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Factories  are  being 
places  pQ^ 


There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  the 
bugar  beet.  It  is  a 
coming  article  of 
profit  for  all  cult- 
ivators of  the  soil, 
established  in  many  . 
and  from  the  indications  it  _ 
would  seem  as  though  a  few  years  only 
are  needed  to 
make  tne  beet 
sugar  indus- 
try one  of  the 
most  import- 
ant we  have. 
In  general tne 
moi-t  desira- 
ble beet  for 
the  factory  is 
the  one  con- 
taining the 
largest  per- 
ceutage  of  su- 
gar. There  are  3  good  varie- 
ties especially  adapted  to  su- 
gar making.   Eacli  one  uas 
its  pec uiiai  advantage  either 
in  earliness,  productiveness, 
or  in  ability  to  meet  the  re- 


BEET  SEED 
SUGAR 


Artichokes 


The  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
Tubers  are  The  Great  Food 
for  Hogs.  They  aie  grown 
in  the  same  manner  as  pota- 
toes, and  their  wonderful 
yield,  500  to  1,000  bushels  to 
the  acre,  makes 
them  by  far  the 
cheapest  as  well 
as  the  most  valu- 
able crop  that 
can  be  raised  for  hog 
fe^d.  We  have  a 
large  quant  ity  ready 
for  your  needs,  and 
can  make  the  most  attractive  prkes. 
Do  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  announce- 
ment and  secure  a  supply  now.  Val- 
uable information  and  low  prices  given 
to  all  who  write. 

cu/pcT  PR  AC  Fashion's  fragrant 
SWCCl   KfcAS    favnritP)  flower. 

We  have  the  largest  and  finest  collec- 
tion in  the  world.  The  new  double 
Sweet  Peas  are  wonderfully  beautiful. 


Garden  Seeds 
Farm  Seeds 


quirements  of 
new  land  or 
the  excess 
or   lack  of 
chemical  ele- 
ments in  the 
soil.  These 
points  must  be 
decided  by  the 
intelligenre  of 
the  grower  and 
the  experi- 
ments carried  out  by  those 
who  are  making  a  study  of 
the  matter.  We  are  prepared  to 
supply  choice  seed  of  the  three 
best  varieties  at  low  figures:  and 
will  give  upon  application  such  in- 
formation as  we  can  cone  rning 
beet  sugar  and  sugar  beet  seed. 

Get  our  Catalogue  and  prices. 
Be  in  it  and  reap  what  benefits 
that  may  come  out  of  it.  

English  sowing  Rape, 
commonly  called 
"Dwarf  Essex,'* 
is  becoming  more  generally  sown 
each  succeeding  year.    For  feed- 
ing sheep  and  lambs  preparatory 
for  the  market 
nothing  is  bet- 
ter;  not  only 
does  it  fatten 
quickly  but  it 
imparts  a  quality 
to  the  flesh  supe- 
rior to  any  other 
pasture. 


The  purchase  ot  no  other  merchan- 
dise is  more  important  than  that  of 
seeds.  The  wise  gardener  or  farmer 
should  have  the  harvest  in  view  when 
he  selects  his  seedsman.  Leonard's 
Seeds  both  farm  and  garden,  have  a 
reputation  behind  them  which  is  push- 
ing them  ahead  of  all  others. 


Our  Free  Catalogue  Tells  it  All.   Write  for  it. 

S.  F.  LEONARD 


omcew^.USe  SEED  MERCHANT 
KSfc-"  CHICAGO 

Address  all  communications,  P.  0.  STATION  "D." 


Retail  Store. 
143  W.  Randolph 
Street. 
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"CROWN"  ORGANS 


The  Peerless  riusic=riakers. 

The  latest  thing  in  the  Organ  world  is  the  new  SEVEN  AND 
ONE-THIRD  OCTAVE  CROWN  PIANO=ORGAN.  This  organ  is 
in  a  perfect  piano  case,  highly  finished  and  polished.  It  has  the 
piano  touch  and  with  it  you  can  play  any  piano  mu=»ic.  It  is  the 
most  satisfactory  and  desirable  organ  in  America.  The  full  line  of 
Crown  organs  have  cases  of  new  and  ui  ique  designs  and  are  highly 
fioished.  For  twenty  seven  years  the  Crown  organs  have  excelled 
in  tone  and  general  excellence.  You  cannot  afford  to  overlook  these 
instruments. 


j      CROWN  PIANO 


Its  Resources  are  riarvellous. 

Contains  the  wonderful  Orchestral  Attachment  and  Practice 
Clavier.  By  means  of  these  new  inventions  you  can  imitate  sixteen 
instruments,  such  as  harp,  banjo,  guitar,  zither,  mandolin,  etc  ,  and 
produce  the  most  beautiful  effects, — effects  that  are  NOT  POS- 
SIBLE ON  ANY  OTHER  PIANO. 

The  Crown  pianos  are  always  one  quality— THE  VERY  HIGHEST. 
Each  Crowo  instrument  warranted  for  Ten  Years,  twice  as  Ions:  as 
others  owing  to  their  special  features  which  save  them  from  wear. 
Prices  always  reasonable. 

Illustrated  descriptive  catalogues  free. 

GEO.  P.  BENT,  Mfr.,  Bent  Block,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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5     REGULAR  SESSION  will  commence  September  28th  and  con-  E 

tinue  until  April  5th,  which  will  be  immediately  followed  by  a  = 

Women  are  admitted  into  this  College  on  the  same  terms  = 

S     which  govern  the  admission  of  men.  = 

1  COLLEGE  FEES  I 

=  Matriculation  „  $  5.00  | 

Tickets  for  the  lecture  course,  including  dissec-  = 
tions,  histological  and  chemical  laboratory  and 

S  final  examination  fee   80.00 

S        Board  and  room  can  be  had  near  the  college  for  from  §3.50  5 

S     to  $6.00  per  week.    Rooms  without  board  can  be  obtained  at  = 

S     from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  month.  £ 

|  DR.  GEO.  T.  CARPENTER,  Dean,  1 

103  State  Street,  Chicago,  HL  5 
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I  DAIRYING  THAT  PAYS  I 

must  be  conducted  as  scientific-  = 

ally  as  any  other  business.   The  E 

days  of  breeding  for  the  pur-  5 

pose  of  getting  a  large  jield  E 

only  have  gone  by.     We  must  = 

have  quality  as  well  as  quanti-  E 

ty.   lest  your  cows  with  E 

Ideal  Hand  Tester.  I 


wm 


The 


It  is  a  wonderfully  compact  and 
simple  machine.  Kesults  as  ac- 
curate as  with  the  large  tester. 
Get  one  and  weed  out  your  herd. 


1  Our  Ideal  Boiler  and  Steam  Feed  Cooker  ( 

E  Will  cook  or  steana  any  kind  of 
E  food  placed  in  barrel  or  vat  with 
E  but  little  care,  an  i  without  dan- 
EE  ger  of  burning.  It  will  double 
E  tbe  value  of  many  kinds  of  win- 
E  ter  feed  for  stock. 


1  &f—  DOG  POWER, 

E  Strongest,  Lightest,  Easiest 

E  Running  Power  made  .... 

E  If  you  are  making  butter  let  us 

|  quote  you  on  HAND  SEPARATORS. 


Wouldn't  a  Co-op.  Creamery  pay  in  your  neighborhood?  We  can 
furnish  you  with  full  information  regarding  organization,  plans  and 
specification  for  building,  etc. 


|  f\EJHEfflBER 


We  have  all  kinds  of  Dairy  Supplies;  in  factj  E 

everything  in  this  line.  E 


I  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  | 

E  i,  3  &  5  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Branch  Houses:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Mankato,  Minn.  E 
1   WE  ARE  WESTERN  AGENTS  FOR  HANSEN'S  DAIRY  PREPARATIONS.  | 
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PREFACE. 


T-  HE  present  is  a  period  when  facts  and  figures  have  a 
large  place  in  any  important  discussion.    Our  agri- 
cultural people  are  calling  for   statistics.    In  this 
unique  and  comprehensive  publication  we  undertake  to 
meet  this  want. 

One  may  find,  herein,  reliable  and  interesting  facts  and 
figures  on  such  subjects  as  the  Coinage,  Tariff,  new  legis- 
lation on  roads,  harvests  of  the  world,  noxious  weeds — 
with  the  fullest  table  of  weeds  ever  published — wheat  prices 
in  England  and  Chicago,  dairy  statistics,  sheep  and  wool 
figures,  pork  packing,  export  of  farm  products,  compara- 
tive prices  of  staple  products  and,  in  fact,  all  that  one  would 
need  to  know  relating  to  the  various  branches  of  live  stock, 
horticulture  and  agriculture. 

To  these  pages,  which  are  intended  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  our  agricultural  readers,  are  added  two  hundred 
or  more  of  general  statistics  on  politics,  elections  and  mat- 
ters of  universal  interest,  such  as  every  citizen  and  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  our  country,  at  some  time  or  an- 
other, desires  to  know.  C.  H.  Howard,  Editor. 
Chicago,  January  i,  1898. 
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The  Harm,  Held  I  Fireside  Colonies 


IT  IS  a  unique  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  entirely  new  and 
exceptional  thing,  for  an  agricultural  newspaper  to 
have  a  colony  department  and  its  publishers  to  con- 
duct colonizing  enterprises  in  connection  with  the  more 
appropriate  business  of  publishing  a  newspaper  or  newspa- 
pers. The  colony  idea  has  gradually  grown  upon  us.  It 
started  from  letters  of  inquiry  from  our  subscribers.  We 
were  in  fact  drawn  into  the  work  of  colonizing  by  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  our  readers.  Many  inquiries  came,  about 
lands  in  a  milder  and  sunnier  climate,  from  those  who 
either  for  the  health  of  some  member  of  the  family,  or  from 
being  tired  of  the  northern  blizzards  or  dissatisfied  with 
the  results  of  farming  in  bleak,  cold  regions,  desired  to  find 
homes  under  better  conditions. 

It  was  not  our  ambition  to  emulate  the  example  of  the 
great  Horace  Greeley  in  his  Nork  York  Tribune  Greeley, 
Colorado,  colonization  enterprise,  but  little  by  little  we  were 
draw7n  into  it.  First  we  suggested  in  answer  to  some  of 
these  inquiries,  that  so  many  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  in  seeking  homes,  why  not  pool  their  money,  go  to- 
gether, secure  primitive  lands  in  some  unsettled  locality, 
divide  them  up  and  by  settlement  make  their  holdings  val- 
uable. We  argued  this  would  be  a  better  plan  than  for  each 
to  go  by  himself  and  pay  a  high  price  for  his  land  to  some 
syndicate  or  corporation,  or  real  estate  speculator,  or  in 

'8 
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SOtHe  neighborhood  where  values  had  already  become  high 
on  account  of  settlement. 

It  is  settlement  and  neighborhood  improvements  which 
advance  the  price  of  land.  It  is  often  the  case  that  land 
which  has  never  felt  a  plow  doubles  and  trebles  in  price  in  a 
few  years  on  account  of  the  improvements  of  farms  sur- 
rounding it,  while  in  towns  and  cities  this  ratio  of  increase 
is  much  greater. 

This  advice,  so  eminently  sound  and  practical,  brought 
forth  a  flood  of  letters  urging  us  to  gather  and  pilot  such 
companies  of  homeseekers  to  some  promised  land.  Four 
times  already  we  have  undertaken  and  successfully  ac- 
complished the  task.  Our  colony  work  may  also  in  a  meas- 
ure be  said  to  have  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  panic. 

Jn  the  past  years,  years  when  Dame  Prosperity  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned,  the  mad  rush  for  wealth,  character- 
istic of  city  life,  has  drawn  into  its  vortex  the  flower  of  the 
country  youth  until  the  cities  have  become  congested. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
now  dwell  in  cities  as  against  eight  per  cent  in  1840. 

The  panic  brought  this  mad  business  and  speculative 
whirl  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  those  engaged  in  it  had  time  to 
think  and  reflect  on  the  uncertain  and  unstable  character  of 
what  city  men  call  wealth  and  business.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  were  esteemed  and  well-to-do  found  themselves 
ruined.  They  had  staked  their  all,  including  health  and 
finer  sensibilities  and  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  on  this 
bauble  called  wealth,  only  to  find  it  suddenly  vanish  like 
the  vision  of  the  night.  Others  wTho  esteemed  themselves 
wealthy  were  glad  to  save  out  of  the  crash  something  of 
stable  value  which  they  could  call  their  own. 

This  sudden  collapse  and  forcible  realization  of  the  un- 
certainties of  business  life,  with  its  terrible  strain  on  the 
nerves,  to  be  followed  with  almost  certain  failure  in  the  end, 


to 

caused  many  to  look  longingly  toward  quiet,  peaceful, 
health-giving  rural  pursuits. 

Very  few  of  the  city-born  people  attain  to  prominence 
either  in  business  or  other  life.  The  country-born  first  in- 
vades and  captures  the  city  and  then  is  in  turn  captured  by 
it.  The  evil  comes  through  its  demoralizing  and  deteriorat- 
ing effect  on  the  emigrant,  and  is  seen  in  a  greater  degree 
in  his  children. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  congestion  of  population  in  cities. 
In  this  lies  the  greatest  danger  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
republic.  One  remedy,  as  ably  shown  by  Professor  Pea- 
body  in  an  article  in  the  March,  1894,  Forum,  lies  in  col- 
onization. We  believe,  therefore,  that  in  inducing  people  to 
leave  the  overcrowded  city  for  invigorating,  health-giving 
rural  life  we  are  doing  a  good  and  useful  work  for  our  fel- 
low men.  Many  thrifty  clerks  and  professional  men  im- 
pressed with  the  insecurity  of  savings  banks  and  the  vari- 
ous avenues  of  investment,  are  seeking  safer  and  more 
profitable  ways  of  investing  their  money  where  it  will  be 
absolutely  safe,  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  an  income 
therefrom,  with  something  definite  to  look  forward  to  when 
it  becomes  desirabfe  to  lay  aside  the  arduous  mantle  of  a 
clerk,  or  drop  the  wearying  monotony  of  professional  life. 
Such  they  will  find  in  a  home  and  fruit  farm  in  California, 
Florida,  or  North  Carolina.  With  such  a  home  to  look  for- 
ward to  in  a  country  where,  with  the  little  aid  of  a  man's 
intelligence,  nature  yields  up  her  most  gracious  gifts — pure 
air,  sunshine,  flowers  and  fruits — the  burdens  of  life  become 
lighter,  and  when  the  goal  is  reached  life  will  be  worth  liv- 
ing. 

The  Howard  &  Wilson  Publishing  Company  has  been 
engaged  in  publishing  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  some 
fourteen  years,  with  General  Chas.  H.  Howard  as  senior 
editor,  and  James  W.  Wilson  as  business  manager.  For 
four  years  they  have  published,  also,  the  Western  Rurai, 


il 


which  is  the  oldest  agricultural  paper  in  the  West,  and  with 
which  Mr.  Wilson  was  connected  for  many  years,  in  the 
business  management,  before  coming  to  the  Farm,  Field 
and  Fireside. 

The  character  of  each  of  these  papers  is  known  to  its 
readers,  and  the  confidence  of  all  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  editorial  tone  and  business  management  has  been 
such  as  not  only  to  secure  a  very  loyal  support  and  hearty 
cooperation  in  extending  their  circulation  but,  also,  has  be- 
come the  basis  of  the  wonderful  development  of  the  col- 
onization business.  To  put  it  accurately  this  department 
of  the  business  has  been  a  kind  of  bureau  of  information  to 
assist  the  subscribers  and  their  friends  in  finding  good 
homes  with  improved  conditions  and  in  a  better  climate. 
The  first  place  chosen,  about  ten  years  ago,  was  at  Rose- 
land,  La.  The  ne  xt  was  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Cali- 
fornia (Rio  del  Llano).  The  third  was  at  Chadbourn,  North 
Carolina.  The  fourth  was  at  Fair  Oaks,  near  Sacramento, 
California,  and  the  last  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida. 
The  last  three  are  now  in  full  operation,  and  purchases 
are  being  made  every  week  by  those  who  select  either  the 
delightful  region  of  Fair  Oaks,  Calif.,  where  they  can  be 
surrounded  by  orange  trees  and  all  that  distinguishes  the 
charming  climate  of  central  California,  or  who  choose 
North  Carolina,  near  to  markets  and  of  a  most  equable  cli- 
mate, or  Florida,  which  is  the  Italy  of  America,  and  where 
nature  smiles  the  year  around. 


People  seeking  a  home  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  an  in- 
vestment that  will  pay,  will  find  their  ideal  in  Fair 
Oaks.  It  is  located  in  the  warm  gold  belt,  in  the  famous 
American  river  fruit  district.  Here  all  the  fruits  known 
to  California  are  produced  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
Flowers  bloom  perpetually.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are 
produced  all  the  year.  The  climate  is  the  most  genial 
and  healthful. 

Pure  mountain  spring  water  piped  to  every  lot  and 
house  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes. 

Oranges  are  five  weeks  earlier  than  those  of  Southern 
California,  consequently  find  a  home  market  at  double 
the  price  obtained  by  the  Southern  California  growers. 
Deciduous  fruits  and  nuts  are  also  a  month  earlier  and 
attain  greater  perfection.  It  is  near  the  great  markets 
of  the  coast  and  on  the  highway  of  the  great  eastern 
markets. 

Fair  Oaks  has  made  a  more  rapid  growth  and  greater 
progress  than  any  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  Califor- 
nia.   It  commends  itself  to  all. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  en- 
titled "The  Heart  of  California/'  giving  full  informa- 
tion about  the  State,  including  maps  of  Fair  Oaks. 


Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  Homeseekers'  Dept., 
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WARS   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES. 
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WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  troops  engaged. 


WARS. 


From 


War  of  the  revolution  

Northwestern  Indian  wars  

War  with  France  

War  with  Tripoli  

Creek  Indian  war  

War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.., 

Seminole  Indian  war  

Black  Hawk  Indian  war   April 21. 

Cherokee  disturbance  or  removal  

Creek    ".ian  war  or  disturbance  I  May  5. 

Florida  i..  1ian  war  , 

Aroostook  disturbance  

War  with  Mexico  

Apache.  Navajo, and  Utah  war.. 

Seminole  Indian  war  

Civil  wart  


April  E), 
Sept.  19, 
July  9, 
J  une  10. 
.luly  27. 
June  18, 
Nov.  20, 


Dec.  23, 
April  24. 


1775 
1790 
1798 
1801 
IS!., 
1812 
1817 

is:;i 
2  st; 
is*; 
1835 
ls:;s 
1S4H 

1849 
1856 
1861 


To 


April  11, 
Auk.  3, 
Sept.  30, 
June  4. 
Am?.  9, 
Feb.  17, 
Oct.  21, 
Sept,  31, 

Sept.  30, 
Aug.  14, 

July  4, 


17S3 
1795 
180«i 
1805 
1814 
1815 

isis 

1S3> 
1837 
1*37 
1S43 
1839 
1848 

1855 
1S.VS 
1>'K) 


Regulars 


130,711 


Militia 
and  Vol 
unteers. 


104,080 


600 

13,181 

85.000 

471,022 

1.000 

0.911 

1,339 

5,120 

9,494 

935 

12.4S3 

11,109 

29.953 

1,500 

30.H54 

73,770 

1,500 

1,001 

3.087 

Total. 


*  Naval  forces  engaged,    t  The  u amber  of  troops  on  the  confederate  side  was  about  600,000. 


In  the  war  of  1812-15  there  were  10  battles.  8 
combats  and  assaults,  52  actions  and  bombard- 
ments. In  tho  Mexican  war,  there  were  11 
pitched  battles  and  35  actions,  combats,  sieges 
and  skirmishes.  In  the  civil  war  of  1881-65 
there  were  107  pitched  battles,  102  combats  and 
862  actions,  sieges  and  lesser  affairs. 

Since  1812  the  United  States  army  has  had 
over  0)10  battles,  rights  and  actions  against 
Indians.  Since  1789  there  have  been  912  gar- 
risoned forts,  arsenals  and  military  posts  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  (1891) 
there  are  144  garrisoned  forts,  arsenals  and 
military  posts. 

Up  to  and  including  June,  18(51,  there  were 
1.900  graduates  of  the  military  academy,  and 
of  these  there  were  living  at  the  outbreak  of 


the  civil  war  of  1861-65,  1.249.  Of  the  1.249,  428 
were  in  civil  life  and  821  were  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States.  Of  those  in  civil 
life  292  took  sides  with  the  union  ana  99  joined 
the  confederacy,  while  37  are  unknown.  Of 
the  821  in  the  army  (537  sided  with  the  union, 
184  joined  the  confederacy  and  10  took  neither 
side.  Of  the  99  who  joined  the  confederacy 
from  civil  life,  all  except  one  were  either  born 
and  brought  up  or  were  residents  of  southern 
territory.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  350  gradu- 
ates born  or  appointed  from  southern  states 
162  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States.  Of 
the  graduates  who  served  in  the  civil  war 
one-lift  h  were  killed  in  battle,  while  one-half 
were  wounded.— Lieut.  W.  Ii.  Hamilton, 
U.  S.  A. 


TITLES  OF  FEDERAL  OFFICIALS. 


There  Is  no  law  or  regulation  concerning 
titles  to  be  applied  to  officials  of  the  general 
government.  On  the  contrary  congress  has 
expressly  refused  to  authorize  or  reconnize 
titles  of  any  sort,  and  at  its  first  session  by 
resolution  declared  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  should  be  addressed  without 
any  title  whatever.  By  a  formal  vote  it  was 
also  decided  to  address  the  vice-president  and 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives 
in  a  similar  manner. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1789,  congress  passed  a 
law  forbidding  the  word  "Honorable"  to  be 
prefixed  to  names  of  members  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  but  custom  and 
usage  have  established  certain  distinctions 
and  forms  which  people  are  expected  to  ob- 


serve, and  failure  to  do  so  is  usually  attributed 
to  ignorance  and  inexperience.  The  following 
forms  show  the  manner  in  which  the  chief 
officers  of  the  government  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  writing* 

The  President. 

The  Vice-President. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas. 
The  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
The  Honorable,  the  Attorney-General. 
The  Honorable,  the  Postmaster-General. 
The  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 


THE  LARGEST  HYDRAULIC  CYLINDER. 


The  largest  hydraulic  cylinder  pver  made 
In  this  country  has  been  finished  in  the 
Homestead  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
company.  It  was  made  for  the  large  hy- 
draulic press  in  the  armor-plate  department. 
The  original  cylinder  of  the  press,  which  had 
been  made  in  England,  was  in  three  pieces, 
and  when  It  broke  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
Dew  one  in  one  piece.  Its  dimensions  are 
eleven  feet  loog  and  aix  feet  inside  diameter. 


and  its  finished  weight  80,000  pounds.  It  was 
made  of  nickel-steel  in  a  sand  mold,  the 
heats  of  two  open-hearth  furnaces  being  re- 
quired for  the  casting,  which  weighed  ninety 
tons  in  the  rough.  It  was  bored  in  a  ma- 
chine specially  built  for  the  purpose  and 
when  the  boring  was  completed  it  is  said 
that  not  a  blow-bole  oor  blemish  was  found 
in  it.     '      "  -     -  '  ^ 
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HISTORY  OF  OUR  COINAGE. 


HISTORY  OF  OUR  COINAGE. 


A  summary  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  minting  of  gold  and  silver. 
THE  FIRST  COINAGE  LAW. 
THE  ACT  OF  1792. 


The  first  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  respecting  coinage  was  the  act  of  April 
2, 1792,  entitled  "An  act  establishing  a  mint 
and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States." 
The  ninth  section  of  this  act  provided: 

"That  there  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
struck  and  coined  at  the  said  mint,  coins  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper  of  the  following  de- 
nominations, values  and  descriptions,  viz: 
Eagles  -each  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars 
or  units,  and  to  contain  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  grains  and  four-eighths  of  a  grain  of 
pure,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  grains  of 
standard  gold." 

After  providing  for  half  eagles,  each  to  be 
of  half  the  value  of  the  eagle,  and  quarter 
eagles,  each  to  be  of  one- fourth  of  the  value 
of  the  eagle,  the  section  continues,  as  follows: 

"Dollars  or  units— Each  to  be  of  the  value  of 
a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now 
current,  and  to  contain  three  hundred  and 
seventy-one  grains  and  four-sixteenth  parts 
of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
grains  of  standard  silver." 

The  act  also  provided  for  half-dollars,  quar- 
ter-dollars, dimes  and  half-dimes,  each  to  con- 
tain, respectively,  one-half,  one-fourth,  one- 
tenth  and  one-twentieth  of  the  pure  silver 
contained  in  the  dollar.  The  coinage  of  cents 
and  half-cents  of  copper  were  also  provided 
for. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  first  coinage  act 
the  words  "dollar  or  unit"  are  applied  equally 
to  dollars  of  gold  and  thedollar  oi  silver— that 
Is,  "dollar"  is  the  name  of  the  unit  of  money 
inaur  system,  and  the  gold  eagle  was  to  be 
of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  or  units.  The  coin 
which  represented  exactly  the  unit  was  the 
silver  dollar,  and  the  act  provided  that  it 
Should  be  of  the  value  of  the  Spanish  milled 
dollar,  as  that  piece  was  then  current.  The 
assay  of  a  number  of  Spanish  dollars,  then  in 
common  use,  showed  them  to  contain  three 
hundred  and  seventy-one  and  a  fourth  grains 
of  pure  silver,  or  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
grains  of  standard  silver. 

The  proportion  of  pure  gold  to  the  alloy  in 
gold  coins  was  made  hy  this  act,  eleven  parts 
gold  and  one  part  alloy,  the  alloy  being  corn- 
nosed  of  silver  and  copper.  The  proportion  of 
<>ure  silver  to  the  alloy  in  silver  coins  was 
made  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  parts 
fine  silver  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
parts  alloy.  The  reason  for  this  proportion  of 
silver  to  alloy  was  that  the  alloy  was  found  in 
that  proportion  in  the  Spanish  dollars  then 
current.  These  coins  having  been  a  long  time 
in  circulation  were  more  or  less  worn  and 
their  assay  did  not  show  the  exact  original 
weight  of  the  coin,  and  probably  not  the  exact 
original  proportion  of  alloy.  The  alloy  in  the 
silver  dollar  consisted  of  U%  grains  of  copper, 
making  the  dollar  892.4  fine;  this,  by  the  act 
of  1837,  was  changed  to  41^  grains  of  copper, 
making  the  standard  nine-tenths  fine.  Section 
11  of  the  act  provided: 

"That  the  proportional  value  of  gold  to  sil- 
ver in  all  coins  which  shall  by  law  be  current 
as  money  within  the  United  States,  shall  be  as 
15  to  1,  according  to  quantity  in  weight,  of 
pure  gold  or  pure  silver:  that  is^to  say,  every 
fifteen-pounds  weight  of  pure  silver  shall  be 
of  equal  value  in  all  payments  with  one-pound 
weight  of  pure  gold,  and  so  in  proportion  as 
to  any  greater  or  less  quantities  of  the  respect- 
ive metals." 

A  dollar  of  gold  contained  24.75  grains  of  pure 
metal,  and  a  dollar  of  silver  371.25  grains- 


being  exactly  15  to  1.  Section  U  provided. 

"That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  to  bring  to  the  said  mint  gold  and  sil- 
ver bullion,  in  order  to  their  being  coined; 
and  that  the  bullion  so  brought  shall  be  there 
assayed  and  coined  as  speedily  as  may  be  after 
the  receipt  thereof,  and  that  free  of  expense 
to  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  same 
shall  have  been  brought.  And  as  soon  as  the 
said  bullion  shall  have  been  coined,  the  per- 
son or  persons  by  whom  the  same  shall  have 
been  delivered, shaii.upon  demand,  receive  in 
lieu  thereof  coins  of  the  same  species  of  bull- 
ion which  shall  have  been  so  delivered,  weight 
for  weight,  of  the  pure  gold  or  pure  silver 
therein  contained." 

Section  16,  which  follows,  made  the  coinage 
of  both  metals  equally  a  lawful  tender  in  all 
payments  whatsoever,  thus  establishing  the 
free  coinage  and  full  legal  tender  of  both  met- 
als without  limit,  at  the  ratio  of  15  to  1.  The 
exact  language  of  section  16  of  the  act  is: 

'  That  all  the  gold  and  silver  coins  which 
shall  have  been  struck  at,  and  issued  from  the 
said  mint,  shall  be  a  lawful  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments whatsoever;  those  of  full  weight  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  values  hereinbefore 
declared,  and  those  of  less  than  full  weight 
at  values  proportional  to  their  respective 
weights." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  this  first  act  of 
congress  establishing  a  mint,  gold  and  silver, 
as  recommended  by  Hamilton  and  Jefferson, 
and  approved  by  Washington,  were  placed 
upon  an  exact  equality  as  money  metals,  and 
their  coinage  made  free  and  unlimited. 

The  ratio  of  15  to  1  foi  American  coins  was 
not  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  ratio  which 
then  prevailed  in  European  countries.  Silver 
was  slightly  over-valued  and  gold  a  little 
under-valued.  The  result  was  that  the  metal- 
lic money  of  the  United  States,  during  this 
period  consisted  mostly  of  silver  coins  and 
largely  of  foreign  coins.  But $11. 908,890 of  gold 
altogether  were  coined  from  1793  to  1834,  and 
this  was  generally  soon  exported.  The  pro- 
duction or  gold  for  the  same  period  in  the 
United  States  is  given  at  $14,000,000. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  ratio 
of  15  to  1  was  adopted  eleven  years  before  the 
law  of  France,  enacted  in  1803,  fixed  the  wav- 
ering ratio  at  15^  to  1,  at  which  it  stood  with- 
out variation  except  as  accounted  for  by  the 
course  of  exchange,  till  1873. 

COINAGE  LAWS  FROM  1792  TO  1873. 

The  act  of  May  8, 1792,  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  copper,  "not  exceeding  150  tons,"  "to 
be  coined  into  cents  and  half  cents,"  which, 
by  the  act  of  April  2,  1792,  were  to  contain 
respectively  eleven  and  five  and  a  half  penny- 
weights. The  act  of  Jan.  14,  1793,  provided 
that  the  cent  piece  should  contain  208  grains 
of  copper  and  the  half  cent  104  grains. 

The  act  of  Feb.  9, 1793,  prescribed  the  rates 
at  which  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  should 
be  legal  tender  in  the  United  States.  This  act 
provided  that  Spanish  milled  dollars  should 
be  legal  tender  "at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for 
each  dollar,  the  actual  weight  whereof  shall 
not  be  less  than  seventeen  pennyweights  and 
seven  grains."  Section  2  of  this  act  provided, 
"That  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  next 
ensuing  the  time  when  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver,  agreeably  to  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  establishing  a  mint  and  regulating  the 
coins  of  the  United  States,'  shall  commence 
at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  (which  time 
shall  be  announced  by  the  proclamation  Of 
the  president  of  the  United  States),  all  foreign 
gold  coins  and  all  foreign  silyer  coins,  except 
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Spanish  milled  dollars  and  parts  of  supu  dol- 
lars, shall  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender,  as  afore- 
said." By  this  provision  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  all  other  coins  were  to  be  deprived  of 
legal  tender,  the  Spanish  milled  dolla1"  was  to 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  money  of  the 
rountry. 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  March  3, f 795,  pro- 
vided for  the  deduction  of  2  cents  per  ounce 
from  deposits  of  silver  bullion  when  below 
the  standard  of  the  United  States,  and  4  cents 
per  ounce  from  gold  bullion  below  the  United 
States  standard,  to  cover  the  c<>st  of  refining. 
Section  7  of  this  act  provided  that  preference 
mi-'ht  be  given  in  coining  gold  or  silver 
bullion  which  came  up  to  the  United  States 
standard,  over  that  which  required  to  be  re- 
fined. Section  8  of  the  same  act  authorized 
the  president  of  the  United  States  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  copper  coin. 

The  act  of  Feb.  1, 171*8,  suspended  for  three 
years  the  act  of  Feb.  9, 1793,  and  made  foreign 
gold  and  silver  coins  legal  tender  until  1801. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  April  24, 1800,  provided 
"That  there  shall  be  retained  from  every  de- 

f)08it  in  the  mint  of  gold  or  silver  bullion  be- 
ow  the  standard  of  the  United  States  such 
sum  as  shall  be  eauivalent  to  the  expense 
incurred  in  refining  the  same."  Thus,  the  only 
charge  made  at  the  mint  against  either  gold 
or  silver  bullion  was  the  cost  of  refining  it 
when  below  the  coining  standard. 

The  act  of  April  10,  1806,  repealed  the  act  of 
Feb.  9, 1793,  regulating  foreign  coins,  and  pro- 
vided that"Foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  shall 
pass  current  as  money  within  the  United 
States  and  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  all  debts  and  demands,"  at  rates  provide  \ 
in  the  act.  Among  the  coins  named  was  the 
Spanish  milled  dollar.  This  act  also  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
cause  assays  of  foreign  coins  to  be  had  at  the 
mint  of  the  United  States  each  year  and  to 
make  a  report  thereof  to  congress. 

The  act  of  April  21,  1806,  provided  penalties 
for  falsifying  or  counterfeiting  coins  of  the 
United  States,  or  foreign  coins  circulating  in 
the  United  States. 

The  act  of  April  29, 1816,  provided  that  after 
three  years  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  the  crowns 
and  5-franc  silver  pieces  of  France  should  not 
be  legal  tender.  This  act  was,  however,  mod- 
ified by  the  act  of  March  3,  1819,  which  pro- 
vided that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  No- 
vember of  that  year  foreign  gold  coins  should 
cease  to  be  legal  tender  in  the  United  States. 
The  French  crown  and  5-franc  piece,  however, 
were  continued  as  legal  tender  for  two  years 
and  were  afterward  continued  legal  tender 
till  1823  and  again  till  1827. 

But  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1823,all  foreign  gold 
coins  were  again  made  receivable  for  public 
lands.  The  act  of  June  25,  1834,  made  the  dol- 
lar piece  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile  and  Central 
America  and  the  5-franc  piece  of  France  legal 
tender  at  their  nominal  value  when  of  full 
weight. 

As  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  summary 
of  the  coinage  laws  from  1792  to  1834,  the  coin- 
age of  both  gold  and  silver  for  the  benefit  of 
the  holder  remained  free  and  unrestricted  at 
the  ratio  of  15  to  1,  as  established  by  the  act  of 
1792,  and  that  during  this  period  foreign  gold 
and  silver  coins, at  values  designated  by  con- 
gress, continued  to  be  current  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  worthy  of  note  roo,  that  at  no  time 
was  the  Spanish  milled  dollar,  the  prototypeof 
the  American  standard  dollar,  barred  from  cir- 
culation or  deprived  of  its  legal  tender  quality. 

In  1831  the  Hist  change  in  the  ratio  of  pure 
metal  in  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
United  States  was  made.  By  the  act  of  June 
28, the  pure  gold  in  the  gold  eagle  was  reduced 
from  247^  grains  to  232  grains,  and  the  other 
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gold  pieces  in  proportion.  Section  3  of  the  act 
changing  the  weight  of  gold  coins  provided 
"That  all  gold  coins  of  the  United  States 
minted  anterior  to  the  31st  day  of  July  next 
shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  rate 
of  94.8  cents  per  pennyweight." 

By  an  act  of  the  same  date  foreign  gold 
coins  were  made  current  in  the  United  States 
at  the  same  rate  per  pennyweight  as  provided 
for  United  States  gold  coins,  except  French 
gold  coins,  which,  being  nine-tenths  fine  (in= 
stead  of  eleven-twelfths  fine,  as  were  our  first, 
gold  and  most  foreign  gold  coins),  were  made 
current  at  the  rate  of  93.1  cents  a  penny- 
weight. 

This  act  of  1834  making  the  eagle  contain  232 
grains  of  pure  and  258  grains  of  standard  gold, 
changed  the  alloy  to  very  nearly  one-tenth  in- 
stead of  eleven-twelfths.  If  the  pure  gold  in 
the  eagle  had  been  made  232.2  grains  instead 
of  232  grains,  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  to 
alloy  would  have  been  exactly  as  9  to  1.  The 
change  to  this  proportion  was  made  three 
years  later  when  the  French  standard  of  fine- 
ness was  adopted  for  both  gold  and  silver 
coins,  and  from  that  date  all  our  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins  have  been  nine-tenths  fine. 

The  new  gold  coins  provided  for  by  the  act 
of  1834  were  made  legal  tender  in  all  payments, 
The  old  gold  coins,  those  coined  prior  to  1834. 
as  shown  above,  were  made  receivable  in  all 
payments  at  the  rate  of  94.8  cents  per  penny- 
weight, and  as  the  eagle  piece  contained  270 
grains  eleven-twelfths  fine,  or  27  grains  of  the 
then  standard  gold  to  the  dollar,  these  coins 
were  by  this  act  raised  to  $1,066. 

The  ratio  of  pure  gold  to  pure  silver  In  our 
coins  was  made  by  the  act  of  1834,  23.2  to  37134, 
or  almost  exactly  16  to  1.  No  change  was  made 
In  our  silver  coins  by  the  act  of  1834.  Why  the 
ratio  should  have  been  changed  at  this  time 
from  15  to  1,  as  established  in  1792,  to  16  to  1, 
thirty-one  years  after  the  French  act  of  1803, 
which  had  practically  fixed  the  ratio  for  all 
Europe  at  15j^  to  I,  is  difficult  to  understand. 
The  reason  usually  given  is  that  under  the 
ratio  of  15  to  1  little  or  no  gold  came  or  stayed 
here,  and  new  mines  of  gold  having  been  dis- 
covered in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  about 
this  time,  the  higher  ratio  was  adopted  in  or- 
der to  give  the  gold  a  higher  rating  relatively 
to  silver,  and  thereby  keep  it  here. 

In  the  debates  in  the  house  in  1834  there  was 
some  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1,  but  an  amendment  offered  in  the  house 
by  Mr.  Selden  to  make  the  ratio  15.625  to  1  was 
voted  down  by  127  to  52.  In  the  senate  there 
was  but  little  discussion  on  the  subject  and 
but  seven  votes  were  cast  against  the  bill.  Mr. 
Bwing,  however,  as  did  Mr.  Gorham  of  the 
house,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  act 
rated  gold  too  high  and  that  the  effect  would 
be  that  silver  coins  would  lea^ve  the  country 
as  gold  coins  had  before. 

If  the  ratio  fixed  in  the  act  of  1792  was  a  mis- 
take, the  ratio  adopted  by  the  act  of  1834  was  a 
much  greater  mistake,  since,  while  in  1792 
Europe  had  not  settled  on  a  definite  ratio,  in 
1884  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1  had  been  well  estab- 
lished for  over  thirty  years.  This  mistake  has 
been  a  grievous  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  uniform  ratio  for  the  different 
countries. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  led  to  the  establishment  in  1835  of 
three  branch  mints,  one  at  New  Orleans,  one 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  one  at  Dahlohnega, 
Ga.;  but  except  the  mint  at  New  Orleans  they 
were  little  used. 

The  act  of  Jan.  18, 1837, revised  the  mint  laws 
throughout  and  condensed  the  whole  into 
thirty-eight  sections  of  a  new  act,  which  is 
known  as  the  mint  act  of  1837.  Section  8  of  this 
act  provided  "That  the  standard  for  both  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  snaH 
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hereafter  be  such  that  of  1,000  parts  by  weight 
900  shall  be  of  pure  metal  and  100 of  alloy;  and 
the  alloy  of  the  silver  coins  shall  be  of  copper; 
and  the  alloy  of  the  gold  coins  shall  be  ot  cop- 
per and  silver,  provided  that  the  silver  does 
not  exceed  one-half  of  the  whole  alloy." 

Section  9  provided  "That  of  the  silver  coins 
the  dollar  shall  be  of  the  weight  oi  412Vi 
grains;  the  half-dollar  of  the  weight  of  206*4 
grains;  the  quarter-dollar  of  the  weight  ot 
103^  grains;  the  dime,  or  tenth  part  of  ;i  dol- 
lar, of  the  weight  of  4V4  grains;  and  the  half- 
dime,  or  twentieth  part  of  a  dollar,  of  the 
weight  of  20%  grains.  And  that  dollars,  half- 
dollars  and  quarter-dollars,  dimes  and  half- 
dimes  shall  be  legal  tenders  of  payment  ac- 
cording to  their  nominal  value  for  any  sums 
whatever." 

Section  10  provided  4kThatof  the  gold  coins 
the  weight  of  the  eagle  shall  be  258  grains; 
that  of  the  half-eagle  129  grains,  and  that  of 
the  quarter-eagle  (S\lA.  grains.  And  that  for  all 
minis  whatever  the  eagle  shall  ho  a  legal  ten- 
der of  payment  fur  $10.  the  half-eagle  for  $5 
and  the  quarter-eagle  for  $2.50." 

Section  11  provided  "That  the  silver  coins 
heretofore  issued  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  gold  coins  issued  since  the 
31st  day  of  July  1834,  shall  continue  to  be  legal 
tenders  of  payment  for  their  nominal  values 
on  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  of  the  coin- 
age provided  for  by  this  act." 

The  only  change  made  in  the  gold  coins  by 
this  act,  from  the  act  of  1834,  was  that  by  this 
act  the  alloy  in  gold  coins  as  well  as  in  silver 
coins  was  made  exactly  one-tenth;  that  is,  the 
standard  for  coins  of  both  metals  was  made 
by  this  act  nine-tenths  fine;  and  since  the 
passage  of  this  act  standard  gold  and  standard 
silver  is  understood  to  be  gold  or  silver  nine- 
tenths  fine.  To  bring  the  alloy  in  gold  coins  to 
exactly  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  coin,  the 
small  fraction  of  two-tenths  of  a  grain  of 
pure  gold  was  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
eagle,  or  two-hundredths  of  a  grain  to  a  dol- 
lar, and  the  alloy  reduced  by  the  same 
amount,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  eagle  re- 
mained exactly  the  same  under  both  acts; 
that  is,  258  grains  for  the  eagle  piece,  or  25.8 
grains  to  the  dollar.  But  by  this  change  in  the 
relative  weight  of  pure  metal  and  alloy,  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  coins  was 
changed  from  almost  exactly  16  to  1,  to  15.988- 
plus  to  1,  our  present  ratio. 

After  providing  for  devices,  legends,  etc.,  on 
the  various  coins,  section  14  provided  "That 
gold  and  silver  bullion  brought  to  the  mint 
for  coinage  shall  be  received  and  coined  by 
the  proper  officers  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
positor." 

It  was  made  lawful  by  this  act  to  refuse  a 
deposit  of  less  value  than  $100,  or  of  bullion  so 
base  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  mint.  Depos- 
itors were  to  be  paid  for  bullion  in  coin,  and 
in  the  order  in  which  deposits  were  made. 

Sections  15  and  19  provided  for  weighing  de- 
posits in  the  presence  of  the  depositor  and  for 
giving  a  certificate  for  the  net  amount  "to  be 
paid  in  coins  of  the  same  species  of  bullion  as 
that  deposited." 

Section  18  specified  what  charges  the  depos- 
itor of  bullion  should  be  subject  to.  These 
are:  "For  refining  when  the  bullion  is  below 
standard,"  for  purifying  "when  metals  are 
contained  in  it  which  render  it  unfit  for 
coining,"  etc.  These  charges  were  not  to  ex- 
ceed, however,  the  cost  to  the  mint  of  the 
labor  and  materials  required  to  bring  the 
metals  to  the  proper  standard. 

Between  the  act  of  1792,  establishing  the 
mint,  and  the  act  of  1837,  no  change  whatever 
was  made  in  the  silver  coins,  and  the  only 
change  made  in  these  coins  by  the  act  of  1837 
was  the  change  in  the  alloy  from  44%  grains,  as 
contained  in  the  dollar  of  the  act  of  J79?,  to 


41!4  grains,  the  pure  silver  being  left  the  saran 
exactly  by  the  act  of  1837  as  It  was  in  the  orig- 
inal act  of  1792.  The  pure  gold  was  changed 
from  24.75  grains  to  a  dollar,  as  in  the  act  of 
1792,  to  2332  grains,  as  fixed  in  the  act  of  1837. 
As  371^  grains  is  the  weight  of  pure  silver  in 
our  present  standard  dollar,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  unit  has  therefore  never  varied  in 
weight  of  pure  metal  through  all  the  changes 
of  our  mint  laws.  It  stands  to-day  the  same 
dollar  it  was  when  our  monev  system  was 
established. 

By  the  act  Of  March  3,  1843,  British  gold  coins 
were  made  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  94.6 
cents  per  pennyweight;  French  gold  coins 
nine-tenths  fine  were  made  legal  tender  at  the 
rate  of  92.9  per  pennyweight.  By  the  same  act 
the  silverdollars  of  Mexico,  Peru  and  Bolivia 
were  made  legal  tender  at  t  heir  nominal  value; 
the  French  5-franc  piece  was  made  legal  ten- 
der for  93  cents. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1849,  provided  for  the 
gold  dollar  piece  to  contain  25.8  grains  of 
standard  gold  and  "to  be  of  the  value  of  one 
dollar,  or  unit."  This  act  also  provided  for  a 
$20  niece. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1851,  provided  for  coin- 
ing the  3-cent  piece  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  3-cent  postage  law. 

The  change  in  the  ratio  to  16  to  1,  in  1B34, 
while  the  European  ratio  stood  at  15W  to  1,  led 
to  the  exportation  of  nearly  all  our  full-weight 
silver  coins.  For,  by  this  variation  in  the  ratio 
between  the  two  metals  it*  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  full-weight  silver  coins  were 
worth  for  export  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent 
more  than  our  gold  coins;  and  as  our  sub- 
sidiary coins  contained  proportionally  the 
same  weight  of  pure  silver  contained  in  the 
dollar  piece,  it  was  as  profitable  to  export 
these  coins  as  the  dollar  piece;  consequently 
the  country  was  well-nigh  depleted  of  small 
coins.  To  remedy  this  evil  congress,  by  the 
act  of  Feb.  21. 1853,  reduced  the  weight  of  the 
half-dollar  from  M\l4  grains  to  192  grains 
standard  silver  and  the  smaller  silver  coins  in 
proportion.  Until  this  act  fractional  silver 
coins  were  legal  tender  for  all  sums;  but  by 
this  act  they  were  made  legal  tender  for  $5 
only.  Deposits  of  silver  for  coinage  into  frac- 
tional pieces  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositor 
were  no  longer  received,  but  provision  was 
made  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  on 
government  account  for  the  fabrication  of  the 
light-weight  subsidiary  coins.  The  same  act 
provided  for  the  redemption  of  subsidiary 
coins  and  for  their  transmission  to  assistant 
treasurers  and  depositaries  free  of  charge. 

Section  6  of  this  act  provided  that  depositors 
might,  at  their  option,  have  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver cast  into  ingots  or  bars. 

Section  7  of  the  same  act  provided  for  the 
coinage  of  the  $3  gold  piece,  which,  like  the 
3-cent  silver  piece,  was  never  a  popular  coin. 

The  act  of  Feb.  21,  1857,  deprived  all  foreign 
coins  of  currency  in  the  United  States.  The 
old  Spanish  quarter,  the  shilling  or  eighth,  the 
sixpence,  or  sixteenth  of  the  Spanish  milled 
dollar  and  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  which  had 
passed  current  for  25,  12^  and  §\i  cents  re- 
spectively, were  made  receivable  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  20,  10  and  5  cents  respectively, 
and  when  so  received  they  were  to  be  re- 
minted  into  American  coins. 

Sec  on  3  of  this  act  provided  "That  all  for- 
mer acts  authorizing  the  currency  of  foreign 
gold  or  silver  coins,  and  declaring  the  same  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  for  debts,  are  hereby 
repealed.' 

This  act  also  provided  for  the  present  form 
of  the  cent  piece  of  seventy-two  grains,  com- 
posed of  copper  and  nickel.  The  5-cent  nickel 
piece  to  take  the  place  of  fractional  currency 
and  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  $1  was  provided 
for  by  the  act  of  MW  %  \m 
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From  this  summary  of  the  coinage  laws  of 
the  United  States  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
the  foundation  of  the  mint  down  to  1873  gold 
and  silver  stood  upon  a  plane  of  absolute 
equality  as  &>  all  rights  of  mintage  and  power 
of  legal  tender.  The  unit  rested  on  both 
metals  alike.  No  discrimination  whatever 
was  made  in  any  act  between  the  two  metals. 
Holders  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  were  al- 
lowed, throughout  this  period  of  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  without  any  dis- 
crimination whatever,  to  deposit  their  metal 
and  have  the  same  coined  for  their  benefit 
into  the  various  full  legal  tender  coins 
prescribed  by  congress,  without  limit  and  free 
of  cost,  except  such  expense  as  might  be  in- 
curred by  the  mint  to  bring  the  bullion  to  the 
required  standard  for  coinage. 

DEMONETIZATION  OF  SILVER. 
THE  ACT  OF  1873. 

In  1807  an  international  monetary  conference 
was  held  in  Paris,  at  which  Samuel  B.  Rug- 
gles  represented  the  United  States.  At  this 
conference  our  representative  favored  "a 
common  unit  of  money,"  which  was  to  be  gold 
alone.  In  June,  1868,  Hon.  John  Sherman, 
chairman  of  the  senate  finance  committee, 
made  a  report  to  the  senate  in  favor  of  "a 
single  standard  exclusively  of  gold"  and  the 
same  year  introduced  a  bill  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  establishment  of  a  single  standard 
"exclusively  of  gold"  with  silver  for  subsid- 
iary purposes  only.  This  bill  was  not  put  upon 
its  passage.  In  April,  1870,  Mr.  Sherman  in- 
troduced a  bill  "revising  the  laws  relating  to 
the  mints,  assay  offices  and  coinage  of  the 
United  States,"  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Boutwell,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  stating  that  "the  passage  of  the  en- 
closed bill"  would  "conduce  to  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
government  service."  On  the  10th  of  January, 
1871,  the  bill  passed  the  senate  and  the  next 
day  went  to  the  house. 

There  has  been  considerable  dispute  as  to 
the  means  used  to  secure  a  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  friends  of  silver  declare  that  the 
house  was  tricked  into  its  passage,  while  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  affirm  that  it  was  fairly 
introduced  and  passed.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  bill  was  never  read  in  the  house 
and  that  Mr.  Kelley,  who  had  first  charge  of 
the  bill,  did  not  himself  understand  its  full 
import. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  provided  that  "the  gold 
coins  of  the  United  States  shail  be  a  one  dol- 
lar piece,  which,  at  the  standard  weight  of 
twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains,  shall  be 
the  unit  of  value."  Section  16  of  the  act  pro- 
vided that  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar 
should  be  384  grains  "and  shall  be  a  legal  ten- 
der at  its  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not 
exceeding  $5  in  one  payment."  This  section 
dropped  the  old  dollar  of  412  grains,  substitut- 
ing a  new  one  of  384  grains  in  its  place  and 
limited  its  legal  tender  functions  to  $5  and 
changed  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver 
from  16  to  1  to  14.8  to  1. 

Section  22  of  the  act  took  away  the  right  to 
have  silver  coined  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
positor—a right  that  had  existed  from  the 
formation  of  the  government.  As  the  bill 
had  been  materially  changed  in  the  house  it 
went  back  to  the  senate  in  May.  The  bill 
was  reported  back  with  various  amendments, 
which  were  printed  January  7, 1873.  The  bill, 
as  amended  in  the  senate,  provided  for  a 
"trade  dollar"  of  420  grains  troy,  striking  out 
the  provision  for  a  384-grain  dollar  as  provided 
by  the  house,  but  made  the  silver  coins  legal 
tender  for  not  more  than  $5.  The  senate  also 
amended  the  deposit  section,  enabling  a  de- 
positor to  have  trade  dollars  coined  but  no 
•ther  silver  coins.  The  bi  il  passed  the  senate 


January  17, 1873,  and  went  to  the  house,  which 
did  not  coucur  in  the  senate  amendments.  A 
conference  committee  was  appointed  which 
agreed  to  the  senate  bill,  and  on  the  6th  of 
February  the  senate  adopted  the  committee's 
report  and  the  house  adopted  it  on  the  next 
day,  and  the  hill  became  a  law. 

THE  BLAND- ALLISON  ACT  OF  1878. 
The  act  of  1873  was  specially  unpopular  at 
the  west  and  was  violently  assailed  as  well  as 
vigorously  defended,  and  numerous  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  Forty-fifth  con- 
gress to  restore  the  silver  dollar.  Nov.  5, 1877, 
Mr.  Bland  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  of  the 
house  and  pass  a  bill  providing  "that  there 
shall  be  coined  at  the  several  mints  of  the 
United  States  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of 
412^  grains  troy  of  standard  silver,  as  provided 
in  the  act  of  Jan.  18, 1837,  on  which  shall  be  the 
device  and  superscriptions  provided  by  said 
act:  which  coins,  together  with  all  sliver  dol' 
lars  heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States  of 
like  weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  a  legtil  ten- 
der at  their  nominal  value  for  all  debts  and* 
dues  public  and  private,  except  where  other*; 
wise  provided  by  contract;  and  any  owner  oi 
silver  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at  any 
United  States  coining-mint  or  assay  office,  to 
be  coined  into  such  dollars,  for  his  benefit, 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  gold 
bullion  is  deposited  for  coinage  under  existing 
laws. 

"All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  re' 
pealed." 

This  was  agreed  to  and  passed  by  a  vote  of 
If.  I  to  34  and  it  went  to  the  senate.  Mr.  Allison 
moved  in  the  senate  to  amend  by  striking  out 
the  last  clause  commencing  "and  any  owner'' 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"And  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion,  at 
the  market  priee  thereof,  not  less  than  two 
million  dollars  per  month  nor  more  than  four 
million  dollars  per  month,  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  so  purchased, 
into  such  dollars.  And  any  gain  or  seignorage 
arising  from  this  coinage  shall  be  accounted 
for  and  paid  into  the  treasury,  as  provided 
under  existing  laws  relative  to  the  subsidiary- 
coinage;  provided,  that  the  amount  of  money 
at  any  one  time  invested  in  such  silver  bull- 
ion, exclusive  of  such  resulting  coin,  shaH 
not  exceed  five  million  dollars." 

The  Bland  bill  with  Allison's  amendment 
passed  the  senate  Feb.  15, 1878,  by  a  vote  of  48 
to  21.  The  bill  went  back  to  the  house  for  con- 
currence Feb.  21,  1878,  when  it  passed  by  a  vote 
of  203  to  72. 

President  Hayes  vetoed  the  bill  Feb.  28,  and 
in  the  same  day  it  was  passed  over  his  veto  by 
a  vote  of  196  to  73  in  the  house  and  46  to  19  in 
the  senate.  This  bill,  instead  of  restoring  sil- 
ver to  its  place  as  a  money  metal,  provided 
merely  for  making  money  out  of  silver,  but  it 
restored  the  legal  tender  power  of  the  old 
dollar,  except  where  "expressly  stipulated  is 
the  contract"  gold  was  to  be  paid. 

PERIOD  FROM  1878  TO  1890. 

Neither  the  silver  advocates  nor  the  single- 
standard  champions  accepted  as  final  the  act 
of  1878.  In  the  extra  session  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  congress  Mr.  Warner  of  Ohio  April  30, 
1879,  introduced  a  bill  amending  section  3,511  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  gold  coins  of  the  United  Stages  shall  be 
a  dollar  or  unit, "  etc. 

Also  amending  section  3;33ft  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  so  as  to  make  it  reads  H'Whe  silver  coins 
;  Till  United  Stales  shall  be  a  -ipldar  or  unit," 
etc..  fh/fls  restoring  the  unit  to  bouihmetals.  ^ 

Also  v£  amend, section  3,520  of  the;  Revised 
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Statutes  so  as  to  make  it  read:  "Any  owner 
of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at  any 
mint,  to  be  formed  into  bars  or  into  standard 
dollars  or  the  weight  of  4\2l4  grains  troy,  lor 
his  benefit,"  etc.,  thus  restoring  unlimited 
coinage. 

Also  section  3,585  so  as  to  make  it  read: 
"The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  and 
standard  silver  dollars  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
in  all  payments. "  etc.,  thus  restoring  to  silver 
full  legal-tender  power  the  same  as  gold.  This 
bill  passed  the  house  May  24  by  a  vote  of  114 
to  1)7.  It  went  to  the  senate  but  was  never 
acted  upon. 

June  9, 1879.  an  act  was  passed  raising  the 
limit  of  legal  tender  for  subsidiary  silver 
coins  to  $10,  and  also  providing  for  their  re- 
demption in  full  legal  tender  money. 

June  17,  1879.  Mr.  Vest  of  Missouri  otTered  the 
following  in  the  senate:  "Resolved,  That  the 
complete  remonetization  of  silver,  its  full 
restoration  as  a  money  metal,  and  its  free 
coinage  by  the  mints  of  the  United  States  are 
demanded  alike  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
wise  statesmanship."  This  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  senate  committee  on  finance  by 
a  vote  of  23  to  22  and  was  not  again  heard  of. 

In  the  Forty-ninth  congress  a  proviso  was 
attached  to  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill 
authorizing  the  issue  of  one.  two  and  five  dol- 
lar silver  certificates.  This  provision  has  op- 
erated to  reinov  \  in  a  measure,  the  objections 
to  silver  whero  lr.rge  sums  are  required  in 
small  denominations,  as  in  pay-rolls  on  rail- 
roads and  other  like  operations. 

ACTION  OF  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  CONGRESS. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1890,  Mr.  Conger  of 
Iowa  introduced  a  bill  into  the  house  which 
was  formulated  by  the  treasury  department. 
It  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  coinage, 
weights  and  measures  and  on  the  26th  of 
March  was  reported  back  to  the  house.  The 
bill  as  reported  to  the  house  was  as  follows 
(No.  5381): 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  congress  assembled,  That  any  owner  of 
silver  bullion,  the  product  of  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  or  of  ores  smelted  or  refined  in 
the  United  States,  may  deposit  the  same  at 
any  coinage-mint  or  at  any  assay  office  in  the 
United  States  that  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury may  designate,  and  receive  therefor  treas- 
ury notes  hereinafter  provided  for,  equal  at 
the  date  of  deposit  to  the  net  value  of  such 
silver,  at  the  market  price;  such  price  to  be 
determined  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed,  based 
upon  the  price  current  in  the  leading  silver 
markets  of  the  world,  but  no  deposit  consist- 
ing in  whole  or  in  part  of  silver  bullion  or 
foreign  silver  coins  imported  into  this  country, 
or  bars  resulting  from  melted  or  refined  for- 
eign silver  coins,  shall  be  received  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  cause  to  be  prepared  treasury  notes  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  above  section,  and  in  such  form 
and  denominations  as  he  may  prescribe:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  note  shall  be  of  a  denomination 
less  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  notes  issued  under  this  act 
shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all 
public  dues,  and  when  received  into  the  treas- 
ury may  be  reissued,  and  such  notes,  when 
held  by  any  national  bankingassociation,shail 
be  counted  as  part  of  its  lawful  reserve. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  notes  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  redeemed  upon  de- 
mand at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  or 
at  the  office  of  an  assistant  treasury  of  the 
United  states,  by  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of 


deposit  for  the  sum  of  the  notes  so  presented, 
payable  at  one  of  the  mints  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  amount  of  silver  bullion  equal  in 
value  on  the  date  of  said  certificate  to  the 
number  of  dollars  stated  therein,  at  the  mar- 
ket price  of  silver,  to  be  determined  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1;  or  such  notes  maybe  re- 
deemed in  gold  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  gov- 
ernment: Provided,  That  upon  demand  of  the 
holder  such  notes  shall  be  redeemed  in  silver 
dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  when  the  market  price  of  silver, 
as  determined  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
shall  exceed  one  dollar  for  371.25  grains  of  pure 
silver,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  refuse  to  receive  deposits  of 
silver  bullion  for  the  purposesof  this  act:  Pro- 
vided, That  when  the  market  price  of  silver, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  section  1  of 
this  act,  is  one  dollar  for  371.25  grains  of  pure 
silver,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  of  any 
silver  bullion,  the  dcoositof  which  tor  notes  is 
herein  provided  for,  to  deposit  the  sameatany 
coinage-mint  of  the  United  States, to  be  formed 
into  standard  silver  dollars  for  his  benefit,  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  January  18,  1837. 

Sec.  0  That  the  silver  bullion  deposited  un- 
der this  act,  represented  by  treasury  notes 
which  have  been  redeemed  in  gold  coin  or  in 
silver  doliars,  may  be  coined  into  standard 
silver  dollars  or  any  other  denomination  of 
silver  coin  now  authorized  by  law,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  the  coin  used  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  notes. 

Sec.  7.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  February 
28, 1878,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  coin- 
age of  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  to  re- 
store its  legal-tender  character,"  as  requires 
the  monthly  purchase  and  coinage  into  silver 
dollars  of  not  less  than  two  million  dollars  nor 
more  than  four  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver 
bullion,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising 
from  the  coinage  which  may  be  executed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  and  paid  into  the  treasury  as  pro- 
vided by  existing  law. 

Sec.  9.  That  silver  bullion  received  under 
tha  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  existing  law,  and  the 
regulations  of  the  mint  service,  governing 
the  methods  of  receipt,  determining  the 
amount  of  pure  silver  contained,  and  the 
amount  of  charges  or  deductions,  if  any,  to  be 
made. 

Sec.  10.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  col- 
lectors of  customs  of  the  United  States  to 
stamp  with  a  steel  stamp  on  every  bar  of  sil- 
ver bullion  imported  into  the  United  States 
the  word  "foreign."  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  assayer  or  refiner  in  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  person  or  firm,  who  may  receive 
bars  of  silver  stamped  "foreign,"  in  case  such 
bars  are  remelted  or  refined,  to  stamp  with  a 
steel  stampVhe  resulting  bars  "foreign."  In 
case  bars  of  silver  stamped  "foreign"  are  re- 
melted  or  refined  with  other  silver  products 
of  the  United  States  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  separate  in  the  resulting  bars 
the  exact  product  of  such  foreign  silver,  it 
shall  be  the  d  aty  of  such  assayer  or  refiner,  or 
other  person  or  firm,  to  stamp  with  a  steel 
stamp  on  an  amount  of  silver  bars  which  shall 
be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  foreign  silver 
melted  or  refined  the  word  "foreign."  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  assayer  or  refiner  in  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  person  or  firm, 
who  may  receive  coins  of  silver  of  the,coinage 
of  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  in 
case  such  coins  are  remelted  or  refined,  to 
stamp  with  a  steel  stamp  the  resulting  bars 
"foreign."  In  case  foreign  silver  coins  are  re- 
melted or  refined  with  other  silver  products 
of  the  United  States  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  separate  in  the  resulting  bojq 
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the  exact  product  of  such  foreign  silver  coins, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  assayer  or  refiner, 
or  other  person  or  firm,  to  stamp  with  a  steel 
stamp  on  an  amount  of  silver  bars  which  shall 
be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  foreign  silver 
coins  melted  or  refined  the  word  "foreign." 
Every  person  who  fails  to  stamp  bars  result- 
ing from  the  remelting  or  refining  of  foreign 
silver  bullion  or  foreign  silver  coins  with  the 
word  "foreign,"  and  every  person  who  falsely 
removes  this  stamp  or  who  by  any  art.  wav  or 
means  mutilates  the  stamp  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  identification  of  the  bars,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  bar:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  beheld  to  apply 
to  silver  products  extracted  by  the  processes 
of  smelting,  amalgamation,  and  lixiviation  or 
any  other  metallurgical  process,  in  the  United 
States,  from  ores  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Sec.  11.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  purchase,  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  be  required,  of  silver  bullion  for 
the  subsidiary  silver  coinage,  not  to  affect  the 
legal-tender  "quality  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar. 

Sec.  12.  That  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated,- 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated. 

Sec.  13.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  here- 
by repealed. 

Sec.  14.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  from  and  after  its  passage. 

A  minority  report  was  made,  signed  by  Mr. 
Bland  and  Mr.  Williams,  recommending  free 
coinage  as  proposed  in  the  following  bill: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  or  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  all  holders  of  silver 
bullion  of  the  value  of  $50  or  more,  standard 
fineness,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  same 
coined  in  standard  silver  dollars  of  412l/£  grains 
troy  of  standard  silver  to  the  dollar,  upon  like 
t  erms  and  conditions  as  gold  is  now  coined  for 
private  holders;  that  the  standard  silver  dol- 
lar heretofore  coined  and  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  the  unit  of  account  and  standard  of 
value  in  like  manner  as  now  provided  for  the 
jrold  dollar,  and  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  except  where  other- 
wise stipulated. 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  February  28, 18T8,  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  and  restore  its  legal-tender  character," 
as  provides  for  issuing  certificates  on  the  de- 
posit of  silver  dollars,  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  coin  herein  named;  and  so  much  of  the 
said  act  of  February  28,  1878,  as  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  to  be  coined 
monroly  into  standard  silver  dollars,  be,  and 
the  same  is,  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ne- 
vada reoorted  from  the  finance  committee  to 
the  senate  the  following  as  a  substitute  for 
other  bills  before  the  committee: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  purchase  from 
time  to  time  silver  bullion  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $4,500,000  worth  in  each  month,  at 
the  market  price  thereof,  not  exceeding  one 
dollar  for  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  also 
to  purchase  such  gold  bullion  as  may  be  of- 
fered at  the  treasury  or  any  subtrea'sury  of 
the  United  States  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one 
dollar  for  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  to 
issue  in  payment  for  such  purchases  of  silver 


and  gold  bullion  treasury  notes  to  be  prepared 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  such  form 
and  of  such  denominations,  not  less  than  one 
dollar  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  as 
he  may  prescribe,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry 
into  elf'ect  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  treasury  notes  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  redeemable  on  demand,  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  at  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  or  at  the  office  of  any  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and 
when  so  redeemed  shall  be  canceled;  and 
such  treasury  notes  shall  be  receivable  for 
customs,  taxes  and  all  public  dues,  and  when 
so  received  may  be  reissued:  and  such  notes 
when  held  by  any  national  banking  associa- 
tion, maybe  counted  as  a  part  of  its  lawful 
reserve. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  coin  such  portion  of  the  gold  or  silver 
bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  as  may  be  neceesary  to  provide  for 
the  redemption  of  the  treasury  notes  herein 
provided  for.and  any  gjiin  or  seigniorage  aris- 
ing from  such  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for 
and  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  gold  and  silver  bullion  pur- 
chased under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  existing 
law  and  the  regulations  of  the  mint  service, 
governing  the  methods  of  determining  the 
amount  of  pure  gold  or  pure  silver  contained, 
and  the  amount  of  charges  or  deductions,  if 
any,  to  be  made. 

Sec.  5.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  Feb.  28, 
1878,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its 
legal-tender  character,"  as  requires  the  month- 
ly purchase  and  coinage  of  the  same  into  sil- 
ver dollars  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  nor  more 
than  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Meanwhile  petitions  from  many  parts  of  the 
country  asking  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
were  presented  in  both  houses. 

The  bills  as  presented  by  their  respective 
committees  to  the  house  and  senate  contained 
provisions  differing  widely,  which,  from  a 
partisan  standpoint,  it  was  important  to  har- 
monize. The  differences  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  joint  caucus  by  the  republicans  of  the 
two  houses.  The  disagreement  was  princi- 
pally over  the  bullion  redemption  feature  of 
the  house  bill,  and  on  this  point  no  agreement 
was  reached,  as  certain  of  the  western  sena- 
tors, led  by  Senator  Teller,  refused  to  assent 
to  this  provision  of  the  treasury  scheme. 

The  provisions  agreed  upon,  however,  by  a 
majority  of  those  attending  the  caucus  were 
incorporated  in  a  new  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  house  by  Mr.  Conger,  April  24, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  coinage, 
weights  and  measures.  The  bill  was  there 
amended  so  as  to  make  the  purchase  $4,500,000 
worth  instead  of  4,500,000  ounces,  as  in  the  first 
caucus  bill,  and  making  notes  issued  therefor 
redeemable  in  "coin"  instead  of  "lawful 
money."  The  bill  as  amended  was  offered  in 
the  house  by  Mr.  Conger,  June  5th,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  committee  bilh  which 
had  been  previously  reported  to  the  house. 
It  was  debated  until  the  7th.  It  passed  the 
house  by  a  vote  of  135  to  119.  The  135  yeas 
were  all  republicans  and  the  119  nays  con- 
tained 112  democrats  and  7  republicans. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  house  contained 
two  important  features— the  bullion  redemp- 
tion clause  and  the  section  providing  for  free 
coinage  when  silver  reached  parity  with  gold 
on  our  ratio,  or  $1.29  an  ounce,  The  hill  went 
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to  t  ho  senate  June  9th,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Teller  was  ordered  to  he  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table.  On  tbe  following  day  it  was,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  finance.  It  was  reported  hack  to 
(he  senate  by  Mr.  Morrill  June  11th  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  and  with  notice  that  he 
would  at  the  proper  time  otter  it  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bill  then  pending  in  the  senate. 
It  was  ably  discussed  on  both  sides  till  June 
Hth,  when  it  was  put  upon  Its  passage  and 
passed  on  that  day  by  a  vote  of  42  to  25.  The 
bill  as  it  passed  the  senate  was  as  perfect  a 
free  coinage  measure  as  could  bo  desi  re  d .  The 
first  section  restored  the  unit  to  both  metals, 
as  in  the  act  of  1792,  made  the  coinage  of  both 
metals  free  and  made  silver  as  well  as  gold 
full  legal  tender  for  all  ourposes.  It  also 
made  all  certificates  issued  on  either  gold  or 
silver,  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private.  Thus  the  bill  went  back  to  the  house 
with  the  subs;itution  of  free  coinage  in  lieu  of 
the  purchase  of  four  and  a  half  millions 
worth  of  silver  a  month,  with  bullion  redemp- 
tion. 

THE  SENATE  BILL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

This  bill  which  passed  the  senate  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  house  bill  No.  53S1,  came  back  to 
the  house  June  18th  and  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  coinage,  weights  and  measures. 
This  reference  of  the  bill  by  the  speaker  was 
called  in  question  by  Mr.  Mills  of  Texas,  who 
on  the  next  day  objected  to  the  approval  of 
the  journal  of  the  house  which  contained  the 
reference  of  the  bill.  The  point  was  that  the 
hill  should  come  before  the  house  without  a 
reference  to  a  committee.  The  house  voted 
to  correct  the  journal  by  a  vote  of  132  to  190. 
The  speaker  ruled  that  the  bill  had  been 
properly  referred  to  the  committee  and  was 
with  that  committee.  In  the  long  wrangle 
over  this  matter  free  coinage  which  had 
passed  the  senate  failed  to  pass  tbe  house. 
The  bill  came  up  again  in  the  house  June  2lth. 
After  being  debated,  Mr.  Bland  moved  that 
the  senate  amendments  be  concurred  in  which 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  135  to  152.  Thus  free 
coinage  which  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of 
seventeen  was  lost  in  the  house  by  exactly  the 
same  vote. 

A  STRICT  PARTY  TOTE. 

June  28, 1890,  the  senate  was  notified  that  the 
house  bad  disagreed  to  the  senate  amend- 
ments to  bill  5381.  and  asked  for  a  committee 
of  conference.  The  request  was  granted  and 
a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Conger, 
Walker  and  Bland  on  the  part  of  the  bouse, 
and  Messrs.  Sherman,  Jones  and  Harris  on 
the  part  of  the  senate  was  appointed.  The 
committee  made  its  report  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  senate  July  10,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  2n, 
and  by  the  house  July  11,  by  a  vote  of  122  to  90. 
The  vote  was  a  strict  party  one,  all  the  affirm- 
ative votes  in  the  house  being  republicans, 
and  all  the  negative  votes  being  democrats. 
The  following  is  the  law  as  passed,  which 
went  into  effect  July  14, 1890: 

PURCHASE  OF  BULLION. 

An  act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bul- 
lion and  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  thereon, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tbe  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  congress  assembled,  That  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  purchase, 
from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  ounces,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  offered  in  each  month,  at  the  market  price 
thereof,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  three 
hundred  and  seventy-one  and  twenty-live 
hundreths  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue 
in  payment  for  such  purchases  of  Bilver  buli- 
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ion  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  to  be 
prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in 
such  form  and  of  such  denominations,  not 
less  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  one  thous- 
and dollars,  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  a  sum 
sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  treasury  notes  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  redeemable  on  demand,  in  coin,  at  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  at  the  office 
of  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  so  redeemed  may  be  re- 
issued but  no  greater  or  less  amount  of  sucli 
notes  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  time  than 
the  cost  of  the  silver  bullion  and  the  stand- 
ard silver  dollars  coined  therefrom,  then  held 
in  the  treasury  purchased  by  such  notes;  and 
such  treasury  notes  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
exceptwhereotherwise  expressly  stipulated 
in  the  contract,  and  shall  be  receivable  for 
customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when 
so  received  may  be  reissued;  and  such  notes, 
when  held  by  any  national  banking  associa- 
tion, may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  its  lawful 
reserve.  That  upon  demand  of  the  holder  of 
any  of  the  treasury  notes  herein  provided  for 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem 
such  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, it  being  the  established  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on 
a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present 
legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided 
by  law. 

Sec.  3.  That  tbe  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  each  month  coin  two  million  ounces  of 
the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  into  standard  silver  dollars 
until  July  1,  1891,  and  after  that  time  he  shall 
coin  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of 
the  treasury  notes  herein  provided  for,  and 
any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  such 
coinage  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into 
the  treasury. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  silver  bullion  purchased 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  existing  law  and 
the  regulations  of  the  mint  service  govern- 
ing the  methods  of  determining  the  amount 
of  pure  silver  contained  and  the  amount  of 
charges  or  deductions,  if  any,  to  be  made. 

Sec.  5.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  February 
28,  1878,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  to 
restore  its  legal  tender  character,"  as  requires 
the  monthlv  purchase  and  coinage  of  the 
same  into  silver  dollars  of  not  less  than  $2,000,- 
000,  nor  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver 
bullion,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
balances  standing  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  respective  credits  of  nat- 
ional banks  for  deposits  made  to  redeem  the 
circulating  notes  of  such  banks,  and  all  de- 
posits thereafter  received  for  like  purpose, 
shall  be  covered  into  the  treasury  as  a  miscel- 
laneous receipt,  and  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  shall  redeem  from  the  general  cash  in 
the  treasury  the  circulating  notes  of  said 
banks  which  may  come  into  bis  possession 
subject  to  redemption;  and  upon  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  that 
such  notes  have  been  received  by  him  and 
that  they  have  been  destroyed  and  that  no 
new  notes  will  be  issued  in  their  place,  re- 
imbursement of  their  amount  shall  be  made 
to  the  treasurer,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  secretary  of  treasury  may  prescribe,  from 
an  appropriation  hereby  created,  to  be  fcnown 
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as  national  bank  notes;  redemption  account, 
but  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  deposits  received  under  section  3  of 
the  act  or  June  30,  1874,  requiring  every  na- 
tional bank  to  keep  in  lawful  money  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  sum  equal 
to  5  per  centum  of  its  circulation,  to  be 
held  and  used  for  the  redemption  of  its  cir- 


culating notes;  and  the  balance  remaining  of 
the  deposits  so  covered  shall,  at  the  close  of 
each  month,  be  reported  on  the  monthly  pub- 
lic debt  statement  as  debt  of  the  United 
States  bearing  no  interest. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  from  and  after  its  passage.  (Approved 
July  4,  1890.) 
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Every  applicant  for  a  copyright  must  state 
distinctly  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
claimant  and  whether  the  right  is  claimed  as 
author,  designer  or  proprietor.  No  affidavit 
or  formal  application  is  required. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book,  map, 
chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  en- 
graving, cut,  print  or  photograph,  or  a  de- 
scription of  the  painting,  drawing,  chromo, 
statue,  statuary  or  model,  or  design  for  a 
work  of  the  tine  arts,  for  which  copyright  is 
desired,  must  be  sent  by  mail  or  otherwise, 
prepaid,  addressed  "Librarian  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C."  This  must  be  done  before 
publication  of  the  book  or  other  article. 

A  fee  of  50  cents  for  recording  the  title  of 
each  book  or  other  article  must  be  inclosed 
with  the  title  as  above,  and  50  cents  in  addi- 
tion (or  $1  in  all)  for  each  certificate  of  copy- 
right under  seal  of  the  librarian  of  congress, 
which  will  be  transmitted  by  return  mail. 

Not  later  than  the  day  of  publication  of 
each  book  or  other  article  two  complete 
copies  of  the  best  edition  must  be  sent,  pre- 
paid, to  perfect  the  copyright,  with  the  ad- 
dress '"Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C." 

In  case  of  publications  which  are  the  pro- 
duction of  persons  not  citi/.ens  or  residents  of 
the  United  States,  the  fee  tor  recording  title  is 
$1,  and  50  cents  additional  for  a  copy  of  the 
record.  Books  must  be  printed  from  type  set 
or  plates  made  in  the  United  States;  photo- 
graphs from  negatives  made  in  the  United 
States;  chromes  and  lithographs  from  draw- 
ings on  stone  or  transfers  therefrom  made  in 
the  United  States. 

Without  the  deposit  of  copies  above  re- 
quired the  copyright  is  void  and  a  penalty  of 
^.")  is  incurred. 

The  copyright  law  secures  to  authors  and 
their  assigns  the  exclusive  right  to  translate 
or  dramatize  any  of  their  works. 

No  copyright  is  valid  unless  notice  is  given 
by  inserting  in  every  copy  published,  whether 
a  serial  or  a  work  in  serial  volumes: 


1    "Entered  according  to  act  of  congress  in  the 
i  year  ,  by  ,  in  the  office  of  the  libra- 
rian of  congress  at  Washington,"  or  at  the 
option  of  the  person  entering  the  copyright 

the  words,  "Copyright,  18—,  by  ." 

The  law  imposes  a  penalty  of  flOO  upon  any 
person  who  has  not  obtained  copyright  who 
shall  insert  the  notice,  "Entered  according  to 
act  of  congress,"  or  "copyright."  or  words  of 
the  same  import,  in  or  upon  any  book  or  other 
article. 

Each  copyright  secures  the  exclusive  right 
of  publishing  the  book  or  article  copyrighted 
for  the  term  of  twenty-eight  years.  Six 
months  before  the  end  of  that  time  the  author 
or  designer,  or  his  widow  or  children,  may  se- 
cure a  renewal  for  the  further  term  of  four- 
teen years,  making  forty-two  years  in  all. 

Any  copyright  is  assignable  in  law  by  any 
instrument  of  writing,  but  such  assignment 
must  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  librarian 
of  congress  within  sixty  days  from  its  date. 
Tha  fee  for  this  record  and  certificate  is  $1. 

A  copy  of  the  record  (or  duplicate  certifi- 
cate) of  any  copyright  entry  will  be  furnished 
under  seal  at  the  rate  of  50  cents. 

To  secure  copyright  for  a  painting,  statue 
or  model  or  design  intended  to  be  perfected 
as  a  work  of  art,  definite  description  must  be 
sent  with  a  mounted  photograph,  cabinet 
size,  to  the  librarian  of  congress  with  the  fee. 

As  to  copyright  for  foreign  authors  the  pro- 
visions are  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  except 
the  fee  is  $1.50  for  entry  and  certificate. 

International  copyright  agreements  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
(and  her  possessions),  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Denmark  and  Switzerland, 
The  fee  in  (lireat  Britain  is  5  shillings,  to  be 
paid  at  Stationers'  hall,  London,  but  the  work 
must  be  published  simultaneously  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  five 
copies  of  the  publication  must  be  deposited. 
In  France  no  fee  is  required,  but  two  copies 
must  be  deposited  with  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior at  Paris. 
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George  Washington  died  from  a  cold  which 
brought  on  laryngitis. 

John  Adams  died  at  91,  from  senile  debility. 

James  Madison  lived  to  be  85.  and  died 
peacefully  and  painlessly  of  old  age. 

Thomas  Jefferson  died  of  chronic  diarrhoea. 

James  Monroe  died  of  general  debility. 

John  Quincy  Adams  died  of  paralysis,  the 
fatal  attack  overtaking  him  at  SI,  m  the  hall 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Andrew  Jackson's  death  was  caused  by  con- 
sumption and  dropsy  at  the  age  of  78. 

Martin  Van  Buren's  death  took  place  at  80, 
caused  by  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 

William  Henry  Harrison's  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  pleurisy  induced  by  a  cold  taken 
on  the  day  of  his  inauguration. 

John  Tyler  died  at  72,  from  a  mysterious 
disorder  like  a  bilious  attack. 


E  PRESIDENTS. 

James  K  Polk  died  at  54,  from  weakness 
caused  by  cholera 

Zachary  Taylor  died  at  the  age  of  66,  from 
cholera  morbus,  induced  by  improper  diet. 

Millard  Fillmore  died  at  74,  from  paralysis. 

Franklin  Pierce  died  at  05,  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach. 

James  Buchanan's  death  was  caused  by 
rheumatism  and  gout,  at  77. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  J. 
Wilkes  Booth. 

Andrew  Johnson  died  from  paralysis. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  died  of  cancer  ot  the  throat. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  died  at  70,  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  heart. 

James  A,  Garfield  was  assassinated  by 
Charles  J.  Guiteau. 

Chester  A.  Arthur  died  at  56,  from  Brlght'a 
disease. 
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By  J  L.  Van  Ornum,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

pense.  Before  the  building  of  railways  th<- 
eastern  states  did  considerable  work  of  this 
kind,  and  Later  the  new  states  have  con- 
structed them  to  develop  their  territory; 
and  even  now  some  of  the  new  northwest- 
ern states  devote  a  portion  of  the  State 
funds  to  this  purpose.  In  general,  how- 
ever, railroad  const  ruct  ion  having  made 
communication  easy,  the  feeling  that  public 
ways  should  he  entirely  free  and  the  prin- 
ciple thai  the  whole  commonwealth  should 
not  hear  the  expense  Of  a  local  improve- 
ment have  put  an  eud  to  the  growth  of  this 
system. 

Most  of  the  states  have  passed  special 
laws  for  improved  roads  at  different  times, 
and  some  good  construction  has  resulted: 
yet  work  under  such  special  authority  is 
likely  to  be  irregular,  uncertain  and  spas- 
modic, and  is  at  best  only  local.  Consequently 
the  general  discussion  must  exclude  such. 

Ahout  half  Of  tiie  states  have  general 
laws,  more  or  less  extensive,  providing  for 
improved  construction.  Those  of  Indiana. 
Kentucky.  Kansas.  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
Texas.  Vermont,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia were  many  of  them  passed  many  years 


The  growing  interest  in  "good  roads" 
among  a  large  part  of  the  people  results 
from  a  realization  of  their  necessity  and 
economic  value.  Just  at  present  is  a  most 
fitting  time  for  their  brief  consideration,  as 
a  number  of  state  legislatures  are  consider- 
ing bills  for  their  improvement. 

The  great  necessity  in  the  development  of 
improved  highways  is  adequate  laws  under 
which  they  may  be  built.  Not  only  must 
there  be  full  legal  authority  for  such  ex- 
pensive construction,  but  also  the  expense 
must  be  carefully  adjusted  among  all  the 
interests  benefited,  and  their  construction 
must  be  fostered  by  providing  means  for 
wise  administration,  adequate  supervision 
and  scientific  construction. 

Examining  the  general  road  laws  of  the 
states  and  territories,  it  is  found  that  in 
them  all  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of 
roads  and  bridges,  except  when  the  expense  is 
unusual,  are  borne  by  road  districts  (which 
sometimes  correspond  in  extent  with  town- 
ships), under  the  direction  of  a  road  over- 
seer. The  general  control  of  roads  and 
bridges,  however,  including  the  authority 
to  open  and  discontinue  roads,  assess  dam- 
ages for  their  opening,  establish  road  dis- 
tricts, appoint  road  overseers,  control  di- 
rectly the  larger  expenditures,  and  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  general  supervision  are  vest- 
ed, by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  com- 
monwealths, in  the  executive  board  of  each 
county,  usually  called  the  hoard  of  county 
commissioners  or  Coutj  court.  In  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  the  towns  (townships)  have 
general  control,  which  may  be  exercised  by 
the  county  board  only  in  special  cases.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  state  to  require  the 
board  having  supervision  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  an  unusual  expenditure  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  but  this  detail  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  will  of  the  state  as  ex- 
pressed by  its  legislature.  Bridges  of  small 
cost  are  constructed  by  the  road  districts 
just  as  the  roads  are  worked,  but  larger  ones 
are  generally  built  by  the  townships  or 
counties  from  the  town  or  county  funds. 

These  general  road  laws  are  well  adapted 
for  the  construction  of  ordinary  highways, 
but  they  are  entirely  inadequate  when  ne- 
cessity requires  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
construction.  The  earliest  method  of  pro- 
viding for  this  necessity  was  that  of  char- 
tering companies  for  the  building  of  toll 
roads  or  turnpikes.  This  method  became 
very  general  and  still  exists  in  many  states. 
It  possesses  the  tadvantage  of  confining  the 
payment  for  the  improvement  to  those  profit- 
ing by  it,  and  proportioning  such  payment 
to  the  amount  of  the  using,  but  the  system 
is  not  now  viewed  favorably.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered good  policy  to  give  private  corpora- 
tions so  much  control  of  public  highways, 
and  where  charters  have  not  lapsed  or  the 
ownership  of  such  roadis  has  not  been  ac- 
quired by  the  county  or  township  officers  the 
people  are  becoming  restive.  Toll  roads  may 
still  have  a  local  advantage  at  times,  and  a 
place  in  the  statutes,  but  as  a  general  so- 
lution of  the  problem  they  are  unsuitable. 

.state  roads  or  turnpikes  have  been  at 
times  extensively  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  Often  their  use  has  been  subject  to 
the  payment  of  toll  with  which  to  reimburse 
the  state  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ex- 


ago.  and  as  a  rule  merely  give  the  county 
board  power,  to  a  certain  limit,  to  construct 
such  roads  at  the  county  expense  and  under 
their  usual  road  officers;  in  Nebraska  the 
adjoining  property  pays  one-third  the  ex- 
pense; engineering  supervision  is  unprovided 
for,  exoept  in  the  case  of  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia.  A  distinctive  feature 
in  these  state  laws  is  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  raising  funds  to  meet 
the  unusual  expense  involved. 

More  extensive  laws  exist  in  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota, New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri,  Washington  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Here  again  the  county  board  controls, 
but  the  provision  for  scientific  supervision 
is  much  superior  to  that  in  the  first  group, 
as  each  county  is  authorized  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  competent  civil  engineer  to 
survey  and  make  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  work  and  usually  to  supervise  construc- 
tion. The  expense  of  construction  is  borne 
by  the  county  again  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania; by  the  township  in  Illinois;  it 
may  be  placed  on  the  county  or  on  the  prop- 
erty near  in  Minnesota  and  Washington;  in 
Wisconsin  the  whole  cost  is  assessed  upon 
property  abutting  according  to  its  frontage 
on  the  improvement,  a  majority  of  the  prop- 
erty-owners having  petitioned;  Ohio  pro- 
vides for  "one-mile  assessment  pikes,"  con- 
structed after  petitioned  for  by  a  majority  of 
property-owners  within  one  mile  of  the  pro- 
posed improvement,  on  whom  the  cost  is  as- 
sessed, and  for  "itwo-mile  assessment 
pikes,"  where  property  within  two  miles 
pays  half  the  expense  and  the  county  half; 
Oregon  assesses  the  cost  on  lands  within 
three  miles,  after  petition  of  a  majority  of 
such  land-owners,  but  the  county  has  the 
privilege  of  paying  half;  Missouri  requires 
a  petition  from  two-thirds  the  property- 
holders  living  near,  and  assesses  the  cost 
upon  such  lands,  or  the  property  and  the 
county  may  divide  the  expense  equally  be- 
tween them;  or  on  a  favorable  two-thirds 
vote  the  county  may  pay  the  expense  up  to 
5  per  cent  of  its  assessed  valuation,  or  the 
township  may  pay  by  special  taxation  with- 
in the  same  limit.  Counties  are  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  for  these  works,  except  In 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  tax  of  net  over  2 
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mills  on  the  dollar  is  provided  for,  and  in 
Illinois,  where  the  tax  is  on  the  township 
and  is  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent.  The  con- 
struction is  made  by  contract. 

Considerable  correspondence  with  en- 
gineers and  state  officials  has  discovered 
only  four  among  the  states  above  mentioned 
where  actual  construction  has  been  fos- 
tered to  any  extent  by  the  above  laws.  In 
Illinois  there  are  a  very  few  centers  of  in- 
terest where  some  work  has  l>een  done,  as 
In  Monmouth  township,  Warren  county, 
which  has  constructed  five  miles  of  macad- 
am and  more  than  half  a  mile  of  brick  pave- 
ment, seven  feet  wide,  flanked  by  broken 
stone. 

Ohio  has  had  the  "one-mile  and  two-mile 
assessment  pike"  laws  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
struction has  developed  under  them.  The 
mileage  cannot  be  learned,  but  that  the 
state  has  many  excellent  roads  so  built  is 
certain.  The  road  laws  are  much  in  favor 
of  this  commonwealth  and  their  provisions 
are  taken  advantage  of  quite  frequently  by 
its  citizens. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  the  real  activity 
which  has  taken  place  under  the  laws 
(passed  about  five  years  ago)  centers  in 
Queens  county.  Lying  just  outside  of  Brook- 
lyn, its  roads  are  much  used  both  by  those 
driving  and  wheeling  from  the  city  and  by 
the  Queens  county  farmers  and  market  gar- 
deners. There  is  a  total  of  104  miles  in  the 
system  as  now  planned,  24  miles  of  which  is 
under  construction.  Provision  is  made  to 
secure  good  roads  for  pleasure  driving  and 
at  the  same  time  substantial  ones  for  the 
3.000  farmers'  wagons  using  the  public  high- 
ways, and  whose  loads  weigh  four  or  five 
ton's.  The  telford  construction  has  been  dis- 
carded and  macadamized  roads  only  are  now 
built.  Another  special  feature  of  these 
roads  is  the  method  of  maintenance.  The 
mileage  is  divided  into  five  sections,  each 
in  charge  of  a  foreman,  whose  men  are  at 
work  on  resurfacing  and  repairing  through- 
out the  entire  year.  The  success  of  these 
roads  is  ascribed  to  the  method  of  construc- 
tion and  the  system  of  continual  mainte- 
nance. Mr.  John  J.  McLaughlin.  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  who  has  kindly  furnished  most 
of  the  above  facts,  states  that  the  present 
cost  of  construction  is  only  about  half  the 
amount  expended  per  mile  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  New  York  county  road  system. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  was  passed  only 
two  years  ago,  and  as  yet  little  practical 
work  has  been  done.  Delaware,  Montgom- 
ery and  Bucks  counties  seem  to  be  the 
centers  of  interest  in  the  question  so  far  as 
It  has  been  developed. 

Excepting  five  states,  there  is  in  this 
country  actually  no  general  interest  in  high- 
way improvement  such  as  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demands.  Comparison  of  the 
situation  in  our  'States  with  that  under  the 
European  governments  (where  good  roads 
of  surprising  quality  and  efficiency  are  the 
rule)  there  is  seen  to  be  a  startling  in- 
adequacy in  our  condition.  While  some- 
thing of  this  difference  may  be  due  to  a 
much  larger  settlement  and  greater  density 
of  population  in  Europe,  it  is  probable  that 
such  is  not  the  principal  reason,  for  much 
the  same  contrast  occurs  in  comparison  with 
our  older  and  more  populous  common- 
weal this. 

The  chief  cause  of  our  extravagant  back- 
wardness lies  in  the  general  failure  to  pro- 
vide state  aid  and  control.  It  is  under  these 
conditions  that  the  road  systems  of  Europe 
have  been  developed,  and  the  same  is  true 


of  all  our  own  states,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Ohio.  Under  the  systems  thus 
far  mentioned  the  cost  is,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
vided for  as  an  assessment  upon  property 
near,  and  is  a  very  considerable  expense  to 
the  agricultural  classes.  While  improved 
roads  would  actually  result  in  a  real  econo- 
my to  these,  the  fact  remains  that  this  is 
not  generally  realized  by  these  interests, 
but  it  is  rather  deemed  a  hardship  and  (im- 
position when  such  a  procedure  is  sug- 
gested. Illustrations  of  this  mistaken  view 
are  not  rare.  Not  long  ago  the  president  of 
a  railway  offered  to  township  officers  in  Illi- 
nois, along  the  line  of  his  railway,  all  the 
gravel  they  would  use  on  their  highways, 
tributary  to  his  line,  at  the  mere  actual 
cost  of  hauling.  Although  this  was  an  un- 
usually good  material  of  its  kind,  and  there 
was  absolutely  no  expense  for  the  gravel 
itself,  such  was  the  indifference  of  those 
townships  that  no  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  offer.  A  prominent  engineer  writes  from 
Wisconsin: 

"I  am  told  the  law  is  a  dead  letter  except 
in  some  rare  localities,  and  I  haven't  found 
any  of  those  'rare'  places  myself.  Every 
farmer  I  have  talked  with  gets  hot  and  says 
iit  is  all  on  account  of  'them  bicycle  fel- 
lows.' We  have  a  big  agricultural  com- 
munity to  educate.  *  *  *  The  farmer  is 
almost  as  big  a  hater  of  civil  engineers  as 
of  bicycle  fellows,  and  where  I  have  made 
two  speeches  on  good  roads  I  killed  myself 
professionally,  for  this  generation  at  least." 

With  such  a  mistaken  belief  on  the  part 
of  those  mosrt  interested,  and  on  whom  the 
initiative  and  burden  of  such  work  generally 
fall,  the  remedy  lies  only  in  state  aid. 
This  course  has  been  freely  adopted  under 
similar  exigencies  all  through  our  history  as 
being  truly  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare.  The  numerous  works  of  internal 
improvement,  building  of  public  institutions 
and  the  public-school  systems  are  examples 
in  point.  There  exists  a  mistaken  opposi 
tion  to  the  growth  of  this  great  economy.  It 
is  for  the  .staite  to  demonstrate  its  real  ad- 
vantage by  actively  encouraging  construc- 
tion and  so  disarming  objection. 

The  courts  of  one  state,  Pennsylvania, 
have  pronounced  unconstitutional  a  law  as- 
sessing the  cost  of  construction  on  adjacent 
farm  lands.  The  decision  turned  upon  the 
fact  that  such  an  improvement  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  in  general,  and  not 
only  for  that  of  the  property  near.  Since 
this  decision  the  Pennsylvania  roads  are 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  as  are 
those  of  New  York.  Examples  where  the 
state  bears  the  greater  pant  of  the  expense 
are  furnished  by  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  while  Ohio  assesses  all  the  cost  on 
adjoining  landjs. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  true  solution  is 
to  divide  the  cost  between  the  state,  the 
county  and  the  adjoining  lands,  because  this 
course  is  most  just.  The  expense  should  lie 
where  the  benefits  are  found,  and  should  be 
in  proportion  to  them.  While  the  lands  near 
receive  a  peculiar  benefit  from  an  improved 
road,  the  county  as  »  whole  is  also  dis- 
tinctly benefited  because  of  the  use  of  such 
roads  more  or  less  by  all  its  people;  and  by 
reason  of  the  increased  prosperity  to  the 
whole  region  that  business  activity  and  fa- 
cilities bring;  the  state  also  is  distinctly 
benefited  because  its  interests  are  served  by 
the  greater  resulting  prosperity  of  its  peo- 
ple, bringing  honor  and  revenue  to  it  as  re- 
ward for  its  wise  interest. 

The  proportion  that  each  should  bear  can 
easily  be  varied  according  to  the  especial 
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circumstances  and  exigencies  in  each  case. 
By  varying  the  percentage  so  that  the  cost 
shall  not  fall  unduly  upon  the  lands,  the 
county  or  the  state,  the  expense  will  be 
distributed  according  to  the  benefits  and 
none  feel  aggrieved.  An  incidental  but  im- 
portant benefit  to  the  county  will  result 
fiDm  its  securing  a  voice  in  the  roads  to 
be  improved  and  so  securing  construction  on 
its  most  important  thoroughfares.  A  real 
advantage  and  economy  results  to  all  in- 
terested because  of  state  aid  and  control, 
which  gives  uniformity  of  construction, 
work  under  a  general  plan  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  highest  degree  of  executive 
ability  and  technical  skill. 

The  law  of  California  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent model  to  states  desiring  more  ade- 
quate statutes.  This  law,  which  was  passed 
in  1895,  provides  for  a  state  "bureau  of 
highways"  of  three  persons,  receiving  a 
salary  of  $3,000  per  annum  each  and  ex- 
pense's, appointed  by  the  governor  for  two 
years,  and  selected  with  '-particular  ref- 
erence to  their  qualifications''  for  such 
duties.  They  are  to  collect  general  road 
statistics  from  each  county:  to  make  in- 
quiry concerning  pertinent  geological  and 
topographical  features  of  different  portions 
of  the  state;  to  critically  examine  the  Cali- 
fornia sitate  road  laws  and  inquire  into 
laws  and  methods  of  improvements  of  other 
states  for  the  purpose  of  judging  what  pro- 
visions can  be  best  adapted  to  California 
and  best  serve  its  interests;  to  make  gen- 
eral plans  of  improved  roads,  bridges,  cul- 
verts, etc. ;  to  furnish  advice  and  lnforma- 
tion  free  to  county  officers  inquiring  on  per- 
tinent subjects:  to  supervise  the  preparation 
of  road  materials  at  the  state's  prison  and 
its  equitable  distribution  to  counties;  to  hold 
a  public  meeting  in  each  county  at  least 
once  a  j^ear;  and  they  "shall  publish  from 
time  to  time  *  *  *  bulletins  containing 
useful  recommendations  and  instructions  re- 
garding highway  construction,  maintenance 
and  kindred  subjects." 

The  following  four  states— New  Jersey 
(which  passed  its  first  "state-aid"  lawT  in 
1891),  Massachusetts  (whose  law  dates  from 
1893),  Rhode  Island  (1895)  and  Connecticut 
(1895)— are  those  in  which  highway  con- 
struction has  received  -substantial  encourage- 
ment and  has  made  general  progress.  The 
laws  of  these  states  are  similar  in  provid- 
ing for  a  state  highway  commission,  which 
gives  information  and  advice  and  has  gen- 
eral supervision  and  control  of  construction; 
in  requiring  the  county  board  (or  town  of- 
ficers in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut)  to 
take  the  initiative  in  filing  a  petition  to  the 
commission,  wdth  a  plan  and  profile  of  the 
proposed  work;  in  requiring  the  highway 
commission  to  pass  upon  the  application 
(and  in  Rhode  Island  the  petition  must  be 
also  acted  upon  by  the  state  legislature); 
and  on  favorable  action  the  construction  of 
the  road  under  the  plans  and  specifications 
approved  by  the  commission  and  under  their 
control  (except  in  New  Jersey,  wfaere  the 
county  board  lets  the  contract,  but  the 
highway  commission  inspects  the  work). 
The  principal  restriction  on  this  control  in 
Massachusetts  is  the  requirement  that  the 
contract  for  construction  of  portions  of  the 
road  shall  be  let  to  the  town  or  city  in 
which  such  portions  shall  lie,  if  it  so 
elects.  Repairs  are  made  in  New  Jersey  by 
the  county;  in  Massachusetts  by  the  state, 
and  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  by  the 
townships.  All  the  commissions,  except  that 
of  Rhode  Island,  have  Issued  valuable  an- 
pual  reports. 


Provisions  involving  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  practice  of  these  four  states  fol- 
low: Rhode  Island  calls  road®  that  have 
received  specific  appropriations  from  the 
legislature  "state  highways";  without  such 
legislative  action  the  state  commissioner 
may  macadamize  sample  half-mile  sections 
of  roads  on  proper  application  from  the 
towns,  in  which  case  the  township  is  to 
bear  one-fourth  the  expense  and  the  state 
three-fourths.  The  state  commissioner  of 
highways  is  required  to  be  a  competent  civil 
engineer,  is  elected  by  the  state  assembly 
for  five  years  and  receives  $3,000  per  year 
and  expenses.  Connecticut  has  three  mem- 
bers in  its  "board  of  highway  commission- 
ers." who  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate  for  six  years;  at 
least  one  of  them  must  be  an  experienced 
civil  engineer,  and  they  each  receive  $8  per 
day  and  expenses  while  actually  employed. 
Special  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  law 
are  the  requirement  that  at  least  one  public 
meeting  each  year  shall  be  held  in  each 
county  of  the  state  by  the  commission;  the 
appointment  by  the  governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  council  of  this  "Massachusetts 
highway  commission,"  consisting  of  "three 
competent  persons,"  for  terms  of  three  years 
at  a  salary  of  $2,000  and  traveling  expenses: 
the  making  of  these  improved  roads  "state 
highways,"  and  the  fact  'that  the  construc- 
tion is  confined  between  the  inner  (road) 
"side  of  the  sidewalk  lines.  Distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  New  Jersey  law  are  the  ap- 
]K>intiment  of  the  state  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic roads  for  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $5 
per  day  and  expenses,  and  the  provision  for 
a  rebate  of  taxes  by  the  -township  authori- 
ties up  to  $1  per  wheel  for  wagons  equipped 
with  tires  over  four  inches  in  width. 

The  distribution  of  the  cost  of  these 
roads  in  Rhode  Island  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  state  legislature  in  each  case. 
On  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  state 
this  provision,  partaking  of  the  character 
of  special  enactment  for  each  project,  is  noit 
as  objectionable  as  it  would  usually  be. 
Connecticut  places  one-third  the  cost  on 
the  state,  one-third  on  the  county  and  one- 
third  on  the  town.  In  Massachusetts  the 
state  bears  three- fourths  of  the  expense 
and  one-fourth  is  paid  by  the  county.  The 
New  Jersey  law  provides  for  the  state  pay- 
ing one-third  the  cost,  the  county  seven- 
teen-thirtieths  and  the  lands  bordering  the 
road  one-tenth.  Significant  modifications  in 
the  development  of  these  laws  are  the  fact 
that  in  Massachusetts  the  state  at  first 
bore  all  the  expense,  but  in  1894  put  one- 
fourth  of  it  on  the  county.  In  New  Jersey 
the  present  effective  law  of  general  appli- 
cation and  advantage  is  the  'successor  of  a 
"township  roads  act,"  passed  in  1888,  pla- 
cing on  them  the  cost  and  control  of 
construction,  of  whose  provisions  Neptune 
township,  Monmouth  county,  and  Chester 
township,  Burlington  county,  availed  them- 
selves soon  after  its  passage  by  expending 
a  total  of  about  $70,000:  and  a  "county 
bonding  law,"  passed  in  1889  (providing  for 
placing  two-thirds  the  cost  on  the  county 
and  one-third  on  the  township),  and  applied 
by  Union,  Passaic  and  Morris  counties  on 
a  total  construction  of  over  290  miles  of 
macadamized  roads  at  an  expense  of  over 
$1,300,000.  It  therefore  seems  that  the  tend- 
ency of  legislation,  as  well  as  the  consid- 
erations of  fairness  and  justice,  incline 
toward  the  distribution  of  the  cost  between 
the  state,  county  and  the  lands  contiguous. 

The  appropriations  by  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  $300,000  in  1894,  $400,000 
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In  1895  and  $600,000  in  1896.  In  Connecticut 
the  limit  of  state  aid  is  $75,000  per  year, 
not  more  than  $3,000  of  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  one  township  per  year;  the  town- 
ship's*  share  cannot  exceed  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  assessment  of  the  last  preced- 
ing year;  the  state's  share  of  expenses  to 
date  has  been  about  $177,000.  In  New  Jer- 
sey the  state's  share  in  one  year  inusit  not 
exceed  $100,000,  and  the  expense  to  the 
county  must  not  exceed  one-fourth  per  cent 
of  the  na tables  of  the  county  for  the  preced- 
ing year  if  raised  by  tax,  but  otherwise 
bonds  may  be  issued;  if  for  any  reason  im- 
provements cannot  be  otherwise  secured 
when  desired,  property-owners  may  petition 
for  the  total  expense  to  be  put  upon  them 
and  construction  will  be  thus  secured.  The 
total  appropriation  of  New  Jersey  thus  far 
has  been  $467,000.  Although  these  expenses 
seem  groat,  a  suggestion  of  the  real  eco- 


nomic value  of  the  improvement  is  furnished 
by  the  statement  thait  in  certain  localities 
where  such  roads  have  been  constructed  the 
average  value  of  farms  has  been  doubled 
as  a  consequence;  and  although  Union 
county,  New  Jersey,  spent  $500,000  in  road 
construction,  its  real  estate  increased  so 
much  in  value  that  the  tax  rate  was  lower 
than  before  its  assumption  of  the  debt. 

The  mileage  of  state  roads  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  about  126,  of  which  109  miles 
bare  been  actually  built;  .the  city  and 
county  appropriations  aggregate  about 
$1,500,000.  New  Jersey  has  a  total  of  300 
miles  constructed  and  contracted  for,  the 
total  fund  thus  far  raised  by  the  state, 
counties  and  land-owners  ainounltSng  to 
about  $1,400,000.  In  Connecticut  there  have 
been  constructed  75  miles  of  improved  roads 
at  a  total  expense  of  about  $500,000.— En- 
gineering News. 


CANADIAN  TARIFF  DUTIES  ON  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES. 


For  the  convenience  of  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  the  state  depart- 
ment has  issued  a  copy  of  the  new  Cana- 
dian tariff  law  now  in  force  and  known  as 
the  customs  tariff  of  ls97.   Those  sections  of 

f (articular  interest  to  the  electrical  and  al- 
ied  interests  are  the  following: 
144.  Acid,  sulphuric,  25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

171.  Lubricating  oils,  composed  wholly  or 
In  part  of  petroleum,  costing  less  than  25 
cents  per  gallon,  5  cents  per  gallon. 

175.  Lubricating  oils,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied, and  axle  grease,  25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

185.  China  and  iwrcelain  ware,  also  earth- 
enware and  stoneware,  brown  or  colored, 
and  Rockingham  ware,  white  granite  or 
iron  stoneware,  "c.  c."  or  cream-colored 
ware,  decorated,  printed  or  sponged,  and  all 
earthenware  not  elsewhere  specified,  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

213.  Skins  for  morocco  leather,  tanned  but 
not  further  manufactured;  sole  leather  and 
belting  leather  of  all  kinds;  tanners'  scrap 
leather  and  leather  and  skins,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

238.  Iron  and  steel  railway  bars  or  rails 
of  any  form,  punched  or  not,  not  elsewhere 
specified,  for  railways,  which  term  for  the 
purposes  of  this  item  shall  include  all 
kinds  of  railways,  street  railways  and 
tramways,  even  although  they  are  used  for 
private  purposes  only,  and  even  although 
they  are  not  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  common 
ea trying  of  goods  or  passengers,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

241.  Locomotives  for  railways,  not  else- 
where specified,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

243.  Forgings  of  iron  or  steel  of  whatever 
shape  or  size  or  in  whatever  stage  of  manu- 
facture, not  elsewhere  specified,  and  steel 
shafting,  turned,  compressed  or  polished, 
and  hammered  iron  or  steel  bars  or  shapes, 


not  otherwise  provided  for,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

249.  Wrought  iron  or  steel  boiler  tubes,  not 
elsewhere  specified,  including  fines  and  cor- 
rugated tubes  for  marine  boilers,  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

264.  Wire,  single  or  several,  covered  with 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  rubber  or  other  material, 
including  cable  so  covered,  not  elsewhere 
specified,  mo  per  ceni  ad  valorem. 

265.  lirass  wire,  plain,  10  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

266.  Copper  wire,  plain,  tinned  or  plated, 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

267.  Wire  cloth,  or  woven  wire  of  brass  or 
copper,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

268.  Wire  of  all  metals  and  kinds,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

269.  Wire  rope,  stranded  or  twisted  wire 
clothesline,  picture  or  other  twisted  wire 
and  wire  cable,  not  elsewhere  specified,  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

272.  Lead,  old,  scrap,  pig  and  block,  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

273.  Lead,  in  bars  and  in  sheets,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

275.  Lead,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

276.  Brass  and  copper  nails,  tacks,  rivets 
and  burrs  or  washers,  bells  and  gongs,  not 
elsewhere  specified,  and  all  manufactures  of 
brass  or  copper,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

277.  Zinc,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

278.  Nickel  anodes.  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

294.  Telephone  and  telegraph  instruments, 
electric  and  galvanic  batteries,  electric  mo- 
tors, dynamos,  generators,  sockets,  insulat- 
ors of  all  kinds,  and  electric  apparatus,  not 
elsewhere  specified,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

295.  Electric  light  carbons  and  carbon 
points,  of  all  kinds,  not  elsewhere  specified, 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

296.  Carbons  over  six  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, 15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


CAPACITY  OF  BOXES. 


A  box  4  inches  by  4  inches  square  and  4  1-5 
inches  deep  will  contain  one  quart. 

A  box  7  inches  by  4  inches  square  and  4  4-5 
inches  deep  will  contain  half  a  gallon. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  inches  square  and  4  1-5 
inches  deep  will  contain  one  gallon. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  2-5  inches  square  and  8 
inches  deep  will  contain  one  peck. 


A  box  16  inches  by  8  2-5  inches  wide  and  8 
inches  deep  will  contain  half  a  bushel. 

A  box  16  inches  square  and  8  2-5  inches 
deep  will  contain  one  bushel. 

A  box  24  inches  long  by  16  inches  wide  and 
14  inches  deep  will  contain  half  a  barrel. 

A  box  24  inches  long  by  16  inches  wide  and 
28  inches  deep  will  contain  a  barrel  (3  bush- 
els') 
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FATAL  ACCIDENTS  PER  1,000  EMPLOYES  IN  ANTHRACITE  MINES. 


Yeah. 


18V0,  returns  incomplete. 

1871,  returns  incomplete. 

1872,  returns  incomplete. 

1873,  returns  incomplete. 

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  


1881. 


1884. 
1885.. 
1880.. 
1887.. 


1889. . 
185)0., 
1891.. 
1892., 


1894. . 
1895. , 


Fatal  ac- 

Tons 

72  771 - 

ployes. 



Fatal 

cidents 

mined 

acci- 
dents. 

per  1,006 

em- 
ployes. 

Tons  mined. 

for  each 

fatal 
accident. 

211 

12,653.575 
13*868!o87 

r  59970 
66,038 

37488 

210 

5.601 

44*745 

166 

3*709 

L1899  976 

83*734 

48 199 

224 

4.647 

187M  ''^8 

83*711 

53*402 

231 

4.325 

1 7  7Q1  8<V7 
11,1  .'-i,n.)( 

77*034 

69,960 

238 

3.401 

20  895.220 

87*795 

70.474 

228 

8 !  235 

loVui  071 

-1.7,1)1  I, VI  I 

86  013 

66^842 

194 

2.902 

9'>  077  8f!Q 

113803 

631904 

187 

2.923 

18  661  577 

99*794 

68  847 

262 

3 '.  805 

97  71 1  Vvi 

J.Ul),  if  to 

73*373 

202 

2 '.  753 

91  84'*  Ltd 

122,987 

76,031 

273 

3.591 

'■U)  910  018 

OV,6lV,Vl  O 

110!659 

83  242 

293 

3.520 

*iO  8f'.7  '101 
OU.OO I  ..nil 

105,349 

9L411 

323 

3.533 

33. 200, 608 

±vri.  000 

101 .078 

332 

3!  284 

'v>  m;i ''-wo 

98.076 

100,534 

356 

3*541 

33.520.941 

94*  160 

103^034 

279 

2!  707 

34!o64,543 

122  095 

105*574 

316 

2.965 

37J37V251 

117  522 

117 '290 

364 

3  103 

11  OSSlAfXR 

It  1  ,Ut>0,'*<iO 

114*391 

119!007 

384 

3.226 

3i).()l  5.835 

101  [604 

109,166 

378 

3.463 

40,080.355 

106,033 

123,345 

427 

3.463 

44.320.9(57 

103,796 

129,797 

396 

3.051 

45.7:18.373 

115,500 

138,002 

445 

3.224 

47.179.563 

106,021 

139.655 

439 

3.144 

45.500.179 

103,659 

143,610 

422 

2  939 

51.207,000 

121,344 

It  may  be  interesting  in  passing  to  com- 
pare the  death  rate  in  the  mines  with  that 
of  railway  employes.  The  railways  of  the 
United  States  employed,  in  1895,  785,034  men, 
among  whom  there  were  1,811  fatal  and  25,- 
696  nonfatal  accidents.  This  was  at  the  rate 
of  2.3  fatal  and  32.7  nonfatal  accidents  per 
1,000  employes,  which  is  only  slightly  less  in 
the  matter  of  fatal  accidents,  but  consider^ 
ably  greater  in  injuries,  than  in  the  most 
dangerous   part   of   anthracite  production. 


But  certain  classes  of  railway  employes 
have  very  little  risk  to  meet.  In  fact,  only 
about  one-quarter  of  them  are  in  any  special 
danger.  This  one-quarter,  composed  of  157,731 
trainmen  and  43.158  switchmen,  flagmen  and 
watchmen,  suffered  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  recorded  for  the  year.  This  gave 
the  extremely  high  death  rate  of  6.3  per  1,000 
employes,  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  rate 
for  inside  workmen  in  the  anthracite  mines, 


THE  MISSISSIPPI 

The  spring  of  1897  was  characterized  by  a 
great  flood  in  the  Mississippi  river  valley. 
As  compared  with  previous  floods,  the  high 
water  of  1897  at  Cairo,  111,  ranks  with  the 
highest  ever  recorded.  The  extreme  point 
reached  was  51.6  feet.  Only  three  times  has 
this  mark  been  exceeded;  the  maximum 
reading  in  1882  was  51.83;  in  1883.  52.17;  in 
1884,  51.79.  As  far  back  as  1815  the  Missis- 
sippi river  is  said  to  have  reached  the  51.6 
stage.  The  floods  of  1867  and  1886  rose  to  51 
and  that  of  1862  to  50.8.  These  are  the  only 
years  in  which  it  is  known  that  the  mark  of 
50  feet  has  been  exceeded. 

The  flood  of  1897  came  mostly  from  the 
Ohio  river  and  its  branches.  At  the  time  of 
the  maximum  flood  1.570,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  passed  Cairo.  Of  this  76 
per  cent  came  from  the  Ohio  river,  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  furnishing 
large  contributions  of  the  flood  water.  Be- 
low Cairo  the  St.  Francis,  White  and  Ar- 
kansas rivers  furnished  about  200,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second.  The  upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  rivers,  while  they  were 
not  particularly  responsible  for  the  high 
stage  of  water  at  Cairo,  prolonged  it.  As 
the  flood  water  from  the  Ohio  river  passed 
away  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers  increased  their  supply  until  it  reached 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  stage  at  Cairo, 
which  has  been  diminished  to  about  1,400,000 
cubic  feet.  For  nineteen  days  the  flood  stood 
above  the  50-foot  mark.  This  established  a 
record,  For  the  nineteen  highest  days  of  1892 


FLOOD  OF  1897. 

the  average  stage  of  water  was  49.8  feet. 
In  1883  it  was  50.6  feet,  in  1884  50.5  feet. 

The  great  flood  of  1897  began  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, with  rain  and  snow  in  the  Ohio  and 
central  Mississippi  valleys.  This,  with  a  lit- 
tle snow  that  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
brought  the  Ohio  river  up  to  44.4  feet  at 
Cincinnati.  The  water  at  Cairo  rose  to  34.7 
feet,  and  just  when  it  was  declining  an- 
other freshet  came  up  to  swell  the  volume 
of  water.  From  Feb.  20  to  24  heavy  rains 
fell  in  the  Ohio  valley,  which  brought  the 
water  up  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  61.6 
feet  at  Cincinnati.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  sharp  freshets  in  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers  which,  with  sudden  rises 
in  the  upper  Mississippi,  brought  the  Cairo 
stage  to  a  height  of  48.6  feet  on  March  11. 

This  heavy  rain  was  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage over  the  lake  region  of  a  cyclonic  storm 
which  precipitated  a  great  amount  of  water 
over  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee on  March  5  and  6.  The  rain  was  very 
heavy  in  several  localities  and  many  cloud- 
bursts were  reported.  At  Cincinnati  five 
inches  of  rain  fell  one  day,  and  at  Indianap- 
olis and  St.  Louis  more  than  three  inches 
fell.  Other  storms  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession and  there  was  scarcely  a  day  from 
March  2  to  23  without  rain.  The  total  pre- 
cipitation during  the  month  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley— that  is,  the  central  part  of  it— 
aggregated  ten  inches.  The  effect  was  a 
stage  of  water  at  Cincinnati  of  50.1  on  March 
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12;  March  15  at  Chattanooga,  37.9  feet; 
March  20  at  Nashville.  48.6  feet;  March  29  at 
,St.  Louis,  23.2  feet.  The  culmination  was  a 
mark  of  51.6  feet  at  Cairo  March  25  to  27. 

The  heights  eventually  attained  at  the  prin- 
cipal stations  below  Cairo,  according  to  the 
figures  given  in  the  Engineering  News  by 
William  Starling,  chief  engineer  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi levee  district,  were  as  follows: 

Above  record 
1S97.    since  1870. 

Memphis  37.10  1.50 

Helena  51.85  3.75 

Mouth  White  l  iver  52.40  2.00 

Arkansas  City  52.00  1.70 

Greenville  46.65  2.35 

Lake  Providt  nee  44.40  2.50 

Vicksburg  52.50  3.45 

Natchez  49.80  1.20 


Above  record 
«  since  1870. 

Baton  Rouge  40.60  2.15 

New  Orleans  19.50  (?)1.60 

The  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  flood 
ran  far  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  but  an 
accurate  estimate  will  not  be  obtainable  un- 
til the  government  engineers  have  handed 
in  their  reports.  Thousands  of  square  miles 
were  inundated,  hundreds  of  towns  were 
flooded,  thousands  of  houses  swept  away, 
many  lives  were  lost  and  much  suffering 
caused  by  the  long-continued  high  water. 
All  the  railroads  paralleling  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi were  abandoned  for  weeks.  The  loss 
on  the  Illinois  Central  alone  was  very  large. 
The  floods  broke  levees  and  thus  directly 
cost  the  government  a  large  sum  of  money. 
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C  ompiled  from  latest  official  reports  by  J.  S.  Turner,  principal  keeper  of  Georgia  penitentiary. 
(Special  report,  October,  1897.) 


State  or  Territory. 


Arkansas 
♦Alabama.. 
Arizona  . . 
Colorado  . , 


California  — 

(San  Quentin) 

+Florida  

{Georgia  

Iowa  (Ft.Madisonj 

Iowa  (Anamosa).. 

Indiana  (North) 

Indiana  (South) . . . 

§Illinois  (Chester). . 
Illinois  (Joliet)... 


Kansas  

ilLouisiana  

Maryland  

Massachusetts.. 


Minnesota. . 


*Mississippi . 
New  York. . 


New  Jersey   

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Mexico  

North  Carolina.  . 

Nevada   

Ohio  


Oregon  

Rhode  Island. . . 
t+South  Carolina. 
^Tennessee  

Texas   


Vermont  

Virginia  

West  Virginia . 


How  Employed. 


State  farms  and  mines  and  share  farms.. 


Manufacturing  articles  for  state  institutions.. 
Manufacturing  brick,  burning  lime,  quarrying 

si  one  for  prison  building  

Manufacturing  articles  not  stated.  Contracts. 

Manufacturing  jute  on  state  account  


Manufacturing  chairs,  farm  tools,  etc.  Contracts 

Quarrying  stone  and  building  prison  

Manufacturing  chairs,  boots  and  shoes,  gloves  and 

mitts,  cooperage  and  bicycles.  Contracts  

Manufacturing  shoes,  saddles  and  harness,  brush 

and  wire  goods.  Contracts  


Quarrying  stone;  manufacturing  harness,  chairs. 

knitting,  brooms,  cigars,  cooperage,  on  state  acc't 
In  mines  on  contracts  and  state  account  


Manuf 'g  boots,  shoes,  furniture,  etc.  Contracts  . . . 
Manuf'g  brushes,  harness,  shoes,  trunks,  rattan 

goods  and  shirts.  Piece  price  and  contracts  — 
Manufacture  shoes  and  leather  goods.  Contracts. 

Manufacturing  binding  twine  on  state  account 


Manufacturing  clothing,  brush  fiber,  paper  boxes, 
carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  stoves,  etc., etc.  State 
account  and  piece  price  plan  

Manufacturing  shoes,  matting,  brushes,  shirts  and 
trousers.  Piece  price  plan  

Manufacturing  articles  not  stated.  Contracts  

Manuf'g  brick,  quarrying  stone,  building  prison. . 

On  farm  owned  by  state,  on  leased  farms,  manu- 
facturing brick  on  state  account  

No  productive  enterprises  

Manufacturing  on  contract  and  piece  price  plan. 
Articles  manufactured  not  stated  

Manufacturing  brick,  state  account  

Manuf'g  boots,  shoes  and  wire  goods.  Contracts 


Hired  out  on  farms.  Worked  on  shares,  on  state 
farms,  on  railroad  contracts  and  in  walls  manu- 
facturing articles  not  stated.  Contracts  

Manufacturing  shoes.  Contracts  

On  small  farm  and  manufacturing  articles  not 
stated.  Contracts  

Manufacturing  articles  not  stated.  Contracts  


Hoiv  Controlled. 


Commission   5 

Commission  5 

Superintendent. 

Commission   6 

Commission   5 

Com'r  of  agriculture. 
Principal  keeper. 
Warden. 
Warden. 

Commission   3 

Commission  3 

Commission  3 


Commission  3 

Commission  3 


Commission  5 

Commission  5 


Commission  5 

Commission  5 


Superintendent. 

Commission  6 

Commission  4 

Commission   7 

Commission  11 

Commission. 

Commission   5 

Superintendent. 

Commission  8 

Commission  5 

Commission  3 


Commission   3 

Commission  3 


Commission  3 

Commission  5 


*The  majority  are  leased  out  in  coal  mines.  Some  hired  on  farms.  Some  worked  on  state 
farms  and  some  in  cotton  factory.  Receipts,  all  sources,  $423,874.42.  Expenditures,  $288,066.11. 
tLeased  to  private  individuals.  Price  not  given  in  report.  jLeased  for  $25,000  per  annum.  §Asks 
for  appropriation  $75,000  for  ordinary  expenses.  ULeased  out  for  $50,000  per  annum.  **Worked 
on  state  farms  and  on  share  farms.  No  net  results  to  state.  Official  report  not  at  hand.  Women 
make  clothing  for  all  convicts.  ttWorked  on  state  farms  and  share  farms.  No  net  results  to 
state.  Official  report  not  at  hand.  Women  and  boys  in  knitting  mill.  tiFormerly  leased.  New 
system  inaugurated  and  building  central  penitentiary  for  accommodation  of  all  convicts. 
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State  or  Territory. 

Date  of  Report 

No.  in  Prison. 

Average  No. 
for  fiscal 
year. 

Cost  of 

maintenance, 
per  capita, 
per  annum. 

Net  cost, 
per  capita, 
per  annum. 

Profit, 
per  capita, 
per  annum. 

j  Whites. 

j  Negroes. 

Read  and 
write. 

Illiterate. 

j  Recidivists. 

Oct..  '96 

Aug..  *m 

981 

931 

$129  89 

$0.94 

305 

675 

442 

539 

120 

Dec,  Ufi 
Nov.,  »9fi 
Aug.,  '95 

231 
607 
1,287 

103.14 
154.48 
124.63 

$92.20 

142 
491 
1,167 

89 
116 
120 

47 

635 
1,278 

100.88 

269 

(San  Quentin) 

April, '96 
Jan.,  '97 

Jan.,  '9;') 

Oct.,  '9(5 
Oct.,  '96 
Oct.,  '96 

Oct.,  '96 

July,  '96 
Dec,  '9."> 
Nov.,  '96 
Sept.,  '96 
July,  '96 

2.340 

441 

542 

842 
817 
89 

1,319 
892 

1,1. r>2 

768 
796 
469 

2,370 
429 

Iowa  (Ft.Madison) . . 
Iowa  (Anamosa)  

182.90 

110.77 

118.11 
104.29 
182.64 
145.15 
171.88 

72.50 
110.17 

406 
(  Com 
<  men 
(  616 

730 

668 

764 
1,112 

640 

35 
mit-  ) 
ts.  > 
24  S 
112 
149 
135 
207 
251 

31 

855 
815 
868 
1.419 
882 

2.87 

730 
544 

112 

273 

Illinois  (Chester)  

Illinois  (Joliet)  

38.17 

139 
111 

274 
135 

14.39 

4.61 

1,211 

108 

740 
759 
479 

104.27 
186.15 
142.89 

23.93 

311 

457 

563 

205 

135 
137 

32.62 

426 

43 

421 

47 

3.508 

1.023 
180 
195 

1.145 
70 

2,056 
357 
193 

3,721 
1,000 
181 

125.55 
175.22 
107.35 
200.39 
161.96 
376.90 
132.84 
116.40 
324.64 

87.34 
127.78 

3,293 
821 

215 
202 

3,103 
899 
161 
138 
602 
59 

405 
124 
19 
57 
543 
11 

1,374 

Dec,  '9.; 
Nov.,  '96 
Jan.,  '9; 
Jan.,  '97 

New  Hampshire  

27.0, 

47.45 

'  376.90 
26.61 

183 
250 

12 

895 

North  Carolina  

1,198 

76.53 

166 

Dec,  '96 
Dec,  '96 
Dec,  '96 

2,174 
857 
154 

Oregon   

Rhode  Island  

152.86 

179 

14 

Oct.,  '96 
Jan.,  '96 

4,421 
159 

1,635 
580 

4,505 
155 

1,320 

567 

118.16 
121.84 
57.54 
94.03 

21.12 
2.16 

37.11 

1,729 
156 

\  C 
}  310 

2,692 
3 

o  m  mi 

1,325 

2,174 
137 
tmen 
304 

2,247 
22 
ts.  ) 
274  S 

543 

Oct.,  '96 
Sept.,  '96 

West  Virginia  

33.06 

FASTEST  STEAM  YACHT  AFLOAT. 


The  steam  yacht  Ellide,  iu  the  course  of 
her  second  speed  trial  over  a  measured 
course,  has  made  a  new  record  for  the  mile, 
doing  the  distance  in  one  minute  and  thirty- 
eight  seconds.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
six  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  or  within  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  speed  attained  by 
the  torpedo  boat  Turbinia  on  her  famous 
trial. 

This  result  in  a  boat  only  eighty  feet  long 
has  been  attained  by  a  special  design  of 
hull,  engines  and  boilers.  The  hull  is  of 
composite  construction,  the  frames  and 
scantling  being  of  steel  and  the  skin  con- 
sisting of  two  thicknesses  of  mahogany. 
She  is  divided  into  water-tight  compart- 
ments by  five  steel  bulkheads,  and  sta- 
bility is  further  assured  by  providing  a  num- 
ber of  copper  air  tanks. 

The  boiler  is  of  a  special  type  water  tube 
designed  by  Mr.  Mosher  for  high-speed  ves- 
sels, and  combines  a  large  steam-raising 
capacity,  with  a  minimum  of  weight.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  draught  and 
to  the  circulation  of  the  water.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  former  are  such  that  the 
gases  pass  through  the  length  of  the  boiler 
twice  before  entering  the  uptake.  The 
boiler  is  arranged  in  two  sections,  with  a 
view  to  enabling  one  of  them  to  be  used 
if  the  other  should  be  disabled  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  lube  or  other  mishap. 


If  we  except  the  engines  which  have  been 
put  into  some  of  the  recent  airships,  the  en- 
gines of  the  Ellide  are  probably  the  lightest 
for  their  horse  power  that  have  ever  been 
built.  They  are  quadruple  expansion,  the 
cylinders  being  9  inches,  13  inches,  18  inches 
and  24  inches  in  diameter  by  10  inches 
stroke.  On  the  trial  in  question,  with  a 
boiler  pressure  of  250  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  they  ran  650  revolutions  a  minute. 

In  the  official  trial  the  Ellide  will,  be 
lightened  by  about  3,000  pounds  of  weight 
in  the  shape  of  the  twenty  guests  which 
were  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  last  trial. 
Her  engines  will  also  have  worn  down  to  a 
smoother  bearing,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  thirty- seven  and  three-quarteir 
miles  an  hour  record  of  the  Turbinia  will  be 
broken.  Below  is  a  list  of  the  fastest 
yachts  and  torpedo  boats  in  the  world: 

Miles  an 
Description,  hour. 
*Turbinia  (English). ..  .Torpedo  boat  37;)4 

Ellide  (American).   Yacht  36y2 

Star  (English)  Torpedo  boat  36 

Porter  (American)  Torpedo  boat  34 

Eeiseen  (American)   Yacht  316-10 

Norwood   (American)...       Yacht  30 
Yankee  Doodle  (Amer.)      Yacht        29  6-10 
Vamoose   (American)...       Yacht  26 

^Driven  by  triple  eoiupouud  stejim  turbine,. 


INTERESTING  MARINE  STATISTICS. 


INTERESTING   MARINE  STATISTICS. 


OCEAN  LINERS. 
A  comparison  of  the  new  ocean  liners  be- 
ing built  for  the  White  Staf  and  the  North 
German  Lloyd  companies  with  the  Great 
Eastern  is  made  by  The  Engineer  of  London 
as  follows: 

No.  Ger.  Great 
Lloyd's   Wh.  Star  East- 
st.amers.  Ocecuiic.  ern. 
Length    between  per- 
pendiculars, feet   625       680  6S0 

Length  over  all,  feet..     645       704  697 

Beam,  feet   66         72(  7)  83 

Draft,   feet   26         26  28 

Molded  depth,  feet   43 

Displacement,  tons. .  ..20,500  24,349(?)  32,160 
Gross  tonnage,  tons. .  ..13,700  17,000  22,000 
Indicated  horse-power. 30, 000   45,000  2,700 

Speed,    knots   23         27  12 

Number  of  propellers..        2  3  *1 

Estimated  coefficient 
of  fineness  67        .67(?)  .71 

♦And  paddle  wheels. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  old 
Great  Eastern  has  yet  to  be  beaten  in  dis- 
placement, or  actual  size.  The  greatest  con- 
trast is  in  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the 
engines  and  the  resultant  speed. 

THE  LONGEST  VESSEL  EVER  BUILT. 

The  White  Star  steamship  Oceanic,  being 
constructed  by  Harland  &  Wolff  of  Belfast, 
will  be  the  longest  vessel  ever  built.  As  de- 
signed this  twin-screw  passenger  steamer 
will  be  704  feet  long  and  will  measure  17,000 
gross  tons.  She  is  to  be  capable  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  six  days,  in  any  weather;  but 
the  full  details  of  her  construction  were  not 
made  public  to  time  of  going  to  press.  As 
compared  with  other  large  vessels  the  record 
stands  about  as  follows:  Great  Eastern, 
679%  feet  long  on  water  line  and  691  feet 
long  over  all;  beam,  83  feet;  depth.  48  feet; 
registered  tonnage,  18,915  and  32,160  tons  dis- 
placement. The  Lueania  and  Campania  of 
the  Cunard  line,  the  next  longest  ships,  are 
620  feet  long,  65-foot  beam,  37-foot  depth  of 
hold  and  measure  12,950  gross  tons.  The 
Majestic  and  Teutonic  are  582  feet  long.  51- 
foot  8-inch  beam,  39  feet  4  inches  deep,  with 
a  measured  cargo  space  for  4,270  tons.  The 
Georgic,  also  of  the  White  Star  line,  is  560 
feet  long,  60-foot  beam,  36  feet  deep  and  has 
a  gross  tonnage  of  10,150  tons  and  a  net  ton- 
nage of  6.570  tons.  The  freight  carrier 
Pennsylvania  of  the  Hamburg-American  line 
is  585  feet  long,  62-foot  beam,  42  feet  deep, 
23,400  tons  displacement  and  13,500  tons  dead 
weight. 

COAST-DEFENSE  FORTIFICATIONS. 

Additional  coast-defense  fortifications  are 
urged  in  the  report  of  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
major-general  commanding  the  army,  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  war. 
Gen.  Miles  states  that  approximately  $26.- 
000,000  has  thus  far  been  appropriated  by 
the  government  for  coast  defense,  which  is 
about  one-third  of  the  sum  required  to  put 
the  country  in  safe  condition  for  defense. 
The  principal  additional  appropriations  for 
fortifications  which  Gen.  Miles  recommended 
are  in  amount  and  location  as  follows:  Bos- 
ton harbor,  $1,347,000;  Narragansett  bay, 
$833,000;  defenses  of  Long  Island  sound, 
$1,070,000:  eastern  entrance  New  York,  $489,- 
000;  southern  entrance  New  York,  $1,419,000; 
approaches   to   Philadelphia,    $141,000;  ap- 


proaches to  Baltimore.  $499,000;  approaches 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  $604,000;  Hampton 
roads,  $463,000;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  $1,336,- 
000;  Columbia  river,  $605,000;  Puget  sound. 
$1,140,000.  An  increase  in  the  army  of  at 
least  two  additional  regiments  of  artillery 
is  also  urged. 

THE  MERCHANT  MARINE. 
(Bureau  of  Navigation). 
The  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
on  June  30,  1896,  comprised  22,908  vessels  of 
4,703,880  gross  tons— a  decrease  of  330  ves- 
sels but  an  increase  of  68,000  tons  over  the 
previous  year.  Wooden  sailing  vessels  num- 
bered 16,244,  of  2,310,819  gross  tons.  Iron  and 
steel  steamers  numbered  880,  of  1.004,113 
gross  tons.  Vessels  documented  at  the  At- 
lantic and  gulf  ports  numbered  16,786,  of 
2,667,313  gross  tons;  at  Pacific  coast  ports. 
1.560,  of  437,972  tons;  on  the  great  lakes. 
2,333,  of  1,324,068  tons;  and  on  the  western 
rivers,  1.229  vessels,  of  274,527  tons.  Vessels 
registered  for  the  foreign  trade  numbered 
1,257,  of  844,954  tons,  of  which  244  are 
steamers.  Vessels  built  and  documented 
during  the  year  numbered  723,  of  227,096  gross 
tons,  or  more  than  double  the  construction 
of  the  previous  year.  On  the  great  lakes 
117  vessels,  of  108,782  tons,  were  built. 


BELL .  TIME   ON  SHIPBOARD. 

Time,  a.m.   |  Time, 


2  bells. 

3  bells. 

4  bells. 

5  bells. 

6  bells, 
bells. 


1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 
3:30 


bell, 
bells., 
bells, 
bells, 
bells., 
bells.. 
j7  bells. 


m. 


8  bells...  4:00|8  bells 


4:30il  bell....  8:30 

5:00  2  bells...  9:00 

.  5:30  3  bells...  9:30 

.  6:00  4  bells... 10:0U 

.  6:30)5  bells... 10:30 

.  7:00|6  bells.. .11:00 

.  7:3017  bells... 11:30 

8 : 00 1 8  bells... Noon 


Time,  p.  m.   |  Time,  p.  m.   I  Time,  p.  m. 

1  bell....l2:30|l  bell....  4:30  1  bell....  8:30 

2  bells...  1:0012  bells...  5:00  2  bells...  9:00 

3  bells...  1:30|3  bells...  5:30  3  bells...  9:30 

4  bells...  2:0014  bells...  6:00  4  bells. .  .10:00 

5  bells...  2:30)1  bell....  6:30|5  bells. .  .10:30 

6  bells...  3:0012  bells...  7:0016  bells. .  .11:00 

7  bells...  3:30)3  bells...  7:30)7  bells. .  .11:30 

8  bells...  4:00)4  bells...  8:00)8  "  Midnight 
On  shipboard,  for  the  purpose  of  discipline 

and  to  divide  the  watch  fairly,  the  crew 
is  mustered  in  two  divisions;  the  starboard 
(right  side,  looking  toward  the  head)  and 
the  port  (left).  The  day  commences  at 
noon,  and  is  thus  divided:  Afternoon  watch, 
noon  to  4  p.  m. ;  first  dog  watch,  4  p.  m.  to 
6  p.  m.;  second  dog  watch,  6  p.  m.  to  8 
p.  m. ;  first  watch,  8  p.  m.  to  midnight; 
middle  watch,  12  a.  m.  to  4  a.  m. ;  morning 
watch,  4  a.  m.  to  8  a.  m.;  forenoon  watch, 
8  a.  m.  to  noon.  This  makes  seven  watches, 
which  enables  the  crew  to  keep  them  al- 
ternately, as  the  watch  which  comes  on 
duty  at  noon  one  day  has  the  afternoon  next 
day,  and  the  men  who  have  only  four  hours' 
rest  one  night  have  eight  hours  the  next. 
This  is  the  reason  for  having  dog  watches, 
which  are  made  by  dividing  the  hours  be- 
tween 4  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  into  two  watches. 
Time  is  kept  by  means  of  "bells,"  although 
sometimes  there  is  but  one  bell  on  the  ship. 
— Whitaker. 

THE  WrORLD'S  DRY-DOCKS. 
The    world's   dry-docks    number    622,  of 
which  England  owns  about  56  per  cent,  with 
266  located  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland 
and  74  located  in  England's  colonies  and  de- 


MINOR  RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 


so 


pendencies.  The  Other  dry-docks  are  scat- 
tered through  about  twenty-one  other  na- 
tions. The  United  States  has  63;  France,  CO; 
Germany,  32;  Spain,  14;  Holland,  Italy  and 


Sweden,  13  each,  and  Belgium,  11.  The  Em- 
press dock,  at  Southampton,  is  the  largest 
Single  graving  dock  in  the  world;  It  is  751 
feet  long,  88y2  feet  wide  and  28^  feet  deep. 


MINOR  RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  IN  GREAT  BRIT- 
AIN. 

Railway  accidents  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  1896,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
British  board  Of  trade,  resulted  in  the  death 
of  1,008  persons  and  the  injury  of  5,877  per- 
sons. Only  8  persons  were  killed  and  541 
persons  were  injured  by  accidents  to  trains, 
rolling  stock,  permanent  way,  etc.,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fatalities  and  injuries  be- 
ing due  to  accidents  from  other  causes,  in- 
cluding accidents  from  want  of  care  and 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  persons  in- 
jured. Besides  these  accidents  resulting 
from  the  movement  of  trains,  85  persons 
were  killed  and  11,002  persons  were  injured 
by  accidents  which  occurred  on  the  premises 
of  railway  companies,  but  which  were  not 
connected  with  the  movement  of  trains. 
These  very  large  figures  of  injuries  are  due 
in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  insignifi- 
cant accidents  which  are  reported;  all  in- 
juries to  passengers,  however  slight,  being 
reported,  and  also  all  injuries  to  employes, 
which  are  serious  enough  to  prevent  the  em- 
ploye injured  from  working  at  his  usual  em- 
ployment for  five  hours  on  any  one  of  the 
three  working  days  next  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident.  This  condition  needs 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  any  com- 
parisons between  the  figures  of  injuries  in 
English  and  American  railway  accidents. 
This  report  brings  out  very  strongly  the 
small  proportion  of  the  total  deaths  and  in- 
juries from  railway  accidents  in  England 
which  resulted  from  accidents  to  trains, 
and  also  the  great  extent  to  which  care- 
lessness and  disobedience  are  responsible 
for  railway  accidents  instead  of  mechanical 
defects. 

RAILWAY    RATES    IN    EUROPE  AND 
AMERICA. 

Ry.  Sleeper 
Miles.  Hrs.  fare  fare. 
New  York  to  St.  Paul... 1,314  40  $31.50  $7.00 
New  York  to  Denver. ..  .1,937  64  48.75  11.00 
Paris  to  Constantinople.  1,875  65  71.00  28.00 
Paris  to  St.  Petersburg.    600   59   56.00  25.00 

Calais  to  Brindisi  1,380   56   66.00  26.00 

New  York  to  Omaha. ..  .1,400   41  32.75  7.50 

Paris  to  Lisbon  1,175   48   48.00  22.00 

x\ew  York  to  Chicago...   960   27   20.00  5.00 

Leipsic  to  Rome   945   35   44.00  15.00 

Washington  to  Chicago.   921   24   18.00  5.00 

Ostend  to  Vienna   821   29   33.00  10.00 

Paris  to  Madrid   810   28   34.00  15.00 

Paris  to  Vienna   790   26   30.00  7.50 

Washington  to  Jackson- 
ville  760   20   21.00  5.00 

Paris  to  Rome   775   34   33.00  10.00 

Paris  to  Berlin   663    20    24.00  8.00 

Paris  to  Frankfort   375   15    19.00  5.00 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  first-class 
rate  is  uniformly  almost  twice  as  high  in 
Europe  as  it  is  in  America. 

THE  HEAVIEST  ENGINE. 
A  tank  locomotive  weighing  ninety-two 
tons  (gross),  which  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
engines  in  the  world,  has  been  built  for  the 
Indian  state  railways  (5  feet  6  inches  gauge) 
by  Neilson  &  Co.  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Its 
total  weight  is  206,276  pounds,   while  the 


Johnstone  duplex  engines  on  the  Mexican 
Central  railway  weigh  230,000  pounds.  The 
tank  engines  of  the  St.  Clair  tunnel  weigh 
195,000  pounds,  and  the  decapod  pusher  en- 
gines of  the  Erie  railroad  weigh  192,000 
pounds.  The  Indian  engine  has  eight  coupled 
driving  wheels,  with  single  leading  and 
trailing  axles,  these  latter  being  carried  in 
radial  axle  boxes.  The  engine  has  outside 
cylinders,  an  extension  smokebox  and  an  in- 
closed cab  between  the  firebox  and  the  rear 
coal  bunker,  the  tanks  being  on  each  side 
ol"  the  boiler.  The  two  middle  pair  of  driv- 
ing wheels  have  blind  tires.  The  leading 
dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Driving  wheels  4  feet  3  inches 

Leading  and  trailing  wheels.  .3  feet  7  inches 

Wheelbase,  driving  16  feet  0  inches 

Wheelbase,  total  31  feet  3  inches 

Weight  on  driving  wheels  155,932  pounds 

Weight  on  leading  wheels          19,376  pounds 

Weight  on  trailing  wheels          30,968  pounds 

Weight,  total  206,276  pounds 

Cylinders   20  by  26  inches 

Connecting  rod,  length  c.  to  c.9  feet  9  inches 

Boiler,   diameter  5  feet  4Y2  inches 

Boiler,  height  from  rail  to  center  line. 8  feet 

Boiler,   pressure  180  pounds 

Firebox  (inside)  

...7  feet  iy±  inches  by  4  feet  iy8  inches 

Smokestack,  diameter  1  foot  3y2  inches 

Smokestack,  height  from  rail  to  top... 

 13  feet  6  inches 

LONDON  RAILWAY  STATISTICS. 
The  traffic  on  the  London  Metropolitan  and 
Metropolitan  district  railways  for  the  first 
half  of  1897  amounted  to  69,260,675  passen- 
gers. At  this  rate  the  total  traffic  for  1897 
would  be  138,521,350.  In  1896  the  actual  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  was  131,131,305,  as 
compared  with  121,163,803  in  1886  and  76,- 
388,417  in  1876.  The  Metropolitan  railway 
is  a  little  over  69  miles  long,  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan district  operates  about  14  2-3 
miles.  The  length  of  line  worked  by 
the  engines  of  the  first-named  company  is 
80  4-5  miles,  and  that  of  the  second  is  about 
36  miles.  During  the  first  half  of  1897  the 
aggregate  train  mileage  of  the  Metropolitan 
was  1,441,152  miles,  and  that  of  the  Metro- 
politan district  was  765,426  miles.  The  one 
company  on  July  1,  1897,  owned  80  loco- 
motives, 406  passenger  cars  and  242  freight 
tracks,  and  the  other  company  owned  54 
locomotives,  374  passenger  cars  and  35 
freight  cars.  The  capital  expended  by  the 
Metropolitan  railway  to  July  1,  1897.  was 
$61,323,765,  while  the  Metropolitan  district 
expended  in  the  same  time  $38,681,065.  The 
net  revenue  from  the  first-named  line  for 
the  first  half  of  1897  was  $1,174,260,  and 
that  of  the  Metropolitan  district  was  $627,- 
740. 

1,000-MILE  TICKETS. 
By  a  majority  of  one— two  dissenting— the 
judges  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  court  have 
declared  valid  the  act  of  the  legislature  of 
1891  compelling  railways  in  the  state  to  issue 
1,000-mile  tickets,  good  for  any  member  of  a 
family,  for  $20.  The  suit  was  brought 
against  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern company  in  1895  and  was  contested 
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on  the  ground  tbat  that  company  and  also 
the  Michigan  Central  are  operating  under 
special  charters  empowering  them  to  fix  their 
own  rates.  As  to  the  rights  thus  acquired 
the  majority  opinion  says:  "The  companies 
at  present  forming  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railway  company  derived 
rights  under  the  law  permitting  the  con- 
solidation, and  while  there  may  be  difficulty 
in  subjecting  so  much  of  the  property  of  the 
consolidated  company  as  lies  without  the 
state  to  our  jurisdiction,  or  in  controlling 
the  transactions  of  the  corporation  itself 
without  the  state,  or  in  fixing  taxation  upon 
a  basis  which  rests  upon  its  earnings  outside 
of  the  state,  it  is  not  apparent  why  the  com- 
pany, as  to  the  exercise  of  its  corporate 
functions  within  the  state,  is  not  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  act  authorizing  its  consol- 
idation, as  limited  by  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions in  force  at  that  time,  or  why  it  is 
not  subject  to  local  legislation." 

MEXICAN  RAILWAYS. 
Mexican  railways  in  1896,  says  Mr.  Ro- 
mero in  the  "Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,"  aggregated  nearly  7,000 
miles  in  length.  During  1895-96  Mexico  ex- 
ported precious  metals  worth  $64,838,595,  of 
*  which  $51,071,661  went  to  the  United  States. 
Out  of  $40,178,306  in  commodities  exported 
$28,580,034  in  value  went  to  the  United 
States.  But  Mexico  imported  from  "  the 
United  States  $20,145,763  out  of  $42,253,938 
total  value  of  imports. 

THE  STEEL-RAIL  POOL. 
The  steel-rail  pool  was  in  existence  many 
years,  and  was  more  successful  in  holding 
up  prices  than  probably  any  other  pool  that 
has  ever  been  known  in  the  iron  trade.  It 
advanced  the  price  of  rails  from  $22  to  $28 
per  ton  between  June  and  September,  1895, 
on  a  rising  market  for  iron  products  in  gen- 
eral, and  then  when  the  general  market 
fell  it  continued  to  hold  the  price  of  rails 
at  $28  for  fifteen  months,  or  until  De- 
cember. 1896,  when  it  reduced  it  to  $25.  How 
successful  the  steel-rail  mills  have  been  in 
maintaining  prices  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing comparison  of  average  annual  prices 
of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  steel  billets  and  steel 
rails  since  1888.  There  has  never  been  any 
pool  of  makers  of  pig  iron,  and  none  in  steel 
billets  except  the  short-lived  one  which 
lasted  for  eight  months  in  1896  and  then 
went  to  pieces,  so  that  the  prices  of  pig  and 
of  billets  may  be  taken  as  normal  prices 


in  a  free  market,  the  difference  between 
them  representing,  approximately,  except 
in  1896,  the  difference  in  cost,  while  the 
difference  between  the  prices  or  billets  and 
rails  represents  approximately  the  profits 
per  ton  which  the  steel-rail  men  were  en- 
abled to  make  by  reason  of  their  pool. 

Average  Pittsburg  prices  for  pig  iron, 
billets  and  rails: 

s-Diff'nce  betw.-^ 
Besse-  pig      gig  billets 

mer    .  Steel — ,     and     and  and 

pig.  Billets.  Bails,  billets,  rails,  rails. 
$17.38  $28.78  $29.83  $11.40  $12.45  $1.05 
18.00  29.45  29.25  11.45  11.25  .20 
31.75 
29.92 
30.00 
28.12 
24.00 
24.33 
27.75 
20.00 


1888 
1S89 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


18.85 
15.95 
14.37 
12.87 
11.38 
12.72 
12.09 


Feb.  97  10.50 


30.32 
25.32 
23.63 
20.44 
16.58 
18.48 
19.33 
16.00 


11.47 
9.37 
9.26 
7.57 
5.20 
5.76 
7.24 
4.00 


12.90 
13.97 
15.63 
15.25 
12.62 
11.51 
15.66 
8.50 


1.43 
4.60 
6.37 
7.68 
7.42 
5.85 
8.42 
4.00 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RAILROADS. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  introduc- 
tion of  railroads  in  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  for  the  first  third  of  a  century 
from  1825: 

England,  Sept.  27,  1825. 

Austria,  Sept.  30,  1828. 

France,  Oct.  1,  1828. 

Switzerland,  July  15.  1844. 

Jamaica,  Nov.  21,  1845. 

Spain,  Oct.  24,  1848. 

Canada,  May,  1850. 

Mexico,   ,  1850. 

Peru,   ,  1850. 

Sweden,  ,  1851. 

United  States,  Dec.  28,  1827. 

Belgium,  May  3,  1835. 

Germany,  Dec.  7,  1835. 

Chile,  January,  1852.. 

East  Indies,  April  18,  1853. 

Norway,  July,  1853. 

Portugal,   ,  1854. 

Brazil,  April  30,  1854. 

Victoria,  Sept.  14,  1854. 

Columbia,  Jan.  28,  1855. 

Cuba,   ,  1837. 

Russia,  April  4,  1838. 

Italy,  Sept.  — ,  1839. 

New  South  Wales,  Sept.  25,  1855. 

Egypt,  January,  1856. 

Middle  Australia,  April  21,  1856. 

Natal,  June  26,  1860. 

Turkey,  Oct.  4,  1860. 
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Flesh  is  known  to  be  a  very  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  therefore  in  all  methods  of  cooking 
now  in  use  if  the  interior  parts  are  perfectly 
cooked  -the  exterior  parts  are  found  to  be 
much  overdone,  with  corresponding  loss  of 
the  nutritious  juices  of  the  flesh.  There  has 
been  invented  a  new  form  of  heat-conductor 
for  cooking  the  interior  parts  of  joints  of 
meat,  poultry  or  fish  simultaneously  with 
the  outer  parts.  This  is  effected  by  metallic 
conductors  which  conduct  the  exterior  heat 
to  the  interior  parts,  and  thereby  produce  a 
great  saving  of  fuel,  time  and  food,  besides 
which  the  juices  of  the  meat  are  conserved 
so  that  the  cooked  meat  is  much  more  pala- 
table and  wholesome.  The  forms  of  heat- 
conductors  that  have  been  found  by  experi- 
ment most  effective  for  roasting  and  baking 
nre  pointed  blades  of  copper,  unon  which  are 
fixed  rather  large  globular  beads  of  malle- 


able iron,  of  which  conductors  are  notv 
made.  The  iron  head  is  left  covered  with 
its  natural  black  oxide,  to  be  in  the  best 
state  to  absorb  heat.  The  blade  is  tinned,  to 
make  it  more  wholesome  when  in  contact 
with  the  flesh.  These  conductors  are  in- 
serted through,  the  thickest  part  of  the  joint, 
the  head  standing  out  an  inch  or  so.  In  this 
manner  the  head  absorbs  the  surrounding 
heat  at  the  same  rate  as  the  exterior  parts 
of  the  joint,  and  as  the  copper  blade  is  a 
good  conductor  it  conveys  this  heat  to  the 
interior  part.  For  boiling,  slightly  curved 
heads  to  the  conductors  are  used,  which  are 
tinned  all  over.  Experiments  show  that  be- 
fore a  brisk  fire,  in  an  oven,  or  in  boiling, 
fully  one-third  of  the  time  is  saved  by  the 
use  of  these  conductors,  with  about  10  per 
cent  less  wasted  of  the  joint,  with  the  best 
possible  effect  upon  the  taste  of  the  meat. 
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Classified  by  states  and  territories— 1890. 


States  and 
Territories. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Di- 
vorced. 

Un- 
known 

The  United  States  

32,01)7,880 

19,945,570 

11,205,228 

815,437 

49,101 

52.538 

Q  (177  7GQ 

t\  fi79  QR9 

W>  yon 

Oko  Q77 

10,007 

12,(^,1 

882,590 

181,305 

187.419 



12,100 

1,094 

612 

186,566 

'.19.233 

78.(558 

7.(584 

800 

191 

109.827 

91.090 

70,140 

0,808 

584 

105 

1.087.709 

626,882 

421,94(5 

85,513 

L,394 

1,994 

1(58,025 

97,152 

64,852 

5,488 

391 

142 

309,538 

212,478 

144.054 

11,542 

846 

618 

New  York   

2,970.893 

1,723,017 

1,155,661 

91,009 

2.219 

4,387 

New  Jersey  

720.819 

120,451 

278,957 

20,119 

363 

926 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

2,000,381 

,1,620,111 

970,042 

69,614 

2,310 

3,(548 

4,418,709 

2,881,003 

1,430,089 

94,417 

2,910 

3,690 

85,573 

52,028 

31,159 

2,300 

40 

40 

515,091 

322,428 

178,195 

14,125 

321 

622 

109,584 

60,084 

39,039 

3,370 

146 

339 

824.278 

545,753 

257,5'.9 

19,895 

533 

538 

West  Virginia  

390,285 

253.902 

127,829 

7,487 

359 

648 

North  Carolina  

799,149 

529,705 

253,035 

15.074 

378 

357 

South  Carolina 

572  837 

378,798 

182,524 

10,037 

210 

168 

Georgia 

919,925 

003,249 

298,594 

1G!823 

579 

680 

Florida 

201,947 

129,050 

00,955 

4*694 

344 

298 

11,594,910 

7,157,290 

4,114,822 

285,802 

23,230 

13,700 

Ohio 

1,000,  lOO 

1  1HQ  179 

091 197 

50.209 

3  507 

1  591 

1  118  347 

fi70  8f?7 
0(U,oO( 

413.733 

9q'qqo 

3000 

'855 

1  Q79 '^ns 

L.i7(/4,OUO 

9  991  499 

097*  129 

47  844 

3317 

2  59(5 

1,091,780 

038,209 

420J00 

28^482 

2*,805 

1,584 

874,951 

545,098 

304,210 

22,453 

1,039 

951 

095,321 

451,083 

220,159 

14,992 

1,071 

1,416 

994,453 

019,102 

349,345 

23.387 

1,993 

500 

1,385,238 

878,800 

407,000 

34,509 

2,231 

2,032 

101,590 

07,098 

31,011 

2,025 

129 

127 

South  Dakota 

180,250 

110,151 

59  047 

3,818 

420 

208 

Nebraska 

572'824 

308^994 

190!318 

11  140 

1.290 

1,076 

Kansas 

752^112 

409^428 

203,173 

10^991 

1,756 

764 

5,593,877 

3,654,943 

1,792,119 

130,422 

6,840 

9,553 

942,758 

003,227 

313,430 

23,092 

1,260 

1,143 

891,585 

577,598 

290,440 

21,198 

1,154 

1,195 

757,450 

490,308 

244,803 

15,008 

744 

593 

649,087 

431,009 

202,798 

14.778 

581 

401 

559,350 

305,8(55 

178,220 

13,372 

632 

1.201 

Texas 

1,172,553 

777.933 

302,324 

26  848 

1  497 

3  951 

Oklahoma 

'  34]  733 

2U598 

12^005 

'996 

'  99 

35 

Arkansas 

585,755 

381,345 

188^093 

- 

14,530 

873 

914 



1,782,520 

1,178,718 

539,809 

44,919 

6,114 

12,906 

B 

87  882 

R9  AAt\ 

22  742 

1  706 

253 

706 

39,343 

27,700 

10,308 

ooy 

144 

32(5 

Colorada   

245,247 

101,033 

75,735 

6,044 

736 

1,699 

83,055 

50,985 

29,343 

2,479 

207 

41 

30,571 

25,972 

9,536 

918 

104 

41 

110,403 

74,200 

83,823 

1,802 

214 

358 
264 

29,214 

19,990 

8.023 

771 

106 

51,290 

35,393 

14,500 

1,120 

191 

86 

217,502 

140,851 

63,538 

5,145 

761 

1,267 

181,840 

118,827 

50,202 

4,853 

752 

1,146 

700.059 

455,250 

210.029 

19,222 

2,586 

6.972 
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Classified  by  states  and  territories— 1890. 


States  and 
Territories. 

Total. 

W'tcloivcdt 

Di- 
vorced 

Un- 
known 

17,676 

30,554,370 

17,183,988 

11,126,196 

2,154,615 

71,895 

8,723,747 

4,683,294 

3,293,929 

726,481 

15,182 

4,861 

328,496 

ion  (H\A 

163.095 
1,151,234 

177  481 

376,'720 
3,020  960 

724,114 
2,591,683 

159,967 
91  333 
77^986 
619.690 
96  256 
197',019 
1,600,156 
389,141 
1,451,746 

137,184 

78  526 
69>J56 

421,259 
64  838 

143]263 
1,149,995 

276,345 

952,563 

29,938 
18  943 
14^438 

107,273 
15  556 
34^889 

265,456 
57,763 

182,225 

1,337 
1  084 

677 
2,484 

759 
1,298 
3,395 

565 
3,583 

70 
78 
38 
528 
72 
251 
1,958 
300 
1,566 

South  Atlantic  Division  

West  Virginia  

South  Carolina  

4,439,151 

2,657,307 

1,448,455 

323,050 

6,132 

4,207 

82,920 
0/£o,r>yy 
120,808 
831.702 
372  509 
818J98 
578.812 
917,428 
189,475 

45,484 

QfkQ  'JAQ 

OUo,o*o 
66.775 
509,779 
225  733 
502*554 
352,076 
543,369 
108,189 

31,192 
179  888 

39^675 
258,116 
127  576 
257]919 
184,968 
302,097 

67,024 

6,154 
42  583 
13,929 
61,877 
18,389 
56,'889 
40,614 
69,125 
13,487 

70 
582 
814 

1,039 
674 
836 
483 

1,551 
583 

20 

.  115 
891 
137 
600 
668 
1,286 
192 

10,767,369 

5,996,437 

4,098,449 

636,284 

32,230 

3,969 

1,816,580 
1,074,057 
1.8-4,043 
1,002,109 
81 1.929 
606,505 
917,443 

l,/»l70,  £>•*') 

81,129 
148.5^8 
486  086 
674,984 

991.349 
684.186 
1,035,123 
522,867 
461,884 
354,126 
517,787 
739  498 
47^022 
84,778 
278.987 
378,900 

689,347 
413,523 
694,531 
416.304 

223.463 
349,983 
467  892 
3U72 
58,290 
187.579 
263.506 

129,443 
71.252 

119,131 
69,080 

271475 
46,625 
82  989 
2,'809 
5,120 
17,995 
29,680 

5,717 
4,711 
4,926 
3,493 
2.179 
1.178 
2,889 
8  201 
106 
328 
1.394 
2,117 

724 
385 
332 
365 
322 
263 
168 
436 
20 
42 
131 
781 

Illinois  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Colorada  

5,379,016 

3,174.570 

1,794,653 

393,548 

12.860 

3,385 

915.877 
875  933 
755,561 
639  913 
559',237 
1,062,970 
27,101 
542,424 

534,740 
515.379 
450,032 
384  334 
327!686 
629,785 
14,888 
317,726 

qiq  can 
291.665 
245,952 
204  194 
179!458 
360,756 
11.244 
187,504 

63,997 
65,859 
58,018 
49  616 
50,270 
69.228 
912 
35,648 

2,461 
2,660 
1,419 
1  233 
l',193 
2,568 
49 
1,277 

799 
370 
140 
536 
630 
633 
8 
269 

1,245,087 

672,380 

490,710 

75.252 

5,491 

1.254 

44,277 
21.362 
166.951 
70,538 
23,049 
97.442 
16,547 
33.095 
131,828 
131,927 
608,071 

23.341 
11,634 
87,490 
86.431 
12,628 
57.408 
8,924 
18,799 
69.902 
73,129 
272.094 

18,766 
8.777 
69,100 
28,931 
8,764 
33.790 
6.282 
12.987 
56,380 
52,312 
194,621 

1,906 
823 
9,575 
4,877 
1,595 
6,708 
1,051 
1,191 
4,986 
5,874 
37,666. 

217 
105 
712 
290 
62 
492 
125 
111 
447 
537 
2,393 

47 
23 
74 
9 

44 
165 
7 

113 
75 
69? 

84 


Long  runs  without  stops. 


THE  AVERAGE  LIFE  AND  VALUE  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Some  time  ago  it  became  desirable  to 
know  the  exact  value  of  a  lot  of  engines 
which  had  been  in  service  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific during  periods  of  various  lengths.  The 
problem  here  was  to  find  the  present  worth 
of  a  lot  of  locomotives.  The  first  cost  was 
$8,500,  and  from  an  average  of  the  life  of 
some  130  engines  it  was  found  that  at  the  end 
of  fourteen  years  an  engine  is  worn  out.  The 
exact  average  life  of  these  130  engines  was 
thirteen  years  eleven  mouths  and  two  days. 
Depreciation  was  figured  at  8  per  cent  per 
annum  and  the  amount  of  depreciation 
each  year  being  subtracted  from  the  value 
of  the  engine  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
gave  the  value  of  the  engine  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  figures  in  detail  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

$8,500.00— first  cost  of  locomotive. 
680.00— depreciation  first  year. 

7.820.00 —  value  at  end  of  one  year. 
625.60— depreciation  second  year. 

7,194.40— value  at  end  of  second  j.ar. 

575.55— depreciation  third  year. 
6,618.85— value  at  end  of  third  year. 

529.51— depreciation  fourth  year. 
6,089.34— value  at  end  of  fourth  year. 

487.15— depreciation  fifth  year. 
C,602. 19— value  at  end  of  fifth  year. 

448.18— depreciation  sixth  year. 

6.154.01—  value  at  end  of  sixth  year. 


412.32— depreciation  seventh  year. 
4,741.69— value  at  end  of  seventh  year. 

379.34— depreciation  eighth  year. 
4,362.35— value  at  end  ot  eighth  year. 

348.98— depreciation  ninth  year. 
4,013.39— value  at  end  of  ninth  year. 

321.07— depreciation  itenth  year. 
3,692.29— value  at  end  of  tenth  year. 

295.38— depreciation  eleventh  year. 
3,396.91— value  at  end  of  eleventh  year. 

271.75— depreciation  twelfth  year. 
3,125.16— value  at  end  of  twelfth  year. 

250.01— depreciation  thirteenth  year. 
2,875.15— value  at  end  of  thirteenth  year. 

230.01— depreciation  fourteenth  year. 
2,645.14— value  at  end  of  fourteenth  year. 

The  value  of  an  engine  costing  $8,500  new 
was  therefore  $2,645.14  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  year.  During  the  fourteen  years 
the  engine  probably  had  three  or  four  new 
fireboxes  and  about  fourteen  sets  of  flues. 
It  was  considered,  however,  that  repairs  up 
to  $2,500  were  proper  maintenance  repairs 
for  each  year.  If  in  any  year  more  than 
that  amount  was  expended  upon  the  engine 
all  excess  of  $2,500  could  be  considered  a 
betterment  and  should  properly  be  added  to 
the  present  worth  at  the  end  of  the  year 
after  the  depreciation  was  deducted.— The 
Railway  Age. 


LONG  RUNS  WITHOUT  STOPS. 


In  relation  to  the  comparative  speed  of 
American  and  English  trains,  the  London 
Daily  News  gives  a  list  of  fast  trains  in 
England,  which,  in  one  particular  at  least, 
cannot  be  matched  on  American  lines.  The 
list  is  of  regular  runs  of  over  100  m;Ls  which 
are  made,  irrespective  of  speed,  without  a 
stop.  It  includes  sixty-eight  trains  on  the 
twenty-three  runs  of  eight  different  com- 
panies, and  is  as  follows: 


Railways  Between,    $f     V§  Ir-g  l-i 

3     %  S  & 

Great  Western  Railway— 

Paddington-Kxeter   194  1  €:43  53.4 

Newport-Paddington  ...143  1  2:57  48.4 

Paddington-Br'stol   118%  2  2:15  52.6 

Paddington-Bath   107*4  6  1:57  54.9 

Paddington-Leamingt'n  106  2  2:00  53.0 

London  &  Northwestern  Railway— 

Euston-Crewe   158  4  3:05  51.2 

Crewe-Willesden   152%  3  3:02  50.2 

Crewe-Carlisle   141%  2  2:40  52.9 

Stafford- Willesden   128  2  3:19  38.5 

Crewe-Holvhead   105%  2  2:05  50.6 

Wigan-Carlisle   105*4  2  2:03  51.3 

Great  Eastern  Railway- 
Liverpool  St.-N.  Wal- 

siiam   131  2  2:40  49.0 

Northeastern  Railway— 

Newcastle-Edinburgh  ..124%  7  2:23  52.2 

Midland  Railway— 

St.  Pancras-pJ(;ttingh'm.l24  3  2:23  52.0 

Great  Northern  Railway— 

King's-cross-Newark  ...120  2  2:20  51.4 

Grantham-Malton   106%  1  2:27  43.5 

King's-cross-Crantham  105%  15  1:57  54.0 

Grantham-Finsbury  Pk  102%  1  2:01  50.9 

Caledonian— 

Carlisle-Stirling   117%  1  2:23  49.3 

Carl'sle-Glasgow   102%  5  2:01  50.7 

Carlisle-Edinburgh   100%  2  2:00  50.3 


Railways  Between. 
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London  &  Southwestern  Railway- 
Bournemouth  E.-Vaux- 

hall   106*4     1  2:12  48.2 

Waterloo-Christchurch.  104  1  2:12  46.8 
It  will  be  seen  that  while  on  one  run  of 
128  miles  the  fastest  of  two  trains  making 
the  run  only  reaches  an  average  of  38% 
miles  per  hour,  nearly  all  the  examples 
given  average  over  50  miles  an  hour.  One 
train  makes  107  miles  at  nearly  55  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  stretch  of  194  m:ies  from  Pad- 
dington  to  Exeter  is  covered  by  the  famous 
"Flying  Dutchman"  at  the  rate  of  almost 
53%. 

The  New  York  Central's  Empire  State  ex- 
press has  run  without  stop  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  142  miles,  in  135%  minutes;  from 
Albany  to  Syracuse,  148  miles,  in  140  min- 
utes 35  seconds,  and  from  Syracuse  to  East 
Buffalo,  146%  miles.,  in  135  minutes  22  sec- 
onds. The  Lake  Shore  special  covered  510.1 
miles  at  the  rate  of  63.6  miles  an  hour,  de- 
ducting stops,  and  renched  the  prodigious 
speed  of  92.3  miles  an  hour.  A  Pennsylvania 
train  covered  58%  miles  between  Camden 
and  Atlantic  City  at  an  average  rate  of  76% 
miles  an  nour.  Every  day  the  Empire  State 
express  flies  143  miles  without  stop,  at  a 
speed  of  53.6  miles,  which  fairly  rivals  the 
best  run  on  the  above  list,  and  every  day 
the  Pennsylvania  limited  runs  132  miles 
without  stop  over  a  mountainous  country: 
but  no  train  anywhere  except  in  England 
runs  daily  194  miles  without  pause.  That  is 
not  saying  that  no  American  trains  could 
run  as  fai  and  as  fast  if  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient. Experience  has  proved  that  more 
than  one  of  our  roads  could  do  what  the 
Great  Western  is  doing  if  the  conditions  ot 
traffic  were  such  as  to  justify  it. 
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SOCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CITIES, 

Area,  population,  streets,  and  cost  of  repairs.  Census  of  1 
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New  York  

Chicago  

Philadelphia  

Brooklyn  

St.  Louis   

Boston  

Baltimore  

San  Francisco  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Buffalo  

New  Orleans  

Pittsburg  , 

Washington  

Detroit  , 

Milwaukee  

Newark  

Minneapolis  

Omaha  , 

Rochester  

St.  Paul  , 

Indianapolis  

New  Haven  

Worcester  . ,  , 

Toledo  , 

Lowell  , 

Nashville  

Fall  River  , 

Cambridge  , 

Trenton  

Camden  

Lynn  

Hartford  

Evansville  

Los  Angeles  

Lawrence  (Mass.). 

Hoboken  

Dallas  

Sioux  City  

Portland  

Holyoke  

Binghamton  

Duluth  

Elmira  

Joliet  

Canton  

Taunton  

Davenport  

LaCrosse  

Newport  

Rockf ord  

Leavenworth  


39.5 
160.57 
17.65 
19.22 
48.32 
:5.2* 
1>.33 
15.46 
25.00 
24.^ 
89.04 
37.09 
6.08 


20.59 
17. 6-0 
17 

51.67 
24.50 
15.64) 
51.42 
10.07 
13.97 
33.60 
19 

11.15 
8.44 

10.9." 
5.84 
3.9' 
4.34 

10.64 

14.66 
4.42 

27.(0 
6.67 
1.47 
7.68 

30. 0M 
2.51 
3.98 

10.04 

4*.  45 
.3 
6.8( 
13.65 
4.41 
8.19 
1.20 
6.37 
6.81 


,512501 
.0002:;. 
.046.2  2 
804  377 
460.851 
446  507 
4:13  517 
22  i  991 
29^.3,  9 
2315I- 
254.457 
241  99- 
2' 8  412, 
22«t.793 
20".' '  0 
201150 
1  1,518 
164, 
130,526, 
138,  ;vr 
18  1, 153, 
107.445 
85.951 
84  §36 
82.652 
11.305 
76,309 
74,351 
60,837 
58,488 
58.274 
55.684 
53.1N2 
50,674 
50,834 
4  6559 
43,561 
38.140 
37.862 
86p.tV.jh 
35.528 
852  03, 
32.725 
28,070 
2, 407 
26,32; 
25,389 
25,161 
2  ."55 
24  938 
2: 

21.613 


2.352 


$1,024,161 


$1,075,200 


909 

1, 

434 
1,094 
556 
871 
610 


637.550 
393,945 
837,304 
825,000 
120,000 
958,743 
855,000 


165, 165 
126, 804 
136,673 
110,000 
58,437 
185,000 


684 


573,244 
35,000 


13,000 
250,000 


514 
487 
976 
206 
275 
576 
137 
269 
614 
434 
189 
789 
304 
701 
884 
585 
583 
445 
409 
373 

63 
543 
1,  152 

72 
111 
654 
711 
439 
146 
312 

280 

176 
127 
180 

200 
831 
197 

9r 


331,61 
468,07 
20,000 
200,000 
583,565 
141,803 
757,902 
275.000 
136,416 
140,011 
327,902 
98,712 
130,000 
66»,  .500 
45,000 
10,000 
22,000 
40,000 
46.  783 
33,713 


80.000 


22,000 
20,611 
37,584 
50,000 
4,500 
7,  (XX) 
8,137 


25,000 
1,800 
11,000 
10,000 

5,633 
76,886 


33,209 
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18,000 

758,157 
58,000 
18,000 
15.000 
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12,  ao 

14,  f" 
32, COO 
36,000 
80,000 
20,318 
15,000 
1,20; 
57,909 


3,000 
2,000 


6,000 


1,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,500 


5,000 

"4,'665 
2,000 
6,000 


Are  We  Paying  Our  Debts? 
[From  the  "Philosophy  of  Price.*'] 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1866  and 
1885,  including  non-interest-bearing  green- 
backs, e.n.ressed  in  dollars,  and  also  in  the 
things  workingfolks  have  to  produce  in  order 
to  get  the  dollars  with  which  to  pay  debts  and 
interest:  National  National 

Debt  in—  Debt,  1*66.     D-'bt,  bX5. 

Dollars  2,773,000,000  1,830,000,000 

Beef,  barrels   129.000,000  135.000,000 

Corn,  bushels  2,000  000,000  3.000,000,000 


Wheat,  bushels              800,000,000  1,740,000,000 

Oats,  bushels  3,262,000,000  4,357,000,000 

Pork,  barrels                   82,009,000  98,000,000 

Coal,  tons                        213,000,090  400,000,000 

Cotton,  bales                   12,000,000  34,000,000 

Bar  iron,  tons                   24,000,000  40,000,000 

Almost  every  product  of  labor  shows  the 
same  result.  We  paid  from  1866  to  1884  on  the 
public  debt:  Interest,  $1,870,000,000,  and  prin- 
cipal about  $1,200,000,000;  yet  we  find  that  what 
there  is  left  of  it.  when  measured  by  labor  or 
the  product  of  labor,  is  60  per  cent  greater 
than  the  original  debt. 


VOTING  AGES. 


VOTING  AGES-MALES  21  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

[Census  of  1890. J 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1890  regarding  males  of  voting  age,  classified  by  native  and 
foreign  born,  and  white  and  colored,  are  presented  by  states  and  territories  in  the  follow* 

log  table. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


United  States.. 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont  

Massachusetts.. .. 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  


South  Atlantic  Division.. 


Delaware  

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  , 


North  Central  Division . 


Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa-  

Missouri  

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska  

Kansas  


South  Central  Division.. 


Kentucky... 
Tennessee... 

Alabama  

Mississippi.. 
Louisiana... 

Texas  

Oklahoma.. . 
Arkansas  ... 


Western  Division.. 


Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico. 

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington.. 

Oregon  

California,... 


All  Classes. 


16,940,311 

5,055,239 

201,241 
118.135 
101,697 
6H5,C09 
100  017 
2  4.<  92 

1,769,648 
413,5.  0 

1,461,869 

2,015,578 

47.559 
210,738 

64,505 
378,182 
181.4' 0 
342,(53 
235,606 
398,122 

96,213 

6,202,901 

1,016,464 

595,0  6 
1,072,663 
611,445 
461,722 
3~0,036 
520.3^2 
705,118 
55,959 
96,765 
301,500 
383,231 

2,512,704 

450,792 
402,476 
324,822 
271,080 
250,563 
535,942 
19,161 
257,868 

1,153,889 

65,415 
27044 
164,920 
44,951 
23,696 
54,471 
20,951 
31,490 
146,918 
111,144 
462,289 


Native 


12,59 1,S52 

3,375,389 

170,771 
92,088 
82,011 
407,915 
69,832 
145,613 
1,084,187 
268.483 
1,064,429 

1,913,400 

41,407 
228,149 

55.263 
367,469 
171,611 
340,572 
232,200 
391,168 

85,561 

4,281,800 

797,623 
521,708 
682,346 
369,128 
217,338 
154,727 
364,662 
584,981 
19,645 
53,851 
205,625 
310,166 

2,348,167 

420,976 
391,429 
316,697 
266,049 
225,212 
460,694 
17,502 
249,608 

673,096 

35,442 
17,852 

114,580 
38,194 
13,665 
29,946 
10,181 
19,785 
88,1.68 
74,329 

230,154 


Foreign 
Born. 


Aggregate 
White. 


4,348,459 

15,199,856 

1  R7Q  RTifl 

i,0<  »7,OlA/ 

4,JOO,  1U1 

30  470 

26;«47 

117,889 

19.686 

101,369 

257.094 

657,042 

40  185 

97  756 

78^419 

220,116 

685,462 

1,745,418 

145,047 

398,966 

397,440 

1,426,996 

102  178 

1 ,000,000 

6  152 

40  007 

42' 589 

218  843 

9  242 

46'  159 

11  313 

<640,000 

9,789 

172,198 

2,081 

233,30? 

3,406 

102,657 

6  954 

219  094 

10^652 

58^068 

1  921 101 

0,O<0,i«<M 

/51o,o4l 

990  542 

73,358 

Dol,yo( 

QQfk  Ol  7 

oyu,oL< 

l,U04,4O9 

248.317 

611,008 

244,384 

459,893 

221,1309 

374,027 

155,670 

517,006 

120,737 

667,451 

3(3,314 

55,769 

42,914 

96,177 

95,875 

297,281 

73,065 

370,688 

164,537 

1,7*3,347 

29,816 

387,371 

11.047 

310,014 

8,125 

184,059 

5  031 

120  611 

251351 

130J48 

75,248 

434,010 

1,659 

18,238 

8,260 

188,296 

480,793 

1,045,688 

29,973 

61,948 

9,192 

26,050 

50,340 

161,015 

6,757 

41,478 

10,031 

21,160 

24,525 

63,235 

10,770 

17,002 

11,705 

29,525 

57,950 

141,934 

37,415 

102,113 

232,135 

890,228 
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FAMILIES  AND  PERSONS  TO  A  FAMILY. 


("Census  of  1890.] 

In  1860  and  1850  the  number  of  families  given  Is  for  the  free  population  only,  as  at  those 
censuses  the  families  of  the  slave  population  were  not  returned. 


NUMBE 

R  OF  Fa 

MILIES. 

Persons 

TO  A 

Family. 

States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

1890. 

18S0. 

18  <0. 

-I  O^rt 

1S60. 

1850. 

1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1850. 

United  States  

12,690,152 

9,945,916 

7,579,363 

5,210,934 

3,598,240 

4.94 

5.04 



5.09 

5.28 

5.55 

North  Atlantic  Div.. 

3,712,242 

3,023,741 

2,497,494 

2,048,315 

1,582,978 

4.69 

4.80 

4.92 

5.17 

5.45 

Maine  

New  Hampshire. . . 

150,355 

141,843 

181,011 

120,863 

108,333 

4.40 

4.5S 

4.78 

5.20 

5.64 

87.348 

80,286 

72.144 

69.0  IS 

62.2-7 

4.31 

4.32 

4.41 

4.72 

5.15 

Vermont. 

75.8<9 

73.092 

70,462 

63,781 

58,573 

4.38 

4.55 

4.69 

4.94 

6.36 

479,790 

379,710 

305,534 

251,287 

192,675 

4.67 

4.70 

4.77 

4.90 

5.16 

Rhode  Island  

75.010 

6)0.259 

46,133 

,35,209 

28,216 

4.61 

4  5'i 

4.71 

4  96 

5  23 

1»;-,.s«ki 

136,885 

114,981 

94,831 

73,448 

4.50 

4!  55 

4.67 

4^85 

5l05 

New  York  

1,308.015 

1,018,905 

898,772 

758,420 

566,869 

4  5(J 

4  71 

4.88 

5  12 

5  46 

908,389 

232,309 

188,043 

130,348 

ca  ncn 

oH,UoU 

4*69 

4. '87 

4.9 

5]  16 

5.50 

1,001,620 

840,452 

675,408 

524,558 

408,497 

4.95 

5.10 

5.21 

5.54 

5.66 

South  AtlantL  Div.. 

1,087,767 

1,463,361 

1,132,621 

652,396 

537,857 

5.2.r 

5.19 

5.17 

5.40 

5.61 

84,578 

28,953 

22,'900 

18,9H6 

15,439 

4.87 

5.19 

5.46 

5.82 

5.78 

Maryland  

202,179 

175,31S 

140,07^ 

110,278 

87,384 

5.16 

5.33 

5.57 

5.44 

5.64 

Dlstrictof  Columbia 

43,967 

34,896 

25,276 

12,888 

8.343 

5.24 

5.09 

5.21 

5.58 

5.75 

304.673 

2S2.355 

231,574 

201,523 

167,530 

5  44 

5.36 

5.29 

5.49 

5.67 

West  Virginia  

140,319 

111.732 

78.474 

5  43 

t\  ~A 
O  ...4 

North  Carolina  

806,962 

270,994 

205,970 

125,090 

105,451 

5.27 

5.17 

5.20 

5.29 

5.50 

South  Carolina  

222,941 

202,062 

151.105 

58,042 

52,937 

5.16 

4.93 

4.67 

5.14 

5.36 

362,059 

303.000 

237,850 

109.919 

91 ,666 

5.22 

5.09 

4.98 

5.41 

5.72 

Florida  . 

80,059 

54,691 

39.394 

15,099 

9,107 

4.89 

4.93 

4.77 

5.21 

5.29 

North  Central  Div... 

4,598,005 

3,389,017 

2,480,311 

1,683,190 

934,873 

4.8o 

5.12 

5.23 

5.34 

5.69 

7^5.291 

641,907 

521 ,981 

434.134 

348,514 

4.68 

4.98 

5.11 

5.39 

5.68 

467,146 

891,206 

320,1(50 

248,664 

171,564 

4.69 

5.06 

5.25 

5.43 

5.76 

Illinois  

778  01: 

591,934 

474,539 

315.539 

149,153 

4.92 

5.20 

5.35 

5.43 

5.71 

455,004 

386,973 

241,006 

144,761 

72,61 1 

4.60 

4.86 

4.91 

5.17 

5.48 

Wisconsin  

835,456 

251,530 

200,155 

147,473 

57,608 

5.03 

5.23 

5.27 

5.26 

5  30 

247.975 

143,374 

82,471 

37,319 

1,016 

5.25 

5.45 

5.33 

4.61 

5.98 

Iowa  

388,517 

310,891 

222,430 

124,098 

33,517 

4  92 

5  2 

5.37 

P>  AA 
.  0.44 

5. 73 

Missouri 

528  295 

403,180 

316,917 

192,073 

100  890 

5i07 

5.33 

5 . 43 

5.56 

5.89 

North  Dakota  

38*,478 

|  *31,202 

*3,090 

*1,241 

3  4.76 

*4.33 

*4.59 

*3.90 

70,250 
306,820 

89.135 

25.075 

5,931 

\  4.6h 
5.12 

5.08 

4.91 

4.86 

297,358 

197,679 

72,493 

31,937 

4.80 

5.04 

5.03 

4.43 

South  Central  Div.... 

2,071,120 

1,697,550 

1,242,411 

684,024 

499,767 

5.30 

5.25 

5.18 

5.51 

5.70 

354,463 

302,631 

232,797 

166.321 

132,920 

5.24 

5.45 

5.67 

5.59 

5.80 

Tennessee 

334  194 

286  539 

231,365 

149,335 

130  (  04 

5.29 

5.38 

5  44 

5.59 

5.87 

287!292 

248^961 

202J04 

96^603 

73J86 

5.27 

5.07 

4.' 92 

5.48 

5  81 

^Mississippi 

241.148 

215,055 

166,828 

63  015 

52,107 

5.35 

5.26 

4.96 

5.63 

5.69 

Louisiana 

214^120 

192*8% 

158^09^ 

74!  725 

54J12 

5.23 

4.87 

4.6(1 

5.04 

5.04 

Texas 

41  j '251 

297/255; 

154^483 

76^781 

28^377 

5.44 

5.35 

5]3C 

5.49 

5.44 

4.11 

213,620 

154,272 

98,135 

57,244 

28,461 

5.28 

5.20 

.5.04 

5.67 

5.72 

620,418 

372,247 

226,526 

143,009 

42,765 

4.88 

4.75 

4.37 

4.33 

4.18 

27,501 

9,931 

7,058 

4. 81 

3.94 

2.92 

Wyoming  

Colorado  

12,065 

4,604 

2,248 

5.03 

4.52 

4.06 

84,5:76 

41,260 

9,358 

4.8!) 

4.71 

4.26 

35,504 

28.255 

21,449 

20,881 

13,502 

4.33 

4.23 

4.28 

4.48 

4.56 

13,495 

9,536 

,  2,291 

4.42 

4.24 

4.22 

38,816 

28,373 

17,210 

9,500 

2,322 

5.36 

5.07 

5.04 

4.9o 

4.90 

10,170 

15,158 

9,880 

4.50 

4.11 

4.30 

Idaho  

18.113 

7,774 

4,104 

4.66 

4.19 

3.65 

70,977 

16,380 

5,673 

2,7P8 

4.95 

4.59 

4.22 

4.14 

63,791 

33,468 

18.504 

11.063 

2,374 

4.92 

5.22 

4.91 

4.74 

5.60 

245,710 

177,508 

128,752 

93,767 

24,567 

4.92 

4.87 

4.35 

3.85 

3.77 

*Dakota  Territory. 
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FOREIGN  MEASURE. 


FOREIGN  MEASURES. 

The  metrical  system  is  used  in  Europe,  but  the  following  are  employed  during  harvest 
season: 


Bushels. 

Arabia  1  bahar,  equal... .  3.708 

Algeria  1  tarrie   0,664 

1  caffise   9.026 

Argentine,  Chile  and  1  fanega   1^696 

Bolivia  1  cahiz  19.176 

Austria  1  achtel   0.218 

8  achtels  l  metzenl.745 

lstaho   2.«46 

1  centner   2.069 

Belgium  1  kop   0.028 

1  schepel   0.284 

1  mudde  or  zak,  .  2.H37 

1  hectoliire  2.837 

Brazil  1  alquelre   1.145 

Ceylon  1  amornan   5.742 

llast   6.746 

China  1  pecul  ) 

100  catty  >  2.222 

1,600  tael  ) 

Corsica  lstajo   5.251 

Cuba  1  quintal  (101.75 

lbs.)  1.690 

1  fanega  2.987 

Canary  Islands  1  fanega  of  wli't.  1.777 

1  fanega  of  maize  5.52fi 

Candia  1  carga   4.^22 

Denmark  and  Norway.  .1  toende  3.940 

1  last  45.910 

1  centner   1.837 

Egypt  lrooba  0.217 

1  weybeh   O.m 

1  ardeb   6.206 

France  and  Greece  1  hectolitre  2..ST7 

Germany  1  wispel  20.875 

1  last  87.000 

Baden  1  malter  3.1G1 

Bavaria  1  metzen   1.714 

1  scheffel  10.284 

Bremen  1  viertel   0.815 

1  scheffel   2.015 

llast  80.623 

Brunswick  1  scheffel  8.827 

Frankfort  1  simmer  0.815 

1  achtel  3.2C>0 

Hamburg  1  scheffel   2.994 

Hanover  1  malter  5.29G 

Hesse  Cassel  1  scheffel  2.277 

Hesse  Darmstadt  1  malter  3.633 

Prussia  1  scheffel  1.500 

1  centner  1.888 

Saxony  1  scheffel  3.926 

Wurternberg  1  scheffel   5.029 

Gibraltar  1  arroba  0.423 

1  fanega   1.000 

Goa  lmaund  0.700 

1  candy  14.000 

India*— Bengal .,  1  maund   0.461 

1  candy  9.222 

Bombay  1  maund  0.4(;(> 

1  candy   9.33;j 

Madras  1  maund  0.410 

1  candy  8.320 

lparah   1.928 

1  garse  lui.  ••> 

Mysore  1  morah   1.333 

1  candy   9.:>33 

Italy— Naples  1  tomolo  1.507 

lcarro  5f,  4 12 

Rome  1  quarta   2.088 

1  rubbio   8.352 

Sardinia  1  mina   3.425 

1  sacco   3.204 

1  charge   4.530 

Tuscany  1  sacco   2.07  i 

1  moggio  16.692 

1  stajo   0.689 


Bushels. 

Japan  lto   0.517 

lkoku   6.1(8 

Java  1  pecul   2.264 

Malta  lsalma   8.111 

Mexico  1  fanega   1.003 

Morocco  lmuhd  5.184 

Persia  1  artaba   1.997 

Portugal  1  fanega   1.535 

lmoyoor  moio.. 23.021 

1  alquiere   0.384 

Roumania  1  kilo  12.340 

Russia  1  garnietz   0.093 

1  tchetverka   0.185 

ltchetverik   0.740 

lpayak.....   1.480 

1  osmine  ..."   2.900 

lchetwerk   5.920 

1  pood*  30.112  lbs.  0.002 

Sicily  lsalma   7.840 

Spain  1  fanega   1.000 

1  cahiz  19.000 


Sweden  1  tunna.... 

Switzerland  1  coup  

Tripoli  1  temen  .... 

1  hueba  — 

Tunis  1  eaffiso.... 

Turkey  1  iortin  


4.156 
2.233 
.  0.762 
.  3.040 
.14.002 
.  3.985 


TURKISH  PROVINCES  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 
GRAIN. 

Lbs. 

Moldavia  1  oke   3.2 

1  centner  1,097.1 

Wallachia  1  killow  1.280.0 

Galatz  1  killow   833.0 


THE  "QUARTER"  IN  ENGLAND  CONSISTS  IN: 

Libs. 

American  Atlantic  coast  business  in  all 

United  Kingdom  markets   480 

Russian  wheat  in  London   492 

California  wheat  in  all  United  Kingdom 

markets   500 

English  home-grown  wheat  in  all  United 

Kingdom  markets   504 

English  and  Scotch  barley  in  all  United 

Kingdom  markets   448 

Russian  barley  in  London   420 

Russian  oats  in  London   504 

Prince  Edward  Island  oats  in  Liverpool 

and  London   320 

English  and  Scotch  oats  in  all  United 

Kingdom  markets   336 


OTHER  MEASURES  IN  DIFFERENT  COUN- 
TRIES EQUAL  IN: 

One  hundred  kilos  wheat  bu.  3.67 

One  hundred  kilos  corn  bu.  3.93 

One  hundred  kilos  oats  bu.  0.87 

One  hundred  kilos  rye  bu.  3.93 

One  hundred  kilos  barley  bu.  4.58 

One  hectolitre  wheat  bu.  2.83 

One  centner,  Austria,  wheat  bu.  2.05 

One  fanega,  Argentina,  wheat  bu.  1.59 

One  cahiz,  Argentina,  wheat  bu. 19.17 

One  cbetwerk,  Russian,  wheat  bu.  5.92  ' 

One  pood,  Russian,  wheat  bu.  0.60 

One  candy,  Bengal,  wheat  bu.  9.22 

One  candy,  Bombay,  wheat  bu.  9.33 

One  candy,  Madras,  wheat  bu.  8.32 

One  candy,  Mysore,  wheat  bu.  9.33, 


*\y eights  equivalents  are  on  a  basis  of  60  lbs*, 
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FICTITIOUS  NAMES  OP  CITIES, 


Aberdeen,  Scotland... Granite  City. 
Alexandria,  Egypt.... Delta  City. 

Alton,  111  Tusselburgh. 

Akron,  O  Summit  City. 

Baltimore,  Md  Monumental  City. 

Birmingham,  O  Bran  Town. 

Boston,  Mass  Athens  of  America,  The 

Hub. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  City  of  Churches. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  WiHy  City,  Queen  City 

of  the  Lakes. 

Cairo,  Egrypt  City  of  Victory. 

Cincinnati,  O  Queen  City,  Porkopolla, 

Queen  of  the  West. 

Chicago,  111  Garden  City. 

Cleveland,  O  Forest  City. 

Dayton,  O  Gem  City  of  Ohio. 

Detroit,  Mich  City  of  the  Straits. 

Duluth,  Minn  Zenith  City. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland.. Maiden  Town,  Northern 
Athens,  Modem  Ath- 
ens, Athens  of  the 
North. 

Gibraltar  Key  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Hannibal,  Mo.  Bluff  City. 

Havana,  Cuba  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 

Holyoke,  Mass  Paper  City. 

Indianapolis,  Ind  Railroad  City. 

Jerusalem,  Palestine.. City  of  Peace,  City  of 

the  Great  King. 

Kansas  City,  Mo  Mushroomopolis. 

Keokuk,  Iowa  Gate  City. 

Lafayette,  Ind  Star  City. 

Limerick,  Ireland  City  of   the  Violated 

Treaty. 

London,  England  City  or  Masts,  Modern 

Babylon. 

Lowell,  Mass.  City  of  Spindles,  Man- 
chester of  America. 


Louis  vine,Ky  Falls  City. 

Madison.  Wis  Lake  City. 

Milan,  Italy  Little  Paris. 

Milwaukee,  Wis  Cream  City, 

Minneapolis,  Minn  Flour  City. 

Nashville,  Tenn  C^y  of  Rocks. 

New  Haven,  Conn  City  of  Elms. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Crescent  City. 

New  York,  N.  Y  Gotham,  Empire  City, 

Metropolitan  City, 

Pekin,  HI  ...Celestial  City. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  Quaker  Cit7,  City  of 

Brotherly  Love,  City 

of  Homes. 

Pittsburg,  Pa  Iron  City,  Smoky  City. 

Portland,  Me  Forest  City. 

Paterson,  N.  J..  Lyons  of  America. 

Peoria,  111  Whisky  Town. 

Quebec  Canada-  Gibraltar  of  America. 

Quincy,  111  Gem  City. 

Racine,  Wis  Belle  City. 

Richmond,  Va-  City  of  Seven  Hills. 

Rome,  Italy  Eternal  City,  Nameless 

City.  Queen  of  Cities, 
Seven-Hilled  (^Mis- 
tress of  the  World. 

Rochester,  N.  Y  Flour  City. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Mound  City. 

St.  Paul,  Minn  Gem  City. 

San  Franctsco,  Cal  Golden  City. 

Salem,  Mass.  City  of  Peace. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  .City  of  the  Saints. 

Springfield,  111  Flower  City. 

Streator,  111  City  of  the  Woods. 

Toledo,  O  Corn  City. 

Venice,  Italy  Bride  of  the  Sea. 

Washington,  D.  C  City  of  Magnificent  Dis- 
tances. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  .Gate  City  of  the  North- 
west. 


POPULAR  NAMES  0?  STATES. 


Alabama  Cotton  State. 

Arkansas  Bear  State. 

California  Golden  State. 

Colorado  Centennial  State. 

Connecticut.  Nutmeg  State. 

Delaware  Blue  Hen  State. 

Florida  Peninsula  8tate. 

Georgia  Cracker  State. 

Illinois  Sucker  State. 

Indiana,  Hoosier  State. 

Iowa.  Hawkeye  State. 

Kansas  Sunflower  State. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  State. 

"Louisiana.  Pelican  State. 

Maine  Pine  Tree  State. 

Maryland  Old  Line  State. 

Massachusetts  Bay  State. 

Michigan  Wolverine  State. 

Minnesota.  Gopher  State. 

Mississippi  Bayou  State. 

Montana.  Stub  Toe  Slate. 


Nebraska.  Bis  tfrwater  State, 

Nevada  Silver  State. 

New  Hampshire  Granite  State. 

New  Jersey  Jersey  Blue  State. 

New  York  Empire  State. 

North  Carolina  Old  North  State. 

North  Dakota.  Flickertail  State. 

Ohio  Buckeye  State. 

Oregon  Beaver  State. 

Pennsylvania  Keystone  State. 

Rhode  Island  Little  Rhody. 

South  Carolina  Palmetto  State. 

South  Dakota  Swinge  Cat  State. 

Tennessee  Big  Bend  State. 

Texas  Lone  Star  State. 

Vermont  Green  Mountain  State. 

Virginia  The  Old  Dominion. 

Washington  Chinook  State. 

West  Virginia  The  Pan-Handle. 

Wisconsin  Badger  State. 


THE  SEVEN  BIBLES, 


The  seven  principal  bibles  of  the  world  are 
the  koran  of  tbe  Mohammedans,  the  Eddasof 
the  Scandinavians,  the  Tripitikes  of  the  Bud- 
dhists, the  Five  Kings  of  tbe  Chinese,  the 
three  Vedas  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Zendavesta 
and  the  scriptures  of  the  Christians.  The  ko- 
ran Is.  except  the  Eddas.  the  most  recent  of 
these  seven  bibk>s  and  not  older  than  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era.  It  is  a  compound  of 
quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  Talmud  and  the  gospel  of  St.  Barnabas. 
The  Eddas  of  the  Scandinavians  was  Grst  pub- 
lished in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Pi  tikes 
of  the  Buddhists  contain  sublime  morals  and 
pure  aspirations,  but  their  author  lived  and 
died  in  toe  sixth  century  before  Christ. 


The  sacred  writings  of  the  Chinese  are  called 
the  Five  Kings,  king  meaning  web  of  cloth  or 
the  warp  that  keeps  tae  threads  in  their  place. 
They  contain  the  best  sayings  of  the  best  sages 
on  the  ethico-political  duties  of  life.  These 
sayings  cannot  be  traced  to  a  period  higher 
than  the  eleventh  century  before  Christ.  The 
three  Vedas  are  the  most  ancient  books  of  the 
Hindoos  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Max  Mueller, 
Wilson.  Johnson  and  Whitney  that  they  are 
not  older  than  eleven  centuries  before  Christ. 
The  Zendavestaof  the  Persians  is  the  grand- 
est of  all  these  sacrod  books  next  to  our  bible, 
Zoroaster,  whose  sayings  it  contains,  was  bum 
in  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ. 
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PARKS  OF  GREAT  CITIES. 


Estimated  Popula- 
tion, 1894. 

Area  of  City  in 
Miles. 

Public 
Parks. 

Parks,  City  Area, 
and  population. 

Number. 

Area  in  Acres. 

Average  Area 
of  Parks  in 
Acres. 

Per  cent.  City 
1  Area  in  Parks. 

No.  Population 
to  Each  Park. 

Population  to 
On  e  Acre  of 
Park. 

Population  per 
Acre  of  City.  1 

110,000 

8.00 

2 

300.00 

150.00 

5.8 

55.000 

367 

21 

503,000 

31.54 

a  26 

911.25 

35.05 

4.5 

19,354 

552 

25 

1,003,781 

26.40 

b  16 

131.00 

45.(59 

3.7 

62,736 

1,591 

59 

300,000 

39.04 

c5 

d 900.00 

180.00 

8.6 

60,000 

333 

12 

1,000,000 

180.30 

25 

2,148.19 

85.92 

1.8 

64,000 

745 

14 

325,000 

24.25 

6 

390.25 

65.04 

2.5 

54,167 

833 

21 

330,000 

e  27.27 

9 

213.13 

23.68 

1.2 

36,667 

1,549 

19 

150,000 

43.(50 

8 

510.00 

63.75 

1.8 

18,750 

294 

5 

265,000 

29.00 

10 

884.38 

46.55 

4.8 

13,947 

300 

14 

120,000 

15.00 

/§ 

116.00 

23.20 

1.2 

21,000 

1,031 

13 

200,000 

14.30 

9 

1,079.18 

119.91 

11.8 

22,222 

185 

22 

265,000 

21.04 

7 

402.00 

57.43 

3.0 

37,857 

659 

20 

200,000 

55.67 

q  47 

1552.00 

33.02 

4.3 

4,255 

129 

6 

200.000 

17.77 

8  14 

80.00 

5.71 

.8 

14,286 

2,500 

18 

1,890,000 

38.90 

i49 

312.02 

63.67 

12..) 

38,571 

606 

76 

160,000 

24.75 

7 

540.00 

77.14 

3.4 

22,857 

296 

10 

1,170,000 

129.39 

40 

3,175.00 

79.38 

3.9 

29,250 

306 

14 

260,000 

38.20 

2 

800.00 

400.00 

3.3 

130.000 

325 

11 

153.000 

16.25 

jl6 

484.19 

30.26 

4.6 

9,563 

316 

15 

150,000 

18.36 

9 

475.00 

52.78 

4.0 

16.667 

316 

13 

335,000 

42.20 

24 

1,190.00 

49.58 

4.4 

13,958 

281 

12 

500.000 

61.37 

21 

2.180.00 

103.81 

5.5 

23,810 
695 

229 

13 

230,000 

9.55 

fc331 

413.52 

1.25 

6.8 

556 

38 

150,000 

13.54 

2 

108.72 

54.36 

4.8 

75,000 

1.380 

66 

1,698,321 

24.86 

83 

1,263.10 

15.22 

7.9 

20,462 

1,345 

107 

487,897 

19.85 

«13 

264.00 

20.31 

2.1 

37,531 

1,840 

38 

486,664 

34.51 

11 

395.36 

35.94 

1.8 

44,242 

1,231 

22 

341,000 

8.69 

4 

82.37 

20.59 

1.5 

85,250 

4,140 

61 

349.594 

39.00 

o2 

1,900.00 

950.00 

7.6 

174,797 

184 

pl4 

270,588 

9.63 

r  15 

1,280.00 

85.33 

18,039 

211 

44 

677,883 

18.53 

f  30 

612.00 

20.401  4.1 

22,596 

1,108 

58 

595,000 

23.39 

ull 

249.57 

22.69 

1.7 

54,091 

1,983 

39 

517,891 

8.14 

^20 

743.00 

37.15 

14.3 

25,895 

697 

99 

4,349,166 

108.71 

150 

5,000.00 

33.33 

7.2 

28,994 

860 

63 

w  941,800 

x  27.87 

2/18 

301.56 

16.75 

1.7 

52,322 

3,123 

53 

252,937 

12.04 

33 

468.67 

14.20 

6.1 

7,665 

540 

33 

Cities. 


American- 
Allegheny,  Pa  

Baltimore.  Md  

Brooklyn,  N.Y  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Chicago,  111  

Cincinnati,  O  

Cleveland,  O  

Denver,  Col  

Detroit,  Mich  

Indianapolis,  Ind  

Louisville,  Ky  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Minneapolis,  Minn  

Newark,  N.J  

New  York  

Omaha,  Neb  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Pittsburg,  Pa  

Providence,  R.  I  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

San  Francisco,  Cal  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Washington,  D.  C  

European- 
Athens,  Greece  

Berlin,  Germany  

Birmingham,  England. 

Brussels,  Belgium  

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Dublin,  Ireland  

Edinburgh,  Scotland. . . 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Hamburg,  Germany.. . . 

Liverpool,  England  

London,  England  

Moscow,  Russia  

Stockholm,  Sweden  


19.03 
20.99 
21.20 

19.  as 

16.93 
18.74 
18.15 
13.87 
18.92 
16.5(5 
16.  & 
17.15 

9.93 
24.53 
23.52 

8.60 
21.20 
22.35 
20.92 
16.22 
18.3(5 
20.80 
22.64 


16.21 
21.5(5 
21.50 
20.50 
20.01 
26.90 
19.70 
22.90 
20.00 
27.30 
21.00 

25.ro 

20.37 


a.  Includes  6  parks  of  857^  acres,  and  20 
squares  of  60  acres,  b.  This  does  not  include 
the  Coney  Island  Concourse,  70  acres,  and  the 
Parade  Ground,  40  acres,  recently  brought 
within  the  city  limits;  nor  the  Ocean  Parkway, 
5J*j  miles  long,  and  the  Eastern  Parkway,  2%  ' 
miles  long,  each  road  being  210  feet  wide. 
The  area  of  the  city  given  is  the  old  area  be- 
fore the  annexation,  c,  "Besides  a  number  of 
places."  d.  "Including  park  approaches." 
e.  "Cleveland  has  recently  purchased  six  par- 
cels of  land  in  different  sections  of  the  city 
for  parks,  aggregating  about  700  acres."  /. 
The  street  car  company  has  a  park  of  166  acres 
near  the  city.  Armstrong  Park,  156  acres,  lies 
near  the  city.  g.  "Several  of  these  are  very 
small,  nothing  more  than  small  triangles. 
About  18  fair-sized  parks."  h.  "Most  of  the 
parks  of  the  city  are  very  small."  i.  Pelham 
Park  (1,700  acres)  and  one-half  of  Bronx  Park 
(653  acres)  lie  outside  the  city  limits.  Total 
area  of  parks  belonging  to  the  city,  5,174  acres. 
j.  "Thirteen  small,  three  large."  k.  "  Besides 
these  there  are  Rock  Creek  Park,  1,500  acres, 
and  the  Zoological  Park,  containing  16  acres. 
Of  the  413.52  acres  in  the  city,  341.83  are  im- 
proved." I.  "The  area  of  Athens  is  too  large 
for  its  population.    Besides  the  two  parks 


there  are  several  squares."  n.  "The corpora- 
tion also  possesses  two  hills  called  Redual 
and  Bilberry  Hills,  containing  82  acres,  and 
situated  ten  miles  without  the  city."  o.  "And 
several  small  open  spaces."  p.  "245,000  of  the 
population  reside  on  an  area  containing  64 
persons  to  the  acre."  r.  "Includes  Queen's 
Park  and  Arboreum,  which  are  under  govern- 
ment control  and  contain  about  614  and  58 
acres  respectively."  t.  "  Includes  Botanic 
Gardens,  21}4  acres,  and  adjoining  highlands 
of  9%  acres,  also  7  disused  graveyards  open  to 
the  public,  with  an  area  of  12  acres,  and  11 
minor  open  spaces,  with  an  area  of  11  acres." 
u.  "The  area  of  the  lakes  within  the  parks  Is 
not  included  in  the  total  area  of  park  ground." 
Dr.  Benkerman,  Chief  of  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Hamburg,  v.'  'Several  are  very  small,  being 
disused  churchyards,  etc.,  laid  out  as  orna- 
mental grounds.  Largest  public  park,  382 
acres."  w.  "916,500  in  the  city  and  the  rest  in 
the  suburbs."  x.  "Of  which  1,147.26  acres  con- 
tain houses  and  1,258.11  acres  are  water."  y. 
"The  two  great  parks,  of  272  and  54  acres  re- 
spectively, are  situated  outside  the  area  of 
buildings.  Inside,  the  six  largest  contain,  re- 
spectively, 29,  25,  22,  9&  6>6  and  5%  acres." 


BOVINES  VS.  EQUINES. 
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THE  NAME  OF  GOD  IN  FORTY-EIGHT  LANGUAGES. 


Hebrew  Eleah,  Jehovah 

Chaluaie    Eiliah 

Assyrian   Eleah 

Syrian  and  Turkish  Alah 

Malay   Ula 

Arabic   Allah 

Languages  of  the  Magi...Orsi 

Old  Egyptian  Teut 

Armorian   Teuti 

Modern  Egyptian  Teun 

Greek   Theos 

Cretan   Thios 

.Edian  and  Dorian  Ilos 

Latin   Deus 

Low  Latin  Diex 

Celtic  Gaelic  Diu 


French   Dieu 

Spanish   Dio? 

Portuguese   Deos 

Old  German   Diet 

Provincial   Diou 

Low  Breton  Done 

Italian   Dio 

Irish   Dia 

Olutu  tongue  Deu 

German  and  Swiss  Gott 

Flemish   Goed 

Dutch   Godt 

English   God 

Teutonic   Goth 

Danish  and  Swedish  Gud 

Norwegian   Gud 


Slav   Buch 

Polish   Bog 

Polacca   Bung 

Lapp   Jubinal 

Finnish   Jumala 

Runic   As 

Zemblian   Fetiza 

Pannonian   Istu 

Coromandel   Brama 

Hindoostanee   Rain 

Tartar  Magatai 

Persian   Sire 

Chinese  Prussa 

Japanese   Goezer 

Madagascar   Zannar 

Peruvian   Puchecammae 


BOVINES  VS.  EQTJINES. 


The  differences  anatomically  and  physio-  I  at  once.  They  have  been  condensed  with 
logically  between  the  cattle  tribe  (bos)  and  a  view  of  bringing  the  whole  matter  into  a 
the  horse  family  (equus)  is  an  interesting  |  nutshell,  so  they  may  be  understood  at  a 
study.   In  parallel  tables  these  can  be  seen  [  glance: 

('title—  Horses- 
Have  two  toes  Have  one  toe. 

Horned   Without  horns. 

Have  no  mane  Have  flowing  mane. 

Light  hair  in  a  tuft  at  end  of  tail   .Tail  covered  with  long  hair. 

Pawing  with  fore  feet  denotes  anger  ..Pawing  with  fore  feet  denotes  hunger 

Seize  forage  with  the  tongue  ..Gather  food  with  the  lips. 

Lips  slightly  movable  ..l  ips  very  movable. 

Have  no  upper  incisor  teeth  Have  upper  and  lower  incisors. 

Lie  down  fore  parts  first  Lie  down  hind  parts  first. 

Rise  on  hind  legs  first  Rise  on  fore  legs  first. 

Four  stomachs  One  stomach. 

They  chew  the  cud  Do  not  chew  the  cud. 

Have  gall  bladder  Have  no  gall  bladder. 

Mouth  generally  open  when  wearied   Mouth  never  open  from  exhaustion. 

Defense  by  goring  Defense  by  kicking. 

Bellow  or  moo  Neigh  or  whinny. 

Do  not  sweat  Perspire  easily. 

Have  dewlap  Have  no  dewlap. 

No  warts  on  inside  of  hind  legs  Hard,  oval  warts  inside  hind  legs. 

Never  use  teeth  in  fighting  Use  the  teeth  in  fighting. 

Do  not  retract  the  ears  ..Retract  the  ears  when  angry. 

Very  rough  tongue  ..Soft,  smooth  tongue. 

Short,  broad  head  ..Long,  narrow  head. 

Wide,  drooping  ears  Erect,  narrow  ears. 

Limbs  formed  for  strength  Limbs  formed  for  speed. 

Do  not  roll  in  the  dust  Do  roll  in  the  dust. 

Sleep  with  both  ears  alike  Sleep  with  one  ear  forward. 

Lie  down  to  sleep  Often  sleep  standing. 

Eat  and  lie  down  to  ruminate  Never  ruminate.   Eat  little  and  often. 

Shoulders  straight  Shoulders  sloping. 


THE  HUMAN  FAMILY. 


THere  were  living  on  earth  in  1886  about 
1,450,000,000  human  beings.  In  Asia,  where 
man  was  first  planted,  there  are  now  ap- 
proximately 800,000,000,  densely  crowded,  on 
an  average  of  120  to  the  square  mile.  In 
Europe  there  are  320,000,000,  averaging  100 
to  the  square  mile;  not  so  crowded,  but 
everywhere  dense  and  at  points  overpopu- 
lated.  In  Africa  there  are  210,000,000.  In 
America,  North  and  South,  there  are  110,- 
000,000,  relatively  thinly  scattered  and  re- 
cent. In  the  islands,  large  and  small,  prob- 
ably 10,000,000.  The  extremes  of  white  and 
black  are  as  5  to  3  in  a  total  of  750,000,000, 
the  remaining  700,000,000  being  brown  and 
tawny.  Of  the  whole  race  500,000,000  are 
well  clothed— that  is,  wear  garments  of 
some  kind  to  cover  their  nakedness;  700,- 
000,000  are  semi-clothed,  covering  inferior 
parts  of  the  body;  250.000,000  are  practically 
naked;  500,000,000  live  in  houses  more  or  less 


furnished  with  the  appointments  of  civiliza- 
tion, 700,000,000  in  huts  or  caves  with  no  fur- 
nishings.  and  260,000,000  have  nothing  that 
can  be  called  a  home,  but  are  barbarous  and 
savage.  As  to  religions,  there  are  860,000,000 
pagans,  comprising  600,000,000  Brahmo- 
Buddhists,  160,000,000  unclassified  pagans, 
150,000,000  Parsees,  Confucianists,  ismntoists, 
Jains  and  other  minor  pagan  sects;  410,000,- 
000  are  Christians,  composed  of  225,000,000 
Roman  catholics,  75,000,000  of  the  Greek 
church  and  110,000,000  protestants;  180,000,000 
Mohammedans:  8,000,000  Jews.  A  correct 
cast  of  the  relfgious  status  of  the  world  to- 
day shows  two-tttirds  of  the  whole  to  be 
pagans,  or,  including  the  Mohammedans, 
about  1,042,000,000— nearly  three-quarters.  Of 
the  remaining  418,000,000— a  little  more  than 
a  quarter — over  one-half  are  Roman  catho- 
lics, nearly  one-fourth  Greek  and  a  trifle 
over  one-fourth  protestant. 
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TEMPERATURE  BELOW  GROUND. 


TEMPERATURE  BELOW  GROUND: 


"The  deepest  well  in  the  world"  is  now 
being  boreu  near  Pittsburg.  Pa.  Some  data 
therein  shows  that  theoretically  the  temp- 
erature at  a  depth  of  10,000  feet  would  be 
228  degrees  Fahrenheit,  practically  167  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  The  question  of  the 
temperature  that  is  found  at  great  depths 
underground  is  an  interesting  one,  and  is 
a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  among 
mining  men.  By  some  the  temperature  is 
estimated  to  increr.se  one  decree  for  every 
45  feet  of  depth,  until  a  depth  of  2,000  feet 
is  reached,  and  below  that  as  much  as  one 
degree  for  every  25  feet  of  additional  depth, 
though  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
generally  accepted  theory,  which  is  that  the 
temperature  increases  one  degree  for  every 
60  feet  in  depth.  In  this  regard  it  may  be 
.said  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate 
records  with  an  ordinary-  thermometer,  in 
an  open  well  or  shaft.  Most  of  these  esti- 
mates in  regard  to  underground  temperature 
have  been  obtained  from  a  deep  salt  well  in 
Austria. 

An  exact  investigation  visas  made  at  great 
depth  by  Charles  Forma n  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  in  the  Forma n  shaft  on  the  Comstock 
to  a  depth  of  3.200  feet.  Mr.  Forman  ob- 
tained underground  thermometers  from  Phi- 
rope,  then,  while  the  shaft  was  being  sunk, 
-he  had  holes  drilled  into  the  sides  every 
fifty  feet  or  so,  in  which  the  thermometers 
were  placed,  closing  the  holes  with  clay  and 
leaving  the  thermometers  in  for  twelve 
hours.  The  experiment  attracted  much  at- 
tention among  European  scientists.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  temperatures  of  the  ground 
from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  2,300  feet.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture is  by  no  means  regular: 


Depth. 

feet 

200 

300 

feci 

400 

feet 

500 

feet 

600 

feet 

700 

feet 

800 

feet. 

900 

feet 

1,000 

1,100 

feet 

1,200 

feet. 

Degrees, 


Depth. 


Temperature 
Degrees. 


feet  5oy2|  1,300  feet   91^ 


.55~ 
.62 
.60 
.63 
.71% 
.74y2 

.7t;i., 

.78 

.81% 

.84 

.89% 


1,400 
1,500 
1,600 
1,700 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 
2,100 
2,200 
2,300 


feet, 
feet, 
feet, 
feet, 
feet, 
feet, 
feet, 
feet, 
feet, 
feet. 


*  96V2 
.101 
.103 
.1041/2 
.105M; 
.106 
.111 
.119i/2 
.116 
.121 


At  a  depth  of  2,300  feet  the  temperature 
of  the  water  was  130  degrees. 

On  this  subject  W.  L.  Watts,  a  field  as- 
sistant of  the  state  mining  bureau,  says: 
"Below  the  stratum  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture, that  is,  below  the  depth  at  which 
the  temperature  of  the  rocks  are  sensibly 
influenced  by  the  change  in  temperature  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  experiments  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  rise  in  temperature 
equal  to  about  1  degree  Fahrenheit  for  everv 
60  in  depth.  In  different  localities  this 
ratio  of  increase  has  varied  from  1  degree 
for  45  feet  to  1  degree  for  60  feet  in  depth. 
This  variation  is  probably  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  conductive  power  of  the 
rocks  and  the  proximity  to  sources  of  vol- 
canic heat.  The  experiments  thus  far  made 
have  been  at  depths  all  of  which  are  less 
than  one  mile.  Since  one  mile  is  only  about 
1-3. 956th  of  the  average  distance  from  the 
surface  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  the  ex- 
periments are  insufficient  to  warrant  a  defi- 
nite conclusion  concerning  the  internal  tem- 
perature of  the  earth," 


PITCHING  A  "CURVE"  BAIL. 


The  theory  is  as  simple  in  its  rules  as  it 
is  easy  of  demonstration  practically.  It  is  as 
follows:  The  ball  in  its  horizontal  flight 
through  the  air  from  the  hand  of  the  throw- 
er—technically known  as  the  pitcher— is  re- 
tarded in  its  forward  motion  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  which  not  only  exerts  a 
pressure  on  the  face  of  the  ball,  but  also  a 
resisting  force  on  its  sides  by  friction.  Now, 
if  the  ball  is  simply  thrown  forward  with- 
out any  special  bias  being  given  it,  the  fric- 
tion of  the  air  is  equal  on  each  side  of  it; 
but  if  it  be  made  to  rotate  on  its  own  axis 
from  right  to  left  or  left  to  right,  the  con- 
ditions are  at  once  materially  changed,  in- 


asmuch as  in  the  latter  case  one  side  of 
the  ball's  surface  is  made  to  move  forward 
through  the  air  with  twice  the  rapidity  of 
tne  other  side,  and  to  the  extent  of  this  in- 
creased lateral  friction  is  the  ball  retarded 
in  its  progress  on  the  side  on  which  the  in- 
creased friction  bears.  The  result  of  this 
changed  relation  is  naturally  a  curve  in  the 
line  of  its  delivery  in  the  direction  of  the 
side  on  which  its  progress  has  been  re- 
tarded. This  is  the  simple  philosophy  of 
the  curve  of  modern  baseball  pitching.  The 
application  of  the  theory  in  practice  is  to 
learn  to  give  the  necessary  bias  or  rotary 
motion  to  the  right  or  left,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  "in  curve"  or  the  "out  curve." 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 


An  amendment  to  the  patent  law  was 
passed  on  March  3  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  LIVth  congress.  The  following  are 
the  changes  in  the  law  made  by  this  act: 

Sec.  1.  Two  years'  publication  by  patent 
or  otherwise  prior  to  the  application  is  a 
bar  to  a  patent. 

Sec.  2.  A  defendant  may  plead  such  two 
years'  publication  as  a  defense  against  a 
patent. 

Sec.  3.  The  application  *on  an  invention 
patented  abroad  must  be  filed  within  seven 
months  of  the  earliest  foreign  application; 
the  patent  will  then  be  granted  for  seven- 
teen years.  If  the  application  is  not  filed 
within  that  time  the  patent,  if  granted,  will 
be  void. 


Sec.  4.  Applications  for  patents  must  be 
completed  within  one  year  (instead  of  two 
years,  as  formerly),  and  response  must  be 
made  to  any  official  action  within  one  year 
(instead  of  two  years). 

Sec.  5.  Assignments,  if  acknowledged  be- 
fore a  notary  or  other  proper  officer,  are 
self-proving. 

Sec.  6.  In  actions  for  infringement  there 
shall  be  no  recovery  of  profits  or  damages 
for  more  than  six  years  before  commencing 
the  action. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Jan.  1, 
1898.  Sections  1,  2,  3  and  4  shall  not  apply 
to  any  patent  previously  granted  nor  to  any 
application  previously  filed  nor  to  any  pat- 
ent granted  on  such  an  application. 


COA.L  AND  COPPER  PRODUCTION. 
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COAL  AND  COPPER  PRODUCTION. 


COAL. 

The  coal  production  of  the  United  States 
for  1896,  according  to  compilation  made  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Parker,  statistician  of  the  United 
States  geological  survey,  amounted  to  190,- 
639,959  short  tons  (2,000  pounds),  valued  at 
the  mines  at  $195,557,649.  against  193,117,530 
short  tons,  valued  at  i>197.7S9.043,  in  1SS5. 
The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania 
was  53,771,890  tons  anthracite  ana  49.101,148 
tons  bituminous.  The  average  price  ob- 
tained for  anthracite  at  the  mines  increased 
from  $1.41  in  1895  to  $1.51  in  1896,  while  the 
average  price  for  bituminous  decreased  from 
86  cents  to  83  cents.  Illinois  is  second  to 
Pennsylvania,  with  nearly  20,000,000  tons, 
and  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  mined  each 
nearly  13.000,000  tons.  Alabama  comes  next 
with  nearly  6,000,000,  then  Maryland,  Indi- 
ana and  Iowa,  with  about  4,000,000  each. 
Kentucky  mined  a  little  over  3.000,000,  and 
Kansas.  Tennessee  and  Missouri  each  mined 
over  2,000.000.  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  are 
taken  together  and  credited  with  over  2,000,- 
000  tons,  and  Virginia,  Montana,  Indian  ter- 
ritory and  Washington  each  produced  over 
1.000,000  tons.  The  states  which  produced 
coal  in  smaller  amounts  are  Arkansas,  New 


Mexico,  California  and  Alaska.  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  Michigan,  North'  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Texas  and  Utah. 

The  total  figures  for  the  United  States 
agree  quite  closely  with  those  given  in 
Rothwell's  "Mineral  Industry,"  Vol.  V.— 
viz.,  187,373,577  short  tons. 

THE  WORLD'S  COPPER  PRODUCTION. 

The  copper  production  of  the  world  for 
1896  is  thus  given  in  "Le  Genie  Civile": 


Country.  Metric  tons 

United  States  203,893 

Spain  and  Portugal   53,375 

Chile    23,500 

Japan    21,000 

Germany    20,065 

Mexico    11,150 

Australia    11,000 

South  Africa    7,450 

Other  countries   21,825 

Total   373,208 


In  1888  the  total  copper  production  was 
258.036  tons;  in  1890  it  was  310.472;  1893, 
303,534:  1S94,  324,505,  and  in  1895  it  was  334,- 
285  metric  tons. 


THE  PLACE  WHERE  THE  STJN  JUMPS  A  DAY. 


Chatham  island,  lying  off  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  in  the  south  Pacific  ocean,  is 
peculiarly  situated,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hab- 
itable points  of  the  glob?  where  the  day  of 
the  week  changes.  It  is  just  in  the  line  of 
demarkatioQ  between  dates.  There  at  high 
12  Sunday  noon  ceases  and  instantly  Monday 
meridian  begins.  Sunday  comes  into  a  man's 
house  on  the  east  side  and  becomes  Monday 
by  the  time  it  passes  out  the  western  door. 
A  man  sits  down  to  his  noonday  dinner  on 
Sunday  and  it  is  Monday  noon  before  he  fin- 
ishes it.   There  Saturday  is  Sunday  and  Sun- 


day is  Monday  and  Monday  suddenly  be- 
comes  transferred  into  Tuesday.  It  is  a 
good  place  for  people  who  have  lost  much 
time,  for  by  taking  an  early  start  they  can 
always  get  a  day  ahead  on  Chatham  island. 
It  took  philosophers  and  geographers  a  long 
time  to  settle  the  puzzle  of  where  Sunday 
noon  ceased  and  Monday  noon  began  with  a 
man  traveling  west  fifteen  degrees  an  hour, 
or  with  the  sun.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
next  English  arctic  expedition  will  settle 
the  other  mooted  question:  "Where  will  one 
stop  who  travels  northwest  continually?" 


MOTOCYCLES  BREAK  RECORDS. 


The  race  from  Paris  to  Trouville,  on  Aug. 
14,  1897,  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of 
people.  There  were  sixty-four  starters  wTho 
left  St.  Germaine  at  10  o'clock.  The  condi- 
tions were  as  favorable  to  speedmakingas  for 
the  record  established  three  weeks  before  in 
the  race  from  Paris  to  Dieppe.  The  dis- 
tance of  173  kilometers  (107  miles),  which 
separated  St.  Germaine  from  Trouville,  was 
covered  by  M.  Jannin,  upon  the  Bollee  tri- 
cvcle,  in  three  hours  and  fifty-one  minutes. 
M.  Jannin  also  won  the  Paris-Dieppe  race 
in  four  hours  and  thirteen  minutes.  He 
therefore  managed  to  cover  the  distance  of 
three  kilometers  longer  in  twenty-twro  min- 
utes less  time. 


The  winner  of  the  race  for  carriages  was 
also  the  winner  of  the  same  event  in  the 
Paris-Dieppe  contest— that  is,  M.  Gilles 
Hourgieres.  Here  is  an  abbreviated  list  of 
arrivals  in  the  motocycle  class: 

Hours.  Minutes. 

First,  M.  Jannin   3  51 

Second.   M.   Pean   4  28 

Third,  M.  Tetu   4  48 

Fourth,  M.  Comiot   5  25 

Carriage  class  arrivals  were: 

First,  M.  Gilles  Hourgieres         4  20 

Second,  M.  Lemaitre   4  21 

Third,  the  Comte  de  Dion   4  30 

Fourth,  M.  Knyff   4  34 


THE  LARGEST  MULTIPLATE  STATIC  MACHINE. 


The  largest  multiplate  static  machine  ever 
constructed  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Waite 
&  Bartlett.  147  E.  23d  street,"  New  York  city. 
This  mach  ne  is  inclosed  in  a  glass  and 
oak  case  11x5x9  feet  high,  made  practically 
air  titrht  by  rubber  gaskets.  It  is  construct- 
ed after  the  well-known  Holtz  tvpe,  using 
eight  %-inch  plate  glass  plates  60  inches  in 
diameter.  These  are  mounted  upon  a  4-inch 
steel  shaft  supported  in  turn  by  roller  bear- 
ings.  The  plates  alone  weigh  nearly  1,000 


pounds  and  will,  when  the  machine  is  set  up 
finally,  revolve  at  the  rate  of  250  revolutions 
a  minute.  A  Toepler-Holtz  machine  in  one 
corner  serves  as  a  separate  or  initial  exciter. 
Under  favorable  conditions  a  30-inch  spark 
can  be  obtained,  while  the  low  humiditv  of 
summer  linr'ts  the  striking  distance  to  about 
24  inches.  The  machine  will  be  used  by  the 
owner,  Dr.  F.  A.  Gardner,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  therapeutic  work. 
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UNITED  STATES  CEREAL  PRODUCTION  COMPARISONS. 


UNITED  STATES  CEREAL  PRODUCTION  COMPARISONS. 


With  a  view  of  showing  the  comparisons  and  progress  in  production  of  each  and  all  of  the 
cereals,  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  has  compiled  the  following  from  estimates  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  excepting  for  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat  in  the  years  1889  to  1892 
inclusive,  which  are  approximated. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Oats.  7?>/*,        Barley,      Buckwheat,  Total, 

bushels.        bushels.  bushels.       bushels.     bushels.        bushels.  bushels, 

1840..  84,821,000     377,41)2.000  123.005.000  18,640,000    4,161,000    608,169,000 

1850..  100,164.000     591,030,000  140,505.000  14,183,000    5,165,000    857,707,000 

I860..  170.176,000     827,095,000  172. 089.000  20.905.000  15,813.000    1,206,138,000 

1862.. .186,703, 000     564,6:50,000  170,739.000  20.503,000  17,679,000    960,404,000 

1863..  190,888,000     451.153,000  174.650,000  30.796,000  17,754,000    865.241,000 

1864..  160,(9!'. 000    530.451.000  IT.""), ooo. ooo  19,873,000  10,632,000    897,642,000 

1865..  148,523,000     704,428.000  225,252,000  19.544.000  11,301,000    1.109,048,000 

1866..  152,000.000     867,946,000  208,141,000  20,865,000  11,284,000    1,320,236,000 

1867..  212,441, 000     768,320.000  278. 60S. 000  23,184,000  25.727,000    1,308,370,000 

1868.. 224, 030. 000     90(5,527.000  254,901,000  22.505.000  22,890.000    1, 430,925, 000 

I860..  200. 147,000  874,320,000  288,334.000  22,528, ooo  28. (552.000  17,431,000  1,491,412,000 
1870..  235,885,000  1,004. 2"5.< M)0  247.277.000  15,474.000  20.205.0(H)  9.841.000  1,629,027,000 
1871. .230. 722  000  901.898,000  255.743.000  15,305.000  26,719,000  8,329,000  1,528.776,000 
1872.. 249, 997. 000  1,092,710,000  271,74"  000  14.889,000  26,846,000  8,134,000  1,664,332.000 
J873..  281,255,000  032.274.000  270,34.  ,000  15,142.000  32,044.000  7.838,000  1,538,893,000 
1874.. 309,103.000  850.148,000  240.30b, 000  14,901.000  32.552.000  8,017.000  1.454,180,000 
1875.. 292. 136,000  1.321,069,000  354. 317.000  17.722.000  36,900,000  10,082,000  2,032,235,000 
1876..  280,356,000  1,283,827,000  320,884,000  20,375.000  38,711,000  9,669,000  1.962,822,000 
1877.. 364,194,000  1,342.558.000  400,394,000  21,170,000  34,441,000  10,177,000  2,178,934,000 
1878. .420,122,000  1,388.219.000  413.578.000  25.843.000  42,246,000  12,247,000  2,302,255,000 
1879.. 448,757.000  1,547,902.000  303.701,000  23,(539,000  40,283.000  13.140,000  2,437.482,000 
1880. .498,550,000  1,717,435, 000  417.885.000  24.541.0(H)  45,165,000  14,618,000  2,718,194,000 
1881.. 383,280,000  1,194,916,000  410.481,(  0  )  20,705.000  41,161,000  9,486,000  2,066,029,000 
1882.. 504,185, 000  1,617,025.000  4S8. 251. 00  )  29.900,000  48,954,000  11,019,000  2.699,394,000 
1883.. 420. 155, 000  1,55 1,067, 000  571.3o2.dOj  28.059,000  50,136,000  7,669,000  2,628,388,000 
1884.. 512,764, 000  1,795,528,000  583.628.000  28.(540.000  61,203,000  11,116,000  2,992,879,000 

~  3,015,439,000 
1.842,579,000 
„  2.660,497,000 

1888.. 415,868,000  1,987,790,600  701,735,000  28,415.000  63,884,000  12,050.000  3.209,742.000 
1889.. 490.560,000  2,112.892,000  751,515,000  30.000,000  78,000,000  12,000.000  3.475,000,000 
1890.. 399,262,000  1,489,970,000  523,621.000  28,000,000  68,000,000  11,000,000  2,520,000,000 
1891. .611,780,000  2,060,154,000  73S.394.OO0  33,000,000  80.000,000  12.000,000  3,535,000,000 
1892.. 515.949,000  1,628.464,000  601.035.000  30.000,000  72,000,000  11,000,000  2,918,000,000 
1893.. 396,1 32.000  1.619,496,000  638,855,000  26,555,000  69.869,000  12,132,000  2,763,039,000 
1894.. 460,267,000  1,212,770,000  662,087,000  26,727,000  61,400,000  12,668,000  2,435,919,000 
1895.. 467,103, 000  2,151,139.000  824,444  000  27,210,000  87,373,000  15,341,000  3,572,610,000 
1896.. 427, 684, 000  2,283,875,000  707,346,000  24,369,000  69,695,000  14,090,000  3,527,590,000 
Note— The  wheat  crops  for  recent  years  have  been  underestimated  officially  as  indicated 
by  distribution  and  are  unofficially  estimated  as  follows:  1890.430.000.000;  1891,675,000,000:  1892, 
550,000,000;  1893,475,000,000;  1894.  515,000,000;  1895,  5()0,()00.000:  1896,  450,000,000  bushels. 


HARVESTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


January  is  the  harvest  month  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Chile  and  Argentine  Republic. 

February  and  March  in  East  India  and 
upper  Egypt. 

April  in  lower  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Per- 
sia, Asia  Minor,  India,  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

May  in  Tunis,  Algeria,  central  Asia,  China, 
Japan,  Morocco,  Texas  and  Florida. 

June  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, the  south  of  France,  California,  Ore- 
gon, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Kansas,  Arkansas,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Missouri  and  southern  Maryland. 


July  in  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, the  south  of  Russia,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  the  south  of  England,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  New  York,  New  England  and  western 
Maryland. 

August  in  Belgium.  Holland,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Denmark,  Poland,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Dakota,  Montana,  Canada,  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Manitoba. 

September  and  October  in  Scotland.  Swe- 
den, Norway  and  northern  Russia. 

November  in  Peru  and  South  Africa. 

December  in  Burmah. 


EXCESSIVE  HEAT  IN  THE  PAST. 


In  1303  and  1304  the  Rhine,  Loire,  and 
Seine  ran  dry.  The  heat  in  several  French 
provinces  during  the  summer  of  1705  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  glass  furnace.  Meat  could 
be  cooked  by  merely  exposing  it  to  the  sun. 
Not  a  soul  dared  venture  out  between  noon 
and  4  p.  m.  In  1718  many  shops  had  to 
close.  The  theaters  never  opened  their  doors 
for  three  months.  Not  a  drop  of  water  fell 
during  six  months.   In  1773  the  thermometer 


rose  to  118  degrees.  In  1778  the  heat  in  Bo- 
logna was  so  great  that  a  great  number  of 
people  were  stifled.  There  was  not  suffi- 
cient air  for  the  breath,  and  people  had  to 
take  refuge  under  the  ground.  In  July,  1793, 
the  heat  again  became  intolerable.  Vege- 
tables were  burned  up,  and  fruit  dried  on 
the  trees.  The  furniture  and  woodwork  in 
dwelling  bouses  cracked  and  split  up;  meat 
went  bad  in  an  hour. 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  MORTALITY. 
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WHITE  AND  COLORED  MORTALITY  IN  CITIES -RATE  PER1TH0USAND. 


City. 

New    York   28.47 

Chicago    21.03 

Philadelphia    22.28 

Brooklyn    25.41 

St.    Louis   18.15 

Boston    24.62 

Baltimore    22.61 

San  Francisco  23.57 

Cincinnati    21.93 

Cleveland    21.83 

Buffalo    19.83 

New  Orleans   25.41 

Pittsburg    21.56 

Washington    19.79 

Detroit    20.36 

Newark    28.67 

Jersey  City   27.48 

Louisville    19.61 


(United  States 
White.  Colored. 

37.46 
23.30 


32.43 
34.99 
34.65 
33.29 
36.41 
24.06 
33.04 
31.63 
34.22 
36.61 
29.16 
38.22 
23.45 
44.48 
29.50 
31.98 


census,  1890.) 
City.  White. 

Rochester    17.39 

Providence    21.97 

Indianapolis   17.78 

Allegheny    20.06 

Albany    25.34 

Syracuse    19.74 

Worcester    19.14 

Richmond    22.25 

New  Haven   20.90 

Paterson    23.62 

Lowell   27.42 

Nashville    14.39 

Atlanta    18.28 

.Memphis    23.37 

Charleston    24.75 

Savannah    29.04 

Galveston    24.37 

Mobile    26.05 


Colored. 
6.92 
34.81 
30.04 
24.13 
39.44 
11.53 
15.37 
40.80 
29.17 
35.56 

23.92 
33.57 
29.97 
53.94 
41.47 
25.28 
43.75 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  MORTALITY— URBAN   AND  RURAL. 
(United  States  census,  1890.) 


ts  Registration 

Total 

White 

White 

Total 

Colored 

Colored 

States. 

white. 

under  1. 

under  5. 

colored. 

under  1. 

under  5. 

12.442.940 

201.247 

1,250.501 

951,407 

24,090 

122,114 

Deaths  

241.442 

59,335 

80,031 

L8.619 

4,807 

7,345 

19.05 

227.12 

08.47 

19.57 

199.54 

60.15 

Urban. 

7,036,09? 

154,454 

718,505 

227,837 

4,486 

19,836 

163,184 

45.912 

65,697 

7,865 

2,534 

3.504 

Hate  

23.22 

297.25 

91.43 

34.52 

564.87 

170.65 

RURAL. 

5,416.243 

106,793 

537.939 

723,570 

19,604 

102,278 

81,258 

13.423 

20.3;;: 

10,754 

2,273 

3.841 

15.00 

125.r>9 

37  81 

14.86 

115.95 

37.55 

BOTH   RACES-URBAN   AND  RURAL. 


Cities  

Population. 

Deaths. 

Death  rate. 

•  7,254,534 
6,139,813 

171,049 
92,012 

23.58 
14.99 

13,391.317 

263,061 

*19.64 

ales,  20.08;  females,  18.62. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 


CONCERNING  COINS. 
The  smallest  "coin"  in  the  world  is  a 
minute  wafer  made  from  the  juice  of  a 
tree,  and  has  a  value  in  the  Malay  peninsula 
of  about  the  millionth  part  of  a  dollar.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  the  first  issue 
of  coins  in  this  country  was  in  1793,  and  the 
cyclopedias  give  that  as  the  date  of  the 
first  coinage  of  the  cent.  But  there  is  a 
cent  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  which  bears  upon 
one  side  a  blazing  sun  with  an  eye  in  the 
center,  surrounded  by  thirteen  stars,  and 
the  inscription  "Nova  Constellatios" ;  on  the 
obverse  are  the  letters  "U.  S.,"  encircled  by 
a  wreath,  with  the  inscription  "Justitia  et 
Libertas"  and  the  date  1783— ten  years  ear- 
lier than  the  first  recognized  coinage. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 
The  commerce  of  the  Transvaal  in  1896, 
says  the  Revue  du  Commerce  Exterieur,  was 
$67,936,000  in  value  of  imports  and  $40,000,000 
in  exports.  The  chief  imports  in  order  of 
value  were  machinery,  cereals  and  flour, 
clothing,  iron  manufactures,  railway  mate- 
rials, wood,  animals  and  leather  manufac- 
tures. 


AGES  OF  POPULATION. 

In  every  1,000  persons  of  all  ages  there  are 
the  following  numbers  at  given  ages  in  the 
four  great  countries  of  the  world: 
United     Enq-  Ger- 

Years.  States.     land.    many.  France. 

Under  5   138         135         139  93 

5  to  10   128  119         114  91 

10  to  15   114         107         103  87 

15  to  20   100  96  93  84 

20  to  25   102  88  86  88 

25  to  30   86  78  73  72 

30  to  40   127         128         130  139 

40  to  50   90  101         104  126 

50  to  60   69  73  80  104 

60  to  70   36  47  53  72 

70  to  80   15    -      22  21  36 

80  to  90   3.5  5  4  7 

Over  90  5  .4      ...  .4 

1,000       1,000       1,000  1,000 

CHINA'S  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
China's  total  foreign  commerce  in  1896  was 
$260,208,000,  as  compared  with  $245,700,000  in 
1895.    Of  the  total  of  last  vear  $158,301,000 
was  in  imports  and  $102,243,i80  in  exports, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 


FATE  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

The  following  brief  history  of  the  fate  of 
the  apostles  may  be  new  to  those  whoso 
reading  has  not  been  evangelical: 

St.  Matthew  is  supposed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  or  was  slain  with  the  sword  at 
the  city  of  Ethiopia. 

St.  Mark  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  till  he  expired. 

St.  Luke  was  hanged  upon  an  olive  tree  in 
Greece. 

St.  John  was  put  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
oil  at  Rome  but  escaped  death.  He  after- 
ward died  a  natural  death  at  Ephesus,  in 

St.  James  the  Great  was  beheaded  at  Je- 
rusalem. 

St.  James  the  Less  was  thrown  from  a 
pinnacle  or  wing  of  the  temple  and  then 
beaten  to  death  with  a  fuller's  club. 

St.  Philip  was  hanged  up  against  a  pillar 
at  Hlerapolis,  a  city  of  PhrygTa. 

St.  Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive  by  tb* 
command  of  a  barbarous  king. 

St  Andrew  was  bound  to  a  cross,  whence 
he  preached  unto  the  people  till  he  expired. 

St.  Thomas  was  run  through  rhe  body  with 
a  lance  at  Coromandel,  in  the  Bast  Indies. 

St.  Jude  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 

St.  Simon  Zealot  was  crucified  in  Persia. 

St.  Matthias  was  first  stoned  and  then  be- 
headed. 

St.  Barnabas  was  stoned  to  death  by  Jews 
at  Salania. 

St.  Paul  was  beheaded  at  Rome  by  the  ty- 
rant Nero. 

GRAIN  RECEIPTS. 
The  following  interesting  comparison  of 
grain   receipts  at  various  points  for  five 
weeks  is  furnished  by  Commissioner  Van- 
landingham  of  the  St.  Louis  freight  bureau. 
Figures  indicate  number  of  cars: 
Wheat. 
Kan.  Chi-     St.  Minne-  Du- 
City.  cago.  Lou  is,  apoiis.  luth. 

Sept.  4,  1897  2,6ft    2.186    705    1,893  823 

Sept.  4,  1896/   680    1.349    875    1.746  2.987 

Sept.  11,  1897  2,318    2,272    778    1,567  2,702 

Sept.  11,  1896   692    1,506   567   3,091  3,685 

Sept.  18,  1897  2,317    2.082    839    1,744  3,495 

Sept.  18,  1896   419    1,447    640    3,122  3,785 

Sept.  25,  1897  1,306   2,0y5    353    2,795  4,749 

Sept.  25,  1896   443    1.179    556    3,186  1,951 

Oct.  2,  1897  1,780    2,316    486    3,502  4,109 

Oct.  2,  1896   556    1,429    409   3,770  2,396 

■  Corx  ,  ,  Oats  , 

Kan-  Chi-  St.  Kan.  Chi-  St. 

City.  cago.  Louis.  City.  cago.  Louis. 

Sept.  4,  1897.. 217  11,514  966     86    2,741  254 

Sept.  4,  1896.. 212  3,810  877    161    2,316  2S2 

Sept.  11,  1897.326  8,708  1,124    107    2,4°6  260 

Sept.  11,  1896.177  3,368  500    211    2,175  319 

Sept.  18,  1897.346  6,176  1,436    102    2,260  374 

Sept.  18,  1896.163  2,579  317    153    1,826  323 

Sept.  25,  1897.235  4,334  1,165     83    2,421  284 

Sept.  25,  1896.308  3,825  735    113    2,286  757 

Oct.  2,  1897... 304  3,639  972    101    3,304  353 

Oct.  2,  1896... 342  4,561  551   130   3,215  343 

MONARCHS  AND  THEIR  END. 
The  world  has  had  2,550  kings  or  emperors 
of  whom  records  are  known  and  who  have 
reigned  over  seventy-four  peoples.  Of  tnese 
rulers  300  were  overthrown,  sixty-four  wore 
forced  to  abdicate,  twenty-eight  committed 
suicide,  twenty-three  became  mad  or  imbe- 
cile, 100  were  killed  in  battle,  vn  were  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  twenty-five  were  tor- 
tured to  death,  151  were  assassinated  and 
108  were  executed. 


AN  ABSOLUTE  VACUUM. 
An  absolute  vacuum,  or  what  is  believed 
to  be  one,  has  been  produced  bv  Prof.  Elmer 
Gates  of  Washington  by  a  novel  method. 
Into  a  test  tube  made  of  a  kind  of  glass 
which  melts  at  a  very  high  temperature  he 
poured  a  molten  glass  which  melts  at  a 
much  lower  temperature,  completely  filling 
the  tube,  leaving  no  air  space.  After  melt- 
ing this  inner  glass  it  was  partiallv  with- 
drawn from  the  tube  by  exhausting 'the  air 
from  the  outer  side  and  allowing  it  to  flow 
down  by  gravity,  but  not  so  far  but  that  the 
end  of  the  tube  was  completely  closed.  It 
was  then  allowed  to  cool.  As  no  air  could 
enter  the  space  left  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  glass  it  is  believed  that  a  perfect  vacu- 
um was  obtained. 


A  LONG  BICYCLE  RUN. 
A  bicycle  mn  of  1,900  miles  was  made  by 
the  25th  United  States  infantry  bicycle 
corps.  Two  officers  and  twenty  soldiers  left 
Fort  Missoula,  Montana,  on  June  14,  bound 
for  St.  Louis,  over  2,000  miles  away.  The 
first  twelve  days  were  rainy  and  disagree- 
able, but  good  time  was  made.  In  Nebraska 
sand  eight  to  ten  inches  deep  on  the  road 
compelled  the  corps  to  take  the  railway  for 
about  200  miles.  The  trip  was  made  in  forty 
days,  thirty-five  of  which  were  actually 
spent  on  the  road;  and  for  the  actual  dis- 
tance traveled  on  bicycles  the  average  run 
per  day  was  52.6  miles,  and  for  a  time  the 
average  was  over  60  miles  per  day.  Though 
the  heat  for  the  last  three  days  was  severe, 
the  men  stood  the  trip  remarkably  well,  one 
man  only  being  returned  to  Fort  Missoula, 
owing  to  his  inability  to  keep  up  with  the 
rest. 

LOSSES  OF  UNION  SOLDIERS  DURING 
THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

Cause.  Offiicers.  Men.  Aagregate 

Killed  or  died  of  wounds. .6,365  103.673" r 0.038 

Died  of  disease  2,795  221,791  224,586 

Drowned    106     4,838  4,944 

Other  accidental  deaths...   142    3,972  4,114 

Murdered    37       487  524 

Killed  after  capture   14        86  100 

Committed  suicide   26       365  391 

Executed    267  267 

Executed  by  enemy   4        60  64 

Died  from  sunstroke   5       308  313 

Other  known  causes   62     1,972  2,034 

Causes  not  stated   28  12,093  12,121 

Total   9,584  349,912  359,496 

SPARROWS. 
Presuming  that  the  sparrows  were  Intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  the  year  1870, 
the  following  figures  will  show  what  the 
increase  would  have  been  from  a  single  pair 
of  sparrows  let  loose  in  the  spring,  giving 
six  pairs  as  the  annual  increase,  and  the 
parent  birds  dying  at  the  end  of  each  year: 
November,  1870.  the  increase  would  have 
been  6  pairs;  November,  1871.  36  pairs;  No- 
vember, 1872,  216  pairs;  November,  1873,  1,296 
pairs;  November,  1874.  7.776  pairs;  Novem- 
ber, 1875,  46,656  pairs:  November.  1876.  279.936 
pairs;  November,  1877.  1,676,616  pairs;  No- 
vember, 1878,  10,077,696  pairs;  November, 
1879.  60,466.176  pairs;  November,  1880.  362,- 
797,056  pairs;  November,  1881.  2.176,782,336 
pairs;  November,  1882,  13.060,694.016  pairs; 
November,  1883,  73.364.164.096  palfs;  No- 
vember. 1884,  470,184,984,576  pairs;  November, 
1885.  2.821,109.907.456  pairs;  November,  1886. 
16,926,659,444,736  pairs. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES   HAVING  COURSES  IN 

AGRICULTURE. 

(From  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture.) 


State  or  Ter- 
ritory. 


Name  of  institution. 


Location. 


President. 


Alabama- 


Arizona  , 

Arkansas  .... 
California.... 

Colorado  

Connecticut., 
Delaware  


Florida  . 
Georgia . 


Idaho .... 
Illinois .. 
Indiana  . 


Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky . 

Louisiana. 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  School... 

University  of  Arizona  

Arkansas  Industrial  University  

College  of  Agr'ture  of  the  University. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  

Storrs  Agricultural  College  

Delaware  College  

State  College  lor  Colored  Students  . . . 
State  Agricultural  and  Mech.  College. 

Florida  State  Normal  School  

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts... 

State  Industrial  College  

College  of  Agr'ture  of  the  University. 
College  of  Agr'ture  of  the  University. 
School  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture 
and  Veterinary  Science  of  Purdue 

University  

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts... 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  — 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

State  Normal  School   

State  University  and  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  College  

Southern  University  and  Agricultural 


Auburn  

Normal  

Tucson  

Fayetteville  

Berkeley  

Fort  Collins  

Storrs   

Newark  

Dover   

Lake  City  

Tallahassee  

Athens  

College  

Moscow  

Urbana  


Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  . 
Michigan  


Minnesota.. 
Mississippi . 


Duthern  university  and  A 

and  Mechanical  College. 

The  Maine  State  College  

Maryland  Agricultural  College..   

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  


Missouri  . 


Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico .... 

New  York  

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania ... 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina . 


South  Dakota. , 

Tennessee  

Texas  


Utah   

Vermont . 


Virginia . 


Washington .... 
West  Virginia ., 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


College  of  Agr'ture  of  the  University. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Alcorn  Agr'tural  and  Mech.  College.. . 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  of  the  University  

Lincoln  Institute  

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts.. . 

Industrial  College  of  the  University. . 

School  of  Agriculture  of  University. . 

College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  

Rutgers  Scientific  School  

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts. . . 

Cornell  University  

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts... 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. . . 

Ohio  State  University  

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College.... 

Pennsy  vania  State  College  

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts. . . 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  Claflin  University  

-•»:< t 1 1  Dakota  Agricultural  College... 

State  Agricultural  and  Mech.  College. 

State  Agricultural  and  Mech.  College. 

Prairie  View  S:at3  Normal  School  

Agricultural  College  of  Utah  

State  Agricultural  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity  

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute  

Agr:c.  College  and  School  of  Science. 

Vvest  Virginia  University  

The  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute. . 

College  of  Agr'ture  of  the  University. 

College  of  Agr'ture  of  the  University. 


Lafayette . 

Ames  

Manhattan 

Lexington  

Frankfort  

Baton  Rouge  


New  Orleans  

Orono   

College  Park  

Amherst  

Agricultural  Col- 
lege  

Minneapolis  

Agricultural  Col- 
lege   

Westside  


W.  L.  Broun. 
W.  H.  Councill. 
Howard  Billman. 
J.  L.  Bucnanan. 
M.  Kellogg. 
Alston  Ellis. 
B.  F.  Koons. 

G.  A.  Harter. 
VV.  C.  Jason. 
O.  Clute. 

T.  De  S.  Tucker. 

H.  C.  White. 
R.  R.  Wright. 
F.  B.  Gault. 
A.  S.  Draper. 


J.  fl.  Smart. 
W.  M.  Beardshear. 
George  T.  Fairchild. 
J.  K.  Patterson. 
J.  H.  Jackson. 


Columbia  

Jefferson  City.... 
Bozeman ...  ..... 

Lincoln  , 

Reno  

Durham  

New  Brunswick., 

Mesilla  Park  

Ithaca  , 

Raleigh  , 

Fargo  , 

Columbus  

Stillwater  

Corvallis  

State  College 

Kingston  

Clemson  College 

Orangeburg  

Brookings  , 

Knoxville  , 

College  Station. , 
Prairie  View..... 
Logan  


"Burlington  

Blacksburg   

Hampton  

Pullman — ..... 
Morgantown  ... 

Farm  

Madison  

Laramie  


T.  D.  Boyd. 

H.  A.  Hill. 
A.  W.  Harris, 
li.  W.  Silvester. 
H.  H.  Goodell. 


J.  L.  Snyder. 
Cyrus  Northrop. 

S.  D.  Lee. 

E.  H.  Triplett. 

Richard  H.  Jesse. 
I.  E.  Page. 
James  Reid. 
G.  E.  MacLean. 
J.  E.  Stubbs. 

C.  S.  Murkland. 
Austin  Scott. 
C.  T.  Jordan. 
J.  G.  Schurman. 
A.  Q.  Holladay. 
J.  H.  Worst. 
J.  H.  Canfleld. 

G.  E.  Morrow. 

H.  B.  Miller. 
George  W.  Atherton 
J.  H.  Washburn. 

E.  B.  Craighead. 

L.  M.  Dunton. 
J.  W.  Heston. 
C.  W.  Dabney,  Jr. 
L.  S.  Ross. 
L.  C.  Anderson. 
J.  M.  Tanner. 


M.  H.  Buckham. 
J.  M.  McBryde. 

H.  B.  Frissell. 

E.  A.  Bryan. 

J.  L.  Goodknight. 
J.  H.  Hill. 
C.  K.  Adams. 

F.  P  Graves. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Their  location,  directors  and  principal  lines  of  work. 

(From  Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Station. 


Director. 


Lines  of  work  in  addition  to  chemistry, 
horticulture  and  field  experiments. 


Alabama  (College),  Auburn. 
Alabama(Canebrake),  Union- 
town   

Arizona,  Tucson  

Arkansas,  Fayetteville  

California,  Berkeley  


Colorado,  Fort  Collins  

Connecticut    (State),  New 
Haven   


Connecticut  (Storrs),  Storrs. 


Delaware,  Newark  

Florida,  Lake  City  

Georgia,  Experiment  

Idaho,  Moscow  

Illinois,  Urbana  

Indiana,  Lafayette  

Iowa,  Ames  

Kansas,  Manhattan  

Kentucky,  Lexington  

Louisiana  (Sugar),  New  Or- 
leans   

Louisiana  (State),  Baton 
Rouge   

Louisiana  (North),  Calhoun. 
Maine,  Orono  


Maryland,  College  Park.... 
Massachusetts,  Amherst.... 


Michigan,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege   

Minnesota,  St.  Anthony 
Park  

Mi  sissippi,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege   


Missouri,  Columbia. 
Montana,  Bozemau .  . 


W.  L.  Broun. . 


H.  Benton  

W.  S.  Devol.. 
R.  L.  Bennett 


E.  W.  Hilgard, 


Alston  Ellis. . 
S.  W.  Johnson 


W.O.  Atwater 


A.  T.  Neale. 


O.  Clwte  

R.  J.  Redding 
F.  B.  Gault.. 

E.  Davenport. 


C.  S.  Plumb. . 
C.  F.  Curtiss. . 
G.T.  Fairchild, 

M.  A.  Scovell.. 

W.  C.  Stubbs., 

W.  C.  Stubbs., 

W.  C.  Stubbs., 
C.  D.  Woods. . 


R.  H.  Miller. 
H.  H.  Goodell, 


C.  D.  Smith. 


W.  M.  Liggett 

W.  L.  Hutch 
inson   


H.  J.  Waters. 
S.  M.  Emery. 


Botany;  fertilizer  analysis;  diseases  of 
plants;  pig  feeding. 

Diseases  of  animals. 

Entomology;  forestry;  irrigation. 

Analysis  of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs;  dis- 
eases of  plants;  diseases  of  animals. 

Botany;  meteorology;  physics  and  chemis- 
try of  soils;  composition  and  cultivation 
of  grapes  and  orchard  fruits  (especially 
olives);  chemistry  of  foods  and  feeding 
stuffs;  entomology;  technology,  drainage 
and  irrigation;  reclamation  of  alkali 
lauds. 

Meteorology;  botany;  entomology;  irriga- 
tion. 

Analysis  and  inspection  of  fertilizers  and 
foods;  chemistry  of  feeding  stuffs;  chem- 
istry of  milk  and  its  products;  diseases 
of  plants;  pot  experiments  with  organic 
nitrogen. 

Chemistry  of  feeding  stuffs  and  food  of 
man;  digestion  experiments;  dietary  stu- 
dies; bacteriology  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts; dairying. 

Diseases  of  plants;  entomology;  feeding 
experiments;  dairying;  diseases  of  ani- 
mals. 

Entomology. 

Dairying. 

P  tany;  entomology;  soils  and  water; 
drainage  and  irrigation. 

Bacteriology;  forestry;  diseases  of  plants; 
entomology;  feeding  experiments;  dairy- 
ing. 

Pot  and  field  experiments;  feeding  experi- 
ments; diseases  of  animals. 

Diseases  of  plants;  entomology;  feeding 
experiments;  dairying. 

Diseases  of  plants;  entomology;  feeding 
experiments;  diseases  of  animals;  irri- 
gation. 

Soils;  fertilizer  analysis;  diseases  of 
plants;  entomology;  dairying. 

Bacteriology;  soils;  sugarmaking;  drain- 
age and  irrigation. 

Botany;  bacteriology;  geology;  soils;  ento- 
mology; feeding  experiments. 

Soils;  feeding  experiments;  dairying. 

Diseases  of  plants;  food  and  nutrition  of 
men  and  animals;  diseases  of  animals; 
dairying. 

Soils;  entomology;  feeding  experiments. 

Analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers;  diges- 
tion and  feeding  experiments;  meteorol- 
ogy; diseases  of  plants;  entomology;  dis- 
eases of  animals. 

Botany;  bacteriology;  forestry;  diseases  of 
plants;  entomology;  feeding  experiments; 
diseases  of  animals;  dairying. 

Plant  diseases;  entomology;  feeding  and 
breeding  experiments;  diseases  of  ani- 
mals; dairying. 

Botany;  soils;  entomology;  digestion  and 
feeding  experiments;  diseases  of  animals; 
drainage  and  irrigation. 

Diseases  of  plants;  entomology;  feeding 
experiments;  drainage. 

Diseases  of  plants;  feeding  experiments; 
diseases  of  animals:  irrigation.   


TRANSMITTING   PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  ELECTRICITY. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES —CONTINUED 


Station. 


Nebraska,  Lincoln  

Nevada,  Reno  

New  Hampshire.  Durham.. 
New   Jersey    (State),  New 

Brunswick   

New  Jersey  (College),  New 

Brunswick   

New  Mexico,  Mesilla  Park.. 
New  York  (State),  Geneva. . 


New  York  (Cornell),  Ithaca. 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh  

North  Dakota,  Fargo  

Ohio,  Wooster  

Oklahoma,  Stillwater  

Oregon,  Corvallis  

Pennsylvania,  State  College. 


Director. 


Rhode  Island,  Kingston.  . . . 
South    Carolina,  Clemson 
College   


South  Dakota,  Brookings... 
Tennessee,  Knoxville  

Texas,  College  Station  

Utah,  Logan  

Vermont,  Burlington  

Virginia,  Blacksburg  

Washington,  Pullman  

West  Virginia,  Morgantown. 


Wisconsin,  Madison., 
Wyoming,  Laramie.. 


G.E.MacLean. 

J.  E.  Stubbs. . 
C.S.Murkland. 

E.B.Voorhees. 

E.B.Voorhees. 

C.  T.  Jordan. . 

W.  H.  Jordan. 

I.  P.  Roberts. 

W.  A.  Withers, 

J.  H.  Worst .  . 
C.  E.  Thorne. 

G.  E.  Morrow 
T.  S.  Gatch.  . 

H.  P.  Armsby 

C.  O.  Flagg.  ., 
E.    B.  Craig 
head  .... 


J.  H.  Shepard 
C.  P.  Vander 

ford   

J.  H.  Connell 


L.  Foster.... 
J.  L.  Hills... 


J.  M.  McBryde 

E.  A.  Bryan. . 
J.  H.  Stewart 

W.  A.  Henry. 

F.  P.  Graves. 


Lines  of  work  in  addition  to  chemistry, 
horticulture  and  field  experiments. 


Botany;  meteorology;  forestry;  feeding 
and  breeding  experiments;  diseases  of 
animals. 

Botany;  soils;  entomology;  irrigation. 
Feeding  experiments;  diseases  of  animals; 
dairying. 

Analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers;  dairy- 
ing. 

Botany;  diseases  of  plants;  entomology; 
diseases  of  animals. 

Botany;  diseases  of  plants;  entomology: 
feeding  experiments. 

Meteorology;  analysis  and  control  of  ferti- 
lizers; diseases  of  plants;  feeding  experi- 
ments; poultry  experiments;  dairying. 

Soils;  fertilizer  investigations;  diseases  of 
plants;  entomology;  feeding  experiments; 
poultry  experiments;  dairying. 

Analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers;  seed 
testing;  composition  of  feeding  stuffs; 
digestion  experiments;  poultry  experi- 
ments. 

Diseases  of  plants;  feeding  experiments. 

Soils;  diseases  of  plants;  entomology; 
breeding  and  feeding  experiments. 

Soils  and  waters;  feeding  experiments; 
entomology. 

Soils;  diseases  of  plants;  entomology;  feed- 
ing experiments;  dairying. 

Meteorology;  fertilizer  analysis;  feeding 
experiments;  dairying. 

Fertilizer  experiments;  diseases  of  plants. 

Soils;  analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers; 

dairying. 
Soils;  diseases  of  plants;  forestry. 

Botany;  entomology. 

Diseases  of,  plants;  entomology;  feeding 
experiments;  diseases  of  animals. 

Feeding  experiments;  poultry;  irrigation. 

Analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers;  dis- 
eases of  plants;  entomology;  feeding  ex- 
periments; diseases  of  animals;  dairying. 

Diseases  of  plants;  feeding  experiments; 
diseases  of  animals;  entomology. 

Soils;  forestry;  feeding  experiments. 

Meteorology;  analysis  and  control  of  fer- 
tilizers; entomology. 

Soils;  feeding  experiments  (pigs  and 
sheep);  diseases  of  animals;  dairying; 
drainage  and  irrigation. 

Geology;  botany;  waters;  soils;  entomol- 
ogy; food  analysis;  feeding  experiments; 
irrigation. 


TRANSMITTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ELECTRICITY. 


Sketches,  plans,  figures  and  portraits  are 
reproduced  through  the  ordinary  operation 
of  telegraphing,  by  either  drawing  the  de- 
sign to  be  transmitted  on  ruled  paper 
divided  into  small  squares  by  lines,  or  by 
laying  a  transparent  paper  or  tracing  sheet 
so  divided  over  the  design.  The  squares  are 
denoted  by  pairs  of  letters,  the  alphabet 
running  down  the  outer  side  for  the  hori- 
zontal rows  of  squares  and  along  the  top  for 
the  squares  in  vertical  series.  A  correspond- 
ing paper,  of  different  scale,  if  desired,  is 
kept  at  the  receiving  station.   The  operator 


at  the  transmitting  station  indicates  by  the 
alphabetical  letters  any  point  on  the  design 
falling  in  the  center  of  any  of  the  squares; 
the  person  at  the  receiving  station  applies 
his  pencil  to  that  point  on  his  corresponding 
paper,  and  is  then  directed  to  the  next 
point,  drawing  a  line  with  his  pencil,  and  so 
on,  to  form  a  complete  outline  drawing. 
Shading  may  be  also  indicated,  and  the 
system  appears  applicable  to  a  variety  of 
uses  both  in  military  operations  and  in 
peace. 
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PRICES  OF  WHEAT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  CHICAGO. 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  average  prices  of  English  wheat  in  English  markets, 
per  quarter  of  eight  bushels,  in  JBrit.sh  money,  and  per  bushel  in  United  States  money. 
Quotations  have  been  reduced  to  their  American  equivalents  per  Winchester  busnel,  the 
measure  in  use  in  the  United  States,  which  is  a  little  over  3  per  cent  smaller  than  the  imperial 
bushel. 


Calendar 
Year. 


1795 
!790 

1797 

lii  )S 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 

isoo 

1801 

lso;) 

1807 
J  SOS 
1800 
lsio 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1810 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


Per  Quar- 
ter ( Win- 
chester 
measureY. 


s.  a. 

75  2 
78  7 

68  9 
51  10 

69  0 
113  10 
119  0 

69  10 
58  10 
62  3 
89 
79 
75 
81 


100 
95 
120 
109 
74 
65 


1 
4 
4 
4 

5 
3 
2 
9 
4 
7 
6 

96  11 
86  3 
74  6 
67  10 
56  1 
44  7 
53  4 
63  11 
*68.5 
*58.7 
*58.5 
*60.4 
*66.3 


Per 

bushel 


82.280 
2.390 
1.035 
1.577 
2.099 
3.462 
3.0% 
2.124 
1.789 
1.893 
2.730 
2.405 
2.291 
2.474 
2.960 
3.237 
2.897 
3  837 
3.338 
2.201 
1.995 
2.388 
2.  LIS 
2.023 
2.200 
2. (it  13 
1.706 
1.356 
1.622 
1.944 
2.020 
1.731 
1.725 
1.781 
1.955 


Calendar 

YEAR. 


1830. 
1831  . 
1S32. 
1833 
1834  . 
1835. 
1836. 
1837  . 
1S38  . 
1S39. 
1810 . 
1841  . 
1812. 
1843. 
1814  . 
1845. 

1846. 
1847. 
1848 . 
1849  . 
1851) . 
1851. 
1852. 
1833  . 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859 . 
1860. 
1801  . 
1802. 
1803. 


Per 
quarter 
(imperial 
measure) 


Shilling* 
64.3 
66  3 
58.7 
52.9 
46.2 

39  3 
48.5 
55.8 
64.6 
70.7 
or,.:} 

01.3 
57.3 
50.1 
51.3 
50.8 
8.  d. 
54  8 
69  9 
50  6 
44  3 

40  3 
38  6 
40  10 
53  3 
72  5 
74  8 
69  2 
56  4 
44  2 
43  9 


55  4 
65  5 
44  9 


Per 
bushel 


$1,806 
1.955 
1.731 
1.500 
1.302 
1.159 
1.430 
1.(545 
1.905 
2.085 
1.955 
1.896 
1.690 
1.477 
1.513 
1.498 

1.612 
2.057 
1.489 
1  305 
1.187 
1.135 
1.204 
1.570 
2.135 
2.202 
2.039 
1.001 
1.302 
1.290 
1.570 
1.632 
1.634 
1.320 


CALENDAR 
Year. 


1864 . 
1805. 
IS. Ml  . 

1867. 

1808. 

1869 . 

1870. 

1871 . 

1872. 

1873. 

1874  . 

1875 . 

1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881 . 

1882. 

1883  . 

1884. 

18S5. 

1880. 

1887 

1888. 

1889. 

K  4). 

1891 . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 


1890  

1897  (9  mo.). 


Per 
ouarte  r 
(imperial 
measure, 


8.  (I. 

40  2 

41  10 

49  11 
64  5 
(53  9 
48  2 
40  10 

50  8 

57  (1 

58  8 
55  8 


43  10 

44  4 

45  4 
45  1 
41  7 
35  8 
32  10 

31  0 

32  6 
31  10 

29  9 
31  11 
37  0 

30  3 
26  4 

22  11 

23  0 
26  3 
29  5 


Per 
bushel. 


$1,181 

1.23* 
1.472 
1.899 
1.880 
1.420 
1.381 
1.071 
1.681 
1.730 
1.041 
1.332 
1.301 
1.673 
1.369 
1.292 
1.307 
1.337 
1.329 
1.226 
1.052 
.968 
.914 
.958 
.939 
.877 
.941 
1.091 
.892 
.776 
.676 
.679 
.775 
.867 


♦Imperial  measure;  shillings  and  tenths. 
WHEAT  PRICES  AT  CHICAGO. 

Cash  prices  of  No.  2  wheat  at  Chicago,  and  months  of  lowest  and  highest  prices,  compiled  by 

the  Cincinnati  Price  Current. 


Years, 


1858., 
1859. , 
1800. , 
1801., 
1802. 
1S63., 
1864., 
1865., 
1800. 
1867., 
lhOS. 
1800, 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1870. 
1877. 


Months  of 
lowest  price 


February. . . 
July  <&  Aug 
December .. 
June  &  July 
January.. 
August .. 
March ... 
December .. 
February. . 

August  

November . 
December.. 

April  

August  — 
November. 
September. 
October .... 
February.  . 

July  

August  — 


Yearly 
range  of 
prices. 


$.53  @  .97 
.50  ©1.15 
.66  @1.13 
.55  ©1.25 
.64  ©  .92H 
.80  @1.12fc> 
.07  #2.26 
.85  ©1.55 
.77  ©2.03 
.55  #2.85 

1.04V£#2.20 
.76M>#1.46 

.99^@1.32 
.01  #1.61 
.89  #1.40 
.81^@1.28 
.83k'@1.30^ 
.83  ©1.2694 
1.01K#1.70^ 


Months  of 
highest  price. 


August. 

May. 

April. 

May. 

August. 

December. 

June. 

January. 

November. 

May. 

July. 

August. 

July.  [Sept. 

Feb..  A'pl  & 

August. 

July. 

April. 

August. 

December. 

May. 


Years. 


1878.. 
1879.. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882.. 
1883. . 
1884.. 
1SS5.. 
188(5.. 
K-7.. 
1.S88.. 
1S.V.).. 

1890.. 
'801.. 
I;s92.. 
1893.. 
1894  . 
1895.. 
1800.. 
1897.. 


Months  of 
lowest  price 


October... 
January . . 
August . . . 
January  .. 
December, 
October... 
December 

March  

October... 
August... . 

April  

June  

February. 

July  

October  

July  

September, 
January .. . 

,!une  

April  


Yearly 
range  of 
prices. 


.77  ©1. 
.81%@1, 
.86^#1 
.9534©! 


14 

32 

4314 
40 

;x)  ~@i.i3& 

'  96 


•  09;!v"  , 
.66%©  , 
.71^#2 
.7.V-.<"1. 
.74' i(^l 
.85  #1 
.6'.  x«" 
.i"4%©  , 
.50  ©  , 

.;s--M© 

.53W  . 
.6W1 


00 


Months  of 
highest  price. 


April. 

December. 

January. 

October. 

Aprl  &  May. 

June. 

February. 

April. 

January. 

June. 

September. 

February. 

August. 

April. 

February. 

April. 

April. 

May. 

November. 
August. 


Note.— In  1888  tbe  $2  price  for  wheat  was  a  temporary  condition,  incident  to  a  market  cor- 
r.  On  the  day  following  the  $2  price  51.05  represented  the  market, 
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ENGLISH  PRICES  OF  AMERICAN  WHEAT  SINCE  1871. 


Calendar 
Yeah. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
18i6 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Per 

imperial 
quarter. 


8.  d. 

56  0 
59  0 
63  0 

57  0 
48  0 
48  0 
55  0 
48  0 
48  0 


Per 
bushel 


51.651 
1.740 
1.858 
1.681 
1.415 
1.415 
1.622 
1.415 
1.415 


Calendar 
Year. 


1861 
1882 
18S3 

1»S5 
L8S6 

ivs,' 

18S8 


Per 
imperial 
qua  rter. 


s.  d. 

51  0 

52  0 
48  6 
45  0 

36  6 
35  0 
35  0 
34  0 

37  0 


Per 
bushel. 


$1,504 
1.533 
1.430 
1.327 
1.0' 6 
1.032 
1.032 
1.003 
1.091 


Calendar 
Year. 


1890  

1891  

1892  ... 

1893   

1894  

1895  

1896  

189i(9mo.) 


Per 
imperial 
quarter. 


s.  d. 

35  0 

35  6 

40  0 

33  0 

27  6 

21  6 


Per 
bushel 


$1,032 
1.047 
1.179 
.973 
.811 
.693 
.746 
.846 
.996 


STEEL  COUNTRY  ROADS. 


The  steel  country  roads,  with  which  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture  is 
experimenting,  will  practically  be  con- 
structed as  follows:  The  present  design 
calls  for  an  inverted  trough-shaped  steel 
rail,  with  a  slightly  raised  head  on  the  in- 
side, and  an  8-inch  tread  and  7-16-inch 
thick.  These  rails  would  be  bedded  in  grav- 
el laid  in  well-drained  trenches,  and  the 
rails  would  be  tied  together  at  the  ends 
and  at  the  middle.  On  grades  the  rails 
would  be  indented  slightly  to  prevent  the 
horses  slipping  on  the  rails;  the  joints  would 
be  made  stronger  than  the  rail  to  prevent 
"low  joints,"  and  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  ruts  alongside  the  rails  each  joint  would 
form  a  "remount"  for  the  wheels.  The  ad- 
vantage claimed  for  these  steel  roads  is  the 
reduction  in  traction  from  forty  pounds  per 
ton  on  macadam  to  eight  pounds  on  the 
steel  rails.    The  materials  for  the  heavier 


class  of  steel  roads  of  this  design  will  cost 
about  $3,500  per  mile  in  small  quantities. 
The  amount  of  material  required  is  less 
than  100  tons  per  mile,  and  long  lines  could 
probably  be  built  for  $2,000  per  mile.  The 
lighter  type  of  road  only  requires  50  tons 
per  mile  and  would  cost  about  $1,000  per 
mile.  These  prices  are  exclusive  of  grading 
and  track-laying. 

The  average  difference  between  rails  and 
billets  for  the  six  years  1891  to  1896,  inclu- 
sive, was  $6.72.  The  figures  for  the  three 
years  1888,  1889  and  1890  showed  that  rails 
could  be  sold  at  an  average  of  less  that  $1  a 
ton  above  the  price  of  billets,  leaving,  say. 
$5.72  per  ton  as  the  average  extra  profit 
which  the  pool  enabled  the  steel-rail  men  to 
make.  As  during  these  six  years  their  sales 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,500,000  tons 
this  represents  a  profit  of  $40,000,000. 


DAIRY  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


From  the  census  of 

1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1850. 

All  others  on  farms,  .number. . 
Cows  to  every  1,000  of  population. 
Milk,  total  produced  on  farms, 

Butter  made  on  farms(t). pounds. 
Cheese  made  on  farms(t). pounds. 
Creameries,   cheese  factories, 

Butter  made  in  same  (til). lbs  . . 
Cheese  made  in  same  (til )  .lbs. . 

16,511,950 
34,851,622 
264 

5.209,125.567 
1,024,223.468 
18,726,818 

4,712 
181,284.916 
238,035,065 
37,926.821 
16,624.163 
14,921 
5,390,705 
61,364,574 
62,686,043 

411,976,522 

12,443.120 
23,482,391 
248 

"  530,129,755 
777,250,287 
27,272,489 

3.932 
29,421,784 
215.885.361 
13,033,267 
9,604,803 
7.903 
1,546,495 
18,363,579 
25,815,963 

391,131,618 

8,935,332 
14,885,276 
232 

235,500,:99 
514,092,683 
53,492,153 

1,313 

8.585,735 
17,034,284 
273 

(*) 

459  681,372 
103,663,927 

5 

6,385,094 
11,393,813 
275 

313,  LI  306 
105,535,893 

8 

109,435,229 

Wages  paid  annually .  dollars. . 

Value  of  products  dollars. . 

Total  dairy  products  of  United 
States  (§),  value  dollars. . 

3,690,075 
4.607 
706.566 
14,089,284 
16,771,665 

360.828.000 

13,400 
13 
8,060 
10,791 
23,500 

240,400,580 

11,950 
55 
11,676 
54,419 
67,210 

16^,193.144 

*No  returns  of  milk  product  were  made  for  18-0  and  1860.  The  great  variation  in  the  figures 
given  results  from  these  facts:  In  1870  only  "milk  sold  from  farms"  was  repOTted,  thus 
omitting  all  consumed  on  farms  and  there  made  into  butter  and  cheese;  in  1880,  u  milk  sold  or 
sent  to  butter  and  cheese  factories  "  was  included,  again  excluding  home  consumption;  in  1890 
the  returns  endeavored  to  show  the  total  quantity  of  milk  produced  on  farms. 

tTo  butter  and  cheese  made  on  farms  must  be  added  that  made  at  creameries  and  cheese 
factories  to  get  the  total  product  of  tbe  country. 

JThe  establishments  reported  for  1850. 1860  and  1870  were  all  cheese  factories.  The  figures 
for  18"X)  are  approximately  correct,  but  those  for  1860  are  not;  more  cheese  factories  are  known 
to  have  been  in  active  operation  in  that  year  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone. 

HThe  butter  and  cheese  made  in  creameries  and  factories  in  1889  (census  of  1890)  does  not 
Include  the  products  of  urban  establishments. 

5The  total  values  of  dairy  products  do  not  include  the  milk  of  H  town  cows."  or  cows  not  on 
farms,  and  the  amounts  given  are  thus  much  below  the  whole  truth. 
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DAIRY  STATISTICS  BY  STATES. 


DAIRY  STATISTICS  BY  STATES. 


(From  the  eleventh  United  States  census,  1C90.) 


States  and 
Territories. 

Milch 

Milk 
all  produced 
on  farms. 

Butter 
made  on 
farms. 

Butter 
made  at 
oeam'ries. 

Cheese 
made  on 
farms. 

Cheese 
made  at 
factories. 

United  States  

Number. 
16.511,950 

Gallons. 
5,209,125.567 

Pounds. 
1,024,223,468 

Pounds. 
181.284,91(5 

Pounds. 
18,726.818 

Pounds. 
238.035,065 

North  Atlantic  Division— 

3,351,061 

1.435,739,255 

246,788,544 

48,245,172 

6,693,671 

132,545,023 

157,278 
109,423 
231,419 
172.016 
23  943 
127.892 
1,440,230 
161.576 
927,254 

57,969,791 
42,633,268 
90,712.230 
82,571,924 
10,610,547 
54,413.822 

663.917.240 
64,003,953 

368.906.480 

15,593.315 

7,942,840 
23,314,063 

8,358,703 
965.456 

7.196,095 
98,241.813 

8  367  218 
76i809!04l 

1,406,041 
1,919,590 
5.085,377 
2,051,597 
233,783 
3,173,164 
14,485.702 
499  531 
19.390'.387 

696,052 
341.236 
609,586 
122,900 

24,631 
112,566 
4,324,028 

23  613 
439*.060 

755,761 
103,386 
5.582.327 
262,633 
300,000 
195,955 
119,762,496 
OOo.D*o 
5,018,837 

couth  Atlantic  Division — 

1,369,466 

331.728,677 

78,270,911 

2,143,928 

271,291 

144,000 

32.57 4 

863 
273.034 
188.492 
223,416 
107.184 
287.717 
118,388 

10,6*99,362 
46,601,218 
459,978 
78.143,459 
59.449,066 
55,250.665 
23,833,631 
52.234,508 
5,056,790 

2  026  498 
9,999,602 

466  761 
847^277 

359 
9,573 

14,000 

District  of  Columbia.., 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

14,063,627 
13,129,374 
5.737.557 
14,488.823 
867.195 

18,000 

74,372 
60,760 

2,476 
12,833 

1.731 

21,000 

North  Central  Division- 

8.2-10,999 

2.719,414,765 

520,625,636 

129,925,952 

6,669,421 

103,556,440 

794,833 
579,287 

1,087,886 
497,611 
792,620 
593,908 

1.498.418 
851.076 
88,289 
210,240 
f.05,045 
741,786 

326.925.396 
200,510,797 
367,269,464 
224.537,488 
303,701.134 
182.968,973 
486,961,411 
193,931,103 
26,566,112 
59,666.525 
144.768.263 
201,608,099 

74,990,307 
4S.477.76t; 
57,121.486 
50,197,481 
46,295,623 
34,766,409 
72,893.079 
43,108,521 
5,712,566 
13,127,244 
27.818,078 
46,117.076 

6,532,485 
1,677,088 
25.553,422 
2  145,731 
14,059,876 
13,911.095 
53,143.140 
1,529,647 
446,296 
532,513 
6,076,783 
4,317,876 

1,068,083 
360,948 
343,456 
328,682 
906,266 
676.642 

1,038,358 
288,620 
131,374 
303,951 
463,831 
759,210 

21,185,971 
830,552 
10,005,477 
5.041,778 
53,708,595 
3,615,528 
4.705,576 
1,384,397 
49,000 
250,812 
804,618 
1,974,136 

South  Central  Division- 

2,829,657 

519,693,663 

135,192,272 

110,679 

318,367 

31,300 

364,516 
345,311 
292,088 
310.159 
167,223 
1,003.439 
16,756 
330.165 

118.497.289 
107,657,116 
55,508,687 
50,803,371 
12,881,927 
118,475,320 
1,544,280 
54.325.673 

29,038,406 
28,314,387 
14,548.435 
12.988.637 
2.0S9.774 
32,100,560 
387.920 
15,724,144 

64.822 
69.919 
6,131 
4,898 
3,939 
145,730 
1,600 
21,328 

65,990 

31,300 

44,689 

Western  Division— 

720,767 

202,549,207 

43,346,105 

820,185 

4,774,068 

1,745,802 

24,143 
11,684 
76.948 
18,507 
4,874 
45,982 
9,273 
27,278 
70,721 
114,156 
317,201 

6.038,096 
3,064,588 
19,680,791 
717,155 
709.225 
8,614,694 
2,532,052 
5,085.863 
19,873.281 
25.042,276 
111,191,186 

1,0(52.185 
428,269 
3,282.086 
86,042 
115.203 
l,759,'i54 
489.657 
1,078. 103 
8,482.225 
4,786.277 
26,776,704 

11,512 
15.196 
87,183 
18,931 
10,855 

163,539 
51,207 

207.213 
71,281 

265,576 
3,871,575 

"  '  339,666' 

44,500 

55,800 

13,200 

13,650 
1,500 
138,468 
271,767 

116,640 
249,700 
230,540 
1,091,222 

NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  AND  WOOL-CLIP,  1897. 
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NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  AND  WOOL-CLIP,  1897. 

(From  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.) 


States  and  Territories. 


Number 
of  sheep, 
April  1. 


Wool, 
washed  and 
unwashed. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts — 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  — 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina. . . 
South  Carolina. . . 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

West  Virginia  

Kentucky  

Ohio. 


Michigan  .. 
Indiana  — 

Illinois  

Wisconsin  . 
Minnesota  . 
Iowa. 


Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

California  

Oregon  

Nevada  

Colorado  

Arizona  

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota .. 

Idaho  

Montana  

New  Mexico. .. 
Utah. 


Washington  

Wyoming  

Oklahoma  

Total  

Pulled  wool  

Total  product. 


225,066 
74,505 
158,052 
40,672 
10.479 
80.499 
780,987 
40,486 
770,795 
11,091 
119,078 
370.745 
800.658 
67.503 
311.935 
90,671 
232,971 
286.25(5 
124,861 
2,663,861 
158, K80 
361.307 
436,165 
687,998 
2,245,781 
1,292,318 
619,401 
578,209 
688,878 
39:5,972 
517,281 
665,190 
217,104 
183,671 
2,463,660 
2,458,780 
520,138 
1,346,458 
803,806 
318,470 
307,005 
1,312,817 
2,872,913 
2,514,223 
1,860,549 
690, 746 
1,533,620 
22,426 


Lbs. 
6 

«* 
5H 

5>2 

6 
5 

t* 

5 


Lbs. 
1,350,396 
484,283 
1,071,364 
223,696 
57,634 
167,745 
4,685,622 
202,430 
4,239.372 
58,455 
595,390 
1,853,725 
1,503,290 
337,515 
1,247,740 
362,684 
990,127 
1,145,024 
561,874 
17,315,097 
952,080 
1,625,882 
2,398,908 
3,783,989 
11,790,350 
8,400,067 
3,716,406 
3,613,806 
4,305,488 
2.363.832 
3,362,326 
3,824,843 
1,736,832 
1,469,368 
17,245,620 
18,440,850 
3,901,035 
9,088,592 
6,229, 497 
1,910,820 
1,842,030 
9,189,719 
20,110,391 
11,314,004 
11.163.294 
4,877,222 
11,885,555 
156,982 


34,784,287 


219,153,251 
40,000,000 


259,153,251 


The  peculiar  and  unprecedented  situation 
of  wool  in  the  United  States  has  led  us  to 
take  more  than  the  usual  pains  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  annual  estimate  of  the  do- 
mestic clip.  The  figures  from  each  state  have 
been  carefully  revised,  and  where  they  differ 
from  those  of  last  year,  either  in  weight  of 
fleece  or  in  shrinkage,  the  change  has  been 
made  after  extensive  correspondence  and 
investigation. 

Accepting  as  heretofore  the  figures  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  as  to  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  country  on  April  1,  1897,  we 
are  again  obliged  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  figures  differ  materially,  in 
many  instances,  from  those  of  the  state  au- 
thorities, which  are  those  of  the  assessors, 
and  almost  without  exception  report  a  less 
number  of  sheep  than  that  stated  by  the 


United  States  department.  A  few  of  these 
cases  are  given  herewith  for  illustration: 

State      U.  S.  dept. 


Massachusetts  ...1896 
Massachusetts  ...1897 

Ohio   ;...1896 

Ohio   1897 

Iowa   1896 

Iowa   1897 

Kansas   1896 

Kansas   1897 

Wyoming   1897 

North  Dakota  1896 


assessor s.agricult  are. 


34,091 
33,000 
2,293,686 
2,102,959 
318,494 
464,701 
182,236 
222,703 
1,391,795 
226,701 


46,653 
40.672 
2,633,410 
2,245,781 
547,618 
517,281 
253,222 
217,104 
1,533,620 
349,393 
com- 


The  available  supplies  for  1897, 
parison  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  are 
as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Wool  clip  of  1897  .....259,153,251 
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PRICES  OP  OHIO  FLEECB  WOOL* 


Domestic  wool  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1897.123,588,080 
Foreign  wool  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1897.  26,844,000 
Foreign  wool  imported  Jan.  1  to 
July  1  1897  292,983,097 


Total   702,568,428 

The  similar  statement  last  year  showed 
the  amount  thus  available  to  be  508,549,594 
pounds,  indicating  an  increase  of  194,000,000 
pounds,  which  is  very  nearly  all  of  foreign 
growth. 

THE  ANNUAL  WOOL  SUPPLY. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  retained  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States  for  the  years  1890  to  1896, 
inclusive.   In  this  table  the  domestic  wool 


product  of  each  calendar  year  is  combined 
with  the  imports  of  the  governmental  fiscal 
year  next  following.  The  domestic  clip  be- 
gins to  arrive  in  the  seaboard  markets 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the 
fiscal  year,  so  that  the  manufacturers'  avail- 
able supply  for  any  one  year  is  very  fairly 
indicated  by  this  combination  of  home  prod- 
uct and  imports. 

Varying  market  conditions  render  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  combine  the  im- 
portations with  the  production  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exactly  show  the  quantities  an- 
nually subject  to  disposal,  but  the  plan  here 
pursued  is  more  nearly  accurate  than  any 
other  which  can  be  adopted,  and  in  a  series 
of  years  shows  with  sufficient  accuracy  the 
yearly  variations. 


PRICES  OF  OHIO  FLEECE  WOOL. 

Prices  of  fine,  medium  and  coarse  washed  clothing  Ohio  fleece  wool  In  the  eastern  markets 

for  the  months  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  from  1852  to  1897. 
 (Data  furnished  by  Messrs.  Manger  &  Avery,  New  York.)  


Year. 


JANUARY. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Fine. 


Med- 
ium. 

Coarse. 

Fine. 

Med- 

Coarse. 

Fine* 

Med- 
lum" 

Coarse. 

Fine. 

Med- 

Coarse. 

Cts. 

Cts. 



Cts. 



(Jts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

cu. 

Cts. 



Cts. 

 - 

Cts. 



Cts. 

43 

38 

34 

42 

36 

33 

45 

88 

33 

60 

42 

37 

58 

66 

50 

62 

56 

60 

60 

53 

4S 

65 

50 

48 

53 

47 

42 

57 

52 

46 

45 

87 

30 

42 

36 

30 

40 

35 

32 

43 

35 

32 

50 

40 

33 

52 

41 

36 

50 

38 

35 

57 

45 

38 

55 

42 

36 

60 

55 

45 

58 

50 

42 

60 

56 

45 

56 

50 

40 

38 

30 

25 

40 

33 

27 

42 

35 

30 

43 

37 

30 

56 

41 

36 

60 

52 

45 

60 

46 

37 

56 

40 

35 

60 

50 

42 

60 

50 

42 

52 

45 

40 

55 

50 

40 

50 

45 

40 

45 

40 

37 

45 

37 

32 

38 

30 

22 

47 

48 

50 

48 

50 

60 

46 

45 

43 

48 

47 

45 

60 

60 

63 

75 

68 

70 

80 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

85 

80 

76 

80 

78 

76 

78 

77 

72 

100 

100 

90 

103 

95 

100 

102 

100 

96 

80 

80 

75 

75 

73 

65 

75 

75 

65 

70 

65 

50 

65 

60 

48 

70 

67 

60 

63 

60 

66 

68 

53 

50 

60 

55 

50 

55 

49 

45 

48 

46 

40 

48 

43 

38 

50 

48 

45 

46 

45 

43 

48 

48 

45 

50 

50 

48 

50 

50 

48 

48 

48 

47 

48 

48 

46 

48 

46 

44 

48 

47 

46 

46 

45 

43 

48 

48 

44 

47 

46 

43 

50 

52 

47 

62 

60 

55 

63 

62 

58 

70 

72 

66 

80 

80 

76 

72 

70 

65 

66 

60 

57 

70 

68 

65 

56 

53 

48 

50 

48 

44 

54 

53 

47 

58 

54 

47 

56 

56 

47 

53 

53 

46 

54 

54 

47 

55 

56 

47 

54 

52 

46 

52 

49 

46 

48 

50 

42 

48 

52 

42 

46 

49 

40 

38 

35 

31 

45 

40 

33 

46 

43 

36 

45 

40 

33 

50 

44 

37 

48 

44 

36 

44 

45 

38 

40 

43 

35 

36 

36 

32 

35 

37 

32 

34 

35 

32 

34 

34 

31 

37 

38 

34 

41 

43 

38 

50 

55 

48 

55 

60 

62 

46 

48 

42 

46 

48 

42 

47 

49 

43 

40 

44 

37 

42 

44 

36 

43 

46 

36 

44 

46 

37 

42 

45 

34 

42 

45 

34 

42 

45 

34 

40 

43 

33 

44 

41 

37 

39 

41 

33 

39 

40 

34 

40 

40 

34 

38 

38 

34 

35 

34 

30 

35 

34 

30 

34 

33 

29 

32 

32 

28 

32 

31 

28 

33 

35 

82 

35 

36 

32 

33 

34 

30 

33 

33 

29 

35 

38 

34 

33 

38 

34 

33 

37 

33 

34 

37 

34 

32 

36 

34 

31 

35 

33 

31 

34 

33 

29 

33 

31 

31 

34 

31 

34 

38 

33 

33 

37 

31 

35 

39 

32 

33 

37 

31 

33 

37 

29 

32 

36 

29 

33 

37 

29 

33 

37 

31 

33 

37  • 

31 

32 

37 

31 

31 

35 

29 

31 

35 

30 

30 

35 

31 

29 

34 

31 

28 

34 

30 

29 

33 

29 

29 

33 

29 

30 

32 

31 

24 

26 

25 

23 

24 

21 

23 

24 

21 

21 

23 

20 

20 

21 

18 

19 

21 

19 

17^ 

20 

19 

16^ 

20 

18 

18 

21 

19 

18 

21 

19 

19 

19 

19 

21 

18 

17 

18 

17 

18 

19 

18 

19 

ii* 

19 

21 

22V* 

20 

2\n 

23V* 

21 

27 

29 

25 

1852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866. . 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870. . 
1871.. 
1872., 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876., 
1877.. 
1878., 
1879.. 
1880., 
1881., 


1884.. 
1885. . 
1886., 
1887., 


1890. . 
1891.. 
1892., 
1893., 
1894., 
1895., 
1890.. 
1897.. 


Notu  by  Messrs.  Mauger  &  Av  ry.— This  table  exhibits,  in  a  concise  form,  the  prices 
of  the  three  grades  of  a  standard  domestic  fleece  wool  in  the  seaboard  markets  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter.  In  its  present  shape  it  is  deemed  to  be  intelligible  to  all  interested  in 
wool.  In  the  special  features  of  character  and  condition,  "washed  Ohio  fleece  wool  "  is  less 
subject  to  variation  than  any  other  description,  and  thus  is  more  a  basis  of  value  than  any 
other  class.  Wool,  owing  to  its  wide  variety,  difference  in  character  and  condition,  and  liabil- 
ity to  shrink  in  cleaning,  is  precluded  from  speculative  operations  which  apply  to  products 
which  may  be  dealt  in  as  "futures."  For  these  reasons  the  prices  of  WQOl  are  not  liable  to 
the  same  changes  as  cotton,  wheat.  etc. 


EXPORTS  OP  LEADING  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT 8. 
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WOOL  PRODUCED.  IMPORTED,  EXPORTED  AND  RETAINED   FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

1890-1896. 


Ybab. 

*Production. 

^Imports. 

Total  pro- 
duction and 
imports. 

t Exports, 
domestic  and 
foreign. 

Retained 
for 

consumption. 

Per  cent. 

of 
foreign. 

3oS.474?856 
307.101,507 
333,018,405 
348.538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296.026 
272,474,708 
259,153,251 

Pounds. 
129,303,648 
148.670.652 
172,433,838 
55,152,585 
200.081.  SW 
230,911.473 
350,852,026 

Pounds. 

438,778.504 

455,772.159 

505.452,243 

403.6^0.723 

531.292,602 

625,208.199 

023,326,734 

Pounds. 
2,930,045 
3,210.019 
4,310,495 
$6,497,654 
116,622,190 
§12,972.217 
118,700,598 

Pounds. 

435,748,459 

452.562.040 

501,141.748 

497,193,069 

524,670,412 

612,235.982 

614,626,130 

29.0 
32.2 
33.5 
12.4 
38.8 
43.9 
66.5 

1895  

1896  

•Calendar  year.  Estimate  of  the  National  Association  of  tVool  Manufacturers.  fFiscal 
year  ended  June  30  of  succeeding  year.  From  reports  of  United  States  treasury  department. 
; 520.247  pounds  domestic.  11 4,279,109  pounds  domestic.  §6,945,981  pounds  domestic.  IT  5,271,535 
pounds  domestic.   

EXPORTS  OF  LEADING  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS  BY  QUANTITIES. 


Exports  of  domestio  products  from 
the  Cincinnati 

1896-97. 

Cotton,  pounds... -.3,103,754,949  2, 

Wheat,  bushels   79,562,020 

Flour,  barrels   14,569,545 

Wheat  &  flour,  bu.  145,124,972 

Corn,  bushels   176,916,305 

Bacon,  lbs   500,499,448 

Hams,  lbs   165,247,302 

Pork,  salted,  lbs..  66,768,920 

Lard,   lbs   568.315,640 

Hog  products,  lbs.  .1,300,831,310  1, 

Beef,  fresh,  lbs   24)0,395,930 

Beef,  salted,  lbs..  67,713,480 
Beef,  canned,  lbs. .  54,019,772 

Tallow,  lbs   75,108,834 

Butter,   lbs   31,345,224 

Cheese,   lbs   50,944,607 

Oleo,  oil,  lbs   11 3,500,1 53 

Mineral  oils.rf.,gal.  830,468.999 
Cottonseed  oil,  gal.  27.19S,882 
Oil  cake  &  meal. lbs. 1,056. 493, 086 
Tobacco,  leaf,  lbs-. .  295  819  007 
Leather,  sole,  lbs..  38,384,314 
Sugar,  refined,  lbs..  7,197,355 
Cotton  cloths,  yds..  313,533,044 


the  United  States  for  years  ended  June  30.  Compiled  by 
Price  Current  from  official  reports. 

1895-96.  1894-95.  1893-94. 

335,22<;,385  3,517,433,109  2,683,282,325 

60,650,080  76,102,704  88,415,230 

14,020,864  15,208,892  16,859,533 

126,443.968  144,812,718  164,283,128 

99,992,835  27,691,137  65,324,841 

425,352,187  452,549,976  416,657,577 

129,030,351  105,494,123  86,970,571 

69,498,373  58,266,893  63,575,881 

509,534,2543  474,895,274  447,566,867 

,133,421,167  1,091,206,206  1,014,770,896 

224,783.225  191,338,487  193,891,824 

70,709,209  62,473,325  62,682,667 

63,698,180  64,102.263  55,974,910 

52,759,2i2  25,864,300  54,661,524 

19.373,913  5,598,812  11,812,092 

36,777,291  60,448.421  73,852,134 

103,276,756  78,098.878  123,295,895 

779,330,414  773,079,310  786,114,957 

19,445,848  21,187,728  14,95^,309 

798,300,723  733,052,495  744,603,229 

287,700,301  293,805,855  268,791,312 

41,818.503  45,364.349  42,877,497 

9,106,259  8,833.522  14,778,416 

225,139,368  184,258,061  185,887,736 


1891-92.  1890-91.  1889-90.  1888-89. 

Cotton,  pounds  2,935,219,811  2,907,358,795  2,471,799,853  2.384,816,669 

Wheat,  bu                 157,280,351  55,131,948  54,387,767  46,414,129 

Flour,  barrels              15.196,709  11,344,304  12,231,711  9,374,803 

Wheat  &  flour,  bu.    225.606,311  106,181,316  109,430,466  88,600,742 

COrn,  bushels               75,451,849  30,768,213  101,973,717  69,592,929 

Bacon,  lbs                 507.919,830  514,675,557  531.899,677  357,377,399 

Hams,   lbs                   76,856,559  84,410,108  76,591,279  42,847,247 

Pork,    salted,    lbs.     80.330,481  81,317,364  79.788,868  64.110.845 

Lard,    lbs                  460,045,776  498,343,927  471,083.598  318.242,990 

Hog  product,  lbs..  .1,125.158,646  1,178  746.950  1,159.363,422  782,578,481 

Beef,  fresh,  lbs           220,554.617  194,045,638  173,237,596  137.895,391 

Beef,  salted,  lbs..     70.204,736  90,286.979  97,508,419  55,006.399 

Beef,  canned,  lbs. .     87.028,084  109.585,727  82.666.247  51.025,254 

Tallow,   lbs                 89,780,010  111,689,251  112.745.370  77.844.555 

Butter,  lbs                   15,047.246  15,187.114  29.748.042  15.504,978 

Cheese,  lbs                  82,100,221  82  133.876  95.376.053  84.999.828 

Oleo.  oil,  lbs               91,5*1.7  *3  80,231,035  68,218.098  28,102.534 

Mineral  oils. rf., gal   611,228.982  616,843,748  56^.447.9^1  541,5*4.509 

Cottonsefd  oil,  gal.     13  859.278  11,003,1<70  13,384.385  2.690.700 

Oil  cake&meal.'lbs   P2«  398.719  633.344,851  711,704.373  588.317,880 

Tobacco,  leaf,  lbs..    240,716,150  236,969,5^9  244.343.740  211,521,051 

Leather,  sole,  lbs .  .     37.053.381  37,501.278  39.595.219  35.558,945 

Sugar,  refined,  lbs..     14,604.608  108.228,020  27,018.002  14,167.216 

Cotton  cloths,  yds,,   183,754,32?  174,540,272  118,026,260  J18,453t191 


1892-93. 
2,212,115,126 
117,121,109 
16,620,339 
191,912,634 
46,037,274 
391,758,175 
82,178,154 
52,459.722 
365,693,501 
892,089,552 
206,294,724 
58,423,963 
79,089,493 
61,819,153 
8,920,107 
81,350,923 
113,939,363 
691,976,678 
9,462.074 
802,416,067 
248,367,258 
33,570,037 
20,386,872 
143,792,114 

1887-88. 
2,264,120,826 
65,789,261 
11,963,574 

119,625,344 
24,278,417 

331,306.703 
44,132,980 
58,836.966 

297,740.007 

732,016,656 
93, 49*,  273 
48,980.2^9 
40.458,375 
92.483.052 
10.455.651 
88,008.458 
30,146,595 

491.443,671 
4,458,597 

562,744.209 

249,195.681 
28,712.673 
34,505.311 
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women  in  Electrical  factories. 


YEARLY  COMPARISON^  OF  PORK  PACKING,. 

Total  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  west  (luring  the  summer  and  winter  seasons,  and 

for  twelve  months  ended  March  1,  with  yearly  production  of  green  meats  and  lard,  and 

aggregate  cost  of  hogs,  according  to  special  reports  of  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current: 

Swmmer  Winter      Year  ended  Green  meats  Total  lard  Total  cost 

Years.         season.           season.  Marekl.  produced.  produced.  of  hogs. 

1872-  73             505,500  5,410,314       5,915,814  055,3iH),000  224,810,000  $  64,135,000 

1873-  74  1,062,916  5,466,200       6,520,116  978,850,000  228,610,000  75,502,000 

1874-  75  1.200,444  5,566,226       6,700,670  903,847,000  231,180,000  112,943,000 

1875-  76  1,262,343  4,880,135       6,142,478  900,407,000  208,831.000  116,407,000 

1876-  77  2.307.800  5,101,308       7,409,174  1,068,450,000  243,919,000  115,965,000 

1878-  79  3,378.044  7,480,648  10.S5S.792  1,308,612,000  336,557,000  106,418,000 

1879-  80  4,051,248  6,950,451  11,001,699  1,579.311,000  408,702,000  94,980,000 

1877-  78           2,543,120  6,505,446       9,048,566  1.550.516.000  382,020,000  119,302,000 

1880-  81  5,323.898-  0,919.456  12,243,354  1,694,253,000  409,875.000  134.944,000 

1881-  82  4,803.689  5,747,760  10,551,449  1,408.308.000  3(13.772.000  154,.422,000 

1882-  83  3,210.787  6,132.212       9,342,999  1,315,050.000  310,003.000  154,100.000 

1883-  84-  3.781,030  5,402.004       9.183,100  1,280,005.000  318,472,000  122,388,000 

1884-  85  4. 058, SOS  0.400.240  10.519,108  1,497,357,000  304,375,000  124,754,000 

18S5-S0  4.904.572  6,298,995  11.263,567  1 .577.932.000  3!K),740,000  106,053,000 

1880-87  5,044,003  0,439.009  12.0S3.012  1,019,120,000  394,118,000  119,935,000 

18S7-88  5.011,520  5. 921.181  11,532,707  1,518,077,000  357,755,000  133,037,000 

1888-  89           5.315,122  5.483.852  1  0.798,974  1,499.251,000  359, 927,000  140,903,000 

1889-  90  0.881,501  6,663,802  13.545,303  1,885.424,000  489.727,000  134,169,000 

1890-  91  9,540,008  8,173,120  17,713,134  2,371,370,000  618,732,000  158,445,000 

1891-  92  6,696,398  7,761,216  14,457,614  1,907.903,000  479,045,000  141,698.000 

1892-  93           7,757,110  4,033,520  12,390,630  1,557,111,000  388,985,000  155,766,000 

1893-  94  0.720.924  4,884,082  11,605,000  1.583,703.000  409,052,000  166.090,000 

1894-  95           8,812,125  7,191,520  10,003,045  2,072,195,000  533,055,000  172,679,000 

1895-  96  8,194,835  6,815,800  15,010,635  1,958,255,000  513,467,000  142,268,000 

1896-  97  9,979,S88  6,949,090  16,928,978  2,250,158,000  662,040,000  135,456,000 


YEARLY  COST  OF  HOGS, 

Cost  of  hogs  packed  in  the  west,  100  lbs.,  alive,  for  years  ended  March  1. 


1880-  81 

1881-  82 

1882-  83 

1883-  84 

1884-  85 

1885-  86 

1886-  87 

1887-  88 

1888-  89 


Summe  r. 
. .  .$4.20 
. ..  5.65 
.  ..  7.20 
.  ..  5.60 
. ..  5.35 
. ..  3.90 
. .  .  4.10 
. ..  4.75 
. ..  5.58 


Winter 
$4.61 
6.06 
6.28 
5.18 
4.29 
3.66 
4.19 
5.04 
4.99 


Year. 

$4.45 
5.90 
6.65 
5.35 
4.70 
3.75 
4.15 
4.90 
5.26 


Summer. 

1889-  90    4.30 

1890-  91    3.91 

1891-  92    4.48 

1892-  93    5.03 

1893-  94    6.33 

1894-  95    4.98 

1895-  96    4.41 

1896-  97    3.30 


Winter. 
3.66 
3.54 
3.91 
6.54 
5.26 
4.28 
3.68 
3.30 


Year. 
3.98 
3.74 
4.16 
5.60 
5.87 
4.67 
4.07 
3.30 


WOMEN  IN  ELECTRICAL  FACTORIES. 


The  bureau  of  labor  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  tabulation  of  statistics  relative  to 
the  employment  of  women  in  various  indus- 
tries in  place  of  men,  and  the  effect  the 
employment  of  women  had  upon  that  of 
men.  One  of  the  subjects  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  to  learn  whether  the  employment 
of  women  in  the  making  of  electrical  goods 
was  increasing.  The  information  gathered 
on  the  subject  is  meager,  statistics  being 
given  for  but  three  states  in  the  union. 
Manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus  in 
Illinois  report  that  the  number  of  women 
in  their  employment  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  last  ten  years  and  is  continuing 


to  increase  year  by  year.  Women  were  first 
employed  in  this  industry  in  1881  in  this 
state.  In  Connecticut  manufacturers  report 
that  the  number  of  women  employed  in  the 
industry  is  not  increasing.  Women  were 
first  employed  in  that  state  in  1880.  Mary- 
land began  to  employ  women  in  1879,  and  re- 
ports that  the  number  is  increasing.  The 
reasons  given  for  employing  women  are  that 
they  are  cheaper  than  men  and  at  the  same 
time  are  more  careful,  more  quiet  and  easy 
to  control,  and  consequently  less  likely  to 
strike;  they  are  not  intemperate,  and  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  employers,  better 
adapted  to  certain  classes  of  work. 


MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 


Manchester  ship  canal  traffic  for  the  half- 

frear  ended  June  30,  1897,  is  reported  as  fol- 
ows,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
traffic  of  1896: 

, — Tons. — , 
1896.  1897. 

Toll-paying  traffic,  sea-going. 667, 952  783,280 
Toll-paying  traffic,  barges. ..  .155,127  173,930 

Toll-paying  traffic,   total  823,079  957,210 

Increase  in  gross  revenue  over  1896  $80,575 

Increase  in  net  revenue  over  1896  $32,675 

The  reduction  in  net  revenue  is  charged  to 
exceptional  expenditures,  as  $18,830  was  paid 
tor  damages  by  fire  to  the  steamer  Twilight, 


said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  employes  of  the  canal  com- 
pany. A  sum  of  $12,560  was  expended  in 
legal  charges,  and  there  was  a  loss  on  dock 
labor  of  $15,615,  as  compared  with  $4,540 
in  the  corresponding  half  of  1896.  Inade- 
quate shed  space  and  insufficient  appli- 
ances for  handling  railway  traffic  prove 
very  expensive.  A  grain  elevator  of  40,000 
tons  capacity  and  more  dock  sheds  are  be- 
ing erected  out  of  money  obtained  by 
setting  the  perpetual  chief  rent  of  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  Pontoons  and  Dry  Docks 
company. 


AVERAGE  EXPORT  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES. 


ANNUAL   AVERAGE   EXPORT  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUC- 
TION FR02I  1817  TO  1897,  INCLUSIVE. 

(From  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.) 


Year  Ended— 


September  SO- 
lan  

1818  

1819  

1820  , 

1821  

1822  

1823  

1824  

1825....  

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829  

1830   

1831  

1832  

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  , 

1839  

1840  

1841  , 

1842  , 

June  30— 

1843  (9mos.)  

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1348  

1849  

1850  

1851..  

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  

1857  

1858  

1859  

1860  

1861  

1862  

1863  

1864  

1865  

1866  

1867  


1870... 
1871... 
1872... 


1874.. 
1875. . 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879., 
1880., 
1881., 


Dids. 

1.50 

1.00 
.75 
.62 
.43 
.743 
.609 
.451 
.494 
.762 
.601 
.486 
.533 
.506 
.694 
.618 
.693 
.671 
.778 
.831 
.978 
.823 
.869 
.5^9 
.584 
.675 

.419 
.49 
.49 
.(141 
.882 
.66 
.601 
.59 
.514 
.586 
.604 
.782 
.892 
.741 
.691 
.684 
.709 
.724 
.645 
.54 
.657 
.818 
1.308 
.819 
1.00 
1.175 
.908 
.925 
.759 
.695 
.618 
.719 
.848 
.672 
.587 
.502 
.471 
.543 
.552 


Dols. 
2.25 
2.00 
1.26 
.75 
.81 
.70 
1.32 
1.02 
1.03 
.86 
.6" 
.76 
1.59 
1.02 
1.30 
1.06 
.92 
1.07 
1.08 
1.00 
1.57 
1.29 
1.50 
.95 
.95 
1.12 

.85 
.90 
.86 
1.04 
1.37 
1.31 
1.14 
1.06 
1.00 
.95 
1.12 
1.55 
1.06 
1.85 
1.63 
1.02 
.95 
.98 
1.23 
1.14 
1.29 
1.33 
1.95 
1.40 
1.27 
1.90 
1.39 
1.29 
1.32 
1.47 
1.31 
1.43 
1.12 
1.24 
1.17 
1.34 
1.07 
1.25 
1.11 


Dols. 
12.00 
10.00 
8.00 
4.50 
4.07 
6.16 
6.56 
5.77 
5.17 
4.80 
5.09 
4.93 
6.91 
4.95 
5.50 
5.64 
5.87 
5.41 
5.04 
7.06 
9.37 
8.04 
7.50 
5.35 
5.12 
5.75 

4.47 

4.70 
4.52 
5.09 
5.96 
6.22 
5.35 
5.12 
4.78 
4.24 
5.06 
6.89 
9.05 
8.34 
6.97 
5.50 
5.94 
5.92 
5.70 
5.64 
6.46 
7.19 

10.41 
7.43 
8.45 

10.07 
7.74 
0.11 
0.59 
7.11 
7.67 
7. 14 
5.97 

5.07 


cts. 

20.4 
33.9 
24.0 
17.4 
10. 1 
16.6 
11.8 
15  4 
20.*.  i 
12.2 
10.0 
10. 
10.11 
9.9 
9.1 
9.9 
II.! 
12.8 
10.8 
16.8 
14.2 
10.3 
14.8 
8.6 
H).  2 
8.1 

6.2 
8.1 
5.1) 
7.8 
10.1 
7.0 
0.5 

12.2 

12.1 
8.1 

9.S 
9.5 


<  'ts. 


19.4 

5  25.9 

6  28.5 
24.2 
24.2 
22.9 
20.5 
21.9 
28. 

4  35.2 
40.2  74. 

8  29.5  54. 
34.6  35 

2  24.3  29. 
32 

5  28.5  SO 

9  25.3 

"  "..7 


17. 


19. 
18. 

15.4  25.2 
15. 

12.9  26.2 
11.8  23.9  21 
11  " 


121.8 
20.4 
5  23.3 
4  22.6 


Cts. 


9 

25.3  23.5 
3 
1 


Cts. 


8.4 


7. 

8.0 
11.1 
3  22, 
16.6 
12. 
12. 
15.2 
15.7 
11.4 
8.0 


( 'ts. 


.  -  10.3 
9.2  10.3 
12.8 
11.5 
11.5 
11.3 
9.9 
8.4 
10.1 

"  5 
19.8 


9  20. 


5  14 


Cts. 


14.5  13.1 


Cts. 


Cts. 


Cts. 


7.0 
7.7 
8.7 
7.0 
0.4 
0.5 
7.4 
7.4 
8.4 
12.2 

14.5  33.3 

12.: 

11.9 


9  •>; 


33.8  22.0 


25.013.1 
23.7 

0 


13.5  25 
12.6 


18.0  11.4 
14.2  " 


11.8  25 
15 


6.5jl9.8  11.1 17.2 


V2  " 


Cts. 


rts. 

20.0 
15.4 
14  9 
12.1 
12  4 
13.9 
10.0 
14.4 
14.2 
10.0 
12.2 
10.5 
lO.b 
9.7 
9.3 
8.1 
11.5 
11.7 
9  1 
10.9 
11.3 
10.0 
8.5 


16.6  31.1 


15.1 
13.7 
6  16.1  . . . 
15.5  39.6  12.6 
13.7 
11.7 
13.1 


15. 
9.5  16 


7.8 
7.7 
8.2 
9.5 
8.1 
7.5 
6.0 
10.2 
8.2 
7.2 
7.3 
7.7 
7.4 
8.8 
11.7 
12.2 
9.5 
9.1 
8.9 
I 

11.2 
14.4 

10.4 
014.1 


13.2 
3  12.0 
11.6 

10. 
10.7 
11.6 
10.2 
8.5 
9.0 
9.2 


15.4 
10.0 
11.1 
15.0  11.3 


11.4 

9.2 
10.3 
10.7 
9.0 
11.3 
10.4 
10.2 
8.7 
7.8 
7.7 
8.3 


FARM  STATISTICS  OlT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


AVERAGE  EXPORT  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES-— Continued. 


Corn  per  bushel. 

Wheat  per  bushel. 

Wheat  flour  per 
barrel. 

1  Cotton  per  pound,] 
1  upland. 

1  Leather  per 
1  pound. 

j  Illuminating  oils, 
\  refined.per gallon 

|  Bacon  and  hams 
1  per  pound. 

|  Lard  per  pound. 

j  Pork,  salted,  per 
\  pound. 

Beef,  salted,  per 
\  pound. 

|  Butter  per  pound.^ 

|  Clieese  per  pound. 

|  Eggs  per  dozen. 

Sugar,  refined,  perl 
I  pound.  1 

8 
ft. 

I 

1,,,,,,  ')A  

June  »)U— 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

( its 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

LtS 

668 

1.19 

6. 15 

11.4 

'.'(J.'.' 

9. 1 

9.9 

L1.6 

9.0 

8.5 

19.3 

11. 0 

19.2 

9.7 

8.5 

684 

1.13 

5.96 

10.8 

21.1 

8.8 

11.2 

11.9 

9.9 

8.9 

18.6 

11.2 

20.9 

9.2 

8.3 

1884  

.611 

l.or 

5.59 

10.5 

20.6 

9.2 

10.2 

9.5 

7.9 

7.6 

18.2 

10.3 

21.2 

7.1 

9. 1 

.54 

86 

4.90 

10.6 

19.8 

8.7 

9.2 

7.9 

7.2 

7.5 

16.8 

9.3 

21.5 

6.4 

9.9 

.498 

.87 

4.70 

it.  9 

19.9 

8.7 

7.5 

6.9 

5.9 

6.0 

15.6 

8.3 

IS.  3 

6.7 

9.6 

.479 

.89 

4.51 

9.5 

IS. 7 

7  8 

7.9 

7.1 

6.6 

5.4 

15.8 

9.3 

16.3 

6.0 

8.7 

.55 

.85 

4.58 

9.8 

17. 3 

7.9 

8.6 

7.7 

7.4 

6.3 

18.3 

9.9 

15.9 

6.3 

18S9 

.474 

.90 

4.  S3 

9.9 

16.6 

7.8 

8.6 

8.6 

7.4 

5.5 

16.5 

9.3 

13.9 

7.6 

Q*fl 
0.0 

.418 

.83 

4.66 

10.1 

16.0 

7.4 

7.7 

6.0 

5.4 

14.4 

9.0 

15.4 

7.0 

8.6 

1891 

.574 

.9:5 

4.82 

10.0 

16.4 

7.0 

7.6 

(V.9 

5.9 

6.6 

14.5 

9.0 

177 

5  7 

a  1 
0.1 

1.03 

4.9(5 

8.7 

16.0 

5.9 

8.1 

7.2 

6.0 

5.7 

16.0 

9.4 

1S.0 

4.6 

8.4 

.53 

80 

4.54 

8.6 

15.0 

4.9 

9.1 

9.5 

7.8 

5.4 

19.0 

9.4 

23.2 

4.7 

9.0 

.46 

.67 

4.11 

7.8 

15.1 

4.2 

9.6 

9.0 

8.0 

5.7 

17.0 

9.7 

16.9 

4.4 

8.5 

.53 

.58 

3.33 

5.S 

15.3 

4.9 

8  7 

7.8 

7.1 

5.7 

If.. 4 

9.1 

16.8 

4.6 

8.7 

.38 

.65 

3.56 

8.1 

IT. 9 

6.8 

8.3 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

15.2 

8.4 

14.7 

4.9 

8.5 

.31 

.75 

3.84 

7.4 

16.9 

6.3 

7.5 

5.1 

4  9 

5.2 

14.3 

9.1 

13.8 

4.7 

8.0 

FARM  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


From  the  United  States  census  of 

1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1850.* 

Occupations- 

62,022,250 

22.735.661 
8.466. 251 
4.564,641 
623,218.019 
42.6 
137 

3.269.728 
454,659 

13,279,252,649 

494,247,467 

2,208,767,573 

2.460.107,454 

50.155.783 

17,392.000 
7.670.493 
4.008.907 
536,081.835 
46.9 
134 
2,984.306 
322,357 

10,197,096,776- 

406.520,055 

1,500,384,707 

2  212.540,927 

3S,55S,371 

31,443,322 

23,191,876 

Acres  unimproved..per  cent. . 

Number  cultivated  by  o^ner. 

Number  rented  for  money  

Value  land,  buildings,  etc.. 

dollars  

Value  implements  and  ma- 
Value  live  stock,  all  kinds. 

dollars  

Value  farm    products,  an- 

5.922,471 
2,659.935 
407,735.041 
53.7 
153 

3,221.574 
2,044  077 
407,212.538 
59.9 
199 

2,400,583 
1.449.075 
293,560.614 
61.5 
203 

9,262,803,861 
336,878,429 
1,525,276,457 
2.447,538,658 

6,645,045,G07 
246,118,141 
1,089,329,915 

3,271,575,426 
151,587,638 
544,180,516 

*The  sixth  United  States  census  (1840)  gives  number  of  milch,  cows,  4,837,043;  value, 
$T2.55o,000;  value  of  dairy  products  for  year,  $120,926,075. 

fThe  value  of  farm  products  for  1869  (census  of  1870)  included  "betterments  and  additions  to 
stock,"  so  that  in  products  only  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  1880,  as  compared  with  1870. 
The  total  value  of  1890,  compared  with  1880,  showed  only  slight  increase,  although  increase  in 
the  products  themselves  was  very  great;  rapid  decrease  in  market  prices  accounts  for  this 
difference. 


VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  FARM  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Products. 

1859. 

1879. 

1889. 

Pr.  c. 

Total  value. 

Pr.  c. 

Total  value. 

Pr.  c. 

Total  value. 

17.9 
21.6 

9.1 
14.4 

7.5 
12.6 

4.5 
12.4 

$300,000,000 
360,6o0,878 
152,671,168 
240,400,5-0 
124,635.545 
211.51;;  625 
75,000,000 
206,639,527 

22.1 
19.2 
11.3 
10.8 
12 

7.5 

5 

12.1 

$800,000,000 
694.818,304 
409,505,783 
391,131.618 

436,968,463 
271.636.121 
180.000.000 
440,488,363 

23.9 
15.9 
14 
11 

9.1 

8.2 
5.3 
12.6 

$900,000,600 
597,918,829 
526.632,062 
411,976,522 
342,491,707 
307,  (X  IS,  114 
200,000,000 
472,492,249 

Wheat  

100 

$1,671,544,323 

100 

$3.(524,498.642 

100 

$3,758,519,483 

•Inducing  barley,  buckwheat,  flax  fiber,  flaxseed,  hemp,  hops,  Irish  potatoes,  leaf  tobacco, 
maple  sirup,  maple  su^ar.  oats.  rice.  rye.  sorghum  molasses,  sweet  potatoes  and  wooL 
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DIVISIONS  OF  TIME,  DATES,  ETC. 


ECLIPSES. 

In  the  year  1898  there  will  be  six  eclipses,  three  of  the  Sun  and  three  of  the  Moon. 
I.— A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  January  7.  Visible  generally  in  the  Eastern  portions  of 
North  America,  in  South  America,  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa.  Occurring  as  follows: 


STANDARD 

EASTERN 

CENTRAL 

MOUNTAIN 

PACIFIC 

Moon  enters  Penumbra  

Moon  enters  Shadow  

Middle  of  Eclipse  

Moon  leaves  Shadow  

Moon  leaves  Penumbra — 

7d.  4h.59m.A. 
7d.  6h.  48m.  A. 
7d.  7h.3om.A. 
7d.  8h.  23m.  A. 
7d.  lOh.  11m.  A. 

7d.  3h.  59m.  A. 
7d.  5h.  48m.  A. 
7d,  6h.  35m.  A. 
7d.  7h.  23m.  A. 
7d.  9h.  11m.  A. 

7d.  2h.  59m.  A. 
7d.  4b.  48m.  A. 
7d.  5h.  35m.  A. 
7d.  6h.  23m.  A. 
7d.  8h.  11m.  A. 

7d.  Ih.  59m.  A. 
7d.  3h.  48m.  A. 
7d.  4h.  35m.  A. 
7d.  5h.  23m.  A. 
7d.  7h.  11m.  A. 

First  contact  of  shadow  1(59  degrees  from  North  point  of  the  Moon's  limb  toward  the  East. 
Magnitude  of  Eclipse  =  0.157.   (Moon's  diameter  =  1.0.) 

II.  — A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  January  22.  Invisible  to  America.  Visible  to  Eastern 
Europe,  the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  the  Northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  line  of  totality  running  through  the  Chinese  Empire,  India,  and  Eastern  Africa. 

III.  — A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  July  3.  Invisible  to  North  America.  Visible  generally 
In  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

IV.  — An  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  July  18.  Invisible  to  North  America.  Visible  to  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  extreme  Southern  part  of  South  America.   The  line  of  Annulus 
passing  through  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

V.  — A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  December  13.  Invisible  here. 

VI.  — A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon.  December  27.  Visible  generally  throughout  North  and 
South  America.  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Occurring  as  follows: 

STANDARD 

EASTERN 

CENTRAL 

*  MOUNTAIN 

PACIFIC 

Moon  enters  Penumbra  

Moon  enters  Shadow  

Total  Eclipse  begins  

Middle  of  Eclipse  

Total  Eclipse  ends  

Moon  leaves  Shadow  

Moon  leaves  Penumbra  

27d.  3h.  33m.  A. 
27d.  4h.  48m.  A. 
27d.  5h.  58m.  A. 
27d.  6h.  42m.  A. 
27d.  7h.  27m.  A. 
27d.  8h.  36m.  A. 
27d.  9h.  51m.  A. 

27d.  2h.  33m.  A. 
27d.  3h.  48m.  A. 
27d.  4h.  58m.  A. 
27d.  5h.  42m.  A. 
27d.  6h.  27m.  A. 
27d.  7h.  36m.  A. 
27d.  8h.  51m.  A. 

27d.  Ih.  33m.  A. 
27d.  2h.  48m.  A. 
27d.  3h.  58m.  A. 
27d.  4h.  42m.  A. 
27d.  5h.  27m.  A. 
27d.  6h.  36m.  A. 
27d.  7h.  51m.  A. 

27d.  Oh.  33m  A. 
27d.  Ih.  48m.  A. 
27d.  2h.  58m.  A. 
27d.  3h.  42m.  A. 
27d.  4h.  27m.  A. 
27d.  5h.  36m.  A. 
27d.  6h.  51m.  A. 

First  contact  of  shadow  112  degrees  from 
Magnitude  of  Eclipse  = 


North  point  of  the  Moon'! 
=  1.384  (Moon's  diameter  = 


limb  toward  the  East. 
1.0). 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS. 

Winter  Solstice  December  21,  1897 

Vernal  Equinox  March        20,  1898 

Summer  Solstice  June  21,1898 

Autumnal  Equinox  September  22,  1898 

Winter  Solstice  December  21,  1898 


March... 
June  


EMBER  DAYS. 

..  2,  4,  5  I  September  21,  23,  24 

..  1,  3,  4  I  December  14,  16, 17 


MORNING  AND  EVENING  STARS. 

Mercury  will  be  Morning  Star  about  January  29,  May  28.  and  September  21;  and  Evening 
Star  about  April  10,  August  9,  and  December  3. 

Mars  will  be  Morning  Star  all  through  this  year. 

Venus  will  be  Morning  Star  until  February  15;  then  Evening  Star  until  December  1;  an<3 
then  Morning  Star  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Jupiter  will  be  Morning  Star  till  March  25;  then  Evening  Star  till  October  13;  and  then 
Morning  Star  the  rest  of  the  year.   

CHURCH  DAYS  AND  CYCLES  OF  TIME. 


Epiphany  Jan.  6 

Septuagesima  Sunday  Feb.  6 

Sexagesima  Sunday  .Feb.  13 

Quinquagesima  Sunday  Feb.  20 

Ash  Wednesday  Feb.  23 

Quadragesima  Sunday  Feb.  27 

Purim  Mar.  8 

Mid-Lent  Sunday  Mar.  20 

Palm  Sunday  Apr.  3 

Good  Friday  Apr.  8 

Easter  Sunday  Apr.  10 

Low  Sunday  Apr.  17 

Rogation  Sunday  May  15 

Ascension  Day   May  19 


Whit  Sunday  May  29 

Trinity  Sunday  June  5 

Corpus  Christi  ,  June  9 

Hebrew  New  Year  (5659)  Sept.17 

First  Sunday  in  Advent  Nov.  27 

Christmas  Dec.  25 

Dominical  Letter   B 

Solar  Cycle   3 

Lunar  Cycle  (or  Golden  Number)   18 

Roman  Indiction   11 

Epact  (Moon's  Age,  Jan.  1)   7 

Julian  Period   6611 

Year  of  the  World  (Septuagint)  7406-7407 

Dionysian  Period   227 


THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  YEAR. 

The  Athenians  began  the  year  in  June,  the  Macedonians  in  September,  the  Romans  first  in 
March  and  afterward  in  January,  the  Persians  on  August  11,  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  February 
23,  the  Mohammedans  in  July.  The  Chinese  year,  which  begins  early  in  February,  is  similar  to 
the  Mohammedan  in  having  12  months  of  29  and  30  days  alternately;  but  in  every  19  years  there 
are  7  years  which  have  13  months.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  and  the  Chinese  have,  therefore, 
formed  a  cycle  of  60  years,  in  which  period  22  intercalary  months  occur. 


Moon's  ?pjjases. 


1898. 

D. 

EASTERN  TIME. 

CENTRAL  TIME. 

MOUNTAIN  TIME. 

PACIFIC  TIME. 

January. 

Full  Moon  

Lust  Quarter. 
New  Moon. . . 
First  Quarter. 

7 
1 5 

22 
29 

H.  M. 

7  24  eve. 
10  44  morn. 
2  25  morn. 
9  33  morn. 

H.  M. 

6  24  eve. 
9  44  morn. 
1  25  morn. 
8  33  morn. 

H.  M. 

5  24  eve. 
8  4  i  morn. 
0  25  morn. 
7  33  morn. 

H.  M. 

4  24  eve. 

7  44  morn. 
11  25  eve.* 

6  33  morn. 
•21st 

February 

Full  Moon  

Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon... 
First  Quarter. 

6 
13 

20 

28 

1  24  eve. 
7  35  eve 

2  41  eve. 

6  13  morn. 

0  24  eve. 

0  oo  eve. 

1  41  eve. 

5  13  morn. 

11  24  morn. 
5  35  eve. 
0  41  eve. 
4  13  morn. 

10  24  morn. 
4  35  eve. 

11  41  morn. 
3  13  morn. 

March. 

Full  Moon  

Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon. . . 
First  Quarter. 

8 
10 
22 
30 

4  29  morn. 

2  48  morn. 

3  37  morn. 
2  40  morn. 

3  29  morn. 

1  48  morn. 

2  37  morn. 
1  40  morn. 

2  29  morn. 

0  *±8  morn. 

1  37  morn. 
0  40  morn. 

1  29  morn. 
11  4c>  eve* 

0  37  morn. 
11  40  eve.t 
*14th.  f29th. 

April. 

Full  Moon  

Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon. . . 
First  Quarter. 

6 
1 3 

20 
28 

4  20  eve. 

17  iSO  LLHJ1  11. 

5  21  eve. 
9   5  eve. 

3  20  eve. 

ft  oft  rrtrtrn 

o  jio  mom. 

4  21  eve. 
8   5  eve. 

2  20  eve. 

7  Oft  mrvrn 
4    40  I11UI 11. 

3  21  eve. 
7  5  eve. 

1  20  eve. 

6  28  morn. 

2  21  eve. 
6   5  eve. 

May. 

Full  Moon  

Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon... 
First  Quarter. 

6 
12 
20 
28 

1  34  morn. 

OO  tJ  V  tJ. 

7  58  morn. 
0  14  eve. 

0  34  morn, 
o  oo  eve. 
6  58  morn. 
11  14  morn. 

11  34  eve* 
&  oo  eve. 
5  58  morn, 

10  14  morn. 

*5th. 

10  34  eve.* 
1  36  eve. 
4  58  morn. 
9  14  morn. 

*5th. 

June. 

Full  Moon  

Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon.„. 
First  Quarter. 

4 
11 

18 
26 

9  11  morn. 

1    4  morn. 
11  19  eve. 
11  54  eve. 

8  11  morn. 

0   4  morn. 
10  19  eve. 
10  54  eve. 

7  11  morn. 
11   4  eve.* 

9  19  eve. 

9  54  eve. 
*10th. 

6  11  morn. 
10   4  eve.* 

8  19  eve. 

8  54  eve. 
♦10th. 

July. 

Full  Moon  

Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon... 
First  Quarter. 

3 
10 
18 
26 

4  12  eve. 
11  43  morn. 
2  47  eve. 
8  40  morn. 

3  12  eve. 
10  43  morn. 
1  47  eve. 
7  40  morn. 

2  12  eve. 
9  43  morn. 
0  47  eve. 
6  40  morn. 

1  12  eve. 
8  43  morn. 
11  47  morn. 
5  40  morn. 

August. 

Full  Moon  

Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon. . . 
First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon.... 

1 

9 
17 

31 

11  29  eve. 
1  13  morn. 
5  34  morn. 
3  32  eve 
7  51  morn. 

10  29  eve. 
0  13  mora. 
4  34  morn. 
2  32  eve. 
6  51  morn. 

9  29  eve. 
11  13  eve .* 

3  34  morn. 

1  32  eve. 

5  51  morn. 
*8th. 

8  29  eve. 
10  13  eve* 

2  34  morn. 

0  32  eve. 

4  51  morn. 
•8th. 

September 

Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon. . . 
First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon  

7 
15 

22 
29 

5  51  eve. 
7  10  eve. 
9  39  eve. 

6  10  eve. 

4  51  eve. 
6  10  eve. 
8  39  eve. 

5  10  eve. 

3  51  eve. 
5  10  eve. 
7  39  eve. 

4  10  eve. 

2  51  eve. 
4  10  eve. 
6  39  eve. 

3  10  eve. 

October. 

Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon. . . 
First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon. . . 

7 

15 

29 

1   5  eve 
7  37  morn. 
4   9  morn. 
7  18  morn. 

0   5  eve. 
6  37  morn. 
3    9  morn. 
6  18  morn. 

11    5  morn. 
5  37  morn. 
2   9  morn. 
5  18  morn. 

10   5  morn. 
4  37  morn. 
1   9  morn. 
4  18  morn. 

November. 

Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon.  . 
First  Quarter 
Full  Moon  

6 
13 
20 
27 

9  28  morn. 
7  20  eve. 
0   5  eve. 
11  39  eve. 

8  28  morn. 

6  20  eve. 
11   5  morn. 
10  39  eve. 

7  28  morn. 
5  20  eve. 
10    5  morn. 
9  39  eve. 

6  28  morn. 
4  20  eve. 
9   5  morn. 
8  39  eve. 

December 

Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon.  . 
First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon... 

6 

13 

19 
27 

5  6  morn. 

6  43  morn. 
10  22  eve. 

6  39  eve. 

4  6  morn. 

5  43  morn. 
9  22  eve. 

5  39  eve. 

3  6  morn. 

4  43  morn. 
8  22  eve. 

4  39  eve. 

2  6  morn. 

3  43  morn. 
7  22  eve. 

3  39  eve. 

1st  MONTH. 


JANUARY. 


31  DAYS. 
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5  30 

(5 

48 
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5  25 
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5 
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5 
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6 

6 

11  8 
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13 
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6 

17 

g 

4 

morn 

g 

15 

g 

5 

morn 

6 

14 

(5 

0 
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(j 

13 

6 

7 

morn 
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14 
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17 
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0  11 

5 
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26 

0  5 

5 
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18 
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5 
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23 
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5 
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19 

0  35 
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5 

47 
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LATITUDINAL  DIVISIONS. 
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17 

3  2 

4 

41 

7 

12 

3  5 

4 

45 

7 

9 

3  9 

5 

0 

0 

54 

3  22 

139  19 

Thursday 

4 

35 

7 

1'.) 

3  32 

4 

40 

7 

13 

3  36 

4 

44 

7 

10 

3  41 

5 

0 

0 

54 

3  57 

140  20 

Friday 

4 

3  1  7 

20 

sets 

4 

39 

7 

14 

sets 

4 

43 

7 

11 

sets 

4 

59 

0, 

55 

sets 

141 

21 

Saturday 

4 

33  7 

21 

8  54 

4 

39 

7 

15 

8  49 

4 

42 

7 

12 

8  43 

4 

59 

0 

56 

8  21 

142 

22 

4 

32 

7 

22 

9  42 

4 

38 

7 

16 

9  37 

4 

42 

7 

12 

9  33 

4 

58 

6 

50 

9  10 

143  23 

Monday 

4 

31 

7 

23 

L0  24 

4 

37 

7 

17 

10  19 

4 

41 

7 

13 

10  14 

4 

57 

(5 

57 

9  55 

144  24 

Tuesday 

4 

31 

7 

24 

11  0 

4 

30 

7 

18 

10  56 

4 

41 

7 

14 

10  51 

4 

57 

0 

57 

10  35 

145 

25 

Wednesd  ay 

4 

30  7 

25 

11  30 

4 

35 

7 

19 

11  26 

4 

40 

7 

14 

11  22 

4 

50 

0 

58 

11  8 

14(5 

26 

Thursday 

4 

29  7 

20 

11  57 

4 

35 

7 

20 

11  53 

4 

39 

7 

15 

11  50 

4 

50 

0 

59 

11  39 

147 

27 

Friday 

4 

29  7 

27 

morn 

4 

3  1 

7 

20 

morn 

4 

39 

7 

10 

morn 

4 

50 

7 

0 

morn 

148 

28 

Saturday 

4 

28  7 

27 

0  17 

4 

31 

7 

21 

0  15 

4 

38 

7 

10 

0  13 

4 

55 

7 

0 

0  8 

149 

29 

SUNDAY 

4 

27  7 

28 

0  37 

4 

33 

7 

22 

0  36 

4 

37 

7 

17 

0  36 

4 

55 

7 

1 

0  34 

150 

30 

Monday 

4 

27i7 

2° 

1  1 

4 

33 

7 

23 

1  2 

4 

37 

7 

is 

1  5 

4 

54 

7 

1 

1  5 

151 

31 

Tuesday 

4 

26  7 

1  23 

4 

32 

7 

23 

1  25 

4 

36 

7 

19 

1  27 

4 

54 

7 

2 

1  34 

6th  MONTH.  JUNE.  30  DAYS. 


W 
H 

LATITUDINAL 

DIVISIONS. 

*  . 

CPS 

Boston. 

N 

Eng., 

Philadelphia, 

Washington,  Va., 

N.  C,  S.  C,  Ga., 

DAY 

N.  Y. State,  Lower 

N.  Y.  City.  Conn., 

Kentucky,  Mo., 

Ala.,Tenn.,  Miss., 

OF 

Mich..  Wis.,Minn., 

N.  J.,Del.,0.,Ind., 

Kas.,  Col.,  Utah, 

Ark., 

Louisiana, 

<E 

O 
> 
< 

Week. 

Ia.,  Wyo.,  Ore. 

111.,  Neb.,  N.  Cal. 

California. 

N.M.,Ariz.,S.Cal. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

£ 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  s, 

a 

M. 

a 

1ST. 

H.M. 

H.  M. 

H 

M. 

H.  M, 

EE 

M. 

H 

M. 

H.  M. 

H 

M. 

H.  M. 

H.M. 

152 

1 

Wednesday 

4 

20 

7 

30 

1  48 

4 

32 

7 

24 

1  52 

4 

36 

7 

19 

1  55 

4 

53 

7 

2 

2  6 

153 

2 

Thursday 

4 

25 

7 

31 

2  20 

4 

31 

7 

25 

2  24 

4 

30 

7 

20 

2  28 

4 

50 

7 

3 

2  44 

154 

3 

Friday 

4 

24 

7 

32 

3  1 

4 

31 

7 

20, 

3  6 

4 

35 

7 

21 

3  11 

4 

53 

7 

3 

3  30 

155 

4 

Saturday 

4 

24 

7 

:  2 

rises 

4 

30 

7 

20, 

rises 

4 

35 

7 

21 

rises 

4 

53 

7 

4 

rises 

150 

5 

SUNDAY 

4 

23 

7 

33 

9  16 

4 

30 

7 

27 

9  10 

4 

35 

7 

22 

9  5 

4 

52 

7 

4 

8  46 

157 

6 

Monday 

4 

23 

7 

33 

10  4 

4 

29 

7 

27 

9  59 

4 

35 

7 

23 

9  54 
10  33 

4 

52 

7 

5 

9  37 

1  58 

7 

Tuesday 

4 

23 

7 

34 

10  40 

4 

29 

7 

28 

10  37 

4 

34 

7 

23 

4 

52 

7 

0 

10  19 

159 

8 

Wednesday 

4 

22 

7 

35 

11  11 

4 

28 

7 

28 

11  7 

4 

34 

7 

24 

11  5 

4 

52 

7 

6 

10  56 

100 

9 

Thursday 

4 

22 

7 

30 

11  33 

4 

28 

7 

29- 

11  31 

4 

34 

7 

24 

11  30 

4 

52 

7 

7 

11  26 

161 

10 

Friday 

4 

22 

7 

37 

11  56 

4 

28 

7 

30 

11  56 

4 

34 

7 

25 

11  56 

4 

51 

7 

7 

11  56 

162 

11 

Saturday 

4 

22 

7 

37 

morn 

4 

28 

7 

30 

morn 

4 

34 

7 

25 

morn 

4 

51 

7 

7 

morn 

163 

12 

SUNDAY 

4 

22 

7 

3s 

0  20 

4 

28 

7 

3  1 

0  21 

4 

34 

7 

20 

0  22 

4 

51 

7 

7 

0  26 

164 

13 

Monday 

4 

22 

7 

38 

0  41 

4 

28 

7 

31 

0  44 

4 

34 

7 

20 

0  46 

4 

51 

7 

8 

0  54 

165 

14 

Tuesday 

4 

22 

7 

38 

1  4 

4 

28 

7 

32 

1  8 

4 

34 

7 

20, 

1  12 

4 

51 

7 

8 

1  24 

166 

15 

Wednesday 

4 

22 

7 

39 

1  34 

4 

28 

7 

32 

1  38 

4 

34 

7 

27 

1  43 

4 

51 

7 

9 

1  59 

3  07 

10 

Thursday 

4 

22 

7 

39 

2  8 

4 

28 

7 

32 

2  13 

4 

34 

7 

27 

2  18 

4 

51 

7 

9 

2  36 

108 

17 

Friday 

4 

22 

7 

39 

2  49 

4 

28 

7 

33 

2  54 

4 

34 

7 

27 

3  0 

4 

51 

7 

9 

3  20 

169 

18 

Saturday 
>UNDAY 

4 

22 

7 

39 

3  34 

4 

28 

7 

33 

3  39 

4 

34 

7 

28 

3  45 

4 

51 

7 

10 

4  7 

170 

19 

4 

22 

7 

39 

*  sets 

4 

28 

7 

33 

sets 

4 

34 

7 

28 

sets 

4 

51 

7 

10 

sets r 

171 

20 

Monday 

4 

22 

7 

39 

9  1 

4 

28 

7 

33 

8  56 

4 

34 

7 

28 

8  51 

4 

52 

7 

10 

8  33 

172 

21 

Tuesday 

4 

22 

7 

49 

9  33 

4 

28 

7 

34 

9  28 

4 

34 

7 

28 

9  24 

4 

52 

7 

11 

9  9 

173 

22 

Wednesday 

4 

23 

7 

40 

9  59 

4 

29 

7 

34 

9  56 

4 

35 

7 

29 

9  53 

4 

52 

7 

11 

9  41 

174 

23 

Thursday 

4 

23 

7 

40 

10  22 

4 

29 

7 

34 

10  19 

4 

35 

7 

29 

10  17 

4 

53 

7 

11 

10  10 

175 

24 

Friday 

4 

23 

7 

40 

10  41 

4 

29 

7 

34 

10  40 

4 

35 

7 

29 

10  39 

4 

53 

7 

11 

10  36 

17(5 

25 

Saturday 

4 

23 

7 

40 

11  7 

4 

29 

7 

34 

11  7 

4 

30 

7 

29 

11  7 

4 

53 

7 

12 

11  7 

177 

20 

SUNDAY 

4 

23 

7 

4m 

11  26 

1 

30 

7 

34 

11  28 

4 

36 

7 

29 

11  29 

4 

54 

7 

12 

11  34 

178 

27 

Monday 

4 

24 

7 

40 

11  48 

4 

30 

7 

34 

11  51 

4 

36 

7 

29 

11  53 

4 

54 

7 

12 

morn 

179 

28 

Tuesday 

4 

24 

7 

40 

morn 

4 

30 

7 

34 

morn 

4 

37 

7 

29 

morn 

4 

54 

7 

12 

0  2 

180 

29 

Wednesday 

4 

24 

7 

40 

0  16 

4 

31 

7 

35 

0  20 

4 

38 

7 

29 

0  24 

4 

55 

7 

12 

0  37 

181 

30 

Thursday 

4 

25 

7 

40 

0  52 

4 

31 

7 

35 

0  57 

4 

38 

7 

29 

1  2 

4 

55 

7 

12 

1  19 

7th  MONTH. 


JULY. 


31  DAYS. 


W 

H 

LATITUDINAL 

DIVISIONS. 

DAT 

Boston,  N.  Eng., 

Philadelphia, 

Washington.  Va., 

N.  C. 

3.  C.,Ca., 

N.Y. 

<tate.  Lower 

N.Y. 

(  it y.  Conn., 

Kentucky,  Mo., 

Ala.,  Tenn.,  Miss., 

0 

OF 

Mich.,Wis.,Minn., 

N.J.,Del.,()..  lnd., 
111.,  Neb.,  N.  Cal. 

Kas., 

Col., 

Utah, 

Ark., 

Louisiana. 

>H 

Week, 

Ia.,  Wyo.  Ore. 

California. 

N.M.,Ariz.,S.Cal. 

«l 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

m  oon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Q 

rises 

sets 

H.  &  s. 

rises 

sets 

't.  &  s. 

rises 

sets 

it.  &  s. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

H 

M. 

it 

m. 

H.  M. 

ii 

M. 

ii 

M. 

A.  M. 

H 

M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

ii 

Bf. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

182 

1 

Friday 

4 

2f> 

7 

40 

1  38 

4 

31 

7 

34 

1  44 

4 

38 

7 

29 

1  49 

4 

55 

7 

12 

2  8 

188 

2 

Saturday 

4 

20 

7 

40 

2  35 

4 

32 

7 

84 

2  41 

4 

39 

7 

29 

2  47 

4 

56 

7 

11 

3  8 

1S-I 

3 

.SUNDAY 

4 

27 

7 

40 

rises 

4 

33 

7 

34 

rises 

4 

39 

7 

29 

rises 

4 

50 

7 

1 1 

rises 

185 

•I 

Monday 
Tuesday 

4 

27 

7 

89 

8  30 

4 

33 

7 

33 

8  31 

4 

40 

7 

28 

8  27 

4 

57 

7 

11 

8  1 1 

186 

5 

4 

28 

7 

89 

9  10 

4 

34 

7 

33 

9  0 

4 

40 

7 

28 

9  3 

4 

58 

7 

10 

8  52 

187 

6 

Wednesday 

4 

28 

7 

89 

9  35 

4 

35 

7 

33 

9  33 

4 

41 

7 

28 

9  31 

4 

58 

7 

10 

9  24 

188 

7 

Thursday 

4 

29 

7 

89 

! »  ~>  t 

4 

35 

7 

33 

9  56 

4 

41 

7 

28 

9  56 

4 

59 

7 

10 

9  55 

189 

8 

b  riday 

4 

80 

7 

38 

10  25 

4 

30 

7 

32 

10  20 

4 

42 

7 

27 

10  20 

4 

59 

7 

9 

10  28 

190 

9 

Saturday 

4 

31 

7 

38 

10  40 

4 

87 

7 

32 

10  48 

4 

43 

7 

27 

10  50 

5 

0 

7 

9 

10  56 

191 

L0 

SUNDAY 

4 

32 

7 

8S 

1  1  8 

4 

37 

7 

32 

11  11 

4 

48 

7 

27 

1 1  14 

5 

0 

7 

9 

11  26 

192 

11 

Monday 

4 

33 

7 

37 

11  36 

4 

38 

7 

;>l 

11  41 

4 

44 

7 

26 

11  45 

5 

1 

7 

9 

1 1  59 

198 

12 

Tuesday 

4 

33 

7 

87 

morn 

4 

39 

7 

31 

morn 

4 

45 

7 

26 

morn 

5 

1 

7 

s 

morn 

194 

18 

Wednesday 

4 

84 

7 

87 

0  9 

4 

40 

7 

30 

0  13 

4 

45 

7 

25 

0  18 

5 

2 

7 

8 

0  36 

195 

L4 

Thursday 

4 

35 

7 

86 

0  47 

4 

40 

7 

30 

0  53 

4 

46 

7 

2  5 

0  59 

5 

2 

7 

s 

1  17 

196 

15 

h  riday 

4 

30 

7 

30 

1  31 

4 

4  1 

7 

29 

1  30 

4 

47 

7 

2  1 

1  42 

5 

3 

7 

7 

2  3 

197 

L6 

Saturday 

4 

37 

7 

35 

2  21 

4 

42 

7 

29 

2  20 

4 

47 

7 

24 

2  32 

5 

3 

7 

7 

2  53 

198 

17 

SUNDAY 

4 

37 

7 

84 

3  17 

4 

43 

7 

28 

3  22 

4 

48 

7 

23 

3  28 

5 

4 

7 

7 

3  47 

199 

L8 

Monday 
Tuesday 

4 

38 

7 

38 

sets 

4 

4  4 

7 

28 

sets 

4 

49 

7 

23 

sets 

5 

4 

7 

7 

sets 

200 

19 

4 

39 

7 

32 

8  5 

4 

45 

7 

2  < 

8  2 

4 

50 

7 

22 

7  57 

5 

5 

7 

6 

7  45 

201 

20 

Wednesday 

4 

40 

7 

32 

8  28 

4 

45 

7 

26 

8  24 

4 

51 

7 

21 

8  23 

5 

6 

7 

6 

8  14 

202 

21 

Thursday 

4 

41 

7 

31 

8  48 

9  7 

4 

40 

/ 

20 

8  45 

4 

51 

7 

21 

8  45 

5 

t; 

7 

(i 

8  4-0 

208 

oo 

Friday 

4 

42 

7 

30 

4 

47 

7 

25 

9  7 

4 

52 

7 

20 

9  7 

5 

7 

7 

5 

9  ~1 

204 

28 

Saturday 

4 

43 

7 

29 

9  32 

4 

48 

7 

24 

9  33 

4 

53 

7 

19 

9  34 

5 

7 

7 

5 

9  37 

2or» 

24 

SUNDAY 

4 

44 

7 

28 

9  53 

4 

49 

7 

23 

9  50 

4 

54 

7 

19 

9  58 

5 

s 

7 

4 

10  5 

20(5 

25 

Monday 

4 

45 

7 

27 

10  17 

4 

50 

7 

22 

10  21 

4 

55 

7 

18 

10  25 

5 

9 

7 

3 

10  37 

207 

20 

Tuesday 

4 

40 

7 

20 

10  49 

4 

51 

7 

21 

10  54 

4 

50 

7 

17 

10  58 

5 

9 

7 

3 

11  14 

208 

27 

Wednesday 

4 

47 

7 

25 

11  29 

4 

52 

7 

20 

11  34 

4 

50 

7 

17 

11  40 

5 

10 

7 

2 

11  58 

209 

2S 

Thursday 

4 

48 

7 

24 

morn 

4 

53 

7 

19 

morn 

4 

57 

7 

16 

morn 

5 

11 

7 

1 

morn 

210 

29 

Friday 

4 

49 

7 

28 

0  20 

4 

54 

7 

is 

0  20 

4 

58 

7 

15 

O  32 

5 

11 

7 

0 

0  52 

211 

80 

Saturday 

4 

50 

7 

22 

1  21 

4 

54 

7 

18 

1  27 

4 

59 

7 

15 

1  33 

5 

12 

7 

0 

1  54 

212 

81 

SUNDAY 

4 

51 

7 

21 

2  34 

4 

55 

7 

17 

2  40 

5 

0 

7 

13 

2  46 

5 

18 

6 

59 

3  4 

8th  MONTH. 


AUGUST. 


31  DAYS. 


Otf 


213 
214 
215 
210 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
228 
224 
225 
220 
227 
22S 
229 
230 
231 
282 
233 
234 
28,5 
230 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 


DAY 
OF 

Week. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

SUNDAY: 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

UN  DAY 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Th  u  rsday 
h  rida  y 
Sat  urday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


LATITUDINAL  DIVISIONS. 


Boston,  N.  Eng., 
N.Y. State,  Lower 
Mich.,Wis.,Minn.. 
la.,  Wyo.,  Ore. 
Sun  Sun  Moon 
rises  sets  R.  &  S. 


11.  M. 

4  52 
4  53 
4  54 
4  55 
4  50 
4  57 
4  58 

4  59 

5  0 


H.M. 


10  9 

10  40 

11  28 
morn 

0  10 

1  10 

2  7 

3  8 

4  10 
sets 
7  14 
7  40 

7  59 

5  22 

8  52 

9  28 

10  14 

11  9 
morn 

0  k; 

1  §0 

2  49 
4  8 
rises 


Philadelphia, 
N.  Y.  City,  Conn.. 
N.J.,Del.,0  ,lnd. 
111.,  Neb.,  N.  Cal, 


Sun  Sun  Moon 
rises  sets  r.  &  s. 


10  6 

0 
6 


5  11 
5  12 
5  13 
5  14 
5  15 
5  10 
5  17 
5  18 
5  19 
5  20 
5  21 
5  22 
5  23 
5  24 
5  25 


H.  M. 

rises 
7  32 

7  57 

8  27 

8  50 

9  14 
9  42 

10  13 

10  51 

11  33 
morn 

0  21 

1  15 

2  12 

3  12 

4  14 
sets 
7  13 

7  41 

8  1 
8  20 

8  57 

9  88 

10  20 

11  15 
morn 

0  24 

1  35 

2  58 
4  11 
rises 


Washington,  Va.. 
Kentucky,  Mo., 
Kas.,  Col.,  Utah, 
California. 


Sun  Sun  Moon 
rises  sets  r.  &  s. 


5 

5 

5  9 
5  10 
5  11 
5  12 
5  12 
5  13 
5  14 
5  15 
5  10 
5  17 
5  IS 
5  19 
5  20 
5  21 

5  23 
5  23 
5  24 
5  25 
5  20 
5  27 
5  28 


0  31 


H.  M. 

rises 
7  30 

7  50 

8  27 

8  52 

9  17 
9  40 

10  18 

10  57 

11  39 
morn 

0  28 

1  21 

2  17 

3  17 

4  18 
sets 
7  15 

7  41 

8  3 

8  29 

9  1 
9  38 

10  26 

11  21 
morn 

0  28 

1  40 

2  57 
4  14 
rises 


N.  C,  S.  C.Ga., 
Ala., Tenn.,  Miss., 
Ark.,  Louisiana, 
N.M.,Ariz.,S.Cal. 


Sun  Sun  Moon 

rises  sets  R.  &  s. 


5  14 

5  15 
5  10 
5  10 
5  17 
5  18 
5  18 
5  19 
5  20 
5  21 
5  21 
5  22 
5  23 
3  23 
5  24 


28 
20, 
20 
27 
28 
5  28 
">  29 

5  80 
')  30 
5  31 
5  32 
5  32 
->  33 
5  34 


H.  M. 

rises 
7  21 

7  52 

8  27 

8  57 

9  26 
9  59 

10  35 

11  15 
11  59 
morn 

0  49 

1  41 


7  11 

7  43 

8  10 

8  39 

9  15 
9  56 

10  45 

11  42 
morn 

0  48 

1  58 

3  10" 

4  25 
rises 


9th  month.  SEPTEMBER. 


30  DAYS. 


LATITUDINAL  DIVISIONS. 


Boston. 

N. 

Eng.. 

Philadelphia, 

Washington,  Va., 
Kentucky,  Mo., 
Kas.,  Col.,  Utah, 

N.  C,  S.  C,  Ga., 
Ala.,Tenn.,Miss., 

Day 

N.Y.  State,  Lower 

N.  Y.  City,  Conn., 

b< 

op 

Mich„Wis.,Minn., 

N.J.,Del.,0.,Ind., 

Ark., 

Louisiana, 

0 

Week. 

Ia.,  Wyo.,  Ore. 

111.,  Neb.,  N.  Cal. 

California. 

N.M.,Ariz.,S.Cal. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

IMoon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moonj 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Q 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  s. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H.  M. 

H 

M. 

H 

M . 

H.  M. 

H 

M. 

H 

M. 

H.  M. 

H 

fid. 

H 

M. 

H.  M. 

244 

1 

Thursday 
Friday 

24 

g 

35 

6  51 

27 

6 

33 

6  52 

5 

29 

G 

30 

6  53 

5 

35 

6 

24 

6  55 

245 

2 

5 

26 

G 

33 

7  13 

28 

6 

31 

7  15 

5 

30 

6 

28 

7  17 

5 

36 

6 

23 

7  24 

246 

3 

Saturday 
SU1NDAY 

5 

27 

G 

32 

7  40 

5 

296 

30 

7  43 

5 

31 

6 

27 

7  46 

5 

36 

6 

21 

7  57 

247 

4 

28 

6 

30 

8  9 

5 

30 

G 

28 

8  13 

5 

32 

6 

25 

8  17 

5 

37 

6 
6 

20 

8  33 

248 

Monday 

5 

29 

6 

28 

8  44 

31 

G 

2G 

8  49 

5 

32 

6 

24 

8  54 

5 

37 

19 

9  1" 

249 

6 

Tuesday 

5 

30 

G 

26 

9  24 

5 

32 

G 

24 

9  30 

5 

33 

6 

22 

9  36 

5 

38 

6 

i  ~ 
16 

y  55 

250 

Wednesday 

~y 

31 

6 

"5 

10  10 

5 

33 

G 

23 

10  15 

5 

34 

G 

20 

10  21 

5 

39 

6 

10  42: 

251 

8 

Thursday 

32 

3 

23 

11  2 

34 

G 

21 

11  8 

5 

35 

G 

19 

11  14 

5 

39 

6 

15 

11  34: 

252 

g 

Friday 

ft 

33 

(5 

22 

11  58 

5 

35 

G 

19 

morn 

5 

36 

G 

17 

morn 

5 

40 

6 

14 

morn 

253 

10 

Saturday 

5 

35 

G 

19 

morn 

36 

G 

17 

0  3 

5 

37 

G 

16 

0  9 

5 

41 

6 

12 

0  27 

254 

1 1 

SUNDAY 

36 

0 

17 

0  57 

5 

37 

g 

16 

1  1 

5 

38 

6 

14 

1  6 

5 

41 

6 

11 

1  23 

255 

1" 

Monday 
Tuesday 

5 

37 

G 

15 

1  59 

5 

3s 

G 

14 

2  3 

5 

39 

G 

13 

2  7 

5 

42 

G 

10 

2  21 

25  (i 

13 

5 

38 

(5 

14 

3  4 

5 

39 

G 

13 

3  6 

5 

40 

G 

11 

3  9 

5 

43 

G 

8 

3  19 

257 

14 

Wednesday 

39 

G 

12 

4  8 

40 

6 

11 

4  10 

5 

40 

G 

10 

4  12 

5 

43 

G 

7 

4  17 

258 

15 

Thursday 

-} 

40 

G 

10 

5  17 

5 

41 

6 

9 

5  17 

5 

41 

6 

8 

5  17 

5 

44 

6 

6 

5  18* 

259 

16 

Friday 

41 

G 

8 

sets 

5 

42 

6 

sets 

5 

42 

G 

6 

sets 

5 

45 

G 

4 

sets 

26i' 

17 

Saturday 

4" 

G 

G 

6  28 

5 

43 

6 

5 

6  33 

5 

43 

G 

5 

6  33 

5 

45 

G 

3 

6  43 

261 

18 

SU1SDAY 

5 

43 

6 

5 

6  56 

5 

44 

6 

4 

7  0 

5 

44 

6 

3 

7  4 

5 

46 

6 

2 

7  17 

26" 

19 

Monday 
Tuesday 

5 

44 

6 

3 

7  31 

5 

44 

6 

2 

7  35 

5 

45 

6 

1 

7  40 

5 

47 

6 

0 

7  57 

26:1 

20 

4t ! 

] 

8  15 

45 

6 

8  19 

46 

(j 

o 

8  25 

5 

47 

5 

5'* 

8  43 

264 

21 

Wednesday 

5 

4(1 

6 

0 

9  5 

5 

46 

6 

0 

9  11 

5 

47 

5 

58 

9  17 

5 

48 

5 

5S 

9  37 

265 

22 

Thursday 

5 

47 

5 

58 

10  8 

5 

47 

5 

58 

10  14 

5 

48 

5 

57 

10  19 

5 

48 

5 

56 

10  39 

26*; 

23 

Friday 

5 

48 

5 

56 

11  18 

5 

48 

5 

56 

11  23 

5 

4!) 

5 

55 

11  28 

5 

49 

5 

55 

11  46 

267 

2-4 

Saturday 

5 

50 

5 

54 

morn 

5 

49 

5 

54 

morn 

5 

49 

5 

53 

morn 

5 

49 

5 

53 

morn 

26S 

25 

SUNDAY 

5 

61 

5 

52 

0  32 

5 

50 

5 

53 

0  37 

5 

50 

5 

52 

0  43 

5 

50 

5 

52 

0  57 

269 
270 

2« 

Monday 

5 

52 

5 

50 

1  47 

5 

51 

5 

51 

1  51 

5 

51 

5 

50 

1  54 

5 

51 

5 

51 

2  6 

27 

Tuesday 

5 

53 

5 

49 

3  5 

5 

52 

5 

49 

3  8 

5 

52 

5 

49 

3  10 

5 

52 

5 

49 

3  17 

271 

28 

Wednesday 

5 

54 

5 

47 

4  23 

5 

53 

5 

48 

4  24 

5 

53 

5 

47 

4  24 

5 

52 

5 

48 

4  25 

272 

1-9 

Thursday 

5 

55 

5 

46 

5  30 

5 

54 

5 

46 

5  29 

5 

54 

5 

45 

5  28 

5 

53 

5 

47 

5  26 

273 

30 

Friday 

5 

56 

5 

44 

rises 

5 

55 

5 

45 

rises 

5 

55 

5 

44 

rises 

5 

54 

5 

46 

rises 

10th  MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


31  DAYS. 


LATITUDINAL  DIVISIONS. 


ox 

Boston,  N.  Eng., 

Philadelphia, 

Washin 

gton,  Va., 

N.  C.,S.  C.,Ga., 

Day 

N.Y.  State,  Lower 

N.  Y. 

City,  Conn., 

Kentucky 

Mo., 

Ala.,Tenn.,  Miss., 

op 

Mich.,Wis.,Minn., 

N.J..Del.,0.,Ind„ 

Kas.,  Col ,  Utah, 

Ark., 

Louisiana. 

0 
> 
< 

Week. 

la.. 

Wyo.. 

Ore. 

111.,  Neb.,  N.  Cal. 

California. 

N.  M.,Ariz.,8.Cal. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

ii 

M. 

H 

M. 

H.  M. 

H 

M. 

H 

M. 

H.  M. 

ii 

M. 

H 

M. 

H.  M. 

H 

M. 

H 

M . 

H.M. 

274 

1 

Saturday 

5 

57 

5 

42 

6  7 

5 

56 

5 

43 

6  11 

5 

56, 

5 

42 

6  15 

5 

54 

5 

41 

6  28 

275 

2 

SUNDAY 

5 

58 

5 

40 

6  41 

5 

57 

5 

41 

6  45 

5 

57 

5 

41 

6  50 

5 

55 

5 

4:-; 

7  6 

276 

3 

Monday 

5 

59 

5 

39 

7  20 

5 

58 

5 

41! 

7  25 

5 

58 

5 

39 

7  31 

5 

56 

5 

42 

7  49 

277 

4 

Tuesday 

6 

1 

5 

37 

8  4 

6 

0 

5 

3* 

8  9 

5 

59 

5 

38 

8  15 

5 

56 

5 

8  35 

27* 

5 

Wednesday 

6 

2 

5 

36 

8  53 

6 

1 

5 

37 

8  58 

6 

0 

5 

35 

9  4 

5 

57 

5 

39 

9  25 

279 

6 

Thursday 

6 

3 

5 

34 

9  48 

(3 

2 

5 

35 

9  54 

6 

1 

5 

34 

10  0 

5 

5 

38 

10  18 

280 

7 

Friday 

6 

4 

5 

32 

10  45 

6 

3 

5 

10  50 

6 

2 

5 

33 

10  55 

5 

59 

5 

36 

11  12 

281 

8 

Saturday 

6 

5 

5 

31 

11  45 

6 

4 

5 

32 

11  50 

6 

3 

5 

32 

11  54 

5 

59 

5 

35 

morn 

282 

9 

SUNDAY 

6 

6 

5 

29 

morn 

(3 

5 

5 

30 

morn 

6 

4 

5 

30 

morn 

6 

0 

5 

34 

0  10 

283 

10 

Monday 
Tuesday 

6 

8 

5 

27 

0  48 

6 

6 

5 

28 

0  51 

6 

4 

5 

29 

0  54 

6 

1 

5 

33 

1  6 

284 

11 

6 

9 

5 

26 

1  52 

6 

'  7 

5 

27 

1  55 

6 

5 

5 

27 

1  57 

6 

2 

5 

32 

2  5 

285 
2*6 

12 

Wednesday 

6 

10 

5 

24 

3  0 

6 

8 

5 

25 

3  1 

6 

6 

5 

2*> 

3  2 

6 

2 

5 

31 

3  5 

13 

Thursday 

6 

11 

5 

22 

4  5 

6 

9 

5 

24 

4  4 

6 

i 

5 

25 

4  4 

6 

3 

5 

29 

4  3 

2*7 

14 

Friday 

6 

12 

5 

21 

5  13 

6 

10 

5 

22 

5  11 

6 

9 

5 

23 

5  9 

6 

4 

5 

28 

5  4 

288 

15 

Saturday 

6 

13 

5 

19 

6  26 

6 

11 

5 

21 

6  23 

6 

10 

5 

21 

6  20 

6 

5 

5 

27 

6  13 

289 

16 

SUNDAY 

(3 

14 

5 

17 

sets 

6 

12 

5 

19 

sets 

6 

11 

5 

20 

sets 

6 

5 

5 

26 

sets 

290 

17 

Monday 

6 

15 

5 

15 

6  11 

6 

13 

5 

17 

6  16 

6 

12 

5 

18 

6  21 

6 

6 

5 

25 

6  39 

291 

1 8 

Tuesday 

6 

16 

5 

14 

7  1 

6 

14 

5 

16 

7  6 

(3 

13 

5 

17 

7  12 

6 

7 

5 

23 

7  32 

292 

19 

Wednesday 

6 

is 

5 

12 

8  1 

6 

16 

5 

14 

8  7 

6 

14 

5 

16 

8  13 

6 

8 

5 

22 

8  33 

293 

2!) 

Thursday 

6 

19 

5 

11 

9  10 

6 

17 

5 

13 

9  16 

6 

15 

5 

14 

9  21 

6 

8 

5 

21 

9  40 

294 

21 

Friday 

6 

20 

5 

9 

10  23 

6 

18 

5 

12 

10  28 

6 

16 

5 

13 

10  33 

6 

9 

5 

20 

10  49 

2: '5 

22 

Saturday 
SUNDAY 

6 

21 

5 

8 

11  38 

6 

19 

5 

11 

11  42 

6 

17 

5 

12 

11  45 

6 

10 

5 

19 

11  57 

29G 

23 

6 

22 

5 

6 

morn 

6 

20 

5 

9 

morn 

6 

18 

5 

10 

morn 

6 

11 

5 

18 

morn 

297 

24 

Monday 

6 

23 

5 

3 

0  53 

6 

21 

5 

8 

0  56 

6 

19 

5 

9 

0  58 

6 

11 

5 

17 

1  6 

298 

25 

Tuesday 

6 

24 

5 

2 

2  8 

6 

22 

5 

6 

2  10 

6 

20 

5 

8 

2  11 

6 

12 

5 

16 

2  14 

299  26 

Wednesday 

(3 

26 

5 

0 

3  18 

6 

23 

5 

5 

3  17 

6 

21 

5 

6 

3  17 

6 

13 

5 

15 

3  16 

300  27 

Thursday 

6 

27 

4 

59 

4  28 

6 

24 

5 

3 

4  26 

6 

22 

5 

5 

4  24 

6 

14 

5 

14 

4  19 

301  28 

Friday 

6 

2* 

4 

58 

5  39 

6 

25 

5 

2 

5  36 

6 

23 

5 

4 

5  33 

6 

14 

5 

13 

5  23 

302  29 

Saturday 

6 

29 

4 

57 

rises 

(3 

26, 

5 

0 

rises 

6 

24 

5 

3 

rises 

6 

15 

5 

12 

rises 

303  30 

SUNDAY 

6 

30 

4 

56 

5  15 

6 

27 

4 

59 

5  20 

6 

26  5 

2 

5  25 

6 

16 

5 

11 

5  43 

304  31 

1  Monday 

6 

31 

4 

55 

5  57 

16 

28 

4 

58 

6  3 

6 

2715 

0 

6  9 

6 

17 

5 

10 

6  28 

11th  MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


30  DAYS. 




Day  of  M'th.  I 

DAY 
OF 

Week. 

LATITUDINAL 

DIVISIONS. 

Boston,  N.  Eng., 
N.Y.State,  Lower 
Mich..Wis.,Minn., 
Ia.,  Wyo.,  Ore. 

Philadelphia, 
N.  Y.  City.  Conn., 
N.J.,Del.,O..Ind., 
111..  .Neb.,  N.  Cal. 

Washington,  Va., 
Kentucky,  Mo., 
Kas.,  Col.,  Utah. 
California. 

N.  a,  S.  Cm  Ga., 
Ala.,Tenn.,Mi88.t 
Ark.,  Louisiana, 
N.M.,Ariz.,S.Cal. 

Sun 

rises 

Sun 

sets 

Moon 
R.  &  S. 

Sun 
rises 

Sun 

sets 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
rises 

Sun 
sets 

Moon 

R.  &  S. 

Sun 
rises 

Sun 
sets 

Moon 
R.  &  S. 

305 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H  M 

H.  M. 

H.  M 

H  M 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

Tuesday 

6 

32 

4 

54 

0  45 

6 

30 

4 

57 

6  51 

0 

28 

4 

50 

0  57 

6 

17 

5 

9 
8 

7  17 

300 

2 

Wednesday 

6 

34 

4 

53 

7  38 

0 

31 

4 

50. 

7  44 

0 

29 

4 

58 

7  50 

6 

18 

5 

8  9 

307 

3 

Thursday 

6 

35 

4 

51 

8  34 

6 

32 

4 

55 

8  39 

6 

30 

4 

57 

8  45 

6 

10 

5 

8 

9  3 

808 

4 

Friday 

6 

30 

4 

50 

9  33 

6 

33 

4 

54 

9  37 

6 

31 

4 

50 

9  42 

6 

20 

5 

7 

9  59 

300 

5 

Saturday 

6 

38 

4 

40 

10  35 

0 

35 

4 

53 

10  39 

6 

32 

4 

55 

10  43 

0 

21 

5 

0 

10  55 

310 

6 

SUNDAY 

6 

30 

4 

47 

6 

36 

4 

51 

11  41 

0 

33 

4 

54 

11  43 

0 

22 

5 

0 

11  52 

311 

7 

Monday 

6 

40 

4 

40 

6 

38 

4 

50 

0 

34 

4 

53 

6 

23 

5 

5 

morn 

312 

8 

Tuesday 

6 

42 

4 

45 

U  41 

6 

30 

4 

40 

*0*^43 

6 

36 

4 

52 

U  4f) 

0 

24 

5 

4 

0  50 

313 

9 

Wednesday 

6 

13 

4 

44 

1  4(* 

6 

40 

4 

IS 

1  40 

0 

37 

4 

51 

1  49 

6 

25 

5 

4 

1  49 

311 

11) 

Thursday 

6 

45 

4 

43 

O  K1 
6  Ol 

0 

42 

4 

47 

0 

38 

4 

50 

2  49 

0 

26 

5 

3 

2  46 

315 

1 1 

Friday 

6 

40 

4 

41 

A  Q 
4:  O 

0 

43 

4 

46 

a  n 

6 

3!) 

4 

49 

3  58 

0 

26 

5 

2 

3  51 

310 

12 

Saturday 

6 

48 

4 

40 

O  lo 

6 

44 

4 

45 

5  14 

0 

40 

4 

48 

5  10 

6 

27 

5 

2 

4  58 

317 

13 

SUNDAY 

0 

50 

4 

39 

6  33 

6 

40 

4 

44 

6  *?8 

0 

41 

4 

48 

6  24 

6 

28 

5 

1 

6  8 

318 

11 

Monday 

6 

52 

4 

37 

6 

48 

4 

43 

er^  tri 

0 

42 

4 

47 

0 

20 

5 

0 

sets 

310 

15 

Tuesday 

6 

53 

4 

36 

O  4o 

0 

48 

4 

42 

O  54 

0 

43 

4 

46 

b  u 

6 

30 

5 

0 

6  22 

320 

10 

Wednesday 

6 

54 

4 

35 

0  57 

(5 

49 

4 

41 

n  *-i 
i  o 

0) 

44 

4 

40 

7  9 

6 

31 

4 

5!) 

7  28 

321 

17 

Thursday 

6 

55 

4 

34 

Q  11 
o  11 

6 

50 

4 

40 

8  10 

0 

45 

4 

45 

8  21 

6 

32 

4 

58 

8  39 

322 

18 

Friday 

6 

57 

4 

33 

9  2  / 

0 

51 

4 

40 

9  31 

0 

47 

4 

44 

9  35 

6 

33 

4 

58 

9  49 

323 

1 9 

Saturday 

6 

58 

4 

33 

10  44 

0 

52 

4 

39 

in  a 7 

6 

48 

4 

44 

10  49 

6 

34 

4 

57 

10  58 

324 

20 

SUNDAY 

6 

50 

4 

32 

11  59 

0 

53 

4 

38 

morn 

6 

40 

4 

43 

morn 

6 

35 

4 

57 

morn 

325 

21 

Monday 

7 

0 

4 

31 

morn 

0 

54 

4 

38 

0  1 

0 

50 

4 

42 

0  2 

0 

36 

4 

5.; 

0  7 

320 

22 

Tuesday 

7 

1 

4 

30 

1  10 

6 

55 

4 

37 

1  9 

0 

51 

4 

42 

1  9 

0 

37 

4 

50 

1  11 

327 

23 

Wednesday 

7 

2 

4 

30 

2  18 

6 

57 

1 

36 

2  17 

0 

52 

4 

41 

2  10 

6 

38 

4 

56 

2  13 

328 

21 

Thursday 

7 

3 

4 

20 

3  28 

6 

58 

4 

30 

3  25 

(5 

5.", 

4 

41 

3  23 

6 

39 

4 

55 

3  14 

329 

25 

Friday 

7 

4 

4 

20 

4  30 

7 

0 

4 

35 

4  33 

0 

54 

4 

40 

4  29 

6 

40 

4 

55 

4  16 

330 

Saturday 

7 

5 

4 

20 

5  42 

7 

1 

4 

35 

5  38 

6 

55 

4 

40 

5  33 

6 

40 

4 

55 

5  17 

331 

27 

SUNDAY 

7 

6 

4 

20 

6  45 

7 

2 

4 

35 

6  40 

0 

50 

4 

30 

6  34 

(5 

41 

4 

55 

6  16 

332 

28 

Monday 

7 

7 

4 

2S 

rises 

7 

2 

4 

34 

rises 

0 

57 

4 

30 

rises 

6 

42 

4 

55 

rises 

333 

Tuesday 

7 

8 

4 

28 

5  29 

7 

3 

4 

34 

5  35 

0 

58 

4 

30 

5  41 

0 

43 

4 

54 

6  1 

334 

30 

Wednesday 

7 

9 

4 

28 

6  20 

7 

4 

4 

34 

6  31 

0 

59 

4 

39 

6  37 

0 

44 

4 

54 

6  55 

13th  MONTH. 


DECEMBER. 


31  DAYS. 


W 

H 

DAY 

a* 

ft 
O 

< 

Q 

OF 

Week. 

335 

1 

Thursday 

330 

2 

Friday 

-. 

3 

Saturday 

338 

4 

SUNDAY 

339 

5 

Monday 

340 

0 

Tuesday 

341 

7 

Wednesday 

342 

8 

Thursday 

343 

9 

Friday 

344 

10 

Saturday 

345 

11 

SUNDAY 

340 

12 

Monday 
Tuesday 

347 

13 

348 

14 

Wednesday 

349 

15 

Thursday 

350 

10 

Friday 

351 

17 

Saturday 

352 

SUNDAY 

353 

10 

Monday 

354 

Tuesday 

355 

21 

Wednesday 

350 

22 

Thursday 

357 

Friday 

358 

24 

Saturday 

351 

SUNDAY 

300 

2< 

Monday 

301 

Tuesday 

302 

28 

Wednesday 

36J 

21 

Thursday 

304 

3< 

Friday 

305 

3,1 

1  Saturday 

LATITUDINAL  DIVISIONS. 


Boston,  N. 

Eng., 

Philadelphia, 

Washington,  Va., 

N.  C,  E 

\.  C,  Ca., 

N.Y.State,  Lower 

N.  Y. 

City,  Conn., 

Kentucky,  Mo.. 

Ala.,Tenn..  Miss., 

Mich.,Wis.,Minn., 

N.J.,Del..O.,Ind., 

Kas., 

Col.,  Utah, 

Ark., 

Louisiana, 

Ia.,  Wyo.,  Ore. 

111.,  Neb.,  N.  Cal. 

California. 

N.  M.,Ariz. 

S.Cal. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  s. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

rises 

sets 

R.  &  S. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H 

M. 

H.M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H 

M. 

H.  M. 

7  10 

4  28 

7  24 

7  5 

4  34 

7  28 

7 

0 

4  39 

7  33 

0  45 

4 

54 

7  49 

7  11 

4  28 

8  25 

7  6 

4  34 

8  28 

7 

1 

4  38 

8  32 

0  40 

4 

54 

8  46 

7  12 

4  28 

9  25 

7  7 

4  34 

9  28 

7 

2 

4  38 

9  31 

0  40 

4 

54 

9  42 

7  13 

4  28 

10  29 

7  8 

4  33 

10  31 

7 

3 

4  38 

10  33 

0  47 

4 

54 

10  38 

7  14 

4  28 

11  31 

7  9 

4  33 

11  33 

7 

4 

4  38 

11  34 

6  48 

4 

11  36 

7  15 

4  28 

morn 

7  10 

4  33 

morn 

7 

5 

4  38 

morn 

6  49 

4 

54 

morn 

7  10 

4  28 

0  35 

7  11 

4  33 

0  34 

7 

0 

4  38 

0  34 

0  49 

4 

55 

0  32 

7  17 

4  28 

1  41 

7  12 

4  33 

1  39 

7 

0 

A  38 

1  37 

0  50 

4 

55 

1  31 

7  18 

4  28 

2  52 

7  13 

4  33 

2  49 

7 

7 

4  38 

2  40 

0  50 

4 

2  36 

7  19 

4  28 

4  5 

7  14 

4  33 

4  1 

7 

8 

4  38 

3  57 

6  51 

4 

3  43 

7  20 

4  28 

5  22 

7  15 

4  33 

5  17 

7 

9 

4  39 

5  11 

0  52 

4 

50 

4  53 

7  21 

4  28 

6  35 

7  10 

4  33 

6  29 

7 

9 

4  39 

0  23 

6  52 

4 

56 

6  4 

7  22 

4  28 

sets 

7  17 

4  33 

sets 

7 

10 

4  39 

sets 

6  53 

4 

57 

sets 

7  23 

4  28 

5  48 

7  18 

4  33 

5  53 

7 

11 

4  39 

5  58 

0  53 

4 

57 

6  16 

7  24 

4  29 

7  7 

7  18 

4  34 

7  12 

7 

12 

4  40 

7  10 

6  54 

4 

58 

7  31 

7  24 

4  29 

8  20 

7  19 

4  34 

8  30 

7 

12 

4  40 

8  33 

6  54 

4 

58 

8  44 

7  25 

4  29 

9  45 

7  19 

4  34 

9  47 

7 

13 

4  40 

9  49 

0  55 

4 

58 

9  55 

7  25 

4  29 

11  2 

7  19 

4  34 

11  2 

7 

13 

4  40 

11  2 

0  55 

4 

59 

11  4 

7  20 

4  29 

morn 

7  20 

4  34 

morn 

7 

14 

4  41 

morn 

0  50 

4 

59 

morn 

7  20 

4  30 

0  9 

7  20 

4  34 

0  8 

7 

14 

4  41 

0  7 

0  56 

4 

59 

0  6 

7  27 

4  30 

1  20 

7  21 

4  34 

1  17 

7 

15 

4  42 

1  15 

6  57 

5 

0 

1  8 

7  27 

4  31 

2  29 

7  21 

4  35 

2  20 

7 

15 

4  42 

2  22 

6  58 

5 

1 

2  10 

7  27 

4  31 

3  34 

7  22 

4  35 

3  30 

7 

1(5 

4  43 

3  20 

0  58 

5 

1 

3  10 

7  28 

4  32 

4  37 

7  22 

4  35 

4  32 

7 

10 

4  44 

4  27 

6  59 

5 

2 

4  10 

7  28 

4  32 

5  37 

7  22 

1  30 

5  31 

7 

17 

4  44 

5  25 

6  59 

5 

2 

5  6 

7  28 

4  33 

6  32 

7  23 

4  37 

0  20 

7 

17 

4  45 

0  20 

7  0 

5 

3 

6  0 

7  29 

4  33 

rises 

7  23 

4  38 

rises 

7 

18 

4  45 

rises 

7  0 

5 

3 

rises 

7  29 

4  34 

5  15 

7  23 

4  39 

5  20 

7 

18 

4  40 

5  25 

7  1 

5 

4 

5  42 

7  29 

4  35 

b  15 

7  23 

4  40 

6  20 

7 

18 

4  40 

6  24 

7  1 

5 

4 

6  39 

7  31 

4  30 

7  10 

7  24 

4  41 

7  19 

7 

10 

4  48 

7  22 

7  2 

5 

5 

7  34 

17  32 

4  37 

8  18 

1 7  25 

4  42 

8  21 

7 

10 

4  48 

8  23 

7  2 

5 

5 

8  30 
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For  ascertaining  any  day  of  the  week  for  any  given  time  within  two  hundred  years  from  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Style,  1752*  to  1952  inclusive. 


Years  1753  to  1952. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

\Mar.\ 

'^ipriZ 

May] 

| 

July.  1 

Aug.  1 

Sept.\ 

+: 
O 

Nov. 

Dec.  \ 

1761 
1801 

1762~ 
1802 

1767 
1807 

1778 
1818 

1789 
1829 

1795 
1835 

1846 

1857 
l(.f03 

1863 
1914 

1874 
1925 

1885 
1931 

1891 
1942 

4 

7 

7 

3 

5 

1 

3 

6 

2 

4 

7 

2 
3 

1773 
1813 

1779 
1819 

1790 
1830 

1841 

1847 

1858 
1909 

1869 
1915 

1875 
1926 

1886 
1937 

1897 
1943 

5 

1 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

7 

3 

5 

1 

1757 
1803 

1763 
1814 

1774 
1825 

1785 
1831 

1791 
1842 

1853 

1859 
1910 

1870 
1921 

1881 
1927 

1887 
1938 

1898 
1949 

6 

2 

2 

5 

7 

3 

5 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

1754 
1805 

1765 
1811 

1771 
1822 

1782 
1833 

1793 
1839 

1799 
1850 
1901 

1861 
1907 

1867 
1918 

1878 
1929 

1889 
1935 

1895 
1946 

2 

5 

5 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

1755 
1806 

1766 
1817 

1777 
1823 

1783 
1834 

1794 
1845 

1800 
1851 
1902 

1862 
1913 

1873 
1919 

1879 
1930 

1890 
1941 

1947 

3 

6 

2 

7 

2 

g 

3 

Q 

1 

1753 
1809 

1769 
1815 

1775 
1826 

17S6 
1837 

1797 
1843 

1854 
1905 

1865 
1911 

1871 
1922 

1882 
1933 

1893 
1939 

1899 
1950 

7 

3 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

2 

5 

3 

5 

1753 
1810 

1759 
1821 

1770 
1827 

1781 
1838 

1787 
1849 

1798 
1855 

1866 
1906 

1877 
1917 

1883 
1923 

1894 
1931 

1900 
1945 
1951 

1 

4 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

LEAP  YEARS. 

29 

1764 

1792 
1796 

1804 
1808 
1812 
1816 

1832 
1836 
1840 

1860 
1864 

1888 
1892 
1896" 

1928 
1904 

1932  ~ 

7 
5 

3 
1 

4 

2 

7 

"5 

2 

5 

7 
5 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

1768 

7 

3 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

2 

1772 

1868 

1908 

1936 

3 

6 

7 

3 

5 

1 

3 

6 

2 

4 

7 

1776 

1844 

1872 

19 
19 

12 

1940 

1 

4 

5 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

1780 

1820 

1848 

1876 
1880 

16 

1944 

6 

2 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

2 

5 

7 

3 

5 

1756 

1784 
1788 

1824 

1852 
1856 

1920 

1948 
1952 

4 

2 

7 
5 

1 

6 

4 

2 

6 
4 

2 
7 

4 

7 

3 

5 

1 

3 
1 

1760 

1828 

1884 

1924 

2 

5 

1 

3 

6 

Monday....  1 
Tuesday....  2 
Wednesday  3 
Thursday,.  4 

Friday  5 

Saturday,..  6 

Sunday  7 

Monday....  8 
Tuesday....  9 
WednesdaylO 
Thursday..  11 

Friday  12 

Saturday..  .13 

Sunday  14 

Monday — 15 
Tuesday.. ..16 
Wednesdayl7 
Thursday.. 18 

Friday  19 

Saturday...  20 
Sunday...  21 
Monday.... 22 
Tuesday.... 23 
Wednesday24 
Thursday.. 25 

Friday  26 

Saturday...  27 
Sunday....  28 
Monday.... 29 
Tuesday.... 30 
Wednesday31 


Tuesday....  i 
Wednesday  2 
Thursday..  3 

Friday  4 

Saturday...  5 
Sunday.*..  6 
Monday....  7 
Tuesday....  8 
Wednesday  9 
Thursday.. 10 

Friday  11 

Saturday..  .12 
Sunday — 13 

Monday  14 

Tuesday.... 15 
Wednesdays 
Thursday  ..17 

Friday  18 

Saturday... 19 

Sunday  20 

Monday  21 

Tuesday...  .22 
Wednesdays 
Thursday.. 24 

Friday  25 

Saturday... 26 

Sunday  27 

Monday.. 
Tuesday.... 29 
Wednesday30j 
Thursday.  .31 1 


Wednesday  1 
Thursday..  2 

Friday  3 

Saturday...  4 

Sunday  5 

Monday  6 

Tuesday....  7 
Wednesday  8 
Thursday..  9 

Friday  10 

Saturday...  11 

Sunday  12 

Monday  13 

Tuesday.... 14 
Wednesdays 
Thursday..  16 

Friday  17 

Saturday...  18 

Sunday  19 

Monday.... 20 
Tuesday...  .21 
Wednesday22 
Thursday.. 23 

Friday  24 

Saturday..  .25 
Sunday.... .26 
Monday.... 27 
Tuesday.... 28 
Wednesday29 
Thursday.. 30 
Friday  31 


Thursday..  1 

Friday  2 

Saturday...  3 
Sunday. ...  4 
Monday....  5 
Tuesday....  6 
Wednesday  7 
Thursday..  8 

Friday  9 

Saturday... 10 

Sunday  11 

Monday  12 

Tuesday.. ..13 
WednesdayH 
Thursday.. 15 

Friday  16 

Saturday...  17 

Sunday  18 

Monday  19 

Tuesday.... 20 
Wednesday21 
Thursday..22 

Friday  23 

Saturday... 24 

Sunday  25 

Monday.... 26 
Tuesday.... 27 
KWednesday28 
Thursday.. 29 

Friday  30 

Saturday... 31 


Friday  1 

Saturday...  2 

Sunday  3 

Monday....  4 
Tuesday....  5 
Wednesday  6 
Thursday..  7 

Friday  8 

Saturday...  9 

Sunday  10 

Monday  11 

Tuesday...  .12 
Wednesdays 
Thursday..  14 

Friday  15 

Saturday..  .16 

Sunday  17 

Monday  18 

Tuesday.... 19 
Wednesday20 
Thursday.  .21 

Friday  22 

Saturday... 23 

Sunday  24 

Monday  25 

Tuesday...  .26 
Wednesday27 
Thursday.. 28 

Friday  29 

Saturday... 30 
Sunday  31 


Saturday...  1 

Sunday  2 

Monday —  3 
Tuesday....  4 
Wednesday  5 
Thursday..  6 

Friday  7 

Saturday.. 

Sunday  9 

Monday  10 

Tuesday...  .11 
Wednesdays 
Thursday.. 13 

Friday  14 

Saturday..  .15 

Sunday  16 

Monday — 17 
Tuesday.. ..18 
Wednesdays 
Thursday..  20 

Friday  21 

Saturday... 22 

Sunday  23 

Monday  24 

Tuesday.... 25 
Wednesday26 
Thursday..  27j 

Friday  28 

Saturday...  29 

Sunday  30 

Monday — 31  i 


Sunday....  1 
Monday....  2 
Tuesday....  3 
Wednesday  4 
Thursday..  5 

Friday  6 

Saturday...  7 

Sunday  8 

Monday  9 

Tuesday...  .10 
Wednesday!! 
Thursday..  12 

Friday  13 

Saturday... 14 

Sunday  15 

Monday  16 

Tuesday...  .17 
Wednesdays 
Thursday.. 19 

Friday  20 

Saturday..  .21 
Sunday....  22 
Monday.... 23 
Tuesday.. ..24 
Wednesday25 
Thursday.. 26 

Friday  27 

Saturday..  .28 
Sunday....  29 
Monday. . .  .30 
Tuesday.... 31 


Note.— To  ascertain  any  day  of  the  week  first  look  in  the  table  for  the  year  required  and 
under  the  months  are  figures  which  refer  to  the  corresponding  figures  at  the  head  of  the 
columns  of  days  below.  For  Example:  To  know  on  what  day  of  the  week  July  4  was  in  the 
year  1895.  in  the  table  of  years  look  for  1895,  and  in  a  parallel  line,  under  July,  is  figure  1,  which 
directs  to  column  1,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  July  4  falls  on  Thursday. 

♦1752  same  as  1772  from  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  2.  From  Sept.  14  to  Dec.  31  same  as  1780  (Sept.  3-13  were 
omitted).— This  Calendar  is  from  Whitaker's  London  Almanack,  with  some  revisions. 
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6 

< 
P 

1 

s 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
y 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
it; 

17 

is 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

2  r> 
26 
2 i 
2S 
29 
3D 
31 

JANUARY. 

January  is  named  from  Janus, 
an  ancient  Roman  divinity, 
and  was  added  to  the  Roman 
calendar  713  B.  C. 

FEBRUARY. 

February  Is  named  from  Ro- 
man divinity  Februus  (Pluto), 
or  Februa  (Juno),  and  was 
added  to  the  Roman  calendar 
about  713  B.  C. 

MARCH. 

March  was  named  from  Afara, 
the  god  of  war.  It  was  the 
first  month  of  the  Roman  year. 

Slaves  emancipated,  1863. 
Bragg  defeated,  1862. 
Battle  of  Princeton,  1777. 
Battle  of  Stone  River,  1863. 
Arnold  burns  Richmond,  1781. 
Great  earthquake  in  N.E.,1663. 
Battie  Springfield,  Mo..  1963. 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  1816. 
Ft.  Sunbury.Ga.,  captured,  1779. 
Florida  seceded.  1981. 
Alabama  seceded,  1861. 
Lincoln's  1st  speech  in  eg sl848. 
Ft.  Fisher  attacked,  1865. 
Gen.  Brad  dock  sails,  1755. 
Ft.  Fisher  captured,  1865. 
Amnesty  bill  passed,  1872. 
Morgan  defeats  Tarleton,1781. 
Battle  of  Frederickstown.1813. 
Battle  of  Mill  Springs,  1S62. 
Battle  of  Somerset.  N.  J.,  1777. 
Jackson  enters  N.Orleans,l813. 
Stone  fleet  sunk  Charrst'n,1861 
Massacre  River  Rasin,  1813. 
Rhoddy  driv'n  fr'm  Tenn.,1864 
Orizaba  taken,  1S48. 
Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.1830 
New  Providence  taken.  1778. 
First  nat'l  bank  at  Phila.,  1783. 
British  take  Augusta. Ga.,  1779. 
Constitution  amended.  1865. 
Naval  battle  off  Charl'sfn,1863. 

Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford,  1781. 
Mexican  cession  of  1848. 
Battle  of  Dover,  1862. 
Clinton  reaches  N.  Y.,  1776. 
Med'ling  w'h  sl'v'ry  ill'gal,1836 
Treaty  with  France.  1778. 
Jeff  Davis'  case  dismissed,  1869. 
Conf 'derate  gov't  formed, 1861. 
Conf 'derate  congress  met,  1861 
Battle  Hornet  &  Resolute.1813. 
Lincoln  left  for  Wash'n,  1861. 
First  fugitive  slave  law,  1793. 
Massacre  of  Glencoe,  1691. 
Pickens  routs  the  British,1778. 
Battle  of  Ft.  Donelson,  1868. 
Hessian  troops  hired.  1776. 
Treaty  of  Ghent  ratified,  1815. 
Lee  com. -in-chief,  1864. 
First  nat'l  thanksgiving,  1795. 
Braddock  arrives  in  Ya.,  1755. 
Silver  remonetized,  1878. 
Battle  of  Ogdensburg,  1813. 
Battle  of  Buena  Vista.  1847. 
Johnson  impeached.  1868. 
Conscription  bill  passed,  1863. 
Nashville  surrendered,  1862. 
Battle  of  Morris  Neck,  1776. 
Private'r  Nashville  dest'd.1863 


Articl's  of  confed.  ratifl'd,  1781 
Grant  made  lieut.-gen.,  1864, 
Battle  of  Brier  Creek.  1779. 
First  congress  met,  1789. 
Boston  massacre,  1770. 
Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  1862. 
Bible  society  formed,  1804. 
Stamp  act  passed,  1776. 
Monitor-Merrimac  battle, 1962. 
McClern  crosses  Potomac,  1862 
Confed. constit'n  adopted,  1861. 
Grant  made  com. -in-chief, 1864 
Red  river  expedition,  1864. 
Newborn  captured,  1862. 
Island  No.  10  bombarded.  1861. 
Battle  of  Guilford,  1781. 
Boston  evacuated,  1776. 
Stamp  act  repealed,  1776. 
Patent  for  Conn,  issued,  1631. 
Washington  ent'rs  Boston4776 
Battle  of  Henderson.  1864. 
Stamp  act  signed,  1765. 
Battle  of  Winchester,  1862. 
Attack  on  Peekskill,  1777. 
Hudson  river  discovered,  1609. 
Forrest  beat'n  at  Paducah,18S4 
Tanning,  Tex.,  massacre,  1836. 
Seminole  treaty,  1833. 
Vera  Cruz  capitulates,  1847. 
Battle  of  Somerset,  Ky.,  1863. 
Treasury  bldgs.  burned  1S33. 

C 

1* 
ft 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
21 
3< 
31 

APRIL. 

April  was  named  from  aprierc 
(to  open),  the  season  when 
buds  open. 

MAY. 

May  is  from  the  Latin  3/aius. 
the  growing  month. 

JUNE. 

June  t  raced  t  o  Juno,  the  queen 
of  heaven,  who  was  thought 
to  preside  over  marriages. 

Battle  Five  Forks,  1865. 
Battle  at  Selma,  Ala.,  1865. 
Richmond  evacuated,  1865. 
First  newspaper  in  U.  S.,  1704. 
Yorktown  besieged.  1S62. 
1st  house  of  rep.organiz'd,1789. 
Battle  of  Shiloh,  1862. 
Island  No.  10  taken,  1862. 
Civil  rights  bill  passed.  1S66. 
Battle  of  Ft.  Pulaski.  1862. 
Ft.  Sumter  bombarded,  1861. 
Lee  surrenders,  1865. 
Civil  war  begins,  1861. 
Battle  of  Monks'  Corners,  1780. 
Lincoln  dies,  1865, 
Porter  passed  Vicksburg,  1863. 
Death  of  Franklin,  1790. 
Ride  of  Paul  Revere,  1775. 
Battle  of  Lexington,  1775. 
Gen.  Lee  resigns  U.  S.  A.,  1861. 
Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  1836. 
Paul  Jones  at  Whitehav'n,  1778 
Battle  bet.  Lee  &  Marion,  1781. 
Ranger  takes  the  Drake,  1778. 
Q.S.land  office  estab'sh'd,  1812. 
New  Orleans  taken,  1862. 
Habeas  corpus  suspend  d,1861. 
Battle  of  Saugatuck  riv'r,  1777. 
Md.  d'cidesag*nstsece8'n,1861. 
Washington  inaugurated,1789. 

Battle  of  Port  Gibson,  1863. 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  1863 
First  call  for  3-y  ear  men,  1861. 
Grant  crosses  the  Rapid'n,1864 
Yorktown  evacuated,  1862. 
Ark.  and  Tenn.  secede,  1861. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  capt'r'd,1862 
Battle  of  Palo  Alto,  1846. 
Battle  of  Resaca,  Mex.,  1846. 
Jeff.  Davis  captured.  1865. 
Battle  of  Charl'st'n  Neck,1779. 
Crown  Point  taken,  1775. 
War  declar'd  ag'nst  Mex.,  1S46 
Cape  Cod  discovered.  1602. 
Ft.  Granby  taken,  1781. 
Lincoln  nominated,  1860. 
First  national  fast,  1776. 
Grant  invests  Vicksburg,  1863. 
The  "dark  day."  1780. 
Mecklenburg  declaration, 1577. 
Ft.  Galphin  taken,  1781. 
Brooks  assaults  Sumner,  1850. 
Settlem'nt  at  Jamestown,  1607. 
Banks  evac's  Strasburg,  1862. 
Battle  of  Spottsylvania,  1864. 
Last  confeds.  surrender,  1865. 
Fts  Erie  &  George  aban'd,18l3. 
Battle  of  Dallas,  Ga.,  1864. 
Battle  of  Waxhaw,  1780. 
Corinth  taken,  1862. 
Battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  1862. 

Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  1864. 
Battle  Lake  Champlain,  1813. 
Lee  assumes  command,  1862. 
War  declar'd  ag'nstMex.  1842 
Battle  of  Piedmont,  1864. 
Confeds.  sur.  Memphis,  1862. 
Fenians  raid  Canada,  1866. 
Battle  of  Chattanooga.  1862. 
Battle  of  Big  Bethel,"  1861. 
War  d'cl'd  ag'nst  Tripoli,  1801. 
Walker  lands  in  Nicar'g'a,1855 
Grant  cros.  Chickah'miny,  1864 
Fugitive  slave  law  rep'l  d.1863. 
National  flag  adopted,  1777. 
Wash'n  takes  command,  1776. 
Mississippi  discovered,  1693. 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  1775. 
Can.  evac't'd  by  Am'ric'ns,1776 
War  decl'd  ag'nst  Engl'd,  1812. 
Battle  of  Stony  Ferry,  1779. 
Petersburg  captured,  1864. 
Ewell  crosses  Potomac.  1863. 
Great  Eastern  at  N.  Y.,  1860. 
Harrison  warns  Tecums'h,1811 
Custer  massacre,  1876. 
Seven  days' battles  began, 1862 
Morm'ns  mobb'd,Carth'ge,  1857 
1st  coloni'l  assembly  m'ts,1619 
Howe  reaches  Sandy  Ho'k.1776 
Guiteau  hanged,  1882. 
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JULY. 

July  named  in  honor  of  Julius 
Catsar.  who  was  born  on  the 
12th  of  July. 


AUGUST. 

August  was  named  in  honor 
of  Augustus  Cwsar,  who  was 
made  consul  in  this  month, 


SEPTEMBER. 

September,  from  Septem  (sev- 
enth), as  it  was  the  seventh 
Roman  month. 


Battle  of  Gettysb'gbeg'n,  1863. 
Garfield  assassinated,  1881. 
Massacre  of  Wyoming,  1778. 
Vicksburg  surrendered,  1863. 
Battle  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  1861. 
Battle  of  Jamestown,  1781. 
Lincoln's  murder'rs  hung,  1865 
Wash'n  chosen  as  capital,  1792 
Surrender  of  Pt.  Hudson,  18(58. 
Fr'nch  allies  land.  N'port,1780. 
Battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  18*51. 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  burned,  1779. 
Draft  riots  in  N.  Y..  18(53. 
Battle  of  Carnck's  Ford,  1861. 
Battle  of  Baylor's  Farm,  18(54. 
Wayne  takes  Stony  Point,1779. 
Emancipation  bill  signed,  1862. 
Maximilian  shot.  1  s* 57 . 
Morgan  defeated,  1863. 
Confed.  cong.  Richmond,  1861. 
Battle  of  Bull  Run.  1861. 
Gen.  McClelTn  takes  com. ,1861 
Gen.  Grant  dies,  1885. 
Mormons  arrive  in  Utah,  1847. 
Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  1814. 
Halleck  sup's  McClellan,  1862. 
Atlantic  cable  laid,  1866. 
Battle  at  Atlanta,  1864. 
The  Alabama  starts  out,  1862. 
Petersb'g  mine  explod'd,  1864. 
Lafayette  made  maj.-gen.,  1777 


Clerm'nt's  trip  on  Huds'n,  1807 
Battle  of  Ft.  Stephenson,  1813, 
Col'mbus sails  from  Sp'n,  1492 
Col.  Isaac  Hayne  hang'd,  178L 
Farrag't  ent'rs  M'bile  bay,  18(54 
Ram  Arkansas  explod'd,  1862. 
Lafayette  departs,  1825. 
Battle  of  Mackinaw,  1814. 
Battle  of  Cedar  Mount'n,  1862. 
Battle  of  Wilson  Creek,  1861. 
Bat.Sulphur  Bridge  Sps.,  1864. 
King  Philip  shot,  1675. 
Mosbv's  atk.on  Sheridan,  1864 
Death  of  Farragut,  1870. 
Lafayette  visits  the  U.  S.,1824, 
Battle  of  Bennington,  1777. 
Anti-Neb.  con.  Saratoga,  1854, 
Panic  of  1873  began. 
Battle  of  Bluelicks,  Ky.,  1782. 
Battle  of  Fallen  Timb'rs,  1794. 
Lawrence,  Kas.,  sacked,  1863. 
Att'ck  on  Ft.  Sumter  rep.,  1863. 
Ft.  Morgan  surrenders,  1864. 
British  cap t' re  Washing'n,1814 
Battle  Ream's  Station,  1864. 
Stamp-act  riot  Boston,  1768. 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  1776. 
Post-car  serv.C.&N.  W.Ry.  1864 
Second  battle  Bull  Run,  18(52. 
Americ'ns evacuate  R.  I.,  1778. 
French  fleet  arrives,  1781. 


Battle  of  Chantilly,  1862. 
Atlanta  surrenders,  1864. 
Treaty  peace, U.S.  &  G.  B.,1783. 
Gen.  Morgan  killed,  1864. 
Lee  invades  Maryland,  1862. 
Mayflower  sails,  1620. 
Ft.  Wayne  captured,  1863. 
Battle  of  Molinodel  Rey,1847. 
Geneva  award  paid,  1873. 
Perry's  vict.  in  Lake  Erie,  1813 
Battle  of  Brandywine,  1777. 
Battle  of  Chapultepec,  1841. 
Gen.  Wolfe  killed,  1759. 
City  of  Mexico  taken,  1847. 
Delegates  adopt  consti'n,  1787. 
Battle  of  Winchester,  1864. 
Battle  of  Antietam,  1862. 
Fugitive  slave  law  signed, 1850 
Battle  of  Iuka,  18(52. 
Battle  of  Lexington,  Va.,  1861. 
Battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  1864. 
Arnold's  treason,  1780. 
Paul  Jones' victory,  1779. 
Monterey  captured,  1846. 
Philadelphia  captured,  1777. 
Harrison  leaves  Vincen'es,18U 
Battle  of  Pilot  Knob,  1864. 
Detroit  retaken,  1813. 
Andre  convicted,  1780. 
Congress  meets  at  York,  1777. 


OCTOBER. 
October  was  formerly  the 
eighth  month,  and  hence  the 
name  from  Octem  (eighth). 


NOVEMBER. 
November.from  Novem  (nine), 
as  it  was  formerly  the  ninth 
month. 


DECEMBER. 
December,  from  Decern  (ten), 
the  Roman  calendar  terming 
it  the  tenth  month. 


1  Jacks'n  removes  U.S.deps,1833 

2  Andre  hung  as  a  spy,  1780. 

3  Harrison  at  Terre  Haute,  1811 

4  Battle  of  Germantown,  1777. 

5  Tecumseh  killed,  1813. 
Peace  proclaimed,  1783. 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  bombarded,  1775. 
First  great  Chicago  fire,  1871, 
Battle  of  Strasburg,  Va.,  1864. 

10  Naval  academy  opened,  1845. 

11  Battle  Lake  Champlain,  1776. 

12  Battle  of  Resaca,  Ga.,  1864. 

13  Battle  of  Queenstown,  1812. 

14  Declaration  of  rights,  1774. 

15  Great  bank  panic,  1857. 

1(5  Harper's  F.  arsenal  capt.,  1859 

17  Burgoyne's  surrender,  1777. 

18  Treaty  with  Seminoles,  1820. 

19  Cornwallis  surrenders,  1781. 

20  Grant  relieves  Rosecrans,  1863 

21  Earthquake  at  San  Fran.,  1868 

22  Hessians  arrive,  1776. 

23  Topeka  convent'n  meets,  1855. 

24  Zagonyi'sch'ge,  Springf'd,  1861 
25 1  British  evacuate  R.  I.,  1779. 
20  Secession  agreed  upon,  1860. 

27  Ram  Albemarle  sunk,  18(54. 

28  Erie  canal  completed,  1825. 

29  McClellan  dies,  1885. 

30  San  Fran,  bay  discovered,  1769 
31 1  Gen.  Scott  retires,  1861. 


Bat.  French  Creek,  N.  Y.,  1813. 
Washington's  farewell,  1783. 
Battle  of  Opelousas,  La.,  1863. 
George  Peabody  died,  18(i9. 
Battle  near  Nashville,  1862. 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  taken.  1863. 
Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  1811. 
Confed.  envoys  taken,  1861. 
Battle  of  Talladega,  Ga.,  1813 
Burnside  takes  command,1862. 
Cherry  Valley  massacre,  1778. 
Montreal  taken,  1775. 
Provisional  govt,  in  Tex.,  1835. 
U.  S.  Christian  com.  org.,  1861. 
Articles  conf'n  adopted,  1777. 
Manistee  lost,  1883. 
Battle  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1863. 
Standard  time  adopted,  1883. 
Getty sb'g  cem.  dedicated,  1863 
British  take  Ft.  Lee,  1770. 
Surrender  Fredricksburg,  1862, 
Ft.  George  captured,  1780. 
Fight  at  Chattanooga,  1863. 
Battle  Columbia,  Tenn.,  1864. 
Ft.  Duquesne  taken,  1755. 
Sojourner  Truth  died,  1883. 
Utah  declar'd  in  rebellion, 1857 
Ft.  Rosalie  massacre,  1729. 
Savannah,  Ga.,  taken,  1778. 
Battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn., 1863. 


Habeas  corp.  re-estab.,  1865. 
Execution  John  Brown,  1859. 
Revolutionary  army  dis.,  1783. 
Senate  exp'ls  Breck  nri'ge,1861 
Worcester,  Mass.,  taken,  1786. 
Anti-slavery  soc,  org.,  1833. 
Bat.  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  1862. 
British  take  N'port,  R-  L,  1776. 
Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  1775. 
Savannah  besieged,  1864. 
Burnside  cross's  Rap'nock,1862 
Battle  Franklin,  Tenn.,  1862. 
Ft.  McAllister  taken,  1864. 
Kan.-Neb.  bill  submitted,  1853. 
Hartford  convent'n  me'ts,l8l4 
Boston  "  tea  party,"  1773. 
Battle  Goldsboro,  N.C.,  1863. 
Battle  Mississiniwa,  Ind.,  1812. 
Am.  army  at  Vall'y  For'e,  1777. 
Battle  Dranesville,  Va.,  1861. 
Sherm'n  reaches  Savan'h,  1864 
The  embargo  act  passed,  1807. 
Washington  resigns,  1783. 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814. 
Amnesty  proclaimed,  1868. 
Battle  of  Trenton,  1776. 
Washingt'n  made  dictat'r,1776 
Mason  and  Slidell  sur.,  1803. 
Battle  Mossy  Cre'k.Tenn.,  18«3 
Mexican  Gadsden  cession,  1853 
Battle  of  Quebec,  1775. 
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THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 
The  causes  of  the  trouble  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  remote  and  the  many  com- 
plications leading  to  existing  difficulties  can- 
not be  easily  understood  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  mod- 
ern Europe.  Primarily  of  a  religious  nature, 
what  is  now  generalized  as  "the  eastern 
question"  gradually  became  a  political  prob- 
lem involving  the  existence  of  some  nations, 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  others  and  th<> 
success  or  defeat  of  distinctive  national  pol- 
icies. 

The  Christian  church  was  for  many  centu- 
ries a  united  body  with  power  centering  at 
Rome.  When  Constantino  made  Constanti- 
nople the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
bishop  of  the  new  capital  became  the  rival 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  aspired  to  exclu- 
sive dominion  over  the  church.  This  led  to 
a  bitter  quarrel,  and  finally,  in  1054,  to  sep- 
aration between  the  east  and  the  west— be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Constanti- 
nople remained  the  actual  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  head  of  the  eastern  or 
Greek  church,  while  Koine  was  the  head  of 
the  Latin  or  Roman  catholic  church. 

The  western  portion  of  the  empire  was 
overrun  by  the  northern  barbarians  and  sev- 
eral kingdoms  were  founded  on  the  ruins. 
Charlemagne  united  these  in  one  empire,  of 
which  France  was  the  chief,  with  the  recog- 
nition of  Rome  as  the  head  of  the  western 
church.  All  this  time  the  eastern  or  Greek 
empire  had  been  in  existence  with  Constan- 
tinople as  the  head  of  .the  church  and  the 
seat  of  government.  The  west  was  hostile 
to  the  east,  and  church  and  national  poli- 
cies were  shaped  on  this  basis.  The  cru- 
saders of  the  west  even  went  so  far  as  to 
turn  aside  from  their  attempts  to  recover 
Jerusalem  from  the  Turks  to  capture  and 
pillage  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
Christians  of  the  east. 

This  blow  was  a  serious  one,  and  from  it 
dates  the  decline  of  the  eastern  or  Greek 
empire.  The  empire  and  the  church  went 
down  with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453.  The  Turkish  policy  was 
to  trample  out  the  religion  of  the  east  as 
well  as  its  political  spirit  and  centuries  of 
cruel  struggle  ensued.  The  Christians  of  the 
northern  sections  found  a  friend  in  young 
Russia.  That  nation  adopted  from  the  first 
the  Greek  faith  and  worship  and  became  its 
champion.  The  struggling  nations  of  the 
east  turned  naturally  to  her  and  she  rose 
rapidly  in  power.  She  inherited  the  quarrel 
with  the  catholic  powers  of  the  west  and  all 
her  people  hated  the  Turk.  Her  national 
policy  was  relentlessly  aggressive.  Her  aim 
wTas  to  repossess  the  countries  of  the  eastern 
empire  and,  above  all,  to  recapture  Constan- 
tinople. That  city  was  to  the  Russian  the 
holy  city  in  rounding  out  his  empire  and  he 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  struggle  never 
lost  sight  of  the  purpose  to  regain  the  old 
capital.  This  spirit  entering  into  a  national 
policy  became  threatening  to  western  Eu- 
rope, and,  as  the  government  of  Russia 
schemed  for  commercial  as  well  as  political 
ascendency,  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
west  shaped  their  policy  to  oppose  any  such 
consummation.  This  feeling  entered  into  all 
alliances  and  combinations,  and  the  west,  be- 
ing strong  politically  and  commercially,  has 
prevailed.  The  west  drove  the  Turk  from 
every  state  or  nation,  but  she  has  resisted 
every  attempt  of  the  east  to  drive  the  same 


people  from  her  empire.   This  is  one  phase 

of  the  case. 

Politically  Russia  has  always  been  the 
friend  and  ally  of  every  nation  opposed  to 
the  Turk.  She  has  been  in  sympathy  with 
the  rebels  in  every  revolutionary  or  in- 
surrectionary movement  In  Turkey,  be- 
cause the  insurrectionists  were  Chris- 
tians of  the  Greek  church.  She  early 
conquered  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia  and  com- 
pelled Turkey  to  grant  concessions  to  the 
Christians  of  other  northern  provinces.  The 
war  of  1828-9  grew  out  of  her  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for 
liberty  a  few  years  before.  She  undertook 
this  war,  however,  under  pledges  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  that  it  should  not  be  a 
war  of  conquest.  If  Russia  absorbed  Turk- 
ish territory,  gaining  absolute  control  of  the 
Black  sea  and  valuable  ports  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  commercial  interests  of  the 
western  nations  would  suffer,  and  on  this 
ground  the  Turk  was  better  than  the  Rus- 
sian. Russia  made  peace  when  she  had  vir- 
tually conquered  Turkey,  and  this  was  "in 
the  interests  of  Europe."  Russia  was  con- 
tent with  treaty  stipulations  looking  to  the 
protection  of  the  Christians. 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

Kinglake  contends  that  the  origin  of  the 
Crimean  war  in  1853  was  a  quarrel  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  as  to  privi- 
leges at  Jerusalem.  Turkey,  influenced  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  favored  the  Roman  church, 
and  the  complications  led  to  irritation  and 
the  irritation  to  war.  Russia,  taking  up  the 
old  quarrel  of  the  Greek  church  and  claim- 
ing that  existing  treaties  had  been  violated, 
invaded  Turkey.  Great  Britain  and  France 
formed  an  alliance  with  Turkey,  and  Russia 
was  compelled  to  make  peace  on  their  terms. 
While  Russia  made  war  in  the  name  of 
persecuted  Christians,  England  and  France 
made  war  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
Turk  as  in  the  interest  of  western  Europe. 
Their  scheme  in  the  event  of  the  dismem- 
berment of  Turkey  was  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent nation  of  the  Christian  provinces  of 
Turkey  and  thus  remove  the  cause  of  Rus- 
sian irritation.  Russian  influence  was  met 
on  its  own  ground  and  counteracted.  The 
result  of  the  defeat  of  Russia  at  Sevastopol 
was  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  which  the  east- 
ern question  was  taken  out  of  her  hands* 
and  committed  to  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. All  troubles,  after  the  Christians  in* 
Turkey,  were  to  be  considered  in  commom 
and  no  nation  was  to  act  independently  ex- 
cept under  given  circumstances.  The  Black 
sea  was  opened  to  the  fleets  of  all  nations, 
but  no  war  vessels  of  Russia  or  Turkey 
were  to  be  allowed  in  its  waters.  Russ'a 
was  to  disarm  and  the  fortifications  on  the 
Black  sea  coast  were  to  be  dismantled.  The 
Christian  provinces  of  Wallaehia  and  Mol- 
davia, lying  between  Austria  and  Turkey, 
were  formed  into  the  independent  principal- 
ity of  Roumania  and  placed  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  Europe. 

In  1870,  when  France  was  powerless  and 
England  embarrassed.  Russia  receded  from 
certain  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  and 
placed  a  war  fleet  on  the  Black  sea.  She 
began  the  work  of  putting  her  army  on  a 
war  footing  and  under  various  pretenses 
made  ready  for  the  coming  struggle. 

The  ITerzegovinian  insurrection  of  1875  was 
the  rebellion  of  the  Christians  of  that  prov- 
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ince  against  Turkish  taxation  and  persecu- 
tion. Servia  was  drawn  into  the  conflict; 
and  as  Servia  was  a  creation  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  (made  semi-independent  under  the 
rule  of  native  princes  and  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  European  powers,  although 
tributary  to  Turkey)  all  Europe  became  in- 
cidentally interested.  European  interfer- 
ence compelled  a  truce  and  negotiations 
were  commenced  looking  to  permanent 
peace.  Russia  secretly  assisted  Servia  in 
the  struggle  against  Turkey  and  demanded 
that  the  great  powers  should  interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  Christians  of  the  northern 
provinces.  Certain  reforms  were  demanded 
and  these  met  the  approval  of  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Austria. 

Turkey  adopted  a  new  constitution  and 
announced  her  intention  to  carry  out  re- 
forms herself.  Russia  held  that  .this  was  a 
mere  promise  and  demanded  that  certain 
plans  should  be  followed.  Turkey  rejected 
all  plans  and  denied  the  right  of  any  power 
to  interfere.  Russia  proposed  the  protocol, 
suggesting  a  basis  of  peace.  The  great  pow- 
ers signed  this,  but  Turkey  rejected  it,  and 
in  rejecting  it  denied  the  right  of  Europe  to 
manage  the  eastern  question  or  to  dictate 
any  policy  to  the  Turkish  government.  Rus- 
sia, holding  herself  warranted  in  such  ac- 
tion, proposed  to  enforce  the  demands  for 
reform  made  by  herself.  This  left  the  other 
powers  free  to  act  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment or  protocol,  as  they  deemed  best. 
While  Turkey  clung  to  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
the  other  powers  held  that  she  had  prac- 
tically ignored  it. 

THE  RUSSO-TURKISH  WAR. 
The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
1877  had  its  origin  in  the  persecution  by 
Turkey  of  Slavonic  Christians,  whose  cause 
Russia  espoused.  After  lasting  322  days 
nothing  stood  between  the  Russians  and 
Constantinople  following  the  fall  of  Plevna. 
Turkey,  thoroughly  beaten,  was  willing  to 
consent  to  any  terms  of  peace  that  would 
preserve  the  capital,  and  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  was  signed,  under  which  Roumania 
was  accorded  independence  of  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  was  practically  free  under  a  mild 
Turkish  suzerainty.  The  great  powers  ol 
Europe  would  not  indorse  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  and  the  conference  at  Berlin  was 
called,  which  resulted  in  a  new  treaty  which 
it  was  hoped  would  settle  the  eastern  ques- 
tion. This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when 
the  disturbances  of  1897  broke  out  and  the 
six  great  Christian  nations  of  Europe  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent. 

THE  OUTBREAK  IN  CRETE. 
Crete  wTas  one  of  the  "isles  of  Greece," 
but  in  823  it  fell  into  moslem  hands,  in 
which  it  remained  for  137  years,  when  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Greeks.  It  remained 
under  Greek  rule  until  1204,  when  it  became 
Venetian  territory  by  purchase.  In  1645  it 
came  again  under  moslem  authority.  For 
the  next  100  years  the  island  was  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  revolt  against  Turkish  au- 
thority. When  Greece,  in  1821,  achieved  in- 
dependence of  Turkey,  Crete,  which  had 
aided  Greece  in  the  war,  would  have  become 
a  part  of  the  Greek  empire  had  not  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  London  forced 
Crete  back  to  Turkish  rule.  Since  then  in- 
surrections have  been  frequent  and  bloody, 
the  most  important  being  in  1866,  1877  and 
1888.    Following  the  last  one  Shakir  Pasha 


was  sent  to  the  island  as  its  governor,  in- 
vested with  military  authority,  and  he  pro- 
claimed martial  law.  In  1889  the  provisions 
of  the  Halepa  pact,  which  had  received  in- 
ternational sanction,  were  violated,  the  five 
years'  tenure  of  office  by  the  governor  was 
set  aside,  the  provisions  regarding  the  legis- 
lative assembly  were  abolished,  the  num- 
bei  of  its  members  reduced  and  the  entire 
customs  revenues  of  the  island  were  ap- 
propriated by  Turkey.  Following  these  out- 
rages Crete  was  ruled  despotically  by  the 
Turks  and  at  the  elections  the  Christians 
refused  to  go  to  the  polls.  The  powers  of 
Europe  interfered  and  near  the  end  of  1894 
a  Christian  was  appointed  to  the  governor- 
ship. In  1894  the  assembly  met  for  the  first 
time  since  1889,  but  trouble  began  over  the 
question  of  finances,  there  being  a  large  def- 
icit in  the  Cretan  treasury.  Moslem  officials 
had  misappropriated  large  sums  collected  in 
taxes  and  the  Cretans  demanded  that  the 
government  should  reimburse  them,  which 
request  was  denied.  A  revolt  was  started 
and  Christians  in  the  country  armed  them- 
selves, while  the  moslem  population  fled  to 
the  towns  to  save  their  lives.  Terrible  out- 
rages were  committed  on  both  sides.  In 
March,  1896,  the  Christian  governor  was  re- 
called and  a  Mussulman  put  in  his  place 
and  the  revolt  assumed  formidable  propor- 
tions. The  powers  tried  to  check  the  revolt 
but  the  Cretan  Christians  were  receiving 
substantial  aid  from  Greece,  and  to  prevent 
such  aid  a  blockade  of  Crete  was  proposed 
by  Austria,  Russia,  Germany,  France  and 
Italy.  Great  Britain  refused  assent  to  the 
proposal  on  the  ground  that  she  could  not 
join  the  sultan  in  suppressing  a  revolt  of  his 
Christian  subjects.  The  five  powers  induced 
the  sultan  to  inaugurate  reforms,  which  he 
promised  to  do,  and  a  new  constitution  was 
granted  Crete,  but  it  did  not  check  the  re- 
volt nor  bring  peace  to  the  island.  The 
island  has  a  population  of  270,000,  of  whom 
70,000  are  moslems. 

The  origin  of  the  recent  war  was  the 
formal  efforts  of  Greece  to  wrest  the  island 
of  Crete  from  Turkey  and  incorporate  it 
with  the  Greek  kingdom,  with  which  the 
people  of  the  island  by  a  large  majority 
were  in  active  sympathy.  The  people  of 
Greece  were  so  strongly  in  favor  of  a  war 
with  Turkey  to  that  end  that  had  King 
George  opposed  them  such  an  act  would 
have  unquestionably  resulted  in  his  down- 
fall. On  the  7th  of  February  the  insurgent 
Christians  of  Halepa  formally  proclaimed  a 
anion  of  Crete  with  Greece,  and  a  few  days 
later  a  fleet  of  torpedo  boats,  under  com- 
mand of  Prince  George  of  Greece,  was  sent 
to  Crete.  On  the  11th  of  February  the 
Greek  government  sent  a  note  to  the  Euro- 
pean powers  which  set  out  at  length  the 
Greek  view  of  the  case.  It  declared  that 
Greece  could  no  longer  remain  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  progress  of  events  in  Crete 
and  that  the  ties  of  race  and  religion  com- 
pelled her  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  out- 
raged Christians  in  that  island.  The  porte's 
palpable  intention  to  send  fresh  troops  to  the 
island  made  it  certain  that  the  scenes  of  ra- 
pine, bloodshed  and  incendiarism  in  which  the 
Turkish  troops  at  Canea  lent  willing  aid  to 
the  native  Mohammedans  would  be  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale.  Therefore  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  troops  at  all  costs.  The  Cretans  them- 
selves, of  their  own  free  will,  had  declared 
their  determination  to  effect  the  union  of 
their  island  with  the  Greek  kingdom,  and 
the  Greek  government  considered  this  con- 
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summation  as  the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  Cretan  question. 

The  calling  out  of  the  reserves  by  the 
Greeks  followed  on  the  14th  and  an  army, 
under  command  of  Col.  Vassos,  was  dis- 
patched to  Crete.  There  was  no  longer  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  determined  position  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  sultan  made  to  the  powers  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  action  of  Greece  and 
threatened  to  retaliate  by  carrying  the  war 
against  Greece  into  Thessaly.  The  powers 
at  once  determined  to  take  steps  to  stop  the 
hostile  action  of  Greece,  the  result  being 
that  on  the  15th  of  February  400  men  from 
the  Russian,  British,  French  and  Italian 
fleets  were  landed  at  Canea,  in  Crete,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cane- 
varo  of  the  Italian  squadron.  Official  notice 
was  served  upon  Greece  that  unless  the 
Greek  forces  were  withdrawn  from  the 
island  a  blockade  of  the  Piraeus,  the  port  of 
Athens,  would  follow.  Greece  refused  to 
respect  the  warning  thus  given.  Col.  Vassos 
issued  at  once  a  proclamation  which  showed 
the  determined  spirit  of  Greece.  It  was  as 
follows: 

"Cretans!  You  are  suffering  from  the 
present  state  of  anarchy  and  are  exposed  to 
the  excesses  of  a  fanatical  populace,  ex- 
cesses which  have  awakened  the  national 
sentiment  and  have  deeply  stirred  the  Hel- 
lenic people.  This  lamentable  situation  of  a 
people  of  the  same  race  and  the  same  re- 
ligion, having  common  destinies  with  our- 
selves, could  not  any  longer  be  allowed  to 
exist.  The  king  of  the  Hellenes  has  re- 
solved to  end  this  state  of  things  by  pro- 
claiming a  Greek  occupation  of  the  island. 

"In  making  this  proclamation  I  promise  in 
the  name  of  King  George  to  protect  the 
lives,  honor  and  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
without  distinction  of  religion  or  national- 
ity, and  to  respect  the  religious  convictions 
of  the  inhabitants,  while  bringing  to  them 
peace  and  law." 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  insurgent 
Christians  of  Crete  made  an  attack  upon  tht 
Turkish  forces  near  Canea  and  they  would 
have  succeeded  had  not  three  British  war 
vessels,  with  three  others  in  the  harbor, 
opened  fire  upon  them,  when  the  Cretans 
gave  up  the  fight.  The  condition  of  affairs 
was  daily  growing  more  and  more  desperate, 
meetings  following  each  other  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  The  whole  island  was  in  a 
state  of  siege  and  the  people  were  suffering 
for  food. 

The  powers,  while  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  stop  the  war,  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
best  means  for  that  purpose.  Great  Britain 
favored  the  granting  to  Crete  of  autonomy, 
with  a  merely  nominal  suzerainty  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  porte.  The  position  taken  by 
Great  Britain  was  outlined  by  the  following 
note  sent  to  the  representatives  of  that  gov- 
ernment at  the  court  of  each  of  the  powers: 

"Inform  the  government  to  which  you  are 
accredited  that  her  majesty's  government 
propose  to  make  the  following  declaration 
of  the  policy  they  intend  to  pursue,  which 
they  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  that 
of  their  allies: 

"1.  That  the  establishment  of  administra- 
tive autonomy  in  Crete  is  necessary  to  the 
termination  of  international  occupation  of 
that  island. 

"2.  That  subject  to  such  system  of  admin- 
istrative autonomy  Crete  ought  to  remain  a 
portion  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

"3.  That  the  governments  of  Turkey  and 


Greece  ought  to  be  informed  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

"4.  That  if  either  Turkey  or  Greece  should 
persist  in  a  refusal  when  required  to  with- 
draw her  naval  and  military  forces  from  the 
island  the  powers  should  impose  their  de- 
cision by  force." 

This  was  followed  on  the  2d  of  March  by 
the  following  note  sent  by  the  powers,  col- 
lectively (Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary, 
Francet  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia),  to  both 
Greece  and  Turkey: 

"The  great  powers  have  agreed  upon  a 
course  of  action  with  the  object  of  putting 
an  end  to  a  situation  which  it  did  not  rest 
with  them  to  prevent,  but  the  prolongation 
of  which  would  be  calculated  to  compromise 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

"The  powers  have  come  to  an  agreement 
on  the  two  following  points: 

"1.  Crete  cannot  in  any  case,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  be  annexed  to  Greece. 

"2.  In  view  of  the  delays  caused  by  Tur- 
key in  the  application  of  the  reforms  agreed 
upon  in  conjunction  with  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment, the  powers  are  resolved,  while 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  to  confer  upon  Crete  an  absolutely 
effective  autonomous  regime,  intended  to  as- 
sure the  island  a  separate  government  under 
the  high  suzerainty  of  the  sultan. 

"The  powers  consider  that  these  views  can 
only  be  realized  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Greek  ships  and  troops.  They  confidently 
await  this  wise  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  government,  which  cannot  wish  to 
persist  in  pursuing  a  course  contrary  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  powers. 

"The  ministers  do  not  conceal  that  their 
instructions  prescribe  them  to  warn  the 
Greek  government  that,  in  case  of  refusal, 
the  powers  are  irrevocably  determined  to 
hesitate  at  no  measure  of  compulsion  if  on 
the  expiry  of  a  period  of  six  days  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ships  and  troops  has  not  been 
effected." 

A  supplemental  note  was  sent  to  Turkey 
under  date  of  March  5,  saying  that  as  the 
autonomy  of  Crete  "implies  the  progressive 
reduction  of  the  Ottoman  forces  it  will  be 
necessary,  as  soon  as  the  island  has  been 
evacuated  by  the  Hellenic  troops,  to  take 
necessary  measures  for  the  concentration  of 
the  imperial  troops  in  the  fortified  places 
which  are  at  present  occupied  by  European 
detachments. 

The  sultan  replied  and  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  proposal,  leaving  de- 
tails to  the  future.  Greece  made  a  more 
formal  and  vigorous  reply,  in  which  the  po- 
sition of  that  government  was  set  out  with 
determination  not  to  obey  the  powers.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  reply  of  Greece 
were  published  in  the  papers: 

"Greece  also  ardently  desires  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  to  save 
from  utter  ruin  the  population  of  an  island 
put  to  so  severe  a  trial  and  so  often  deci- 
mated. 

"We  believe  that  the  new  regime  of  auton- 
omy adopted  by  the  powers  unhappily  can- 
not correspond  to  the  noble  intentions  that 
inspired  it.  and  that  it  will  suffer  the  fate 
of  the  different  administrative  systems 
which  at  various  times  and  without  success 
have  been  tried  in  Crete.  *  *  *  Anarchy 
will  continue  to  ravage  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword  in  its  hands.  Blind  fanaticism 
will  continue  its  destructive  work  of  exter- 
minating a  people  which  assuredly  does  not 
deserve  such  a  fate. 
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"Before  such  a  prospect  our  responsibility 
would  be  enormous  if  we  did  not  most  ear- 
nestly urge  the  powers  not  to  insist  upon  the 
scheme  of  autonomy  proposed,  but  rather  to 
restore  to  Crete  what  she  already  had  at 
the  time  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  other 
provinces  which  form  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
and  to  lead  her  back  to  Greece.    *   *  * 

"In  the  presence  of  the  recent  scenes  of 
massacre,  pillage  and  conflagration  *  *  * 
our  whole  country  was  torn  with  remorse 
for  the  .responsibility  it  assumed  last  year  in 
inducing  the  Cretans  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  misfortunes  that  resulted  forbid 
us  to  undertake  such  a  task  again.    *    *  * 

"If  the  powers  believe  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  persevere  in  their  resolutions,  with  the 
above  views  and  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  island,  the 
pacification  of  which  is  the  unique  object  of 
the  solicitude  of  the  powers,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  appeal  to  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
other  measures— namely,  the  recall  of  our 
military  forces.  Indeed,  if,  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  united  squadrons  in  Cretan 
waters  and  in  the  conviction  that  these 
squadrons  will  not  permit  Turkish  troops  to 
disembark  on  the  island,  the  presence  also 
of  all  the  ships  of  the  Greek  fleet  off  Crete 
Is  judged  to  be  unnecessary,  the  presence  of 
the  Greek  army  on  the  island  is  neverthe- 
less shown  to  be  desirable  alike  from  the 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  definitive  re-establishment  of  order. 

"Our  duty  specially  forbids  us  to  abandon 
the  Cretan  people  to  the  mercy  of  Mussul- 
man fanaticism  and  the  Turkish  army, 
which  at  all  times  has  deliberately  and  in- 
tentionallv  participated  in  the  aggressive 
acts  of  the  populace  against  the  Christians. 
Above  all,  if  our  troops  on  the  island,  who 
are  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  of  the  pow- 
ers, had  received  a  mandate  to  pacify  the 
country,  their  desires  and  intentions  would 
have  received  promptly  the  most  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. It  would  be,  then,  after  the  re- 
establishment  of  order  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  learn  the  desires,  freely  expressed, 
of  the  Cretan  people  for  a  decision  as  to 
their  fate. 

"The  sorrows  which  have  recurred  regular- 
ly in  Crete  for  many  decades  past  not  only 
do  not  occur  without  profoundly  agitating 
the  Hellenic  people,  but  they  also  interrupt 
social  activity  and  gravely  disturb  the  econ- 
omy and  finances  of  the  state.  Even  if  we 
admit  that  it  would  be  possible  to  forget  for 
an  instant  that  we  share  the  common  re- 
ligion of  the  Cretan  people,  that  we  are 
of  the  same  race  and  bound  by  ties  of  blood, 
we  could  not  in  silence  allow  the  powers  to 
assume  that  the  Greek  state  is  able  any 
longer  to  resist  suoh  shocks. 

"For  this  re  -  son  we  appeal  to  the  generous 
sentiments  animating  the  powers  and  beg 
them  to  permit  the  Cretan  people  them- 
selves to  declare  how  they  desire  to  be  gov- 
erned." 

The  only  reply  of  the  powers  to  the  Greek 
note  was  the  formation  of  plans  for  the 
blockade  of  Piraeus  and  Crete,  but  the 
powers  could  not  agree  upon  a  concert  of 
action.  A  so-called  pacific  blockade  of  Crete 
was  finally  decided  upon  and  went  into  force 
March  21,  1897.  Fighting  between  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  forces  continued  and  battles 
were  fought  March  25  at  Malaxa,  on  the 
same  date  at  Halepa,  March  30  and  31  at 
Fort  Izzedin,  in  most  of  which  the  forces  of 
the  powers  took  part  against  the  Christian 
Cretans. 

But  Greece  and  Turkey  were  making  ac- 


tive preparations  for  war.  The  Greek  re- 
serves were  called  out  in  March  and  appeals 
were  sent  for  Greeks  in  the  United  States  to 
return  and  join  the  army.  Toward  the  end 
of  March  a  considerable  Greek  force  of 
about  80,000  men  had  assembled  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Thessaly  and  Crown  Prince  Con- 
stantine  left  Athens  to  assume  command. 
The  army  was  formed  into  two  divisions, 
having  bases  of  supplies  at  Larissa  and 
Trikhala.  The  porte  was  equally  active  and 
troops  were  hurried  toward  the  Thessalian 
border,  the  headquarters  of  the  army  being 
established  at  Monastir.  Edhem  Pasha  was 
in  command  of  the  Turkish  forces,  which 
numbered  about  150,000  thoroughly  equipped 
and  armed  men.  Turkey  declared  war  on 
the  16th  of  April  and  the  struggle  opened 
at  once.  Both  nations  had  their  armies  fac- 
ing each  other  on  the  Thessalian  frontier. 

The  first  severe  contest  began  on  the  17th 
of  April  to  gain  possession  of  Milouna  pass, 
in  the  Olympian  mountains,  near  Tyrnavo, 
which  was  the  gateway  to  the  plain  of 
Thessaly.  The  fighting  lasted  for  three 
days,  each  side  claiming  the  victory,  but  the 
Turks  drove  the  Greeks  from  every  position 
except  from  the  ridge  commanding  Tyrnavo 
and  a  few  days  later  that  place  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  and  ammunition.  In  all 
about  50,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  battle, 
but  the  Greeks  met  with  the  heavier  losses 
in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Greek  headquar- 
ters were  located  at  Larissa,  a  place  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  south  of  Tyrnavo,  where 
Constantine  was  in  command.  The  next 
movement  of  the  Turks  was  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  rear  of  the  Greek  army  by  forcing 
Reveni  pass,  thus  cutting  off  its  retreat  from 
Larissa.  The  project  failed  and  the  Turks 
were  turned  back  by  a  body  of  Greek  troops 
at  Damasi.  A  severe  battle  was  fought  at 
Mati,  in  which  the  Greeks  lost  heavily  and 
were  defeated,  which  made  it  necessary  for 
the  crown  prince  to  retreat  from  Tyrnavo  on 
the  24th  of  April  and  fall  back  upon  Phar- 
salos.  This  retreat  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful events  of  the  war  and  became  a 
panic.  The  next  day  the  whole  Greek  army 
retreated  from  Larissa  to  Volo  and  Phar- 
salos,  accompanied  by  nearly  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  city,  and  in  the  great  haste 
war  materials,  guns  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  were  abandoned.  It  was  more  like  a 
stampede  than  a  military  movement. 

Some  successes  attended  the  naval  efforts 
of  the  Greeks.  Prevesa  was  bombarded, 
Epirus  was  captured  and  the  squadron  in  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica  captured  a  large  quantity 
of  Turkish  stores.  April  27  the  Greek  ad- 
vance toward  Janina  reported  large  captures 
of  war  materials,  but  the  Turks  assumed 
the  offensive  and  the  advance  wras  checked. 

At  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May 
the  center  of  hostilities  was  about  Veles- 
tino  and  on  the  30th  of  April  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought,  when  a  Turkish  attack  with  14,- 
000  troops  upon  Gen.  Smolenski,  with  12.000, 
was  repulsed,  with  heavy  Turkish  losses. 
May  2  another  assault  upon  the  Greek  posi- 
tion failed.  May  5  "some  50.000  Turks  at- 
tacked 23,000  Greeks  at  Pharsalos  and  the 
latter  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  position 
was  now  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Greeks  that 
the  Turks  had  enough  men  to  cut  the  Greek 
line  between  Volo  and  Pharsalos,  outflank 
the  Greek  army  and  force  it  to  surrender 
May  5  the  Greeks  evacuated  Pharsalos 
and  retired  some  thirteen  miles  southt 
Volo  had  been  practicallv  abandoned  on  the 
30th  of  April.   At  this  time  the  Greek  army 
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had  collapsed,  the  soldiers  were  disheart- 
ened, the  navy  had  proved  a  disappointment, 
the  treasury  was  without  funds  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  The  Greeks  felt  the  hopelessness  of 
the  struggle  in  which  they  were  involved. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  government  in- 
formed the  powers  that  Col.  Vassos,  with 
his  men,  would  be  recalled  from  Crete, 
which  showed  that  Greece  had  reached  a 
point  at  which  it  would  be  guided  by  the 
powers.  Germany  demanded  that  Greece 
should  consent  to  autonomy  for  Crete.  On 
the  11th  of  May  a  joint  note  was  sent  by  the 
powers  to  the  Greek  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs proffering  mediation.  On  the  next  day 
a  request  lor  an  armistice  was  sent  by  the 
powers  to  the  porte.  The  reply  of  the  porte 
was  sent  May  16  and  in  it  he  declined  an 
armistice  until  the  following  principal  con- 
ditions were  accepted:  Annexation  of  Thes- 
salv;  an  indemnity  of  £10,000,000  Turkish 
($43,960,000);  abolition  of  the  capitulations  or 
treaties  conferring  privileges  on  Greeks  in 
the  Ottoman  empire;  and  a  treaty  of  extra- 
dition with  Greece.  Should  these  conditions 
<be  refused  the  Turkish  army  would  continue 
its  advance. 

All  Europe  protested  against  the  submis- 
sion of  the  harsh  terms  proposed  by  the 
porte.  Thessaly  had  been  a  Greek  province 
since  1881,  it  had  an  area  of  5,073  square 
miles,  a  population  of  345,000  and  was  essen- 
tial to  the  revenues  of  Greece.  The  czar  of 
Russia  in  a  personal  letter  asked  the  sultan 
to  stop  the  war  and  provide  for  an  armis- 
tice. Immediately  Edhem  Pasha  was  di- 
rected from  Constantinople  to  arrange  with 
the  Greek  commander  the  terms  of  an  ar- 
mistice and  the  white  flag  appeared  in  both 
the  opposing  armies.  Since  the  Turks  had 
in  fact  conquered  Thessaly  and  held  it,  the 
sultan  could  then  consent  to  a  termination 
of  hostilities.  The  Turks  had  an  army  of 
200,000  men  in  Thessaly  and  more  than  that 
number  near  at  hand  and  they  were  in  posi- 
tion to  accede  to  the  request  of  Russia. 

On  the  20th  of  May  an  armistice  for  seven- 
teen days  was  concluded,  wThich  was  ex- 
tended to  near  the  middle  of  June.  In  the 
meantime  the  last  of  the  Greek  troops  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Crete.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Turks  to  the  garrisons  resulted 
in  the  pillage  of  several  Christian  villages 
and  the  murder  of  their  inhabitants.  Some- 
thing like  quiet  was  restored  early  in  June. 
Peace  negotiations  wTere  begun  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  powers  in  Constantinople 


June  3,  but  little  progress  was  made  for  a 
month,  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  agree  be- 
ing the  future  status  of  Thessaly.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  opposed  the  sur- 
render of  Thessaly  to  Turkey,  Austria  and 
Russia  were  Jess  dictatorial,  and  Germany 
in  effect  sustained  Turkey.  Another  point 
of  controversy  was  the  amount  of  the  war 
indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Greece  to  Turkey. 
Greece  was  poor  and  any  sum  awarded  Tur- 
key must  be  based  on  the  ability  of  Greece 
to  pay.  The  question  of  the  cession  of 
Thessaly  was  referred  to  a  military  com- 
mission that  reported  adversely  to  the  de- 
mands of  Turkey  and  recommended  no  ces- 
sion beyond  the  mountain  summits  on  the 
Turkish  frontier,  which  gave  to  Turkey  a 
strategic  boundary.  Negotiations  were  not 
concluded  until  Sept.  18,  when  a  treaty  was 
formulated  and  submitted  to  Turkey  and 
Greece.  Hard  as  the  terms  may  be  for 
Greece,  she  can  do  nothing  but  accept  them. 
At  the  time  of  concluding  this  sketch  the 
treaty  had  not  been  published,  but  its  terms 
in  general  are  pretty  well  known. 

The  first  of  these  pertains  to  the  definition 
of  the  frontier  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
The  demand  of  the  latter  that  it  should  re- 
tain possession  of  that  portion  of  the  great 
Thessalian  plain  which  it  had  conquered 
and  occupied  during  the  war  was  not  al- 
lowed by  the  powers,  but  as  it  has  been 
conceded  possession  of  the  passes  and  all 
the  strategic  points  on  the  mountainous 
frontier,  as  determined  and  located  by 
military  experts  with  the  express  object  in 
view  of  rendering  Turkish  territory  safe 
against  any  future  Grecian  invasion,  it 
will  be  seen  that  physically  Greece  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  Turkey  in  case  of  any  further 
trouble  between  the  twro.  To  this  extent 
Greece  has  been  humiliated. 

The  second  provision  is  the  indemnity  to 
be  paid  by  Greece.  This  will  amount  to 
$15,000,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues 
and  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  powers.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  it  will  have  to  pay  interest 
on  some  old  bonds  held  in  Germany,  which 
Greece  hoped  to  escape.  The  indemnity  will 
be  a  serious  burden  to  Greece,  which  is  al- 
most a  nonproductive  country  and  raises 
barelv  enough  to  feed  its  own  people. 

Greece  must  be  in  fact  the  ward  of  the 
great  powers  for  some  years.  It  will  have 
to  disband  its  army,  sell  its  vessels  of  war 
and  take  a  position  greatly  inferior  to  that 
occupied  by  some  of  the  principalities  of 
Europe. 
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The  serious  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  growing  out  of 
the  location  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Venezuela  and  the  British  possessions,  this 
country  having  espoused  the  claims  of  Ven- 
ezuela that  the  matter  in  controversy  should 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  has  ceased  to  be 
a  disturbing  one,  although  it  is  not  yet 
finallv  settled.  Through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  for 
arbitrating  the  subject  in  dispute.  This 
treaty  was  signed  Feb.  2,  18&7,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Her  majesty  the  queen  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela,  being  desirous 
to  provide  for  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  question  which  has  arisen  between  the 
Respective     governments     concerning  the 


boundary  between  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana  and  the  United  States  of  Venezuela, 
have  resolved  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
Question  involved,  and  to  the  end  of  con- 
cluding a  treaty  for  that  purpose  have  ap- 
pointed as  their  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries: Her  majesty  the  queen  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Rt.-Hon.  Sir  Julian  Pauneefote.  a  member 
of  her  majesty's  most  honorable  privy  coun- 
cil, knight  grand  cross  of  the  most  honor- 
able Order  of  the  Bath  and  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  and  her  majesty's  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States;  the  president  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela,  Senator  Jose 
Andrade,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  Venezuela  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  who,  having  communi- 
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cated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 
powers,  which  were  to  be  in  due  and  proper 
form,  have  agreed  to  and  concluded  the  fol- 
low ing  articles: 

Article  1.  An  arbitration  tribunal  shall  be 
immediately  appointed  to  determine  the 
boundary  line  between  the  colony  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana  and  the  United  States  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

Art.  2.  The  tribunal  shall  consist  of  five 
jurists:  Two  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
nominated  by  the  members  of  the  judicial 
committee  of  her  majesty's  privy  council— 
namely,  the  Rt.-Hon.  Baron  Herschell, 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  most  honorable 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Richard 
Henn  Collins,  knight,  one  of  the  justices  of 
her  Britannic  majesty's  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature;  two  on  the  part  of  Venezuela, 
nominated,  one  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela— namely,  the 
Hon.  Melville  Weston  Fuller,  chief  justi*  e 
of  the  United  States  of  America — and  one 
nominated  by  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  of  America— 
namely,  the  Hon.  David  Josiah  Brewer,  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  of  a  fifth  jurist  to 
be  selected  by  the  four  persons  so  nomi- 
nated, or,  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to 
agree  within  three  months  of  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty,  to  be  selected  by  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  jurist  so 
selected  shall  be  president  of  the  tribunal. 

Art.  3.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence  or  in- 
capacity to  serve  of  any  of  the  four  arbitra- 
tors above  named,  or  in  the  event  of  any 
such  arbitrator  omitting  or  declining  or  ceas- 
ing to  act  as  such,  another  jurist  of  repute 
shall  be  forthwith  substituted  in  his  place.  If 
such  vacancy  shall  occur  among  those  nomi- 
nated on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  the  sub- 
stitute shall  be  appointed  by  the  members 
for  the  time  being  of  the  judicial  commit- 
tee of  her  majesty's  privy  council  acting  by 
a  majority;  and  if  among  those  nominated 
on  the  part  of  Venezuela,  he  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  acting  by  a  majority. 
If  such  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  case  of 
the  fifth  arbitrator  a  substitute  shall  be  se- 
lected in  the  manner  herein  provided  for 
with  regard  to  the  original  appointment. 

Art.  4.  The  tribunal  shall  investigate  and 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  territories  be- 
longing to  or  that  might  lawfully  be 
claimed  by  the  United  Netherlands  or  by  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  respectively,  at  the  time 
of  the  acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
colony  of  British  Guiana,  and  shall  deter- 
mine the  boundary  line  between  the  colony 
of  British  Guiana  and  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela. 

Art.  5.  The  arbitrators  shall  meet  in  Paris 
within  sixty  days  after  the  delivery  of  the 
printed  arguments  mentioned  in  Art.  8,  and 
shall  proceed  impartially  and  carefully  to 
examine  and  decide  the  questions  that  have 
been  or  shall  be  laid  before  them  as  herein 
provided  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of 
her  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela,  respectively. 

Provided,  always,  that  the  arbitrators 
may,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  hold  their 
meetings,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  other 
place  which  they  may  determine. 

All  questions  considered  by  the  tribunal, 
including  the  final  decision,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  all  the  arbitrators. 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
name  one  person  as  its  agent,  to  attend  the 


tribunal  and  to  represent  it  generally  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  tribunal. 

Art.  6.  The  printed  case  of  each  of  the 
two  parties,  accompanied  by  the  documents, 
the  official  correspondence  and  other  evi- 
dence on  which  each  relies,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered in  duplicate  to  each  of  the  arbitrators 
and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  appointment  of  the 
members,  not  exceeding  eight  months  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  treaty. 

Art.  7.  Within  four  months  after  the  de- 
livery on  both  sides  of  the  printed  case 
either  party  may  in  like  manner  deliver  in 
duplicate  to  each  of  the  said  arbitrators, 
and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party,  a  coun- 
ter case,  and  additional  documents,  corre- 
spondence and  evidence  in  reply  to  the  case, 
documents,  correspondence  and  evidence  so 
presented  by  the  other  party. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  arbitrators 
either  party  shall  have  specified  or  alluded 
to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  ex- 
clusive possession,  without  annexing  a  copy, 
such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the  other  party 
thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that 
party  with  a  copy  thereof,  and  either  party 
may  call  upon  the  other,  through  the  arbi- 
trators, to  produce  the  originals  or  certified 
copies  of  any  papers  adduced  as  evidence, 
giving  in  each  instance  notice  thereof  with- 
in thirty  days  after  delivery  of  the  case;  and 
the  original  or  copy  so  requested  shall  be 
delivered  as  soon  as  may  be  and  within  a 
period  not  exceeding  forty  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  notice. 

Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  of 
each  party,  within  three  months  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  counter  case  on  both  sides  to 
deliver  in  duplicate  to  each  of  the  said  arbi- 
trators and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party 
a  printed  argument  showing  the  points  and 
referring  to  the  evidence  upon  which  his 
government  relies,  and  either  party  may 
also  support  the  the  same  before  the  arbi- 
trators by  oral  argument  of  counsel;  and  the 
arbitrators  may,  if  they  desire  further  eluci- 
dation with  regard  to  any  point,  require  a 
written  or  printed  statement  or  argument  or 
oral  argument  by  counsel  upon  it;  but  in 
such  case  the  other  party  shall  be  entitled 
to  reply  either  orally  or  in  writing,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Art.  9.  The  arbitrators  may,  for  any 
cause  deemed  by  them  sufficient,  enlarge 
either  of  the  periods  fixed  by  Arts.  6,  7  and  8 
by  the  allowance  of  thirty  days  additional. 

Art.  10.  The  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall, 
if  possible,  be  made  within  three  months 
from  the  close  of  the  argument  on  both 
sides.  It  shall  be  made  in  writing  and 
dated,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  arbitrators 
who  may  assent  to  it. 

The  decision  shall  be  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  whereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
agent  of  Great  Britain  for  his  government 
and  the  other  copy  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
agent  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  for 
his  government. 

Art.  11.  The  arbitrators  shall  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  their  proceedings  and  may 
appoint  and  employ  the  necessary  officers  to 
assist  them. 

Art.  12.  Each  government  shall  pay  its 
own  agent  and  provide  for  the  proper  re- 
muneration of  the  counsel  employed  by  it 
and  its  arbitrators  appointed  by  it,  or  in  its 
behalf,  and  for  the  expense  of  preparing  and 
submitting  its  case  to  the  tribunal.  All 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  arbitra- 
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tion  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments in  equal  moieties. 

Art.  13.  The  high  contracting  parties  en- 
gage to  consider  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  as  a  full, 
perfect  and  final  settlement  of  all  the  ques- 
tions referred  to  the  arbitrators. 

Art.  14.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  duly 
ratified  by  her  Britannic  majesty  and  by  the 

g resident  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela 
y  and  with  the  approval  of  the  congress 
thereof,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed in  London  or  in  Washington  within 
Six  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

As  some  objections  were  raised  to  the 
choice  of  King  Oscar  as  a  member  of  the 
tribunal,  his  name  was  omitted  in  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  It  was  not  until  Oc- 
tober that  the  fifth  jurist  was  chosen;  he 
is  Prof.  Maertens,  a  distinguished  Russian 
Jurist,  who  will  be  president  of  the  court. 
Prof.  Maertens'  reputation  as  an  author- 


ity on  international  law  is  world-wide  and 
has  led  to  his  frequent  selection  as  arbi- 
trator and  umpire  in  international  differ- 
ences. He  is  an  official  of  the  Russian  for- 
eign office,  professor  of  international  law  at 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  and  author 
of  "Maertens'  Treatise,"  the  standard  book 
of  reference  on  all  the  treaties  of  the  world. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  court  at  Paris  during  the 
late  summer  or  autumn  of  the  present  year 
(1898). 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1897,  the  Vene- 
zuelan boundary  commission,  consisting  of 
D.  J.  Brewer,  A.  D.  White,  F.  R.  Coudert, 
D.  C.  Gilman  and  R.  H.  Alvey,  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland,  ceased  its  labors,  the 
treaty  between  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain 
making  it  unnecessary  for  it  to  proceed  fur- 
ther. The  report  will  be  published  in  four 
large  volumes  and  will  be  of  value  to  the 
court  when  it  meets  in  Paris. 
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Among  the  special  flags  of  the  United 
States  there  is  now  for  the  first  time  one 
belonging  to  the  secretary  of  war.  About 
eight  vears  ago  a  special  flag  was  made  for 


•  he  secretary  of  the  navy  and  the  president 
has  had  his  private  flag  for  many  years  lon- 
ger than  that. 

The  new  flag  is  of  scarlet  bunting,  the  fly 
measuring  twelve  feet  and  the  hoist  six  feet 
eight  inches.  In  the  center  is  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings,  bearing  upon  its  breast 
a  United  States  shield.  The  eagle,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  on  the  national  arms,  holds 
in  its  right  talon  an  olive  branch  with  red 
berries  and  in  its  left  a  bunch  of  arrows. 
In  its  beak  is  a  scroll  with  the  motto  "E 


Pluribus  Unum."  In  the  field  of  the  shield 
are  two  rows  of  stars,  six  in  the  upper  and 
seven  in  the  lower  row.  There  is  also  a 
large  white  star  in  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  flag  itself.  Provision  has  likewise 
been  made  for  a  smaller  nearly  square  flag 


of  silk,  in  the  same  design.  This  latter  is 
officially  known  as  the  "colors"  of  the  secre- 
tary *of  war. 

The  special  flag  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  similar  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, and  the  new  design  is  evidently  a 
modification  of  the  older  one.  The  only  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  are  that  the  presi- 
dent's flag  is  of  blue  instead  of  scarlet  bunt- 
ing and  has  instead  of  the  four  white  stars 
in  the  corners  a  row  of  thirteen  smaller 
white  stars  curving  around  and  above  the 
eagle. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  has  a  much  sim- 
pler flag  than  either  of  the  above.  Upon  the 
blue  field  there  is  an  anchor  and  the  four 
white  stars  are  in  the  corners,  as  in  the 


emblem  of  the  secretary  of  war.  With  the 
exception  of  the  flags  of  the  admiral,  vice- 
admiral,  commodore  and  other  officers  of  the 
navy,  the  three  flags  described  above  are 
the  only  special  ones  belonging  to  govern- 
ment officials. 

The  use  of  these  special  flags  is,  as  a  rule, 
confined  strictly  to  ceremonious  occasions 
and  the  natural  result  of  this  is  that  they 
are  unfamiliar  to  the  general  public. 
Wherever  the  president's  flag  flies  it  de- 
notes his  presence  in  the  vessel  or  building 
over  which  it  is  hoisted. 

The  flag  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  is  dis- 
played at  the  main  during  the  time  that  the 
secretary  remains  on  board  of  any  war  ves- 
sel. There  has  not  yet  been  any  occasion 
for  the  use  of  the  new  flag  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  but,  like  the  others,  its  display  will 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  secretary  either 
afloat  or  ashore. 
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THE  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE. 

The  discovery  of  rich  gold  fields  near  and 
about  the  eastern  boundary  of  Alaska,  north 
of  Mount  St.  Elias,  has  added  considerable 
interest  to  the  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  to  the 
exact  location  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  this  country  and  British  Columbia. 
What  was  then  known  as  Russian  America 
now  as  Alaska,  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Russia  on  the  30th  of  March,  1867. 
The  suni  agreed  upon  as  the  consideration 
for  the  transfer  was  $7,000,000,  but  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  there  were  a  fur  com- 
pany  and  an  ice  company  enjoying  monopo- 
lies under  the  Russian  government  the  United 
States  thought  it  expedient  to  extinguish 
the  rights  of  these  companies,  and  $200,000 
additional  was  added  to  the  purchase  price 
and  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  free  from  all  incumbrance. 

The  treaty  of  cession  described  the  east- 
ern boundary  as  follows:  "Commencing 
from  the  southernmost  point  of  an  island 
called  Prince  of  Wales  island,  which  point 
lies  in  the  parallel  of  54  degrees  40  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  131st  and 
133d  degree  of  west  longitude  (meridian  of 
Greenwich),  the  said  line  shall  ascend  to 
the  north  along  the  channel  called  the  Port- 
land channel  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  con- 
tinent where  it  strikes  the  56th  degree  of 
north  latitude;  from  this  last-mentioned 
point  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  follow 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  par- 
allel to  the  coast  as  far  as  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude (same  meridian);  and  finally,  from 
said  point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian 
line  of  the  141st  degree,  in  its  prolongation 
as  far  as  the  frozen  ocean." 

Although  there  is  no  record  of  official  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject,  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  Alaska  appears  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  informal  discussion  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
soon  after  the  territory  was  purchased.  In 
his  annual  message  to  congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  President  Grant  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  commission  to  locate 
the  line,  but  no  action  was  taken  by  con- 
gress. In  May,  1886,  President  Cleveland 
transmitted  to  congress  copies  of  a  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  between  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  Mr.  Phelps,  our  minister 
to  England,  and  recommended  the  appropri- 
ation of  $100,000  for  making  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  frontier  territory.  In  August 
Lord  Cough  asked  Secretary  of  State  Olney 
if  a  joint  surveyor  could  not  be  appointed 
to  act  with  Mr.  William  Ogilvie,  who  was 
then  about  to  survey  the  intersection  of  the 
141st  meridian  and  the  Yukon  river. 

The  result  of  this  correspondence  was  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  signed  Jan.  30,  1897,  which  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission 
of  two  (one  commissioner  from  each  govern- 
ment) to  ascertain  and  mark  by  visible  ob- 
jects "so  much  of  the  141st  meridian  of  west 
longitude  as  is  necessary  to  be  defined  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  exact  limits 
of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  of  March  30,  1867."  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  text  of  the  treaty  quoted  that  it 
provides  only  for  the  ascertainment  and 
ma  i  king  of  that  portion  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  about  which  there  has  never  been 
any  dispute — namely,    the    portion  lying 


north  of  Mount  St.  Elias  and  constituted 

by  the  141st  meridian  as  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  March  30,  1867.  The  location  of  the 
line  is  merely  a  matter  of  geodesy.  In  fact, 
Mount  St.  Elias  is  in  longitude  140  degrees 
55  minutes  47.3  seconds  west,  or  something 
like  two  miles  east  of  and  on  the  British 
side  of  the  141st  meridian.  The  location  of 
the  line  on  the  141st  meridian  will  add  to 
the  British  territory  a  strip  of  land  about 
twenty  miles  long,  two  miles  wide  at  its 
base  and  tapering  to  a  point,  with  an  area  of 
about  twenty  square  miles.  The  boundary 
controversy  as  to  the  divisional  line  south  of 
Mount  St.  Elias  and  running  south,  parallel 
with  the  coast,  to  Prince  of  Wales  island,  is 
not  a  subject  for  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  treaty  of  Jan.  30,  1897,  to 
consider.  As  to  the  boundary  line  southeast 
of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  island  the  treaty  of  cession 
says: 

"Wherever  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
which  extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
coast  from  56  degrees  of  north  latitude  to 
the  point  of  intersection  of  141  degrees  of 
west  longitude,  shall  prove  to  be  a  distance 
of  more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the 
ocean  the  limit  between  the  British  pos- 
sessions and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to 
belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned,  shall 
be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  widening 
of  the  coast  and  which  shall  never  exceed 
the  distance  of  ten  marine  leagues  there- 
from." 

In  regard  to  this  part  of  the  boundary  line 
Gen.  Duffield,  superintendent  of  the  coast 
and  geodetic  survey,  and  a  member  of  the 
boundary  commission,  said  in  July,  1897: 

"On  all  maps  from  1825  down  to  1884  the 
boundary  line  has  been  shown  as  in  general 
terms  parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast 
and  thirty-five  miles  from  it.  In  1884,  how- 
ever, an  official  Canadian  map  showed  a 
marked  deflection  in  this  line  at  its  south 
end.  Instead  of  passing  up  Portland  chan- 
nel this  Canadian  map  showed  the  boundary 
as  passing  up  Behm  canal,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  west  of 
Portland  channel,  this  change  having  been 
made  on  the  bare  assertion  that  the  words 
'Portland  canal,'  as  inserted,  were  errone- 
ous. By  this  change  an  area  of  American 
territory  about  equal  in  size  to  the  state  of 
Connecticut  was  transferred  to  British  ter- 
ritory. There  are  three  facts  which  go  to 
show  that  this  map  was  incorrect.  In  the 
first  place,  the  British  admiralty,  when  sur- 
veying the  northern  limit  of  the  British  Co- 
lumbian possessions  in  1868,  one  year  after 
the  cession  of  Alaska,  surveyed  Portland 
canal,  and  not  Behm  canal,  and  thus,  by 
implication,  admitted  this  canal  to  be  the 
boundary  line.  Second,  the  region  now 
claimed  by  British  Columbia  was  at  that 
time  occupied  as  a  military  post  of  the 
United  States  without  objection  or  protest 
on  the  part  of  British  Columbia.  Third, 
Annette  island,  in  this  region,  was,  by  act 
of  congress  four  years  ago,  set  apart  as  a 
reservation  for  the  use  of  the  Metlektala 
Indians,  who  sought  asylum  under  the 
American  flag  to  escape  annoyances  experi- 
enced under  the  British  flag. 

"Another  change  was  made  at  Lynn  canal, 
the  northernmost  extension  of  the  Alex- 
ander archipelago,  which  runs  north  of 
Juneau  and  is  the  land  outlet  of  the  Yukon 
trade.  If  the  official  Canadian  map  of  1884 
carried  the  boundary  line  around  the  head 
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of  this  canal  another  Canadian  map,  three 
years  later,  carried  the  line  across  the  head 
of  the  canal  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
its  headwaters  into  British  territoiy.  Still 
li»ter  Canadian  maps  carry  the  line,  not 
across  the  head  of  the  canal,  but  across 
near  its  mouth,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
south  of  the  former  line,  in  such  a  way  as 
practically  to  take  in  Juneau,  or  at  least  all 
overland  immediately  back  of  it.  And  the 
very  latest  Canadian  map,  published  at  Ot- 
tawa within  a  few  days,  while  it  runs  no 
line  at  all  southeast  of  Alaska,  prints  the 
legend  'British  Columbia'  over  portions  of. 
the  Lvnn  canal  which  are  now  administered 
by  the  United  States." 

The  report  of  the  commission  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  by  congress. 

THE  KLONDIKE  GOLD  REGION. 

Where  is  the  Klondike?  In  reply  to  this 
question  H.  K.  Carroll.  LL.  D.,  says: 

'  The  Klondike  is  one  of  a  number  of 
creeks  v^hieh  empty  into  the  Yukon,  and 
gold  is  found  in  the  gravel  deposits  which 
form  the  valleys  through  which  these 
streams  run.  The  richest  rinds  have  been  on 
the  Klondike  and  the  Bonanza;  but  claims 
have  been  laid  out  also  on  Dominion,  In- 
dian, Hunker.  Glacier,  Miller.  Eldorado  and 
Gold  Bottom  creeks.  These  are  nearly  all  in 
British  territory.  But  we  have  gold  fields 
just  across  the  border  in  our  own  territory 
of  Alaska.  There  are  paying  mines  at  Circle 
City  on  the  Yukon,  at  Forty  Mile,  at  the 
junction  of  Forty  Mile  creek  with  the  Yu- 
kon, and  probably  on  other  streams  to  the 
south. 

"The  discovery  of  the  wonderful  deposits 
in  the  Klondike  region  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  August,  a  year  ago,  by  George 
Cormack.  Evidently  he  was  not  succeeding 
at  Forty  Mile,  which  is  on  the  Yukon,  in 
Alaska,  and  strolled  across  the  border  on 
a  prospecting  tour.  He  found  gold  in  paying 
quantities  near  the  junction  of  the  Bonanza 
and  Klondike  creeks,  and  returned  to  Forty 
Mile  for  help.  With  two  Indians  -he  was 
able  to  'pan  out'  about  $500  a  week.  The 
news  was  slow  in  reaching  Circle  City,  a 
large  camp  of  miners  about  200  miles  lower 
down  on  the  Yukon.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
believe  the  first  reports.  At  all  events,  it 
was  December  before  any  movement  was 
made.  Then  in  one  day  Circle  City  was  de- 
populated and  a  new  city,  Dawson,  was  es- 
tablished at  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike,  on 
the  Yukon.  There  was  a  mad  rush  for  the 
new  country.  Immediately  it  was  all 
staked  out.  Along  every  stream  and  in 
every  gulch  claims  were  marked  off  and 
with  feverish  haste  the  work  of  thawing  the 
gravel  was  begun.  There  was  then  no 
water  to  wash  the  dirt  with;  but  they  could 
not  wait  for  summer  to  loose  the  streams, 
so  some  of  them  made  'rockers'  and  tun- 
neled and  'rocked'  the  earth  and  found  it 
full  of  gold." 

In  a  report  made  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Spurr  to 
the  United  States  geological  survey,  1897, 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  first  discov- 
eries in  the  Yukon  district  were  made  in 
1885,  on  Stewart  river,  Cassiar  bar  and 
Lewes  river.  In  the  following  year  gold  was 
found  on  Forty  Mile  creek,  and  its  tribu- 
taries, Glacier  creek,  Davis  creek,  Poker 
creek,  etc.,  were  prospected  with  good  re- 
sults for  several  years.  Miller  creek  (in 
British  territory)  was  opened  for  min- 
ing in  1892.  Birch  creek,  with  its  vari- 
ous branches,  was  discovered  in  1893  and 
Circle  Citv  was  founded.  In  1890  the 
director  of  the  United  States  mint  esti- 
mated the  production  of  the  Yukon  placers 


as  $50,000;  in  1891  this  amount  doubled;  in 
1893  the  product  of  the  Alaskan  creeks  was 
given  as  $198,000;  in  1894  it  reached  $409,000, 
and  in  1895  $709,400  was  the  amount  esti- 
mated for  the  Yukon  district  and  $69,689  for 
outside  creeks.  In  that  year  Eagle  creek,  a 
tributary  of  Birch  creek,  was  discovered. 
The  condition  of  the  Forty  Mile  district  in 
the  summer  of  1896  was  not  as  encouraging; 
as  formerly,  owing  to  the  six  weeks' 
drought,  which  prevented  the  water  from 
running  the  sluices  and  caused  enforced 
idleness.  The  Birch  creek  region,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  flourishing.  At  this  time 
discoveries  were  made  on  the  Klondike  river 
(about  twenty  miles  from  Forty  Mile  creek). 
Placers  on  Hunker  creek,  Indian  creek  and 
Bonanza  creek,  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Klondike,  gave  good  returns.  On  Bonanza; 
creek  $1,000  was  taken  out  in  August  and! 
September,  1896,  and  400  claims  were  located 
up  to  January,  1897.  Gulches  and  creeks 
showing  good  prospects  are  spread  over  700 
square  miles.  The  mining  population  in  the 
Yukon  region  was  estimated  in  1896  at 
about  1,700,  and  the  gold  production  for  that 
vear,  including  United  States  and  British, 
territoiy,  is  estimated  at  $1,400,000.  Upon 
the  subject  of  prospecting  and  mining  Prof, 
Spurr  says: 

"The  Yukon  districts  lie  in  a  broad  belt  of 
gold-producing  rocks,  having  a  considerable 
width  and  extending  in  a  general  east  and! 
west  direction  for  several  hundred  miles. 

"Throughout  this  belt  occur  quartz  veins 
which  carry  gold,  but  so  far  as  yet  found 
out  the  ore  is  of  low  grade  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  veins  have  been  so  broken  by 
movements  in  the  rocks  that  they  cannot 
be  followed.  For  this  reason  the  mines  in 
the  bed  rock  cannot  be  worked,  except  on  a 
large  scale  with  improved  machinery,  and! 
even  such  operations  are  impossible  until 
the  general  conditions  of  the  country  in  ref- 
erence to  transportation  and  supplies  are  im- 
proved. 

"Through  the  gold-bearing  rocks  theN 
streams  have  cut  deep  gullies  and  canyons 
and  in  their  beds  the  gold  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  rocks  which  have  been  worn 
away  is  concentrated,  so  that  from  a  large 
amount  of  very  low-grade  rock  there  may  be 
formed  in  places  a  gravel  sufficiently  rich  in 
gold  to  repay  washing.  All  the  mining: 
which  is  done  in  this  country,  therefore,, 
consists  in  the  washing  out  of  these  gravels. 

"In  each  gulch  prospectors  are  at  liberty 
to  stake  out  claims  not  already  taken,  the 
size  of  the  claims  being  determined  by  vote 
of  all  the  miners  in  each  gulch,  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  gravel.  The  usual 
length  of  a  claim  is  about  500  feet  along  the 
stream  and  the  total  width  of  the  gulch 
bed,  which  is  ordinarily  narrow.  When  a 
prospector  has  thus  staked  out  his  claim  it 
is  recorded  by  one  of  the  miners,  who  is 
elected  by  his' fellows  in  each  gulch  for  that 
purpose,  and  this  secures  him  sufficient 
title.  The  miners'  laws  are  practically  the 
entire  government  in  these  districts,  for  the 
remoteness  prevents  any  systematic  commu- 
nication being  carried  on  with  the  United 
States.  All  questions  and  disputes  are  set- 
tled by  miners'  meetings  and  the  question 
in  dispute  is  put  to  popular  vote. 

"In  prospecting  the  elementary  method  of 
panning  is  used  to  discover  the  presence  of 
gold  in  gravel,  but  after  a  claim  is  staked 
and  systematic  work  begun  long  sluice 
boxes  are  built  of  boards,  the  miners  being 
obliged  to  fell  the  trees  themselves  and  saw 
out  the  lumber  with  whipsaws,  a  very  labo- 
rious kind  of  work.  The  depth  of  gravel  in 
the  bottom  of  the  gulches  varies  from  a  foot 
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up  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  and  when  it  is 
deeper  than  the  latter  figure  it  cannot  be 
worked. 

"The  upper  part  of  the  gravel  is  barren  and 
the  nay  dirt  lies  directly  upon  the  rock  be- 
neath and  is  generally  very  thin.  To  get  at.  this 
pay  dirt  all  the  upper  gravel  must  be  shov- 
eled off  and  this  preliminary  work  often  re- 
quires an  entire  season,  even  in  a  very  small 
claim.  When  the  gravel  is  deeper  than  a 
certain  amount,  say  ten  feet,  the  task  of 
removing  it  becomes  formidable.  In  this 
case  the  pay  dirt  can  sometimes  be  got  at 
in  the  winter  season,  when  the  gravel  is 
frozen  hard,  by  sinking  shafts  through  the 
gravel  and  drifting  along  the  pay  dirt." 

ROUTES  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

The  Klondike  region  can  be  reached  by  St. 
Michael  and  a  voyage  up  the  Yukon,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  comfortable  but  longest 
route.  The  current  of  the  river  is  so  swift 
that  the  trip  up  is  necessarily  slow.  Boats 
from  San  Francisco,  touching  at  Seattle, 
Victoria  and  Unalaska,  connect  at  St. 
Michael  island  with  the  river  steamers.  In 
the  "Guide  to  the  Yukon  Gold  Fields"  Mr. 
Wilson  gives  the  following  rates  for  the 
river  boats,  which  he  says  accommodate 
about  100  passengers: 

From  Forty  Mile  Post  to  St.  Michael,  first 
class,  $50;  second  class,  $30.  The  through 
trip  from  San  Francisco  costs,  he  says,  from 
$150  to  $175.  After  leaving  the  steamer, 
says  the  same  authority,  packs  are  carried 
by  Indians  and  dogs  in  summer  and  in  win- 
ter are  conveyed  by  sleds.  The  cost  of 
freighting  in  summer  is  $30  per  100  pounds 
for  a  distance  of  60  miles;  in  winter,  $10  to 
$13  per  100  pounds.  The  dogs  haul  large 
loads  and  can  cover  long  distances. 

A  more  direct  but  more  fatiguing  route 
is  from  Lynn  canal  to  the  Lewes  river  by 
way  of  several  lakes.  There  is  the  Chil- 
Jkat  pass  (long  and  less  used  than  former- 
ly), the  White  and  the  Chilkoot.  The  ter- 
minus of  the  White  pass  is  some  eighty-five 
miles  north  of  Juneau  and  ocean  steamers 
■can  run  up  to  the  landing  at  all  times.  The 
pass  lies  through  a  box  canyon  and  is  com- 
paratively easy.  Mr.  Wilson  considers  this 
the  best  pass  and  says  the  trail  would  not 
exceed  thirty-two  miles  in  length  and  would 
strike  Windy  arm  of  Tagish  lake,  or  Taku 
arm,  coming  in  farther  up  the  lake.  This 
part  of  the  lake  is  accessible  to  Lake  Ben- 
nett and  the  pass  could  be  used  as  a  mail 
route  any  month  of  the  year.  The  Chilkoot 
pass  is  the  one  most  used  by  miners. 
Steamers  ply  from  Juneau  to  Dyea,  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles,  and  the  head  of  steam- 
ship navigation.  The  charge  is  $10  for  one 
man  and  outfit.  Mr.  Wilson's  description 
of  the  route  is  summarized  as  follows: 

At  Dyea  the  actual  journey  begins.  If 
the  trip  is  made  by  sleighs  the  parties 
usually  do  their  own  work;  but  if  the  snow 
and  ice  have  left  the  canyon  the  outfit  will 
have  to  be  packed  to  Lake  Lindeman.  In- 
dian packers  charge  $14  per  100  pounds;  the 
distance  is  about  twenty-four  miles.  Ca- 
noes can  be  used  for  about  six  miles  up  the 
Dyea  river;  then  the  trail,  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous, leads  up  the  canyon  to  the  sum- 
mit, fifteen  miles  distant  and  3,500  feet 
above  tide  water.  From  the  summit 
there  is  a  sheer  descent  of  500  feet  to  the 
bed  of  Crater  lake.  The  water  has  cut  a 
small  canyon  down  the  mountain  side  which 
should  be  followed  to  Lake  Lindeman  (twen- 
tv-four  miles  from  Dyea  inlet).  Here  a  raft 
should  be  made  with  a  deck  of  small  poles 
a  foot  above  the  body,  which  prevents  the 


waves  from  wetting  the  outfit.  The  latter 
should  be  protected  by  water-tight  sacks, 
either  of  oilskin  or  canvas.  A  short  portage 
of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  (the  fall  being 
about  twenty  feet)  leads  to  Lake  Bennett. 
The  stream  connecting  the  two  lakes  is 
crooked  and  rocky,  making  it  unsafe  for  a 
boat.  Lake  Lindeman  is  about  six  miles 
long  and  opens  up  from  May  15  to  June  10. 
After  reaching  Lake  Bennett  the  journey 
may  be  continued  by  raft  or  by  ascending  a 
small  river  which  enters  the  head  of  the 
lake  from  the  west,  a  distance  of  one  mile; 
good  boat  timber  may  be  found.  The  only 
timber  used  in  the  construction  of  boats  is 
spruce  or  Norway  pine.  Lake  Bennett  is 
some  twenty-six  miles  long;  Caribou  Cross- 
ing leads  to  Tagish  lake.  Navigation  on 
these  two  lakes  is  sometimes  interrupted  by 
the  high  winds.  A  wide,  sluggish  river 
leads  to  Lake  Marsh,  twenty  miles  long. 
The  river  from  here  to  the  canyon  has  about 
a  three-mile  current.  Just  above  the  can- 
yon quantities  of  salmon  are  found.  The 
canyon  proper  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile  in 
length,  but  the  distance  to  portage  is  about 
a  mile  and  that  run  by  the  boats  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  The  average  width 
of  the  canyon  is  100  feet  and  the  water  is 
very  deep.  There  is  little  danger  in  passing 
the  canyon  if  the  steersman  does  not  lose 
his  head.  The  water  in  the  center  is  four 
feet  higher  than  at  the  walls  and  if  the 
boat  is  kept  under  control  it  will  remain  on 
this  crest  and  so  avoid  striking  the  walls. 
The  boat  should  be  strong  and  the  cargo 
well  protected  from  the  water.  It  takes 
two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds  to  pass 
through  the  canyon.  Two  miles  below 
White  Horse  rapids  are  reached.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  pass  these  and  portage 
must  be  resorted  to.  This  part  of  the  river 
can  never  be  made  navigable  for  steamers. 
A  tramway  could  easily  be  built  here  and 
operated  by  the  power  from  the  falls. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  the  rapids  the 
Tahkeena  river  joins  the  Lewes.  This  is 
the  inland  waterway  used  in  connection 
with  the  Chilkat  pass,  which  is  long  (125 
miles)  and  less  used  by  miners  or  Indians. 
The  Tahkeena  is  easily  navigable.  A  steam- 
er could  ascend  it  perhaps  seventy  miles. 
Lake  Labarge  is  twelve  miles  below  the 
Tahkeena.  This  lake  is  thirty-one  miles 
long  and  is  often  very  rough.  After  leaving 
it  the  current  of  the  river  increases  to  five 
or  six  miles  an  hour.  The  course  is  very 
crooked  and  the  bed  is  filled  with  bowlders, 
which  might  make  it  dangerous  for  river 
steamers,  especially  on  the  down  trip.  The 
Hootalinqua,  Big  Salmon  and  Little  Salmon 
rivers  enter  the  Lewes  within  the  next  hun- 
dred miles,  the  first  two  showing  signs  of 
gold.  Fifty-three  miles  below  the  Little 
Salmon  is  the  Five  Fingers  rapid,  which  can 
be  run  with  a  good  boat  with  comparative 
ease.  The  channel  to  the  right  should  be 
followed.  Rink  rapids  are  six  miles  below 
Five  Fingers  and  the  east  shore  should  be 
followed  closely.  Old  Fort  Selkirk  is  fifty- 
five  miles  from  Five  Fingers  and  just  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Pelly  and  Lewes  riv- 
ers. Here  the  Yukon  begins  and  soon  broad- 
ens to  a  mile  in  width.  Ninety-six  miles 
below  the  White  river  enters  from  the  west. 
This  is  a  large  stream,  extremely  muddy. 
It  probably  flows  over  volcanic  deposits. 
Eighty  miles  farther  on  is  the  mouth  of 
Sixty  Mile  creek,  where  there  is  a  trading 
post  and  sawmill  and  where  a  number  of 
miners  annually  winter.  Thirty  miles  be- 
low Indian  creek  enters  the  Yukon  and 
twenty  miles  from  Indian  creek  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Klondike.   Some  twenty  miles 
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bevond  is  the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile  creek. 
There  is  a  trading  post  at  its  outlet  and 
Dawson  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike 
river.  Circle  City  is  140  miles  from  Forty 
Mile  post  and  Dawson  is  676  miles  from 

The  act  of  congress  approved  July  4,  1866, 
relating  to  mineral  lands  and  mining  in  the 
United  States,  says:  . 

4 'All valuable  mineral  deposits  in  lands  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  both  surveyed 
and  unsurveved,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
free  and  onen  to  exploration  and  purchase 
and  lands  in  which  these  are  found  to  occu- 
pation and  purchase  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  by  those  who  have  de- 
clared an  intention  to  become  such,  under 
the  rules  prescribed  by  law  and  according  to 
local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  sev- 
eral mining  districts,  so  far  as  the  same  are 
applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States." 


The  act  of  congress  approved  May  17,  1884, 

Eroviding  for  civil  government  for  Alaska, 
as  this  language  as  to  mines  and  mining 
privileges: 

"The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
mining  claims  and  rights  incidental  thereto 
shall,  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
be  in  full  force  and  effect  in  said  district  of 
Alaska,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and 
approved  by  the  president.  *  *  *  Parties 
who  have  located  mines  or  mining  privileges 
therein,  under  the  United  States  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  public  domain,  or  have  occu- 
pied or  improved  or  exercised  acts  of  own- 
ership over  such  claims,  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed therein,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  per- 
fect title  by  payment  so  provided  for." 

Commissioner  Hermann  says  that  the  pat- 
enting of  mineral  lands  in  Alaska  has  been 
going  on  since  1884. 
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PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE    OF  TRANS- 
MISSION. 

To  the  Senate:  I  transmit  herewith  a 
treaty  for  the  arbitration  of  all  matters  m 
difference  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  ai_ 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  the  result 
of  long  and  patient  deliberation  and  repre- 
sent concessions  made  by  each  party  for  the 
sake  of  agreement  upon  the  general  scheme. 

Though  the  result  reached  may  not  meet 
the  views  of  the  advocates  of  immediate,  un- 
limited and  irrevocable  arbitration  of  all  in- 
ternational controversies,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
confidently  believed  that  the  treaty  cannot 
fail  to  be  everywhere  recognized  as  making 
a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  and  as  em- 
bodying a  practical  working  plan  by  which 
disputes  between  the  two  countries  will 
reach  a  peaceful  adjustment  as  matter  of 
course  and  in  ordinary  routine. 

In  the  initiation  of  such  an  important 
movement  it  must  be  expected  that  some  of 
its  features  will  assume  a  tentative  charac- 
ter looking  to  a  further  advance;  and  yet  it 
is  apparent  that  the  treaty  which  has  been 
formulated  not  only  makes  war  between  the 
parties  to  it  a  remote  possibility  but  pre- 
cludes those  fears  and  rumors  of  war  which 
of  themselves  too  often  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  national  disaster. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  as  well  as  fortunate 
that  the  attempt  to  accomplish  results  so 
"beneficent  should  be  initiated  by  kindred 
peoples,  speaking  the  same  tongue  and 
joined  together  by  all  the  ties  of  common 
traditions,  common  institutions  and  common 
aspirations.  The  experiment  of  substituting 
civilized  methods  for  brute  force  as  the 
means  of  settling  international  questions  of 
right  will  thus  be  tried  under  the  happiest 
auspices.  Its  success  ought  not  to  be  doubt- 
ful and  the  fact  that  its  ultimate  ensuing 
benefits  are  not  likely  to  be  limited  to  the 
two  countries  immediately  concerned  should 
cause  it  to  be  promoted  all  the  more  eagerly. 
The  example  set  and  the  lesosn  furnished 
by  the  successful  operation  of  this  treaty 
are  sure  to  be  felt  and  taken  to  heart 
sooner  or  later  by  other  nations  and  will 
thus  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in 
civilization. 


Profoundly  impressed  as  I  am,  therefore, 

by  the  promise  of  transcendent  good  which 
this  treaty  affords,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
company its  transmission  with  an  expres- 
sion of  my  earnest  hope  that  it  may  com- 
mend itself  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  senate.  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

Executive  Mansion*  Jan.  11,  1897. 


The  United  States  of  America  and  her 
majesty  the  queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  de- 
sirous of  consolidating  the  relations  of  am- 
ity which  so  happily  exist  between  them 
and  of  consecrating  by  treaty  the  principle 
of  international  arbitration,  have  appointed 
for  that  purpose  as  their  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries: 

The  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  secretary 
of  state  of  the  United  States,  and  her  maj- 
esty the  queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Rt.-Hon. 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  a  member  of  her 
majesty's  most  honorable  privy  council, 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  most  honorable 
Order  of  the  Bath  and  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
and  her  majesty's  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States, 
who,  after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers,  which 
were  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form, 
have  agreed  to  and  concluded  the  following 
articles: 

Article  1.  The  high  contracting  parties 
agree  to  submit  to  arbitration,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  this  treaty,  all  questions 
in  difference  between  them  which  they  may 
fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic  negotiation. 

Art.  2.  All  pecuniary  claims  or  groups  of 
pecuniary  claims  which  do  not  in  the  aggre- 
gate exceed  £100,000  in  amount  and  which  do 
not  involve  the  determination  of  territorial 
claims  shall  be  dealt  with  and  decided  by 
an  arbitral  tribunal  constituted  as  provided 
in  the  next  following  article. 

In  this  article  and  in  Art.  4  the  words 
"groups  of  pecuniary  claims"  mean  pecuni- 
ary claims  by  one  or  more  persons  arising 
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out  of  the  same  transactions  or  involving 
the  same  issues  of  law  and  of  fact. 

Art.  3.  Each  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  nominate  one  arbitrator,  who  shall 
be  a  jurist  of  repute,  and  the  two  arbitra- 
tors so  nominated  shall  within  two  months 
of  the  date  of  their  nomination  select  an 
umpire.  In  case  they  shall  fail  to  do  so 
Within  the  limit  of  time  above  mentioned, 
the  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  agreement 
between  the  members  for  the  time  being  of 
the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  judi- 
cial committee  of  the  privy  council  in  Great 
Britain,  each  nominating  body  acting  by  a 
majority.  In  case  they  shall  fail  to  agree 
upon  an  umpire  within  three  months  of  the 
date  of  an  application  made  to  them  in  that 
behalf  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  or 
either  of  them,  the  umpire  shall  be  selected 
in  the  manner  provided  for  in  Art.  10. 

The  person  so  selected  shall  be  the  presi- 
dent of  the  tribunal  and  the  award  of  the 
majority  of  members  thereof  shall  be  final. 

Art.  4.  All  pecuniary  claims  or  groups  of 
pecuniary  claims  which  shall  exceed  £100,000 
in  amount  and  all  other  matters  in  differ- 
ence in  respect  of  which  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  have  rights  against 
the  other,  under  treaty  or  otherwise,  pro- 
vided that  such  matters  in  difference  do  not 
Involve  the  determination  of  territorial 
claims,  shall  be  dealt  with  and  decided  by 
an  arbitral  tribunal  constituted  as  provided 
in  the  next  following  artfcle. 

Art.  5.  Any  subject  of  arbitration  de- 
scribed in  Art.  4  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  tribunal  provided  for  by  Art.  3,  the 
award  of  which  tribunal,  if  unanimous, 
shall  be  final.  If  not  unanimous  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  may  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  award  demand 
a  review  thereof.  In  such  case  the  matter 
in  controversy  shall  be  submitted  to  an  ar- 
bitral tribunal  consisting  of  five  jurists  of 
repute,  no  one  of  whom  shall  have  been  a 
member  of  the  tribunal  whose  award  is  to 
be  reviewed,  and  who  shall  be  selected  as 
follows,  viz.:  Two  by  each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  and  one,  to  act  as  umpire, 
by  the  four  thus  nominated  and  to  be  chosen 
within  three  months  after  the  date  of  their 
nomination.  In  case  they  shall  fail  to 
choose  an  umpire  within  the  limit  of  time 
above  mentioned  the  umpire  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  agreement  between  the  nominat- 
ing bodies  designated  in  Art.  3  acting  in  the 
manner  therein  provided.  In  case  they  shall 
fail  to  agree  upon  an  umpire  within  three 
months  of  the  date  of  an  application  made 
to  them  in  that  behalf  by  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  or  either  of  them,  the  um- 
pire shall  be  selected  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  Art.  10. 

The  person  so  selected  shall  be  the  presi- 
dent of  the  tribunal  and  the  award  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  thereof  shall  be 
final. 

Art.  6.  Any  controversy  which  shall  in- 
volve the  determination  of  territorial  claims 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  composed  of 
six  members,  three  of  whom  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Art.  8)  shall  be  judges  of  the 
Supreme  court  of  the  United  States  or  jus- 
tices of  the  Circuit  courts,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  three  of  whom  (subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Art.  8)  shall  be  judges  of  the  Brit- 
ish Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  or  members 
of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, to  be  nominated  by  her  Britannic  maj- 


esty, whose  award  by  a  majority  of  not  less 
than  five  to  one  shall  be  final.  In  case  of  an 
award  made  by  less  than  the  prescribed  ma- 
jority the  award  shall  also  be  final  unless 
either  power  shall,  within  three  months 
after  the  award  has  been  reported,  protest 
that  the  same  is  erroneous,  in  which  case 
the  award  shall  be  of  no  validity. 

In  the  event  of  an  award  made  by  less 
than  the  prescribed  majority  and  protested 
as  above  provided,  or  if  the  members  of  the 
arbitral  tribunal  shall  be  equally  divided, 
there  shall  be  no  recourse  to  hostile  meas- 
ures of  any  description  until  the  mediation 
of  one  or  more  friendly  powers  has  been  in- 
vited by  one  or  both  of  the  high  contracting 
parties. 

Art.  7.  Objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
arbitral  tribunal  constituted  under  this 
treaty  shall  not  be  taken  except  as  provided 
in  this  article. 

If,  before  the  close  of  the  hearing  upon  a 
claim  submitted  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  con- 
stituted under  Art.  3  or  Art.  5,  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  move  such 
tribunal  to  decide,  and  thereupon  it  shall 
decide  that  the  determination  of  such 
claim  necessarily  involves  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  question  of  principle  of  grave 
general  importance,  affecting  the  national 
rights  of  such  party  as  distinguished  from 
the  private  rights  whereof  it  is  merely  the 
international  representative,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  arbitral  tribunal  over  such 
claim  shall  cease  and  the  same  shall  be 
dealt  with  by  arbitration  under  Art.  6. 

Art.  8.  In  cases  where  the  question  in- 
volved is  one  which  concerns  a  particular 
state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  it 
shall  be  open  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  a  judicial  officer  of  such 
state  or  territory  to  be  one  of  the  arbitra- 
tors under  Art.  3  or  Art.  5  or  Art.  6. 

In  like  manner  in  cases  where  the  question 
involved  is  one  which  concerns  a  British 
colony  or  possession  it  shall  be  open  to  her 
Britannic  majesty  to  appoint  a  judicial  offi- 
cer of  such  colony  or  possession  to  be  one  of 
the  arbitrators  under  Art.  3  or  Art.  5  or 
Art.  6. 

Art.  9.  Territorial  claims  in  this  treaty 
shall  include  all  claims  to  territory  and  all 
claims  involving  questions  of  servitudes, 
rights  of  navigation  and  of  access,  fisheries 
and  all  rights  and  interests  necessary  to  the 
control  and  enjoyment  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties. 

Art.  10.  If  in  any  case  the  nominating 
bodies  designated  in  Arts.  3  and  5  shall  fail 
to  agree  upon  an  umpire  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  said  articles  the  um- 
pire shall  be  appointed  by  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,, 
however,  may  at  any  time  give  notice  to  the* 
other  that,  by  reason  of  material  changes; 
in  conditions  as  existing  at  the  date  of  this 
treaty,  it  is  of  opinion  that  a  substitute  for- 
his  majesty  should  be  chosen  either  for  all. 
cases  to  arise  under  the  treaty  or  for  a  par- 
ticular specified  case  already  arisen,  and! 
thereupon  the  high  contracting  parties  Shall 
at  once  proceed  to  agree  upon  such  substitute 
to  act  either  in  all  cases  to  arise  under  the 
treaty  or  in  the  particular  case  specified,  asi 
may  be  indicate*,  by  said  notice;  provided, 
however,  that  such  notice  shall  have  no 
effect  upon  an  arbitration  already  begun  by 
the  constitution  of  an  arbitral  tribunal 
under  Art.  3. 
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The  high  contracting  parties  shall  also  at 
once  proceed  to  nominate  a  substitute  for 
his  majesty  in  the  event  that  his  majesty 
shall  at  any  time  notify  them  of  his  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  the  functions  graciously 
accepted  by  him  under  this  treaty  either  for 
all  cases  to  arise  thereunder  or  for  any  par- 
ticular specified  case  already  arisen. 

Art.  11.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence  or 
incapacity  to  serve  of  any  arbitrator  or  um 
pire,  or  in  the  event  of  any  arbitrator  or  um- 
pire omitting  or  declining  or  ceasing  to  act 
as  such,  another  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall 
be  forthwith  appointed  in  his  place  and 
stead  in  the  manner  provided  for  with  re- 
gard to  the  original  appointment. 

Art.  12.  Each  government  shall  pay  its 
own  agent  and  provide  for  the  proper  re- 
muneration of  the  counsel  employed  by  it 
and  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  it  and 
for  the  expense  of  preparing  and  submitting 
its  case  to  the  arbitral  tribunal.  All  other 
expenses  connected  with  any  arbitration 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments  in 
equal  moieties. 

Provided,  however,  that,  if  in  any  case 
the  essential  matter  of  difference  submitted 
to  arbitration  is  the  right  of  one  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  receive  disavow- 
als of  or  apologies  for  acts  or  defaults  of 
the  other  not  resulting  in  substantial  pe- 
cuniary  injury,  the  arbitral  tribunal  finally 
disposing  of  the  said  matter  shall  direct, 
whether  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  success- 
ful party  shall  be  borne  by  the  unsuccessful 
party,  and  if  so  to  what  extent. 

Art.  13.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting  of 
an  arbitral  tribunal  and  all  arrangements 
for  the  hearing  and  all  questions  of  pro- 
cedure shall  be  decided  by  the  tribunal 
itself. 

Each  arbitral  tribunal  shall  keep  a  correct 
record  of  its  proceedings  and  may  appoint 
and  employ  all  necessary  officers  and  agents. 

The  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall,  if  pos- 
sible, be  made  within  three  months  from  the 
close  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

It  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  dated  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  arbitrators  who  may 
assent  to  it. 

The  decision  shall  be  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  whereof  shall  be  delivered  to  each  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  through  their 
respective  agents. 

Art.  14.  This  treaty  shall  remain  in  force 
for  five  years  from  the  date  at  which  it  shall 
come  into  operation,  and  further  until  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months  after  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given 
notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate 
the  same. 

Art.  15.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  duly 


ratified  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate  thereof,  and  by 
her  Britannic  majesty;  and  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  ratifications  shall  take  place  in 
Washington  or  in  London  within  six  months 
of  the  date  hereof  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries, have  signed  this  treaty  and 
have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington,  the  11th 
day  of  January,  1897. 

RICHARD  OLNEY.  [L.  S.] 

JULIAN  PAUNCEFOTE.    [L.  S.] 

The  senate,  June  5,  1897,  by  a  vote  of  43  to 
26,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  The  rules 
of  the  senate  require  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  for  the  ratification  of  treaties.  Hence 
four  more  affirmative  votes  would  have  been 
required  to  secure  a  favorable  result. 

The  vote  in  detail  was  as  follows: 


Allison. 

Bacon. 

Burrows. 

Caffery. 

Clay. 

Cullom. 

Davis. 

Deboe. 

Fairbanks. 

Faulkner. 

Foraker. 

Frye. 

Gallinger. 

Gear. 

Gray. 


YEAS. 
Hale. 
Hanna. 
Hawley. 
Hoar. 
Lindsay. 
Lodge. 
McBride. 
McEnery. 
McMillan. 
Mitchell. 
Morrill. 
Nelson. 
Pasco. 
Perkins. 
Piatt  (Conn.). 


Piatt  (N.  Y.). 

Pritchard. 

Proctor. 

Smith. 

Spooner. 

Thurston. 

Turpie. 

Vest. 

Walthall. 

Warren. 

Wellington. 

Wetmore. 

Wilson. 


NAYS. 

Baker.  Stewart.  Penrose. 

Bate.  Heitfeld.  Pettigrew. 

Butler.  Jones  (Ark.).  Pettus. 

Carter.  Jones  (Nev.).  Rawlins. 

Cockrell.  Kyle.  Quay. 

Daniel.  Martin.  Roach. 

Hansbrough.    Mason.  Shoup. 

Harris  (Kas.).  Mills.  White. 

Harris(Tenm).  Morgan. 

A  total  of  69  votes  was  cast,  leaving  nine- 
teen senators  who  did  not  respond.  The 
pairs  so  far  as  obtainable  were  as  follows, 
two  affirmative  senators  being  paired  with 
one  negative  senator  in  most  instances: 
Chandler  and  Clark  for,  with  Teller  against; 
Tillman  and  Turner  for,  with  Chilton 
against;  Sewell  and  Earle  for,  with  Mantle 
against;  Senator  George  was  paired  for  the 
treaty  and  Senator  Berry  against  it.  Pairs 
were  not  announced  for  the  following:  Aid- 
rich,  Cannon,  Elkins,  Gorman,  Murphy, 
Wolcott,  Kenney  and  Allen. 
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An  act  was  passed  by  congress,  approved 
March  3,  1897.  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  representation  of  the  United  States  by 
commissioners  at  any  international  mone- 
tary conference  hereafter  to  be  called  and 
to  enable  the  president  to  otherwise  promote 
an  international  agreement,"  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted,  That  whenever  after  March 
4,  1827,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
shall  determine  that  the  United  States 
should  be  represented  at  any  international 
conference  called  by  the  United  States  or 


any  other  country  with  a  view  to  securing 
by  ^international  agreement  a  fixity  of  rela- 
tive value  between  gold  and  silver  as  money 
by  means  of  a  common  ratio  between  these 
metals,  with  free  mintage  at  such  ratio,  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  five  or  more 
commissioners  to  such  international  confer- 
ence; and  for  compensation  of  said  commis- 
sioners, and  for  all  reasonable  expenses  con- 
nected therewith,  to  be  approved  by  the 
secretarv  of  state,  including  the  proportion 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  of  the  joint 
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expenses  of  any  such  conference,,  the  sum  of 
$100,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, is  hereby  appropriated. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized,  in  the  name  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
call,  in  his  discretion,  such  international 
conference,  to  assemble  at  such  point  as 
may  be  agreed  upon.  And  he  is  further  au- 
thorized, if  in  his  judgment  the  purpose 
specified  in  the  first  section  hereof  can  thus 
be  better  attained,  to  appoint  one  or  more 
special  commissioners  or  envoys  to  such  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  as  he  may  designate 
to  seek  by  diplomatic  negotiations  an  inter- 
national agreement  for  the  purpose  specified 
in  the  first  section  hereof.  And  in  case  of 
such  appointment  so  much  of  the  appropria- 
tion herein  made  as  shall  be  necessary  shall 
be  available  for  the  proper  expenses  and 
compensation  of  such  commissioners  or  en- 
voys." 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  2  of  this  act  the 
president,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1897,  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  three  commis- 
sioners—Senator E.  O.  Wolcott  of  Colorado, 
Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine  of  Massachusetts  and 
ex-Vice  President  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illi- 
nois—to  sound  the  sentiment  of  the  commer- 
cial nations  of  Europe  upon  the  advisability 
of  international  bimetallism  and  the  holding 
of  a  monetary  conference. 

The  commissioners  reached  Europe  in  May 
and  held  conferences  with  the  Erench  and 
German  governments  and  reached  London  in 
midsummer.  Until  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission has  been  presented  to  congress,  with 
the  official  correspondence,  it  is  impossible 
to  state  with  authority  in  detail  what  suc- 
cess the  commission  has  nget  with  abroad. 
On  the  22d  of  October,  1897,  the  correspond- 
ence in  regard  to  the  bimetallic  proposals  of 
the  United  States  monetary  commission  was 
issued  by  the  British  foreign  office.  The 
following  synopsis  of  the  negotiations  is 
published  as  being  taken  from  the  official 
correspondence: 

At  the  conference  held  at  the  foreign  of- 
fice .Inly  12  the  premier,  the  marquis  of 
Salisbury;  the  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
Lord  George  Hamilton;  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach;  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  A.  J.  Balfour;  the 
United  States  ambassador,  Col.  John  Hay, 
and  the  United  States  monetary  commission- 
ers, Senator  Edward  O.  Wolcott  of  Colorado, 
ex- Vice  President  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illi- 
nois and  Gen.  Charles  Jackson  Paine  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, were  present. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  British  premier 
Senator  Wolcott  explained  that  the  object 
of  the  mission  was  to  ascertain  in  advance 
of  an  international  conference  the  views  of 
the  governments,  and  the  envoys  had  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  French, 
British  and  German  governments  on  the 
question  of  reaching  an  international  bi- 
metallic agreement.  They  had  been  to 
Fi  ji  nee,  where  they  reached  a  complete  and 
Satisfactory  understanding  with  the  French 
government,  and  the  envoys  would  have  the 
co-operation  in  this  matter  of  the  French 
ambassador  in  London. 

The  senator  then  explained  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mission  depended  upon  the  at- 
titude Great  Britain  would  take  and  he  re- 

Jiuested  Great  Britain  to  agree  to  open  the 
hdian  mints  as  its  contribution  to  the  at- 
tempt to  restore  international  bimetallism, 
with  France  and  the  United  States  co-oper- 
ating together  in  an  attempt  to  that  end. 
The  marquis  of  Salisbury  asked  if  France 


was  ready  to  open  her  mints  to  free  coinage 
and  Senator  Wolcott  replied:  "Yes." 

The  premier  thereupon  inquired  at  what 
ratio  Prance  would  open  her  mints.  Senator 
Wolcott  said  151/-?,  adding  that  the  American 
envoys  had  accepted  this  ratio. 

Senator  Wolcott  then  presented  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  contributions  which,  among 
others,  he  suggested  Great  Britain  might 
make: 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Indian  mints  and  fhe 
repeal  of  the  order  making  the  sovereign 
legal  tender  in  India. 

2.  Placing  one-fifth  of  the  bullion  in  the 
issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  silver. 

3.  Raising  the  legal-tender  limit  of  sil- 
ver to,  say,  £10,  and  issuing  20-shilling  notes 
based  on  silver,  which  shall  be  legal  tender, 
and  the  retirement,  in  graduation  or  other- 
wise, of  the  10-shilling  gold  pieces  and  the 
substitution  of  paper  based  on  silver. 

4.  An  agreement  to  coin  annually  so  much 
silver,  the  amount  to  be  left  open. 

5.  The  opening  of  the  English  mints  to  the 
coinage  of  rupees  and  the  coinage  of  British 
dollars  which  shall  be  full  tender  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  other  silver  stand- 
ard colonies  and  tender  in  the  united  king- 
dom to  the  limit  of  silver  legal  tender. 

6.  Colonial  action  and  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver in  Egypt. 

7.  Something  having  the  general  scope  of 
the  lluskisson  plan. 

The  meeting  then  closed  and  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  parties  that  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  French  ambassador,  Baron 
de  Courcel,  the  proceedings  should  be  re- 
garded as  informal,  and  a  second  conference 
was  held  on  the  loth  of  July,  at  which,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the 
French  ambassador  and  M.  Geoffrey,  the 
councilor  of  the  French  embassy,  were 
present. 

The  French  ambassador  was  invited  to  de- 
clare the  position  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  he  said  France  was  ready  to  re- 
open her  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  if 
the  commercial  nations  adopted  the  same 
course,  and  he  advocated  at  great  length 
the  ratio  of  15V2-  But,  he  explained,  France 
would  not  consider  the  reopening  of  the 
mints  of  India  alone  as  being  sufficient 
guaranty  to  permit  the  French  government 
to  reopen  the  French  mints  to  free  coinage 
of  silver. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  then  announced 
definitely  that  Great  Britain  would  not 
agree  to  open  the  English  mints  to  the  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver,  and  that  whatever- 
views  he  and  his  colleagues  might  separate- 
ly hold  regarding  bimetallism,  he  could  say 
that  they  were  united  on  this  point. 

Baron  de  Courcel  said,  as  a  personal  sug- 
gestion, that  among  other  contributions  he 
thought  Great  Britain  should  open  the  In- 
dian mints  and  also  agree  to  purchase  an- 
nually £10,000,000  of  silver  for  a  series  of 
years. 

Senator  Wolcott  seconded,  the  proposal 
that  the  British  government  should  make 
this  purchase  with  proper  safeguards  and 
provisions  as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  its 
use. 

Since  this  conference  the  British  govern- 
m<  nt  has  been  considering  the  proposals 
and  finally  made  the  reply  handed  the 
United  States  ambassador  Oct.  22. 

The  reply  of  the  government  of  India  upon 
Which  Lord  Salisbury  based  his  decision  is 
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a  long  document,  giving  an  emphatic  nega- 
tive to  the  proposal  to  reopen  the  Indian 
mints.   It  says: 

"The  first  result  of  the  suggested  meas- 
ures, if  they  were  to  succeed  even  tempo- 
rarily in  their  object,  would  be  an  intense 
disturbance  of  Indian  trade  and  industry. 
There  would  be. a  sudden  rise  in  exchange, 
which,  if  the  ratio  of  15%  to  1  were  adopted, 
would  be  to  about  3  pence  the  rupee.  Such 
a  rise  would  be  enough  to  kill  our  export 
trade  for  a  time,  at  least,  unless  the  public 
were  convinced  that  the  arrangement  would 
be  permanent  and  have  the  effect  intended. 

"The  paralysis  of  trade  and  industry 
would  be  prolonged  and  would  be  accom- 
panied by  acute  individual  suffering.  None 
of  the  advantages  expected  would  be  at- 
tained and  the  country  would  pass  through 
a  critical  period  which  would  retard  its 
progress  for  years.  The  position  would  be 
disastrous  alike  to  the  state,  to  individuals 
and  to  trade  generally.  The  exchange  value 
of  the  rupee,  having  risen  suddenly,  would 
fall  equally  suddenly  to  a  point  far  lower 
than  the  present  level,  probably  9  pence, 
and  even  lower.  Such  a  fail,  apart  from 
other  disastrous  results,  would  necessitate 
additional  taxation  to  the  amount  of  many 
crores." 

The  reply  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that 
the  proposed  agreement  would  be  a  much 
more  serious  question  for  India  than  for  the 
United  States  and  France,  as  the  whole  risk 
of  disaster  from  failure  would  fall  upon 
India.  If  the  agreement  broke  down,  the 
United  States  and  France  could  take  pre- 
cautions against  a  depletion  of  their  gold 
reserve,  but  in  India  the  rupee,  when  the 
collapse  came,  would  fall  headlong  and  the 
government  would  have  no  remedy  against 
fluctuation  in  the  exchange  value  of  India's 
standard  of  value  with  the  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  silver. 

"For,"  continues  the  reply,  "if  the  Indian 
mints  are  reopened  to  silver  now  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  for  the  government 
ever  to  close  them;  and  if  it  were  possible 
it  would  be  only  after  very  large  additions 
had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  silver  in 
circulation." 

After  noting  that  "the  effect  of  the  adon- 
tion  of  the  scheme  would  probably  be 
an  increase  in  prices  in  France  and  the 
United  States,  but  a  decrease  in  India,"  a 
ehange  which  France  and  the  United  States 
"would  contemplate  with  equanimity,  but 
which  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to 
India,"  the  reply  suggests  that  the  United 
States  is  doubtless  partly  inspired  in  making 
its  proposals  by  a  fear  of  experiencing  some 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  India  has  al- 
ready surmounted  after  years  of  embarrass- 
ment. 

Then  follows  the  opinion  that  India  is  on 
the  point  of  securing  a  stable  exchange  of 
16  pence  per  rupee,  and  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly foolish  to  throw  away  the  position  al- 
ready attained  by  an  acceptance  of  pro- 
posals which,  if  they  failed  of  their  in- 
tended object,  would  place  India  permanent- 
ly under  the  silver  standard,  with  all  its 
admitted  disadvantages.  "Nothing  but  as- 
sured success  could  justify  India  in  joining 
in  the  experiment,  and ,  the  belief  is  that 
the  proposals  will  fail  to  secure  a  permanent 
ratio  of  15%  to  1.  One  reason  for  this  con- 
clusion is  that  the  arrangement  would  rest 
on  too  narrow  a  basis.  The  union  of  two 
countries,  with  a  third  lending  assistance, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  interna- 
tional union  of  a  majority  of  the  important 


countries  of  the  world  advocated  by  the 
Indian  government  in  dispatches  forwarded 
in  March  and  June,  1892,  and  in  February 
and  September,  1896. 

"We  doubt  whether  any  two  or  three  na- 
tions in  the  world,  unless  one  of  them  were 
Great  Britain,  could  establish  the  required 
stability.  It  is  certain  that  France,  the 
United  States  and  India  could  not." 

The  reply  then  proceeds  to  discuss  various 
reasons  why  the  experiment  would  not  suc- 
ceed. First,  France  and  the  United  States, 
seeing  the  prospect  of  a  total  disappearance 
of  gold  coinage  before  the  price  of  silver  has 
been  raised  to"  the  intended  ratio,  might 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  export  of  gold. 
Second,  either  country  might  be  reduced  to 
a  paper  currency,  in  which  case  the  agree- 
ment would  cease  to  operate.  Third,  a 
three-sided  agreement  would  be  open  to 
greater  risk  of  termination  by  one  or  two 
parties  than  a  many-sided  international 
agreement,  besides  which  either  France  or 
the  United  States  might  some  day  think 
some  other  nation  benefiting  at  its  expense, 
and  this  would  lead  to  discussions  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment, discussions  only  less  serious  than 
actual  termination. 

"For  these  reasons  alone,  without  consid- 
ering objections  to  the  particular  ratio  pro- 
posed, we  do  not  hesitate,"  continue  the  au- 
thors of  the  reply,  "to  recommend  that  your 
lordship  refuse  to  give  the  undertaking  de- 
sired. We  shall  be  willing  to  consider  what 
effect  the  co-operation  of  any  other  nations, 
if  secured,  may  have  on  the  problem,  but 
we  believe  that  our  best  policy  is  to  link 
ourselves  to  Great  Britain." 

They  then  proceed  to  argue  that  the  ratio 
of  15%  to  1  is  too  high.  "Differing  so  widely 
from  the  existing  ratio,  it  would  immensely 
increase  the  difficulty.  Indeed,  if  it  could 
be  secured  and  maintained  successfully,  we 
would  object  to  the  ratio  in  the  interests  of 
India,  and  we  recommend  your  lordship  on 
behalf  of  India  to  decline  to  participate  in 
or  to  do  anything  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  a  union  based  thereon. 

"As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  sud- 
den rise  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee 
would  be  so  disastrous  to  Indian  industries, 
especially  planting,  in  which  European  cap- 
ital is  largely  embarked,  that  in  our  opin- 
ion the  true  interests  of  India  demand  that 
any  measures  to  attain  stability  of  exchange 
for  gold  and  silver  should  be  based  upon  a 
ratio  not  greatly  differing  from  16  pence  the 
rupee.  Any  advantages  from  a  considerable 
rise  in  exchange  would  be  far  outweighed 
by  the  resulting  evils." 

Having  discussed  the  probable  effect  in 
various  directions  upon  India's  local  inter- ' 
ests,  the  dispatch  recommends  a  reply  in 
the  negative,  adding: 

"We  presume  that  a  union  based  upon  a 
ratio  low  enough  to  suit  our  interests  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  France  and  the  United 
States." 

In  conclusion  the  official  dispatch  inti- 
mates that  the  present  proposals  might 
have, been  favorably  considered  in  1892,  but 
"the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
made  the  position  very  different."  It  also 
notes  that  "the  conditions  under  which  we 
have  had  to  reply  to  your  lordship's  dis- 
patch preclude  our  consulting  with  the 
commercial  and  banking  communities  of  In- 
dia," but,  "even  had  another  reply  been 
possible  it  could  have  been  only  after  the 
fullest  preliminary  consideration  by  our 
banking  and  commercial  bodies." 
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Political  fHobements  of  tlje  gear  1897* 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION. 


The  monetary  convention  that  met  at 
Indianapolis  Jan.  12,  1897,  was  not  in 
^ny  sense  a  political  gathering,  yet,  as  it 
vdealt  with  the  financial  question  that 
formed  the  chief  issue  in  the  political  cam- 
paign of  1890  and  may  possibly  be  a  factor 
in  the  campaigns  of  1898  and  1900,  it  may 
:not  be  out  of  place  to  give  some  account  of 
its  proceedings  under  this  caption. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1896,  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  board  of  trade  of  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  issued  a  call  to  the  boards  of 
trade  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
'•Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Toledo,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  Minneapolis,  Grand 
Rapids,  Peoria  and  Omaha  to  send  three 
'delegates  each  to  Indianapolis  to  a  prelim- 
inary conference  to  be  held  Dec.  1,  1896, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  calling  a 
larger  conference  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  boards  of  trade  and  commercial 
organizations  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  creat- 
ing a  nonpartisan  commission  to  which 
■shall  be  assigned  the  duty  of  formulating  a 
plan  for  the  reform  of  our  currency  system, 
to  be  reported  to  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
-the  conference  or  convention. 

The  preliminary  conference  was  held  at 
the  date  specified,  and  organized  by  the 
election  of  E.  O.  Stanard  of  St.  Louis  as 
■chairman  and  Jacob  W.  Smith  of  Indian- 
apolis as  secretary.  The  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  that  a  call  was  issued  for  "a 
nonpartisan  convention  to  meet  at  the  city 
*of  Indianapolis  on  the  12th  day  of  January, 
1897,  to  be  composed  of  representative  men 
-chosen  from  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
'Commerce,  commercial  clubs  or  similar  com- 
mercial bodies  in  cities  of  8,000  or  more  in- 
habitants according  to  the  census  of  1890, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  suggest- 
ing such  legislation  as  may,  in  their  judg- 
ment, be  necessary  to  place  the  currency 
ssystem  of  the  country  upon  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis."  The  convention  met  at 
the  time  proposed,  299  delegates  being  pres- 
ent. A  permanent  organization  was  effected 
by  the  election  of  C.  Stuart  Patterson  of 
Pennsylvania  as  president  and  Jacob  W. 
.Smith  of  Indiana  as  secretary. 

The  convention  after  a  good  deal  of  de- 
bate adopted  the  following  resolutions  by 
a  practically  unanimous  vote: 

"This  convention  declares  that  it  has  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  that  a  consistent, 
straightforward  and  deliberately  planned 
monetary  system  shall  be  inaugurated,  the 
fundamental  basis  of  which  should  be- 
First,  that  the  present  gold  standard  should 
be  maintained;  second,  that  steps  should 
'be  taken  to  insure  the  ultimate  retirement 
.of  all  classes  of  United  States  notes  by  a 
gradual  and  steady  process,  and  so  as  to 
avoid  injurious  contraction  of  the  currency 
•-or  disturbance  of  the  business  interests  of 
the  country,  and  that  until  such  retirement 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  separation 
-of  the  revenue  and  note  issue  departments 
of  the  treasury;  third,  that  a  banking  sys- 
tem be  provided  which  should  furnish  credit 
facilities  to  every  portion  of  the  country 
and  a  safe  and  elastic  circulation,  and  es- 
pecially with  a  view  of  securing  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  loanable  capital  of  the  coun- 
try as  will  tend  to  equalize  the  rates  of  in- 


terest in  all  parts  thereof.   For  the  purpose 

of  effectively  promoting  the  above  objects: 

"Resolved,  That  fifteen  members  of  this 
convention  be  appointed  by  the  chairman 
to  act  as  an  executive  committee  while  this 
convention  is  not  in  session,  with  full  pow- 
ers of  this  convention.  The  executive  com- 
mittee shall  have  the  power  to  increase  its 
membership  to  any  number  not  exceeding 
forty-five,  and  five  members  thereof  shall  at 
all  times  constitute  a  quorum  of  said  com- 
mittee. 

"The  executive  committee  shall  have  spe- 
cial charge  of  the  solicitation,  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  contributions  voluntarily 
made  for  all  purposes;  shall  have  power  to 
call  this  convention  together  again  when  and 
where  it  may  seem  best  to  said  committee 
to  do  so,  and  said  committee  shall  continue 
in  office,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies,  until 
discharged  at  a  future  meeting  of  this  con- 
vention. 

"Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this 

executive  committee  to  endeavor  to  procure 
at  the  special  sessioo  of  congress  which  it 
is  understood  will  be  called  in  March  next 
legislation  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a 
monetary  commission  by  the  president  to 
consider  the  entire  question,  and  to  report 
to  congress  at  the  earliest  day  possible. 

"Or.  failing  to  secure  the  above  legislation, 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  select  a  commission  of  eleven  members, 
according  to  the  rules  and  plans  set  forth 
in  the  suggestions  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion by  Mr.  Hanna  of  Indianapolis,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Article  1.  The  commission  shall  consist 
of  eleven  members  to  be  named  by  the  exec- 
utive committee  appointed  by  this  conven- 
tion. The  executive  committee  shall  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  commission  as 
they  may  occur. 

"Art.  2.  The  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  held  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  designated  by  the  executive  committee 
of  this  convention  in  a  call  to  be  issued 
therefor,  and  at  such  meeting  the  commis- 
sion shall  organize  by  the  election  of  such 
officers  and  the  adoption  of  such  rules  and 
by-laws  for  its  own  government  as  may  be 
agreed  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  and 
thereafter  it  shall  be  governed  by  such  rules 
and  by-laws,  subject  to  these  articles. 

"Art.  3.  All  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  com- 
mission, and  all  its  proceedings,  shall  be 
directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  of  its  creation,  which  are  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  monetary  .af- 
fairs and  needs  of  this  country,  in  all  rela- 
tions and  aspects,  and  to  make  appropriate 
suggestions  as  to  any  evils  found  to  exist 
and  the  remedies  therefor;  and  no  limit  is 
placed  upon  the  scope  of  such  inquiry,  or 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  same,  ex- 
cepting only  that  the  expenses  thereof  shall 
not  exceed  the  sums  set  apart  for  such  pur- 
pose by  the  executive  committee. 

"Art.  4.  The  executive  committee  of  this 
convention  shall  use  so  much  of  the  volun- 
tary contributions  made  to  it  as  may  be 
available  for  that  purpose  to  defray  all 
necessary  expenses  of  the  commission*  and 
shall  notify  the  commission  from  time  to 
time  of  the  amount  so  available,  in  order 
that  it  may  regulate  its  expenditures  ac- 
cordingly;   and  no  liability  shall  attach  to 
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said  committee  or  to  this  convention  beyond 
the  amount  so  notified. 

"Art.  5.  When  the  labors  of  this  commis- 
sion have  been  completed  as  far  as  practica- 
ble the  executive  committee,  if  it  deem  it  ad- 
visable, shall  issue  a  call  to  bring  this  con- 
vention together  again  at  a  time  and  place 
designated  in  such  call,  and  at  the  meeting 
so  convened  the  commission  shall  make  re- 
port of  its  doings  and  suggestions  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  it'  shall  deem  best 
adapted  to  present  the  same  to  this  con- 
vention and  its  members  for  action,  and,  if 
legislation  is  deemed  advisable,  shall  ac- 
company  such  report  with  a  draft  of  such 
bill  or  bills  providing  for  such  legislation. 

"Resolved,  That  all  resolutions  and  com- 
munications as  to  methods  of  currency  re- 
form which  have  been  presented  to  this  con- 
vention be  referred  to  such  commission  when 
formed." 

The  executive  committee  appointed  by  the 
chairman  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions was  composed  as  follows:  H.  H. 
Hanna,  Indianapolis,  chairman;  M.L..  Craw- 
ford. Dallas,  Tex.;  W.  B.  Dean,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  J.  W.  Fries,  Salem.  N.  C;  J.  F. 
Hanson,  Macon,  Ga.;  C.  C.  Harrison,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Rowland  Hazard,  Peacedale, 
R.  I.;    J.  P.  Irish,  Oakland,  Cal. ;    H.  H. 


Kohlsaat,  Chicago,  111. ;  J.  J.  Mitchell,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  A.  E.  Orr,  New  York  city; 
G.  F.  Peabody,  New  York  city;  T.  C. 
Power,  Helena,  Mont.;  E.  O.  Stanard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  A.  E.  Willson,  Louisville,  Ky~ 
President  McKinley  in  a  special  message,, 
asked  congress  to  authorize  him  to  appoint 
a  commission  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going resolutions.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives voted  favorably,  but  the  bill  was  not 
reported  back  from  the  finance  committee 
of  the  senate  before  adjournment  of  con- 
gress. The  executive  committee  of  the  con- 
vention, acting  under  the  instructions  set 
forth  in  the  resolutions  referred  to,  chose  a 
volunteer  commission  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing representative  men:  George  F.  Ed- 
munds, of  Vermont,  chairman;  Charles  S. 
Fairehild,  of  New  York  city;  C.  Stuart 
Patterson,  of  Philadelphia;  Stuvvesant 
Fish,  of  New  York  city:  J.  W.  Fries,  of 
Salem,  N.  C;  T.  G.  Bush,  of  Anniston, 
Ala.;  George  E.  Leighton,  of  St.  Louis,, 
Mo.;  W.  B.  Dean,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  R„ 
S.  Taylor,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Louis  A, 
Garnett,  of  San  Francisco;  J.  L.  Laughlin, 
of  Chicago. 

This  commission  was  in  session  in  Wash- 
ington in  October  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  subject  and  preparing  a  plan  for 
i  recommendation  for  legislation. 


THE  SILVER  REPUBLICANS. 


The  bolt  of  the  silver  republicans  from 
the  national  convention  in  St.  Louis  re- 
sulted in  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  party 
committed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  a 
fundamental  principle.  Accordingly,  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1897,  the  following  ad- 
dress was  issued: 

To  the  Silver  Republicans  of  the  United 
States:  There  could  not  be  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  great  law  by  which  in  free 
government  the  rise,  progress  and  decline  of 
parties  are  determined  than  that  afforded  by 
recent  and  present  political  developments  in 
the  United  States.  Political  parties  are 
practical  instruments  for  executing  the  will 
of  the  people  in  respect  to  principles  and 
policies  of  governments. 

They,  therefore,  should  represent  and  re- 
spond to  public  opinion  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward the  problems  which  the  experience  of 
the  nation  from  time  to  time  brings  forward 
for  solution.  It  is  not  parties  that  make 
issues,  but  it  is  issues  that  make  parties. 

For  years  events  have  been  forcing  upon 
the  country,  with  ever-increasing  definite- 
ness  and  emphasis,  the  necessity  of  reform 
in  our  monetary  system  as  respects  both  the 
coinage  of  the  metallic  money  and  the  regu- 
lation and  control  of  credit  currency.  Under 
stress  of  experience  and  consequent  investi- 
gations, opinions  have  been  gradually  crys- 
tallizing. In  this  process  the  line  of  cleav- 
age has  paid  little  regard  to  previously  ex- 
isting party  demarcations,  and  to-day  the 
most  careless  observer  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  genius  of  the  natioi  is  approaching 
a  settlement  of  this  momentous  controversy 
through  the  agency  of  political  instruments 
now  being  fashioned  to  its  hand. 

In  the  story  of  these  formative  events  the 
so-called  silver  republicans  have  taken  an 
important  part  and  discharged  a  necessary 
function.  In  doing  so  they  have  not  sur- 
rendered their  conviction  on  certain  other 
great  principles  of  political  economy  and 
government,  but  thev  realize  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  not  capable  of  successful  appli- 
cation under  the  present  monetary  condi- 
tions. They  believe,  therefore,  that  the  ade- 
quate treatment  of  all  other  issues  must 


await  the  correct  decision  of  the  dominant 
one  thus  presented.  In  this  spirit  they 
co-operated  with  the  organized  forces  of  bi- 
metallism in  the  last  campaign.  Every  con- 
sideration of  patriotism  and  expediency- 
seems  to  counsel  a  continuation  of  that  pol- 
icy. 

Silver  republicans  believe  themselves  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  original  spirit  of  the 
old  republican  party,  and  they  claim  a  prop- 
erty in  its  great  names  and  glorious  tradi- 
tions, justified  by  the  splendid  services  and 
sanctified  by  the  sacred  memories  of  the 
time  when  that  party  embodied  the  aspira- 
tions and  spoke  the  purposes  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  American  people.  That  party 
was  born  in  answer  to  the  cry  for  a  cham- 
pion of  liberty.  Its  early  words  were  words) 
of  comfort  and  assurance  to  the  oppressed. 
Its  great  deeds,  by  which  it  will  hereafter 
live  in  history,  were  deeds  of  patriotism. 
Its  policies  professed  above  all  things  to 
hold  dear  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people  as  against  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  silver  republicans  cannot  forget  that 
history.  They  cannot  to-day  follow  those 
who  have  usurped  the  dominion  of  thht 
party  into  a  shameless  adandonment  of 
American  interests  and  the  tyranny  of  an 
alien  money  system.  They  believe  that  the 
duty  of  the  hour  demands  that  they  main- 
tain their  identity  and  perfect  their  or- 
ganization. 

Circumstances  have  sometimes  in  the  past 
thrust  upon  the  undersigned  responsibilities 
on  behalf  of  silver  republicans  which,  in  the 
absence  of  formal  organization,  we  have  felt 
warranted  in  assuming.  Recently,  however, 
we  have  received  a  vast  number  of  anxious 
inquiries  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
upon  the  question  of  party  policy  and  re- 
questing us  to  give  some  definite  direction 
thereto.  These  communications  exhibit  a 
surprising  and  gratifying  unanimity  in  sen- 
timent and  plan. 

Responding  to  these  earnest  suggestions, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressing  our  own 
deliberate  opinion,  we  urge  upon  the  silver 
republicans  of  the  United  States,  and  upon 
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all  citizens  of  whatsoever  previous  party  as- 
sociation, who  arc  willing  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  political  action  until  the  great  mone- 
tary issue  is  settled,  and  settled  right,  that 
immediate  stops  be  taken  to  perfect  organ- 
izations in  the  various  states  and  territories, 
to  the  end  that  thereafter  a  national  con- 
vention inav  he  held  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  authoritative  pronouncement  to  the 
■country  and  effecting  a  national  organiza- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  possible  each  of  the  states  and 
territories  should  designate  a  member  of  the 
provisional  national  committee  of  the  silver 
republican  party,  which  committee  will  have 
charge  of  the  calling  of  the  national  conven- 
tion and  of  all  matters  preliminary  thereto. 
Meanwhile  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
naming  Mr.  Charles  A.  Towne  Of  Minnesota 
as  chairman  of  said  provisional  national 
commit  to*1,  whose  official  address  for  the 
present  will  be  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
to  whom  all  communications  should  be  smu. 
The  provisional  national  committee  is  here- 
by called  to  meet  In  executive  session  at  the 
City  of  Chicago,  at  a  place  to  be  seasonably 
announced  by  the  chairman,  on  Tuesday,  the 
8th  day  of  June,  1897. 

Signed  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  22d 
■day  of  February,  1S97,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  "first  American,"  whose  life 
was  a  sublime  example  of  patriotism,  and 
whose  precept,  placing  duty  to  country 
above  and  beyond  all  party  obligation,  is  a 
deathless  watchword  or  political  liberty. 

H.  M.  TELLER. 

FRED  T.  DUBOIS. 

FRANK  J.  CANNON. 

R.  E.  PETTIGREW. 

LEE  MANTLE. 

JOHN  P.  JONES. 

CHARLES  A.  TOWNE. 

CHARLES  S.  HARTMAN. 

JOHN  F.  SHAFROTH. 

C.  E.  ALLEN. 
The  convention  met  at  Chicago  at  the 
time  specified.  Charles  A.  Towne  of  Minne- 
sota was  chosen  chairman  and  James  B. 
Menager  of  West  Virginia  was  selected  sec- 
retary. 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  the 
following  delegates  from  thirty-one  states 
entitled  to  seats:  Alabama,  Cutler  Smith; 
Arkansas,  Thomas  Boles;  California,  Na- 
than Cole,  Jr.;  Colorado,  A.  M.  Stevenson; 
Connecticut,  Joseph  Sheldon;  Delaware, 
Charles  G.  Prettyman;  Idaho.  Frederick  T. 
Dubois;  Illinois.  J.  H.  Teller;  Indiana, 
Flavius  J.  Van  Vorhis;  Iowa,  William  Con- 
nor; Kansas,  Dr.  Frank  B.  Lawrence;  Ken- 
tucky, A.  J.  Mosset;  Louisiana,  S.  L* Carey; 
Michigan,  C.  E.  Watkins;  Minnesota,  Frank 
A.  Day;  Missouri,  J.  D.  Clarkson;  Montana, 
Charles  S.  Hartman;  Nebraska,  D.  D.  Greg- 
ory; New  Jersey.  James  H.  Fleming;  New 
York,  Benjamin  S.  Dean;  North  Dakota,  H. 
M.  Creel;  Ohio,  J.  C.  Harper;  Oklahoma,  Dr. 
F.  S.  Peck;  Oregon,  B.  H.  Lien;  Utah,  W. 
C.  Jones;  Washington,  George  W.  Thomp- 
son; West  Virginia,  J.  B.  Menager;  Wis- 
consin, Dr.  D.  Park  Powell;  Wyoming,  A. 
A.  Johnson. 

No  regular  platform  was  adopted,  but  the 
main  purpose  of  the  organization  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  It  is  not  the  province  of  this 
committee  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the 
national  convention  in  the  formation  of  a 
platform  and  declaration  of  principles;  but, 

Whereas,  In  order  to  preclude  any  basis 
for  either   misunderstanding  or  misrepre- 


sentation as  to  the  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion it  is  prudent  to  make  known  the  con- 
trolling principle  of  its  existence;  therefore, 
Resolved.  That  the  silver  republican  party 
01  the  United  States  favors  the  immediate 
establishment  of  bimetallism  by  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  United  States  through 
the  tree  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  the  clothing  of  both 
metals  equally  with  every  attribute  of  full 
money,  with  the  right  to  every  debtor  to 
choose  which  coin  shall  be  the  basis  of  pay- 
ment ;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  achievement  of  this 
great  object  is  deemed  by  us  of  paramount 
political  importance,  and  shall  form  the  con- 
trolling motive  of  our  political  action  until 
it  is  accomplished. 

Your  committee  on  plans  and  organization 
for  the  silver  republican  party  of  the  United 
States  beg  leave  to  submit  this,  our  report: 

1.  We  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
national  executive  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers, including  the  national  chairman,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  national 
committee. 

2.  That  this  committee  be  empowered  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in  or- 
der to  fill  any  vacancies  existing  or  which 
may  exist  at  any  time  in  the  national  com- 
mittee. 

3.  The  executive  committee,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  national  committee, 
is  authorized  to  call  a  national  convention 
of  the  silver  republican  partv  to  meet  at 
such  time  and  place  as  they  may  designate, 
and  to  perfect  the  necessary  details  there- 
for. 

4.  In  those  states  where  organizations  are 
not  complete  the  members  of  the  national 
committee  for  such  states  shall  take  such 
steps  under  the  direction  of  the  national 
executive  committee  as  are  necessary  to 
complete  such  organizations. 

The  resolutions  were  signed  by  Fred  T. 
Dubois,  Idaho,  chairman;  J.  J.  Harper, 
Ohio;  J.  D.  Clarkson,  Missouri;  E.  C.  Wat- 
kins,  Michigan;  A.  J.  Mosset,  Kentucky; 
A.  M.  Stevenson,  Colorado;  Charles  A. 
Towne,  Minnesota,  and  Ben  S.  Dean,  secre- 
tary, New  York. 

The  following  national  committeemen 
were  named: 

Alabama,  Cutler  Smith;  Arkansas,  Thomas 
Boles;  California,  Nathan  Cole;  Colorado, 

A.  M.  Stevenson;  Connecticut,  Joseph  Shel- 
don; Delaware,  Charles  G.  Prettiman;  Ida- 
ho, F.  T.  Dubois;  Illinois.  James  H.  Teller; 
Indiana,  F.  J.  Van  Voorhis;  Iowa,  William 
Connor;  Kansas,  Frank  B.  LawTrence;  Ken- 
tucky, A.  J.  Mosset;  Louisiana,  S.  L.  Carey; 
Massachusetts,  Norman  Cameron;  Michigan, 
C.  E.  Watkins;  Minnesota,  Frank  A.  Day; 
Missouri,  J.  D.  Clarkson;  Montana,  Charles 
S.  Hartman;  Nebraska,  D.  D.  Gregory;  New 
Jersey,  James  H.  Fleming;  New  York,  Ben 
S.  Dean;. North  Dakota,  H.  M.  Creel;  Ohio, 
J.  J.  Harper;  Oklahoma,  F.  S.  Peck;  Ore- 
gon, Charles  W.  Talmage;  South  Dakota, 

B.  H.  Lien;  Utah.  W.  C.  Jones;  Washing- 
ton, George  W.  Thompson;  West  Virginia, 
J.  B.  Menager;  Wisconsin,  D.  Frank  Powell; 
Wyoming,  A.  A.  Johnson. 

An  executive  committee  of  seven  members 
was  appointed  and  ex-Senator  F.  T.  Dubois 
was  named  as  chairman. 

No  conclusion  was  reached  as  to  when  or 
where  the  national  convention  will  be  held, 
nor  was  any  desire  manifested  to  anticipate 
the  action  of  that  convention. 
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A  new  party  was  organized  at  St.  Louis 
at  a  convention  held  Aug.  25  and  26,  1897. 
About  fifty  delegates,  representing  nine 
states  and  one  territory,  were  present.  E. 
H.  Sellers  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  elected 
chairman  and  the  following  somewhat 
lengthy  platform  was  adopted: 

1.  With  the  nation,  as  with  the  individual, 
the  most  potent  safeguard  of  prosperity  is 
an  abundant  revenue.  We  therefore  favor 
such  an  adjustment  of  our  tariff  and  inter- 
nal revenue  schedules  as  will  produce  rev- 
enues suthcient  to  meet  all  expenditures 
requisite  in  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment and  afford  protection  to  all  productive 
labor;  to  the  end  that  all  legitimate  de- 
mands upon  the  treasury  may  be  promptly 
met  without  resort  to  questionable  issues  of 
interest-bearing  obligations. 

2.  Whenever  and  wherever  reciprocal  trade 
relations  can  be  fostered  with  foreign  na- 
tions the  result  will  tend  to  a  practical 
stimulus  of  American  commerce;  therefore 
we  favor  such  treaty  relations  with  all  na- 
tions as  will  promote  a  reciprocal  trade  rel- 
ative to  products  not  produced  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  for  this  reason  no  article  of  foreign  pro- 
duction, unless  included  among  those  enu- 
merated in  a  reciprocal  schedule,  should  be 
admitted  free. 

3.  All  merchandise  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms  should  be  subject  to  a  tonnage  tax, 
such  tax  to  be  fixed  by  congress  and  be  for 
and  used  exclusively  as  a  subsidy  to  Ameri- 
can vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade;  and 
no  ship  of  foreign  construction  should  be 
admitted  to  register  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  establishment  of  the  standards 
of  value  and  the  issue  of  a  legal  circulating 
medium  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  na- 
tional government,  and  that  prerogative 
cannot  be  lawfully  delegated  to  states  or 
private  corporations.  Since  nearly  or  quite 
99  per  cent  of  all  business  transactions 
of  the  country  are  accomplished  without 
the  use  of  specie— and  the  experience  of 
fifteen  years  during  and  subsequent  to  the 
late  war  demonstrated  conclusively  that  a 
metallic  currency  was  in  no  sense  necessary 
to  the  material  advancement  of  our  people- 
we  favor  the  demonetization  of  bo£h  gold 
and  silver,  the  prohibition  of  contracts  f&r 
payment  in  coin  of  either  metal,  and  the 
substitution  of  metallic  tokens  for  our  pres- 
ent minor  coins. 

5.  All  currency  should  be  in  the  form  of 
treasury  notes  of  unlimited  legal-tender 
quality,  and  in  such  quantity  as  shall  facili- 
tate the  freest  commercial  exchanges;  anu 
every  other  form  of  currency  notes  should  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

6.  No  privilege  can  properly  be  granted  to 
aggregated  capital  that  is  not  accorded  on 
like  terms  to  our  humblest  citizen;  therefore 
all  necessary  and  duly  authorized  issues  of 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  should  invariably  be  offered  to  our 
own  people,  in  sums  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  compati- 
ble with  their  issue  at  par. 

7.  We  demand  the  issuance  in  an  annual 
series  of  low-interest-bearing  savings  cer- 
tificates in  multiples  sufficiently  small  to 
insure  wide  popular  investment,  and  which 
shall  be  exchangeable  at  all  times  for  the 
non-interest-bearing  notes  of  the  United 
States  and  convertible  into  currency  at  par 
at  the  option  of  the  holder.  For  the  purpose 
of  insuring  the  stability  of  all  the  obliga- 


tions of  the  government  congress  should 
provide  for  the  payment  at  maturity,  of  all 
such  certificates  in  either  gold  or  silver  bul- 
lion, at  government  option,  at  regular  mar- 
ket rates,  and  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
same  whenever  returned  to  the  treasury 
through  conversion  or  payment.  Their  use 
by  banks  as  an  investment  for  their  "re- 
serve" funds  should  be  authorized,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  small  investors  the  issue 
and  conversion  of  these  certificates  should 
also  be  authorized  at  all  postothces  and  de- 
positories. 

8.  All  existing  obligations  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  paid  at  maturity,  in  strict 
conformity  with  their  expressed  conditions. 
For  this  purpose  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
withdrawn  from  circulation  should  be  held 
in  the  treasury  for  the  redemption  of  such 
bonds  as  are  specifically  payable  in  coin. 
No  option  favorable  to  the  treasury  should 
be  waived  or  construed  to  favor  the  holders. 

9.  The  mints  of  the  United  States  should 
be  open  to  American  citizens  free  of  charge 
for  the  assaying,  refining,  casting  into  bars 
and  stamping  weight  and  fineness  of  all  gold 
and  silver  from  mines  within  our  own  terri- 
tory. 

10.  Attachment  to  the  soil  is  the  best  con-  - 
servator  of  patriotism;  therefore  all  gov- 
ernment lands  should  be  held  for  sale  or 
homestead  entry,  to  bona  fide  settlers  only; 
and  alien  ownership  should,  after  a  limited 
time  defined  by  statute,  be  prohibited. 
Hereafter  no  public  lands  should  be  donated 
or  sold  to  any  corporation,  under  any  name 
or  pretense  whatever. 

11.  All  mineral  lands,  including  coal  min- 
ing property  and  other  natural  sources  of 
wealth  of  this  character,  should  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  national  government, 
and  all  such  mineral  properties  should  be 
open  for  operation  to  all  citizens,  in  limited 
areas  and  at  a  reasonable  royalty. 

12.  All  public  conveyances  and  utilities 
should  be  owned  or  controlled  by  the  f?ov- 
ernment,  national,  state,  county  or  munici- 
pal, as  the  subject  demands. 

13.  We  demand  the  taxation  of  all  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  not  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  public. 

14.  Taxation  without  representation  is 
wrong;  therefore  we  favor  the  immediate 
submission  to  the  different  states  of  the 
question  of  equal  suffrage  for  both  sexes. 

15.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  broad  enough  to  permit  of  the  passage  of 
an  act  by  the  national  congress  providing 
for  an  income  tax  to  be  levied  upon  all  in- 
comes. WTe  therefore  demand  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law  as  speedily  as  possible. 

16.  The  admission  of  psiupers,  criminals 
and  idiots  of  other  countries  to  the  United 
States  must  be  prohibited  and  American  la- 
bor protected  by  placing  a  tax  of  at  least 
$200  upon  all  single  persons  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  upward  who  do  not  come  as  fami- 
lies, and  a  tax  upon  the  head  of  a  family 
of  $200,  and  $50  for  each  minor  child  of  such 
family,  such  sums  to  be  paid  into  the  na- 
tional treasury.  The  heads  of  families,  or 
single  persons,  must  have  money  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  one  year  after  their  ar- 
rival; said  immigrants  14  years,  and  upward 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  language 
of  the  country  from  which  they  came. 

17.  No  alien  should  become  a  citizen  or  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  until  he 
shall  have  resided  continuously  in  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
seven  years  after  declaring  his  intention  to 
become  such  citizen.   Nor  shall  such  alien 
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then  become  a  citizen  and  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise the  suffrages  thereof  until  he  shall  be 
able  to  satisfy  g  court  of  record  that  he  can 
read  and  write  the  English  language. 

18.  The  power  of  naturalization  should  bo 
restricted  to  the  United  States  courts  of 
judicature,  and  never  exercised  within  three 
months  immediately  preceding  a  presidential, 
state  or  other  election. 

19.  Hereafter  all  persons  born  in  the 
United  States  must,  before  exercising  the 
right  of  sufrage,  be  able  to  read  and  write 
in  the  English  language;  and  we  demand  the 
enactment  of  a  compulsory  education  law 
throughout  the  states  which  will  keep  all 
children  in  school  six  months  in  each  year 
from  the  age  of  5  until  the  age  of  16  years, 
and  that  free  textbooks  be  supplied  by  the 
state. 

20.  American  Indians  should  be  admitted 
to  citizenship  under  the  same  conditions  as 
are  imposed  upon  native-born  citizens;  and 
we  demand  that  the  government  live  up  to 
the  letter  of  its  treaty  agreements  with 
them  in  every  particular  and  not  allow  any 
misuse  of  their  allowances  by  agents  of  the 
government  or  others,  under  penalty  of  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

21.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  president,  vice-president  and 
United  States  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  United  States  senators  should  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and,  the 
president  should  be  ineligible  for  a  second 
election. 

22.  The  power  of  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  has  become,  and  is.  little 
less  than  that  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try; therefore,  the  constitution  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  that  the  speaker  be 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  and  take 
his  seat  at  the  biennial  organization  of  each 
congress. 

23.  While  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  5)  that  leg- 
islative bodies  shall  be  the  judges  of  the 
election  returns  and  qualification  of  their 
own  members,  congress  and  all  state  legis- 
latures are  empowered;  and  should  provide 
by  law  that  all  contested  elections  should  be 
judicially  determined  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  within  sixty  days  after 
said  elections  in  the  districts  where  such 
elections  are  held  and  that  the  certificates  of 
such  coifrts  shall  be  the  legal  credentials  of 
the  holders  thereof  to  seats  in  such  legis- 
lative bodies,  subject  only  to  review  by  each 
legislative  body  upon  the  record  evidence 
taken  before  said  courts. 

24.  We  demand  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed sixteenth  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Article  XVI.  Neither  congress  nor  any 
state  shall  pass  any  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  nor  use  the  property 
or  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  of  any 
state,  nor  any  money  raised  by  taxation,  in 
maintaining  or  aiding,  by  appropriation,  pay- 
ment for  services,  expenses  or  otherwise, 
any  church,  religious  denomination  or  re- 
ligious society  or  any  institution,  society  or 
undertaking  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under 
sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control.  ' 

25.  The  federal  constitution  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  a  uniform  system  of 
laws,  and  uniform  code  of  practice  in  con- 
nection therewith,  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
society  in  all  our  interstate  relations.  Such 
system  should  cover  the  ground  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  law,  and  embrace  all  ma  tiers 
of  a  general  nature  and  such  as  can  be  con- 


sidered federal  in  their  character,  without 
interference  with  any  of  the  police  powers 
or  internal  government  of  any  individual 

state. 

26.  The  importunities  of  office  seekers  and 
place  hunters  not  only  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  executive  of  the  nation  but  occupy 
his  time  to  the  distinct  detriment  of  more 
important  matters;  we  therefore  insist  that 
all  government  appointments,  except  cabi- 
net officers,  ambassadors,  envoys  plenipo- 
tentiary, ministers,  judges,  territorial  gov- 
ernors, consuls-general,  generals  in  the  army 
and  admirals  in  the  navy  be  relegated  to  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  estab- 
lished therefor  by  law. 

27.  The  civil-service  system  of  the  United 
States,  as  now  recognized,  has  entailed  upon 
our  country  serious  and  evil  consequences; 
therefore  we  favor  the  reference  of  all  civil- 
service  appointments  to  such  members  of  the 
cabinet  as  have  Immediate  control  of  the 
several  departments  for  which  such  appoint- 
m<  Dts  are  designed,  and  insist  upon  the 
abolition  of  all  civil-service  rules  for  exam- 
ination and  the  making  of  all  appointments 
on  original  diplomas  from  public  educational 
institutions,  showing  fitness  of  applicants 
and  appointing  all  applicants  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  service,  filling  all  higher  grades  by 
promotions  based  upon  approved  capacity. 
The  inefficients  and  "holdovers"  who  have 
received  their  appointments  arbitrarily 
through  partisan  selfishness  and  arrogance 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

28.  We  believe  it  would  be  wise  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  good  to  all  our  peo- 
ple if  the  constitution  of  the  United  States— 
and  to  accord  with  it  the  constitution  of 
every  state— were  so  amended  as  to  provide 
for  a  system  of  initiative  and  referendum  by 
which  organic  statutes  and  laws  involving 
large  expenditures  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, beyond  the  amount  apportioned  and 
fixed  by  law,  or  the  granting  of  franchises  to 
railroads  or  corporations  or  persons,  and 
all  attempts  to  organize  "trusts"  and  "com- 
bines" under  color  of  law,  should  have  their 

♦initiative  in  at  least  five  states,  and,  if  en- 
acted, be  referred  for  approval  to  the  voters 
of  the  United  States  at  the  next  congres- 
sional election. 

29.  Believing  the  so-called  "trusts,"  "mo- 
nopolies" and  "combines"  to  be  a  great 
and  growing  evil  in  our  country,  and  one 
which  will  sooner  or  later  bring  dire  dis- 
aster upon  our  land,  we  urge  that  immediate 
restrictive  legislation  should  be  enacted  by 
the  federal  government  to  abolish  and  pro- 
hibit them,  and  that  any  attempt  under 
color  of  interstate  privilege  to  "corner"  the 
products  of  our  land  should  be  dealt  with  as 
a  crime. 

30.  All  our  laboring  classes  and  wage-earn- 
ers should  be  protected  against  the  compe- 
tition of  alien  labor,  skilled  or  unskilled, 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  contract  labor 
should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

31.  We  believe  that  a  general  nonsectarian 
public-school  svstem  is  the  bulwark  of  our 
nation's  liberties  and  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  government  rests.  It  is  therefore 
a  subject  of  national  interest  and  concern, 
and  its  control  should  be  directed  by  the 
national  government  in  order  that  the  sys- 
tem may  be  made  uniform  throughout  the 
states.  Hence  we  favor  such  amendments 
to  our  fundamental  law  as  will  make  the 
system  national  in  its  character  and  place 
it  under  the  dominion  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

32.  In  the  settlement  of  international  dif- 
ferences war  should  be  the  last  resort;  but 
true  patriotism  requires  that  every  natioo 
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should  be  prepared  to  protect  its  interests 
at  home  or  abroad.  For  that  reason  our 
navy  should  be  adequate  for  the  protection 
and  defense  of  all  our  seacoast  and  our 
commercial  interests  upon  the  high  seas. 

33.  We  believe  in  the  principles  enunciated 
In  the  "Monroe  doctrine"  and  demand  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  insist 
upon  its  enforcement  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

34.  We  insist  that  the  Hawaiian  islands 
should  and  of  right  ought  to  belong  to  the 
United  States;  we  therefore  favor  the  pro- 
posed treaty  of  annexation. 

35.  The  tripartite  agreement  now  existing 
relative  to  the  Samoan  islands  is  unwise, 
and  the  interests  of  the  United  States  there- 
in are  paramount.  We  therefore  favor  a 
protectorate. 

36.  We  insist  that  the  barbarous  and 
bloody  conflict  now  being  waged  in  the  is- 
land of  Cuba  should  be  speedily  terminated, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  should,  in  the  interest  of  civilization 
and  humanity,  intervene  to  secure  its  imme- 
diate cessation. 

37.  No  soldier  of  the  republic  should  suffer 
from  want;  we  therefore  favor  adequate 
pension  laws,  impartially  administered,  but 
are  opposed  to  any  discrimination  between 
the  widows  of  officers  and  privates. 

38.  We  enjoin  strict  obedience  to  the  law 
at  all  times,  but  hold  that  it  should  never 
be  invoked  to  abridge  the  constitutional 
right  of  our  citizens  to  peaceable  assembly, 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  reasonable  use, 
unhindered,  of  our  public  highways. 

39.  The  elective  franchise  is  a  sacred  right 
and  every  citizen  must  be  fully  protected  in 
its  exercise. 

Finally,  we  believe  in  the  elevatiqn  of  the 
people  and  the  protection  of  their  lights  by 
teaching  them  freedom  of  thought  and  free- 
dom of  conscience  in  all  the  walks  of  civ- 
ilized life;  likewise,  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  all  matters  of  social  concern 
and  entire  freedom  from  foreign  influences 
which  are  not  wholly  in  harmony  with  our 
American  republican  form  of  government; 
and  we  have  the  most  unbounded  faith  in 
the  ability  of  this  nation  to  maintain  its 
own  institutions,  regardless  of  the  opinions 
or  enactments  of  any  other  person,  nation 
or  people.  To  accomplish  these  purposes  we 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  maintain  amicable 
relations  with  other  nations,  defend  our  ter- 
ritory, extend  our  commerce  and  set  an  ex- 
ample before  the  world  of  an  advanced 
thought  and  civilization  consistent  with  the 
American  idea  of  free  and  independent  gov- 
ernment. 

The  convention  recommended  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  principles  as  a  platform 
for  the  several  states: 

1.  All  public  utilities  inhering  to  the  state 
shall  be  placed  under  such  supervision  and 
legislative  control  as  will  best  insure  equal 
benefits  to  all  the  people. 

2.  The  existence  or  employment  of  private 
armed  bodies  shall  be  prohibited. 

3.  The  initiative  and  referendum  should  be 
employed  in  the  formation  of  all  laws  and 
ordinances  affecting  the  rights  of  the  people. 

4.  The  best  ballot  system  should  be 
adopted  for  all  elections.  There  should  be 
but  one  election  held  in  any  one  year  for 
national,  state,  county,  town  or  municipal 
officers. 

5.  Registration  and  election  law3  should 
secure  to  every  lawful  voter  the  right  to 
cast  a  ballot  at  every  election  and  have  the 
same  correctly  returned.  Registration  of 
voters  should  be  completed  on  the  same  day 
by  a  system  of  school-district  and  neighbor- 


hood meetings,  convened  by  due  public  no- 
tice, at  such  an  hour  as  will  not  conflict 
with  general  business  pursuits,  not  less  than 
ninety  days  previous  to  the  day  of  election. 
Nominations  of  candidates  for  official  posi- 
tions shall  be  made  at  a  primary  election 
(and  not  by  caucuses)  to  be  held  on  a  day 
fixed  by  law,  not  more  than  sixty  nor  less 
than  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  general 
elections.  All  legislative  offices  should  be 
so  grouped  as  to  insure  minority  representa- 
tion. 

6.  We  advocate  equal  suffrage  for  both  sexes, 
based  upon  an  educational  qualification. 

7.  Neither  the  state,  county  nor  munici- 
pality shall  contribute  to  the  support  of  any 
institution  under  denominational,  sectarian 
or  private  control. 

8.  We  insist  upon  the  taxation  of  all  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  not  owned  by  the 
public. 

9.  We  consider  the  nonsectarian  free  pub- 
lic school  as  the  only  place  where  American 
children  can  obtain  a  practical  education, 
and  we  protest  against  the  employment  of 
any  person  or  persons  not  in  sympathy  with 
our  American  institutions  as  officers  or 
teachers  therein. 

10.  All  corporations  sole  must  be  abolished. 

11.  All  hospitals,  asylums,  reformatories 
and  other  institutions  occupied  by  persons 
of  either  sex,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
whether  public  or  private  or  semi-private, 
must  be  at  all  times  subject  to  public  in- 
spection. 

12.  Labor  must  be  recognized  as  the  direct 
source  of  wealth.  Its  rights  must  be  main- 
tained equally  with  those  of  capital.  All  in- 
dustrial pursuits  should  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way,  and,  the  bet- 
ter to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts,  co-opera- 
tion between  employers  and  employes  should! 
be  the  rule  to  be  encouraged  and  adopted. 
Wage-earners  must  be  protected  against  the 
competition  of  alien  labor,  skilled  or  un- 
skilled, and  the  importation  of  contract  la- 
bor into  the  state  prohibited  by  law. 

13.  "Trusts"  and  "combines"  must  be  pro- 
hibited by  immediate  and  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

14.  Municipal  government  should  be  con- 
ducted on  strictly  business  principles  only. 
Public  utilities  and  necessities  existing 
within  the  province  of  city  government, 
such  as  gas,  electric  lights,  water,  street 
and  elevated  railroads,  bridges,  ferries,  etc., 
shoifld  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  city, 
subject  only  to  the  general  laws  of  the  state. 

15.  The  burden  of  taxation  caused  by  in- 
temperance and  crime  should  be  regulated 
and  lessened  as  much  as  possible  by  wise 
and  equitaDie  legislation.  We  favor  local 
option  throughout  the  states  and  call  upon 
the  government  to  restrict  the  importation 
of  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  by  way  of 
original  packages,  under  the  guise  of  inter- 
state commerce,  into  any  state  which  deems 
it  wise  and  proper  to  exercise  its  police 
powers  in  the  control  of  or  the  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic;  this  being  one  of  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  states  by  the  federal 
constitution. 

16.  Convict  labor  must  not  be  brought  in 
competition  with  free  labor,  and  convict 
contract  labor  must  be  prohibited. 

National  headquarters  have  been  opened  at 
Detroit.  The  following  executive  commit- 
tee was  chosen:  E.  H.  Sellers,  chalnnan; 
Charles  Cochran,  secretary;  W.  J.  H.  Tray- 
nor,  treasurer;  W.  C.  Holden,  Illinois; 
James  A.  Phelps,  New  York;  Dr.  A.  C.  Mil- 
ler, Michigan:  Allison  Stocker,  Colorado;  D. 
L.  Tubbs.  Iowa;  H.  A.  Thompson,  Missouri; 
G.  H.  Lyttle,  Ohio. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  SUFFRAGE. 


Requirements  as  to 
citizenship.  * 


Previous 
Residence 
Required. 


Excluded  from 
voting. 


Citizens,  or  alien  who  lias 
declared  his  intentions; 
must  exhibit  poll-tax  re- 
ceipt. 

Like  Alabama  


Citizens  by  nativity;  nat- 
uralized for  96  days  or 
treaty  of  Queretaro. 
Citizens,  or  alien  who  has 
declared  his  intention  4 
months  before  offering  to 
vote;  unlimited  woman  suf- 
frage. 

Citizens  who  can  read  

Citizens  and  paying co.  tax; 
limited  woman  suffrage. 
Citizens  or  alien  who  has 
declared  his  intention  and 
paid  capitation  tax  2  years; 
women  at  school  elections. 
Citizens  who  have  paid  all 
taxes  since  1877. 


limited  woman 


Citizens; 
suffrage. 

Citizens;  women  at  school 
elections, 
Citizens  or  alien  who  has 
declared  intention  and  re- 
sided 1  year  in  U.  S.  and  6 
months  in  state;  limited 
woman  suffrage. 

Citizens  

Citizens;  aliens  who  have 
declared  intention;  women 
vote  at  municipal  and 
school  elections. 

Citizens;    limited  woman 

suffrage. 

Citizens,  or  aliens  who  have 
declared  intention. 

Citizens  


Citizens.. 


ly 


30  d 


90  d 


90d 


l  m 


15  d 


■;od 


no  d 


:;  m 


Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

(a) 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 


Citizens  who  can  read  and 
write  English;  women  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  school 
committees. 

Citizens;  women  vote  at 
school  elections. 

Citizens  and  aliens  who 
have  declared  intention; 
civilized  Indians;  women 
can  vote  at  school  elections 
Citizens  who  can  read  or  un 
derstand  the  constit  ution. 


ly 


6  m 


:;o  d 


2y 


10.1 


ly 


10  d 


10<l 


Ly. 


10  (1 


ly 


(</) 


If  convicted  of  treason,  em- 
bezzlement of  public  funds, 
malfeasance  in  office  or 
Other  penitentiary  offenses, 
idiots  or  insane. 
Yes.  Idiots,    insane,  convicts 

until  pardoned. 
Yes.  Chinese,  insane,  embezzlers 
of  public  moneys,  convicts. 

Persons  under  guardian- 
ship, insane,  idiots,  prison- 
ers. 


Yes.  Convicted    of    felony  or 

other  infamous  crime. 
Yes.  Insane,  idiots,  felons,  pau- 
pers. 

No..  Persons  not  registered,  in- 
sane or  under  guardian 
felons,  convicts. 

No..  Persons  convicted  of  crimes 
punishable  by  imprison- 
ment, insane,  delinquent 
taxpayers. 
No..  Chinese,  Indians,  insane, 
felons,  polygamists,  biga- 
mists, traitors,  bribers. 
Yes.  Convicts  of  penitentiary 

until  pardoned. 
Yes.  Convicts  and  persons  dis- 
qualified by  judgment  of  a 
court. 


Yes.  Idiots,  insane,  convicts. 
Yes.  Insane,  persons  under  guar- 
dianship, convicts,  bribers, 
defrauders  of  the  govern- 
ment and  persons  who  have 
borne  arms  against  the  U.S. 
No..  Treason,    felony,  bribery, 

idiots,  insane. 
No..  Idiots,  insane,  all  crimes 
punishable  by  imprisonm't, 
embezzling  public  funds. 
Paupers,    persons  under 
guardianship.  Indians  not 
taxed,  persons  who  cannot 
read  and  write. 
Yes.  Persons  convicted  of  lar- 
ceny or   other  infamous 
crime,  persons  undv/r  guar- 
dianship, insane,  idiots. 
Yes.  Paupers  (except  U.  S.  sol- 
diers), persons  under  guar- 
dianship. 

Yes.  Indians  holding  tribal  rela- 
tions, duelists  and  their 
abettors. 
Yes.  Treason,  felony  unless  par- 
doned, insane,  persons  un- 
let- guardianship,  uncivil- 
ized Indians. 
Yes  Insane,  idiots,  felons,  de- 
linquent taxpayers.  


(a)  Registration  required  in  some  counties,  (b)  In  all  cities,  (c)  In  the  cities  of  first,  second 
and  third  class,  (d)  Required  in  cities  of  1,200  inhabitants  or  over. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  SUFFRAGE.— Continued. 


Citizens,  or  alien  who  has 
declared  hi3  intention  not 
less  than  1  nor  more  than  5 
years  before  offering 
vote. 


Citizens;  women  can  vote 
at  school  elections. 
Citizens,  or  alien  who  has 
declared  his  intention  30 
days  before  election;  lim- 
ited woman  suffrage. 
Citizens  


Citizens;  women  can  vote 
at  school  elections. 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
S.  Carolina . 


Tennessee  ... 


Requirements  as  to 
citizenship. 


Citizens; 
suffrage. 


limited  woman 


Citizens  who  have 
such  for  10  days. 


Citizens.. 


been 


Citizens  or  aliens  who  have 
declared  intention  1  year 
and  Indians  who  have 
severed  tribal  relations; 
limited  woman  suffrage. 
Citizens  


Citizens  or  aliens  who  have 
declared  intention  1  year 
before  election;  limited 
woman  suffrage. 
Citizens  at  least  1  month 
and  if  22  years  old  must 
have  paid  tax  within  2  yrs. 
Citizens  


Citizens.. 


Citizens  or  aliens  who  have 
declared  intention  and 
been  1  year  in  U.  S.;  lim- 
ited woman  suffrage. 
Citizens  


Previous 
Residence 
Required. 


ly. 


;0d 


iy 


ly 


iy 


iy. 


ly 


Citizens;  limited  womanly 
suffrage.  1 


10  d 


10  d 


30  d 


90d 


30  d 


'.10  d 


oo  a 


10  a 


oo  a 


(a) 


Yes 


Yes 


OOd 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes 


Yes 


Xo. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 


Excluded  from 
voting. 


U.  S.  soldiers  or  sailors, 
paupers,  persons  convicted 
of  felony  or  other  infamous 
crime  or  misdemeanor  or 
violating  right  of  suffrage, 
unless  pardoned;  second 
conviction  disfranchises. 
Indians,  felons,  idiots,  in- 
sane. 

Lunatics,  persons  convicted 
of  treason  or  felony  unless 
pardoned,  U.  S.  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

Insane,  idiots,  convicted  of 
treason  or  felony,  un- 
amnestied  confederates 
against  the  U.  S. 
Paupers  (except  honorably 
discharged  soldiers),  per- 
sons excused  from  paying 
taxes  at  their  own  request. 
Paupers,  insane,  idiots  and 
persons  convicted  of  crimes 
which  exclude  them  from 
being  witnesses  unless  par- 
doned. 

Convicted  of  bribery  or  any 
infamous  crime  unless  sen- 
tenced to  the  reformatory 
or  pardoned,  bettors  on  re- 
sult of  election,  bribers  for 
votes  and  the  bribed. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  convicted 
of  felony  or  other  infamous 
crimes,  U.  S.  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

Felons,  idiots,  convicts  un- 
less pardoned,  U.  S.  soldiers 
and  sailors. 


Idiots,  insane,  U.  S.  soldiers 
and  sailors,  felons  unless 
restored  to  citizenship. 
Idiots,  insane,  convicted 
felons,  Chinese,  U.  S.  sol- 
diers and  sailors. 

Persons  convicted  of  some 
offense  forfeiting  right  of 
suffrage,  non-taxpayers. 
Paupers,  lunatics,  idiots, 
convicted  of  bribery  or  in- 
f'mous  crime  until  restored. 
Paupers,  insane,  idiots,  con- 
victed of  treason,  dueling 
or  other  infamous  crime. 
Persons  under  guardian, 
idiots,  insane,  convicted  of 
treason  or  felony  unless 
pardoned. 

Convicted  of  bribery  or 
other  infamous  crime,  fail- 
ure to  pay  poll  tax. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  paupers, 
convicts,  u.  S.  soldiers  and 
sailors. 


(a) In  cities  of  100.000  population  or  over.  (6)  In  all  cities.  (c)In  cities  of  3,000  population  or 
over,  (d)  In  cities  of  not  less  than  0,000  inhabitants.  (e>  Non-taxpayers  must  register  yearly  be- 
fore Dec.  31.  (/)  In  towns  having  1.000  voters  and  counties  where  registration  has  been  adopted 
by  popular  vote,  ig)  All  counties  having  50,000  inhabitants  or  over,  (h)  In  cities  of  10,000  or  over 
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LIQUOR  STATISTICS. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  SUFFRAGE. — CONTINUED. 


State. 


Requirements  as  to 
citizenship. 


Previous 
Residence 
Required. 


pq 


Excluded  from 
voting. 


Vermont.. 
Virginia. . 


Citizens;  women  may  vote 
at  school  elections. 


Citizens.. 


Washington. 
W-  Virginia. 

Wisconsin.. . 


Citizens; 
suffrage. 
Citizens.. . 


limited  woman 


Wyoming.. 


Citizens,  or  alien  who  has 
declared  intention;  women 
may  vote  on  school  mat- 
ters only. 
Citizens,  male  or  female, 
who  can  read  the  English 
language.  


lOd 


Yes. 
Yes 


No.. 

(a) 


Fes.  Unpardoned  convicts,  de- 
serters from  U.  S.  service 
during  the  war,  ex-con  fed, 
No..  Idiots,  lunatics,  convicts 
unless  pardoned  by  the  leg- 
islature. 
Yes.  Indians  not  taxed. 

Yes.  Paupers,   idiots,  lunatics, 
convicts,  bribery,  U.  S.  sol- 
diers and  sailors. 
Yes.  Insane,    under  guardian, 
convicts  unless  pardoned. 


Yes.  Yes.  Idiots,  insane,  felons,  un- 
able to  read  the  state  con- 
stitution. 


(a)  In  cities  of  3,000  population  or  over. 

In  a  more  or  less  limited  form,  relating  to  taxation  and  school  matters,  woman  suffrage 
exists  in  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan.  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 


LIQUOR  STATISTICS. 


Fermented  liquors  produced  in  each  State  and  Territory  from  1891  to  1896. 
(From  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.) 


States  and  Territories. 

*1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

39.317 

36,948 

44,661 

36,465 

28,7(56 

31,669 

772.690 

793.646 

787,825 

727,397 

759,772 

769,080 

205.939 

201,092 

234,735 

188,164 

193,159 

210.227 

334,855 

360.216 

408,939 

433,659 

492,231 

558,990 

55,243 

51,566 

69,267 

78,407 

84, 105 

104,744 

2,665,133 

2,939,149 

3,417,295 

3,310,134 

3,292,324 

3,580,724 

562,008 

577,123 

638,204 

616,067 

592,282 

627,176 

107,879 

115.212 

130,565 

135,048 

127,101 

130,686 

1,900 

1,650 

2.680 

5,867 

6,013 

6,039 

352,434 

340,410 

361,653 

353.858 

367,997 

401,380 

223,696 

262,332 

292,285 

270,150 

252.082 

248,393 

Maryland,  Dist.  Columbia  &  Delaware 

729,838 

792,506 

852.621 

820,588 

837,368 

S9i,042 

1,008,029 

1,123,330 

1,241.780 

1,248,347 

1,337,747 

1,580.330 

618.150 

650.823 

725.215 

655,580 

659.470 

722,244 

372,654 

384,636 

416,570 

390,303 

420,378 

463,293 

2,043,933 

2,047,696 

2,281,149 

2,188,449 

2,139.224 

2,2(52,048 

80,882 

82,781 

85,847 

73.137 

87.044 

110,462 

153,493 

151,429 

170.772 

178.272 

179,617 

176,132 

New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Vermont 

386,055 

429,678 

403,155 

364.292 

368,525 

384.144 

1,640,876 

1,793,649 

1,915.780 

1,892,805 

1,894,541 

2,023,926 

6,880 

6,835 

7,114 

4,593 

4,978 

4,706 

9,230,634 

9,558,744 

9,978,449 

9,772,235 

9,758,801 

10,051,047 

Ohio  

2,6(51,062 

2,668,494 

2,834,807 

2,621,012 

2,(533,0(57 

2,879,668 

2150,944 

234,117 

220,725 

174,192 

175.945 

180,494 

3,145,321 

3,203.632 

3,584,333 

3,447,940 

3,591,338 

4,047,084 

9.240 

6,221 

5,2(55 

9,541 

9.395 

11.101 

90,415 

99.115 

97,425 

82,108 

82,090 

93  760- 

91,795 

115.393 

131,218 

187,942 

221.284 

249.620 

61,759 

62,814 

79,480 

76,060 

76,617 

87.525 

136,321 

134, 10(5 

152,343 

111,300 

109  222 

116,177 

2,447,834 

2,631,783 

3,019,022 

2.908, :61 

2,807,001 

2,854.334 

t30,497,209 

31,856.626 

34,591,179 

33,362,373 

33,589,784 

35,859.250 

♦Year  ended  June  30. 
tlncludes  fermented  liquors  removed  from  breweries  for  export  free  of  tax. 
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SALES  OF  MALT  LIQUORS— 1890-96. 

The  Brewers'  Journal  publishes  the  following  statistics,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  of  the  sales  of  malt  liquors  in  the  various  states  and 
territories  and  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  for  the  year  1896,  as  compared  with  the 
six  preceding  years.  The  states  showing  largest  increase  are  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  The  divisions  in  which  there  has  been  the  largest 
decrease  are  Oregon.  Louisiana.  Nebraska.  Washington,  North  and  South  Dakota  and  New 
Mexico.  The  net  increase  for  1896  as  compared  with  1895  is  2,356,432  barrels: 


STATES   AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


Alabama  

Alaska    

Arizona  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Dakutas  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Mary  land  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Total  

Cities. 

Albany,  N.  Y  

Baltimore,  Md  

Boston,  Mass  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Chicago,  111  

Cincinnati,  O  

Cleveland,  O  

Detroit,  Mich  

Louisville.  Ky  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Newark,  N.  J..  

New  Orleans,  La  

New  York  city  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Pittsburg,  Pa  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

San  Francisco,  Cal  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Toledo,  O  

Troy,  N.  Y  


1890. 


Barrels. 
30,713 
773 
682 
724,018 
179,934 
211.451 
32,386 
34.755 
110,447 
32,585 
6,193 
2,182.078 
493,087 
8&266 
2,700 
308,436 
194.037 
641,641 
953.467 
540,426 
325319 
1,801.(103 
3S.233 
129,010 
5.873 
397.083 
1,498.288 
5.085 
8.435,111 
2,301.413 
87,782 
2,058.195 
80,266 
9,685 
62.013 
60,685 
32.782 
50.490 
68.815 
115,877 
1,081.201 
2,593 
26820,053 

393,707 
537.993 
833.278 
1.50S.H4 
492.873 
l,f.73.(I.s5 
1,115.053 
350.284 
278,953 
200.916 
1.527.032 
1,003.524 
206,121 
4.257.978 
1.458,846 
338,387 
427,533 
479,217 
1,613,215 
202,870 
246,488 
194,447 


1891. 


Barrels. 
39,095 
1,186 
459 
767,289 
203,707 
224.271 
9,444 
45,561 
112.329 
51-728 
5.8(54 
2,608.916 
561572 
105.943 
2.050 
355.394 
216.565 
554,324 
990.435 
604.557 
364.433 
2,03S.7.H 
37.277 
146.341 
6,665 
365.280 
1,609.350 
6,802 
9.08S.109 
2,63,0.008 
94.190 

an  8.248 

101.319 
9.040 
86.121 
84.300 
38.915 
58.932 
129  647 
133.266 
2,403.640 
1,399 
30.021,079 


395,303 
540,951 
865,416 
L702J06 
599.788 
2.034.696 
1,254  848 
439.064 
320,893 
231,718 
1,877.157 
1,015.542 
199.059 
4,448  314 
1,705.915 
433.443 
514,080 
509,234 
1,824,950 
235,707 
276,0(59 
215,406 


1892. 


Barrels. 
36,385 
1,220 

367 
784,947 
196,787 
227,319 
13,429 
47,643 
136,479 
51.(573 
5,611 
2.935,686 
57(5,547 
113,941 
1,(543 
339,273 
257,418 
603.1(51 
1,127.109 
632,399 
374966 
2,038.902 
3(5,868 
138,035 
6,639 
443.143 
1,790.808 
6566 
9,488,301 
2.631.41(5 
88,297 
3.129,391 
133,075 
5,436 
99,372 
112.326 
39.594 
67,638 
135,933 
137.740 
2,64(5,407 
3,371 
31,646,476 

302,473 
559,401 
987,361 
1,788,285 
602.310 
2,634,860 
1,222.905 
443,985 
326,813 
214.233 
2,06(5,592 
1,103,840 
257,418 
4,573.019 
1,658,529 
429.452 
5(53  071 
5(59,97(5 
1,849,282 
231,011 
273.349 
183,033 


1893. 


Barrels. 
44,284 
1087 
'369 
77F797 
231692 
244-339 
14-263 
54(537 
161-960 
69006 
5512 
3,392-912 
656  808 
129391 
2.(577 
360.130 
28(5.909 
631,227 
1,241.131 
717,593 
415,791 
2,075.238 
41.213 
156,457 
3,965 
404,240 
1,911,540 
6,(576 
9,820.898 
2,720,975 
102,90(5 
3,535.493 
159,426 
5,279 
102,115 
129,638 
39,253 
79,910 
114,070 
14(5,597 
2,838,440 
2,728 
33,822,872 

313,499 
567,711 
1,022,856 
1,827,222 
662,6(57 
2.761.714 
1,310,782 
521,810 
385,423 
360,130 
2,153,096 
1,161,049 
286,909 
4,838,960 
1,759,922 
583,499 
591,158 
511,937 
2,042,300 
248,089 
920.261 
187,770 


1894. 


140 
721,818 
187,089 
243.724 
13,551 
57,3(55 
156,381 
78,206 
4,002 
3,313,593 
613,193 
134.700 
5,810 
353,07(5 
2(58,865 
608.829 
1,242,738 
660,716 
394.367 
2,184.718 
40,931 
163,213 
2.715 
363,839 
1.909.0(55 
4,580 
9,674,283 
2,612,0(58 
68,733 
3,454,(519 
189.545 
9,571 
81,872 
181,428 
28,523 
74,228 
107,(586 
118,329 
2.912,01; 

1,670 
33,278,233 

249,365 
532,865 
1,038.728 
1,825.935 
642,294 
2,700.322 
1,217,794 
446,504 
352,090 
219,017 
2,142,625 
1,144,590 
262,864 
4,626.262 
1,749.005 
432,458 
605.394 
485,141 
1,994,541 
245,693 
254,068 
195,157 


1895. 


Barrels. 
27,588 
1,194 
106 

743,752 
191,584 
301,872 
15,271 
62,623 
159,301 
84,383 
3,729 
3,294.495 
594,726 
127,120 
5,951 
368,914 
249,564 
614,142 
1.336.345 
(5.5(5.955 
419,028 
2.120.669 
55,915 
164,645 
2,742 
368,628 
1,889.457 
4,755 
9,659,215 
2,635,099 
77,267 
3,599,949 
188,968 
9,357 
81,052 
229,212 
27,790 
77,012 
107,313 
109.193 
2,794,866 
1,914 
33,469,661 


304,821 
535,574 
1.092.379 
1,814,553 
627,987 
2,648,335 
1,224,372 
443,042 
359.027 
222,076 
2,037,024 
1,126,319 
249,564 
4,691,464 
1,819,113 
441,750 
559,835 
494,148 
1,912,869 
255,461 
253,615 
218,261 


i  oac  *Incr,se 
lSUb.  over 


Barrels. 
31,579 
1,102 
136 
758,590 
207,901 
363,560 
14.815 
69,113 
167.532 
104.744 
3,571 
3,580.724 
627,139 
130,(586 

e4:_: 

401,380 
246,202 
055.39 
1,580,330 
722.244 
4(53,293 
2,254,202 
78,577 
161.317 
2,876 
384,144 
2,023,141 
4,570 
10,047,349 
2,879,668 
70,148 
4,047,055 
195.4:30 
11,101 
93.760 
249,495 
28,314 
87.525 
106,227 
116,177 
2,846.614 
2.326 
35,826,093 


369,937 
663,090 
1,224.524 
1,926,858 
657.917 
3,198,222 
1,217,343 
531,632 
427,244 
240,520 
2,222,818 
1,227.506 
246,202 
4.918.808 
1,990,743 
586.874 
562,972 
502,269 
2,070,331 
279,562 
282,006 
310,889 


Barrels. 
3,991 
—92 
30 
14,838 
16,317 
61,688 
-456 
6.490 
8,281 
20,361 
-158 
286,229 
32,413 


*  Numbers  marked  with  a  minus  sign  (— )  indicate  a  decrease. 
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STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  capitals,  governors,  their  salaries  and  terms  of  office  and  data 

regarding  the  state  legislatures: 


States  a\i> 
Territories. 


Alabama  

Alaska  Territory. 
Arizona  Territory 
Arkansas  


California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  


Dist.  of  Columbia, 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  


Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Indian  Territory. 


Kansas  

Kentucky . . 
Louisiana. . 
Maine  


Maryland 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan  

Minnesota  


Mississippi. 

Missouri  

Montana.... 
Nebraska... 


Nevada  

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  Ter- 
ritory  — 


New  York  

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota  . . 
Ohio  


Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  


South  Carolina. . . 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  


Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia   

Washington 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Capitals. 


Montgomery.. 

Sitka  

Phoenix  

Little  Rock... 


Sacramento.. 

Denver  

Hartford  

Dover  


Washington.. 
Tallahassee.. 

Atlanta  

Boise  City — 


Springfield  

Indianapolis. 
Des  Moines.  . . 
Tahlequah  


Topeka  

Frankfort  

Baton  Rouge. 
Augusta  


Annapolis.. 

Boston  

Lansing  

St.  Paul.... 


Jackson   

Jefferson  City 

Helena  

Lincoln  


Carson  City. 

Concord  

Trenton  


Santa  Fe... 

Albany  

Raleigh  

Bismarck  .. 
Columbus  . 


Guthrie  

Salem  

Harrisburg  

Newport  and 
Providence  . . 

Columbia  

Pierre  

Nashville  

Austin  


Salt  Lake  City, 

Montpelier  

Richmond  

Olympia  


Charleston. 
Madison.... 
Cheyenne. . 


.1.  F.  Johnston.  />. 
tJohn  G  Bradv,  7* 
+MyronH.McCord,K 
D.  \v.  Jones, !>.... 


J.  H.  Budd,  D  

Alva  Adams.  D  

L.  A.  Cooke.  R  

E.  VV.  Tunnell,  !>.. 


W.  D.  Bloxham,  D  . 
W.  Y.  Atkinson,  D.. 
F  Stuenenberg,  D. . 


J.  R.  Tanner.  B. 
J.  A.  Mount.  It.. 
It.  M.  Shaw,  It... 


J.  W.  Leedy.  Peo . . 
W.  O.  Bradley,  R  . . 

M.  .1.  Foster.  D  

L.  Powers,  It  


Lloyd  Lowndes,  It... 
Kojjer  Wolcott,  It... 

H.  S.  Pingree,  R  

David  M.  Clough,  It. 

A.  J.  McLaurin,  D.... 
L.  V.  Stephens,  D — 

R.  B.  Smith,  Peo  

S.  A  Holcoinb,  Peo.. 

Reinhold  Sadler.F.S. 
G.  A.  Ramsdell,  R. . . 
J.  W.  Griggs,  R  


tM.  A.  Otero,  B. , 


F.  S.  Black,  R  

D.  L.  Russell,  R  

Frank  A.  Briggs,  R. 
A.  S.  Bushnell,  B  . . . 


tCassius  M.Barnes,!? 

W.  P.  Lord,  R  

D.  H.  Hastings,  B... 


Elisha  Dyer,  B  

W.  H.  Ellerbee,  D. 
Andrew  Lee,  Peo... 

R.  L.  Taylor,  D  

C.  A.  Culberson,  D.. 


H.  M.  Wells,  B  ... 
Josiah  Grout,  It.. . 
,J.  Hoge  Tyler,  D.. 
J.  R.  Rogers,!).... 


Geo.  W.  Atkinson,  jR. 

K.  Scorield,  R  

W.  A.  Richards,  R... 


T\  rm 

Vrs. 


Sal- 
aries. 


Term 
expires. 


$3,080  Nov.  1898 
8  000  Sept.l'.tOl 
2.000  Jan.  1001 
3  500  Jan.  1899 

(5,0001  Jan.  1899 
5,000  Jan.  1*99 
4.0(H)  Jan.  IS99 
2,000!Jan.  1899 


Next  ses- 
sion leg- 
islature. 


'Nov.  1898 


50  days 


Man.  1899 
Man.  1899 

♦Jan.  1899 
Man.  1899 
Jan.  1899 
Man.  1899 


00  days 
GO  days 

(50  days 
98  days 
None. 
None. 


8.500  Jan.  1901  *Apr.  1899 
8,000, Nov.  1898  Nov.  1898 
3,000  Dec.  1898i*Dec.  1898 

6.000  Jan.  190l|Man.  1899 
5,000  Jan.  1901  IMan.  1899 
4,000  Jan.  1900  Man.  1900 


3.000 
5.000 
4.000 
2,000 

4,500 
8.000 
4.000 
5,000 

4,000 
5.000 

5.0(H) 

2,500 

6.000 
2,000 
10,000 

2,600 

10,000 
4.000 

8.000 

8,U)u 


2,600 
1.500 
10,000 

3,000 

3,500 
2.600 
4, 000 
4,000 

2,000 
1,500 
5,000 
4,000 

2,700 
5,000 
2,500 


Jan.  1899 
Sept.1900 
May  1900 
Jan.  1899 

Jan.  1900 
Jan.  1900 
Jan.  1899 
Jan.  1899 

Jan.  1900 
Jan.  1901 
Jan.  1901 
Jan.  1899 

Jan.  1899 
Jan.  1899 
Jan.  1899 

Jun.  1901 

Jan.  1899 
Jan.  1901 
Jan.  -1899 
J  an.  1900 


May  1901 
Jan.  1899 
Jan.  1899 

May  1898 

Dec.  1899 
Jan.  1899 
Jan.  1899 
Jan.  1899 

Jan.  1901 
Oct.  18' '8 
Jan.  1902 
Jan.  1901 

Mar.  1901 
Jan.  1899 
Jan.  1899 


60  days 
50  days 
(50  days 

None. 
60  days 
None. 


M.an.  1899 
*Dec.  1898 
*May  1898 
Man.  1899 

Man.  1900 
Jan.  1899 
Man.  1809 
Man.  1899 

Man.  1900 
Man.  1899 
Man.  1899 
Man.  1899 

Man.  1 
Man.  1899 
Jan.  1899 

Man.  1 

Jan.  1899 
Man.  1899 
Man.  1899 
Man.  1900 


Jan.  1899 
Man.  1900 
Man.  1899 

Jan.  1899 

Nov.  1898 
Man.  1899 
Man.  189:) 
Man.  1899 

Man.  1900 
*Oct.  1898 
*Dec.  1899 
Man.  1899 

Man.  1899 
Man.  1899 
Jan.  1899 


Limit 
of 
ses- 
sion. 


40  days 
(50  days 
60  days 
None. 

90  days 
None. 
None. 
90  days 

60  days 
70  days 
60  days 
60  days 

(50  days 

None. 

None. 

60  days 

None. 
60  days 
60  days 
None. 


60  days 
40  days 
None. 

None. 

None. 
(50  days 
75  days 
90  days 

(50  days 
None. 
90  days 
60  days 

45  days 
None. 
40  days 


*Biennial  sessions.  tAppolnted  by  the  president.   Republican  governors,  28;  democratic 
governors,  16;  people's  governors,  4;  free-silver  governor,  1. 
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The  following  table  gives  valuable  historical  data  as  to  the  states  and  territories,  their  area, 
population  and  electoral  vote  : 


States  and 
Territories. 


Admitted  to 
the  union. 


Popula- 
tion, 
1890. 


Area. 
Sq.M. 


Settled  at 


Date 


By  whom. 


Alabama  

Alaska  Ter.. 
Arizona  Ter. 
Arkansas — 


California. .. 

Colorado  

Connecticut. 
Delaware  


Dist.  of  Colu'bia 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  


Illinois  , 

Indiana  , 

Iowa  

Indian  Ter. 


Kansas  

Kentucky. . 
Louisiana.. 
Maine  


Dec.  14, 1819.. 
tJuly  27,  1S0S. 
tFeb.  24.  1863.. 

June  15, 1836. 

Sept.  9, 1850.. 
Aug.  1,  1876... 
Man.  9,  17S8... 
Dec.  7, 1787... 


tJuly  16, 1790.. 
March  3.  1845. 
Jan.  2,  1788... 
July  3,  1890... 

Dec.  3, 1818... 
Doc.  11, 1816.. 
March  3, 1845. 


1,513.017 
31.795 
59,(520 

1,128,179 

1,208.130 
412,198 
746,258 
168,493 


230.392 
391,422 
1,837.353 
84,385 

3,826.351 
2.192,404 
1,911,896 


Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Michigan  

Minnesota  


Mississippi.. 
Missouri  — 

Montana  

Nebraska. . . 


Nevada  

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey. .. 
New  Mexico  Ter 


New  York  

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio  


Oklahoma  Ter... 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. .. 

Rhode  Island.... 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. .. 

Tennessee  

Texas  


Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington.. 


West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Jan.  20,  1861.. 
Feb.  4. 1791... 
Aprils,  1812.. 
March  3, 1820. 

*  April  28, 1788. 
*Feb.  6, 1788... 

Jan.  26,  1837.. 

May  11, 1858.. 

Dec.  10, 1817. . 
March  2, 1821 
Feb.  22.  1889. . 
March  1, 1867 

Oct.  13, 1864... 
Mune  21,  1788. 

*Dec.  18, 1787. . 
tSept.  9, 1850. . 

'July  26, 1788.. 
'May  23, 1785. . 
Feb.  22, 18S9. . 
Nov.  30, 1802.. 

tMay  2, 1890. . . 
Feb.  14, 1859.. 
'Dec.  12, 1787. . 

'May  29, 1790. . 

'May  23, 1788. . 
Feb.  22, 1889.. 
June  1, 1796... 
Dec.  29, 1845., 


Jan.  4. 1896... 
Feb.  18,  1791.. 
*  June  26, 1788. 
Feb.  22, 1889. . 

Dec.  31. 1862. . 
March  3, 1847. 
July  10, 1890.. 


1.427.096 
1.S5S.635 
1,118.587 
661,086 

1.042.390 
2.238,943 
2.0D3.8S'.) 
1,301,826 

1,289.600 
2,679,184 
132.159 
1,058,910 

45,761 
376,530 

1,444,933 
153,593 

5,997.853 
1,617,947 
182,719 
3,672,316 

61,834 
313  767 
5,258,014 

345,506 

1,151,149 

328,808 
1,767,518 
2,235,523 


207,905 
332.422 
1.655,980 
'349,390 

762.794 
1,686,880 
60,705 


52.250 
577.31H) 
113.020 

53,850 

158.360 
103.925 
4.990 
2,050 


70 
58.6S0 
59.475 
84,800 

56,650 
30.350 
50.025 
31.400 


40.400 
48. .20 
33,040 

12,210 
8.315 
58.915 
83,365 

46,810 
69.415 
146,04) 
77,510 

110,700 
9,305 

7,815 
122,580 

49,170 
52.250 
70,795 
41,060 

39,030 
96,030 
45,215 

1,250 

30,570 
77.650 
42,050 
265,780 


84,970 
9,565 
42,450 
69,180 

24,780 
56,040 
97,890 


1702 


French., 


Ark'nsasPost 

San  Diego — 
Near  Denver. 

Windsor  

Cape  Henlo- 
pen  


1520 
1685 

1769 
1S50 
1635 

1627 


Spaniards . 
French  


Spaniards.. 


Puritans.. 
Swedes... . 


St.  Augustine 
Savannah  


Kaskaskia.. 
Vincennes.. 
Burlington. 


1565 
1733 
1842 

1720 
1730 
1788 


Spaniards. .. 
English  


French.. 


French. 


Lexington. 
Iberville.... 
Bristol  


St.  Marys  

Plymouth.  . . . 
Near  Detroit. 
St.  Peter's  R.. 

Natchez  

St.  Louis  


1705 
1099 
1624 

1634 
16,20 
Ki50 
1805 

1716 
1764 
1852 


From  Va.. 

French  

English. .. 

English. .. 
Puritans. . 
French. . . 


From  S.  C. 
French  


Dover  and 

Portsmouth 
Bergen.  ... 
Santa  Fe... 


Manhattan  Id 
Albemarle. 
Pembina.  . 
Marietta... 


1850 

1623 
1620 
1537 

1614 
1650 


Puritans.. . 

Swedes  

Spaniards.. 


Dutch. .. 
English. 


1788 


Astoria  

On  the  Dela- 
ware  

Providence.. 


Port  Royal.. 


1810 


1682 
1636 


1670 


Americans... 


English. 
English. 


Huguenots. 


Ft.  London.. 
Matagorda 
Bay  


1757 
1686 


English. 
French. . 


Ft.  Dummer. 
Jamestown,. 
Astoria  


Wheeling... 
Green  Bay.. 


1764 
1607 
1810 

1774 
1(570 
1867 


English. 
English. 


English. 
French. 


♦Ratified  the  constitution.  -(-Organized  as  territory.  iDelegate. 
Total  population,  62,979,606;  total  area,  3,602,990. 

Historians  do  not  all  agree  as  to  some  of  the  dates  in  the  above  table.  The  dates  given 
are  from  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States  published  by  the  government,  and  are 
well  supported  in  all  disputed  cases. 
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The  Trans-Mississippi  and  International 
exposition  will  open  its  gates  in  Omaha,  the 
metropolis  of  Nebraska,  June  1,  1898,  and 
continue  for  five  months.  It  will  for  the 
first  time  adequately  reveal  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  western  world.  This  ex- 
position had  its  origin  in  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  trans-Mississippi  commercial  con- 
gress at  Omaha  in  1895,  representing  twenty- 
four  states  and  territories.  The  exposition 
is  controlled  by  a  corporation  known  as  the 
Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Expo- 
sition, with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The 
management  is  vested  in  a  directory  of  fifty 
members,  with  an  executive  committee  of 
six  department  managers.  Each  department 
is  divided  into  appropriate  bureaus  in  charge 
of  exports  in  their  respective  branches.  In 
addition  to  the  stock  subscriptions,  rev- 
enues aggregating  not  less  than  $1,000,000 
from  various  sources  have  been  assured. 
Under  an  act  of  congress  the  enterprise  is 
granted  recognition  as  a  national  and  inter- 
national exposition,  with  privileges  for  the 
admission  of  foreign  exhibits  free  of  duty, 
the  right  to  strike  memorial  medals  through 
the  United  States  mints,  and  all  other  privi- 
leges heretofore  granted  to  international 
expositions.  The  government  will  erect  a 
large  building  and  place  therein  a  govern- 
ment exhibit.  The  bill  carried  an  appro- 
priation of  $200,000.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  has  issued  official  orders  covering 
the  regulations  under  which  foreign  exhibit- 
ors may  participate.  By  direction  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  the  state  department  has 
extended  invitations  to  the  rulers  of  foreign 
nations  soliciting  fhem  to  participate.  A 
commission  appointed  by  the  president  will 
collect  the  materials  for  a  magnificent  gov- 
ernment exhibit. 

Nebraska  has  appropriated  $100,000,  Illi- 
nois $45,000,  Montana  $30,000,  and  Colorado, 
Utah,  Iowa  and  other  western  states  have 
made  appropriations  and  are  preparing  ex- 
tensive exhibits.  In  Nebraska  and  adjoin- 
ing states  there  is  an  aggregate  population 
of  over  9,000,000.  The  managers  of  the  ex- 
position estimate  the  total  attendance  will 
be  not  far  from  2.500,000. 

The  city  of  Omaha  has  contributed  $30,000, 
through  its  park  commission,  and  will  doubt- 
less increase  this  sum  to  a  total  of  $100,000 
by  expenditures  for  beautifying  and  improv- 
ing the  exposition  grounds  and  approaches 
thereto  before  the  opening  day  of  the  expo- 
sition, while  Douglas  county,  of  which 
Omaha  is  the  seat,  has  authorized  an  issue 
of  $100,000  in  exposition  bonds. 

The  exposition  grounds  are  within  the  city 
limits,  on  the  north  side.  The  area  known 
as  the  Kountze  tract,  lying  across  Twen- 
tieth street  and  extending  from  Sherman 
avenue  to  Twenty-fourth  street,  because  of 
its  location,  topography  and  symmetry,  was 
selected  as  the  focus  for  the  group  of  main 
buildings.  This  ground  measures  about  half 
a  mile  in  length  by  670  feet  in  width.  A 
tract  of  sixty  acres  lies  at  right  angles  to  it 
on  the  east  of  Sherman  avenue,  stretching 
along  the  bluffs  and  overlooking  the  river 
and  country  beyond.  The  remainder  of  the 
exposition  grounds  lies  west  of  Sherman 
avenue  and  includes  the  old  fair  grounds 
and  the  land  beyond  it  as  far  as  to  the  sta- 
tion of  Oak  Chatham.  The  area  of  the 
northwest  tract  is  eighty  acres.  Sherman  av- 
enue will  be  spanned  by  two  bridges,  thus 
joining  the  three  tracts,  and,  with  the  Twen- 
tieth street  junction  of  the  Kountze  and 


Oak  Chatham  tracts,  providing  for  unim- 
peded circulation  through  the  grounds.  The 
main  entrance  is  on  the  south  side,  at  the 
intersection  of  Twentieth  street,  through  the 
arch  of  states  into  the  grand  canal  court. 
This  arch,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  in  the 
group  of  structures,  is  decorated  with  a 
frieze  composed  of  the  arms  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  states,  the  whole  being  sur- 
mounted by  sculpture  figures  bearing  the 
United  States  shield.  A  lagoon  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  tract. 

The  great  buildings  of  the  exposition  are 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  lagoon,  be- 
tween Sherman  avenue  and  Twenty-fourth 
street,  as  follows:  Agriculture,  fine  arts, 
electricity  and  machinery,  mines  and  min- 
ing, liberal  arts,  manufactures  and  the  au- 
ditorium. At  the  west  end  is  the  govern- 
ment building.  On  the  north  line,  facing  the 
lagoon,  at  the  intersection  of  Twentieth 
street,  stands  the  administration  building. 
The  arch  of  the  states  forms  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  grounds  at  the  intersection  of 
Twentieth  street.  The  horticulture,  dairy, 
apiary,  poultry  and  the  various  state  build- 
ings are  located  on  the  bluffs  tract  east  of 
the  grand  court.  The  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  preparation  and  embellishment  of 
the  grounds  and  the  construction  of  build- 
ings approximate  $1,200,000. 

The  Illinois  building  is  two  stories  high, 
covering  an  area  of  90  by  140  feet.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  surmounted  by  a  dome,  the  top 
of  which  will  be  sixty  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  Wisconsin  building  is  a  pleasing  type 
of  classic  architecture.  The  pediment  is 
supported  by  four  immense  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  forming  the  entrance  of  the  edi- 
fice. The  angles  of  the  building  are  flanked 
on  both  sides  by  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian 
order. 

At  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  lagoon  the 
water  spreads  out  either  way  into  a  broad 
basin,  a  trefoil  in  plan,  lying  directly  before 
the  government  building,  and  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle  of  double  columns,  forming  shady 
promenades  on  both  sides.  These  colon- 
nades converge  toward  the  west,  the  false 
perspective  tending  greatly  to  magnify  the 
extent  of  water  and  open  space  beyond. 
Here  the  sculptured  architecture  is  every- 
where doubled  in  effect  by  reflection. 

Under  the  department  of  exhibits  the  fol- 
lowing subdivisions  or  bureaus  have  been 
created,  viz. :  Agriculture,  horticulture, 
forestry,  irrigation,  live  stock  and  dairy, 
mines  and  mining,  liberal  arts,  manufac- 
tures, fine  arts,  education.  The  sections 
devoted  to  machinery  and  electricity  are  in 
charge  of  commissioners.  The  bureau  of 
fine  arts  is  under  the  direction  of  the  West- 
ern Art  association.  The  bureau  of  educa- 
tion is  under  the  superintendency  of  the 
woman's  board.  Manufactures,  mines  and 
mining  and  liberal  arts  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  manager  of  the  department. 

Nearly  eighty  acres  of  land  at  the  north 
end  of  the  vast  inclosure  has  been  set  apart 
for  a  racing  course,  live-stock  stalls,  a  ten- 
acre  irrigating  exhibit  in  operation,  agricul- 
tural exhibits,  etc.  In  fact,  agriculture  and 
live  stock  are  prominent  features  of  the  ex- 
position. 

All  the  agricultural  products  will  be  shown 
in  a  way  to  set  forth  their  value  and  the 
proportionate  part  they  take  in  the  products 
of  the  west.  The  various  branches,  dairy- 
ing, horticulture,  poultry,  stock  growing, 
etc.,  will  be  cared  for  in  separate  buildings 
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specially  erected  for  and  adapted  to  them. 
The  beet-sugar  industry  will  be  displayed 
in  a  most  graphic  manner. 

No  other  exposition  has  ever  given  so  much 
space  proportionately  to  the  horticultural 
exhibit  and  especially  to  the  fruit-growing 
industry.  , 

In  pursuance  of  the  original  plan  efforts 
are  being  put  forth  to  present  a  collective 
mining  exhibit  which  shall  excel  any  former 
exposition  of  the  products  of  American 
mines. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  bluff  tract 
is  connected  with  the  main  grounds  by  a 
viaduct  over  Sherman  avenue  leading  to  a 
large  area  devoted  to  concessionaires.  There 
will  be  exhibitions  of  mechanical  novelties 
in  infinite  variety. 

An  interesting  feature  will  be  Cripple 
Creek  in  miniature,  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  famous  Cripple  Creek  mining  camp. 
The  concession  for  Cripple  Creek  occupies 
15,000  square  feet. 

The  Afro-American  village  will  be  illus- 
trative of  every  phase  of  life  among  the  ne- 
groes of  the  south. 

Among  other  attractions  are:  The  baby 
incubator;  Irish,  Tyrolean  and  Moorish  vil- 
lages; old  Vienna,  reproduction  of  Marcus 
place,  Venice;  old  English  county  fair;  Ha- 
genbeck's  animal  show;  wild  west  show; 
Moqui  Indian  snake  dance;  cyclorama  of  the 
battle  of  Lookout  mountain;  the  scenic  rail- 
way, moving  picture  features,  etc. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  amusement 
section  will  be  Sherman's  umbrella,  a  mas- 
sive mechanical  invention  by  which  passen- 
gers are  elevated  to  a  height  of  300  feet  and 
revolved  slowly  within  a  circle  whose  diame- 
ter is  250  feet.  At  night  the  tower  will  be 
brilliantlv  illuminated  by  electricity,  while 
at  the  apex  a  powerful  searchlight  will  be 
placed.  This  stream  of  light  may  be  seen 
for  a  distance  of  100  miles. 


One  of  the  features  will  be  a  reproduction, 
historically  correct  in  all  its  details,  of  the 
last  great  council  of  the  amalgamated  tribes 
of  the  Kiowas  and  Apaches,  held  in  June, 
1867.  The  encampment,  which  at  the  time 
the  council  was  held  covered  a  circle  of 
country  ten  miles  in  extent,  will  occupy  four 
acres  of  ground  at  the  exposition.  The  en- 
campment will  consist  of  250  tepees. 
OFFICERS. 

Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  president. 

Alvin  Saunders,  resident  vice-presidents 

Herman  Kountze,  treasurer. 

John  A.  Wakefield,  secretary. 

Carroll  S.  Montgomery,  general  counseL 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Za chary  T.  Lindsay,  chairman  and  man- 
ager department  ways  and  means. 

Edward  Rosewater,  manager  publicity  and 
promotion. 

Freeman  P.  Kirkendall,  manager  depart- 
ment buildings  and  grounds. 

Edward  E.  Bruce,  manager  department 
exhibits. 

Abram  L.  Reed,  manager  department  con- 
cessions and  privileges. 

Wm.  N.  Babcock,  manager  department 
transportation. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  COMMISSION. 

Department  of  Agriculture — J.  H.  Brig- 
ham,  president  of  commission. 

Treasury  Department— Charles  E.  Kemper„ 
architect. 

Department  of  the  Interior— F.  W.  Clarke. 
State  Department — W.  H.  Michael. 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Mu- 
seum—F.  W.  True. 
Department  of  Justice — Frank  Strong. 
Postoffice  Department— J.  B.  Brownlow. 
War  Department— Capt.  A.  C.  Sharpe. 
Navy  Department — Lieut.  C.  McCormick.. 
Fish  Commission— Wm.  De  C.  Ravenal. 
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Values  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  carried  in  American  and  foreign  ves- 
sels  each  fiscal  year  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with  the  percentage  carried  in  American  vessels. 


Year  ending  June  30. 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1S79. 
1880. 
1881. 

1  -  VJ. 

1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
18^6. 
1887. 
1888. 
1  -s'.». 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895, 
1896, 


Imports. 


In  American 


$117,209,536 
122,96=5,225 
136,802.024 
153,237,077 
163,285,710 
177,28(5,302 
174,739,834 
176,027,778 
157,872,726 
143,380,704 
151,834,067 
146,499,282 
143,599,353 
149,317.368 
133,63i;i46 
130,266,826 
136,002,290 
135,04(5,207 
112,864,052 
118,942,817 
121,365,493 
123.525,298 
120,782,910 
124,926,977 
127,471,688 
139,139,891 
127,095,434 
121,561,193 
108.229.615 
117,299,074 


In  foreign 
vessels. 


$300,622,035 
248,659.583 
300,512,231 
309,140,510 
3(53,020,644 
445,416,783 
471,806,765 
405,320,135 
382,949,568 
321,139,500 
329,565,833 
307,407,565 
310,499,599 
503,494,913 
491,840,269 
571,517,802 
564,175,576 
512,511,192 
443,513,801 
491,937,636 
543,392.216 
568,222.357 
586.120,881 
623.676,134 
676,511.763 
648,535,976 
695,184,394 
503,810.334 
590,538.362 
626.890.521 


Exports. 


In  American     In  foreign 


$180,625,368 
175,016,348 
153,154,748 
199,732.324 
190,378,462 
168,044,799 
171,566,758 
174,424,216 
156,385,066 
167,686,467 
164.826,214 
166,551,624 
128,425,339 
109,029,209 
116,955.324 
96,962,919 
104,418,210 
98,652,828 
82,001,691 
78,406,686 
72.991,253 
67,332,175 
83,022,198 
75,382,012 
78,968,047 
81,033,844 
70,670,073 
71.258,893 
62,277.581 
70,392,813 


301,886,491 
285,979,781 
329,786,978 
392,801,932 
393,929,579 
494,915,886 
533,885,971 
501,838,949 
492,215,487 
530,354,703 
569,583,564 
600,769,633 
720,770,521 
777,162,714 
641,460,967 
694,331,348 
615,287,007 
636,004,765 
581,973,477 
621,802,292 
606,474,964 
630,942,660 
739,594,424 
773,589.324 
916,022,832 
733,132,174 
825,798,918 
695,357.830 
751.083,000 


si;  * 


33.9* 
35.1 
33.2 
35.6 
31.9 
29.2 
26.4 
27.2 
26.2 
27.7 
26.9 
26.3 
23.0s 
17.4 
16.5. 
15.$ 
16.03 
17.2 
15.3; 
15.5 
14.& 
14.0- 
14.3- 
12.9 
12.5. 
12.3 
12.2 
13.3 
11.7 
12.0 
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METRIC  TO  CUSTOMARY. 


Square 
centime- 
ters to 
square 
inches. 

Square 
meters  to 

Square 
meters  to 

Hectares 
to 
acres. 

square 
feet. 

square 
yards. 



.1550 

10.764 

1.196 

2.471 

5. 

.3100 

21.528 

2.392 

4.942 

5  

.4(550 

32.292 

3.588 

7.413 

[  

.6200 

43.055 

4.764 

9.884 

.7750 

53.819 

5.980 

12.355 

.9800 

64.583 

7.176 

14.826 

r  

1.0850 

75.347 

8.372 

17.297 

*  

1.2400 

86.111 

9.568 

19.768 

)  

1.3950 

96.875 

10.764 

22.239 

Cubic. 


Cubic 
centime- 
ters to 
cubic 
inches. 

Cubic 
decime- 
ters to 
cubic 
inches. 

Cubic 
meters  to 
cubic 
feet. 

Cubic 
meters  to 
cubic 
yards. 

1  

0.0810 

61.023 

35.314 

1.308 

2  

0.1220 

122.047 

70.629 

2.616 

3  

0.1831 

183.070 

105.943 

3.924 

4  

0.2441 

244.094 

141.258 

5.232 

5  

0.3051 

305.117 

176.572 

6.540 

6  

0.3661 

366.140 

211.887 

7.848 

7  

0.4272 

427.164 

247.201 

9.156 

8  

0.4882 

488.187 

282.516 

10.464 

9  

0.5492 

5-i9.210 

317.830 

11.771 

Meters  to 
inches. 

Meters  to 
feet. 

Meters  to 
yards. 

Kilome- 
ters to 
miles. 

Millili- 
ters or  cu 
centime- 
ters tojl'd 

drams. 

( 'entir 
liters  to 

11  u  id 
ounces. 

Liters 

to 
quarts. 

Decali- 
ters to 
gallons. 

Hecto- 
liters 

to 
bushels 

1  

39.3700 

3.28083 

1.09X11 

.62137 

1... 

.27 

.338 

1.0567 

2.6417 

2.8377 

2  

78.74(H) 

6.56167 

2.187222 

1.24274 

2... 

.54 

.676 

2,1134 

5.2834 

5.0755 

3  

118.1100 

9.84250 

3.280883 

1.86411 

3... 

.81 

1.014 

3.1700 

7.9251 

8.5132 

4  

157.4800 

13.12383 

4.374444 

2. 18548 

4... 

1.08 

1.353 

4.2207 

10.5668 

11.3510 

5  

196.8600 

10.40417 

5.468056 

3.1 0085 

5... 

1  35 

1.091 

5.2884 

13.2085 

14.1887 

.8  

230.2200 

19.68500 

0.501007 

3.72822 

6... 

1.02 

2.029 

6.3401 

15.8502 

17.0265 

7  

275.5900 

22.90583 

7.655278 

4.34959 

7... 

1.89 

2.807 

7.3968 

18.4919 

19.8042 

*  

314.9600 

20.24007 

8.748889 

4.97096 

8... 

2.16 

2.705 

8.4535 

21.1336 

22.7019 

■9  

354.3800 

29.52750 

9.842500 

5.59233 

9... 

2.43 

3.043 

9.5101 

23.7753 

25.5397 

Square. 

Weight. 

Capacity. 


Milli- 
grammes 
to 
grains. 

Kilo- 
grammes 

to 
grains. 

Hecto- 
grammes 
to  oz.  av- 
oirdu- 
pois. 

Kilo- 
grammes 
to  lbs.  av- 
oirdu- 
pois. 

1  

.01543 

15432.36 

3.5274 

2.20462 

2  

.03086 

30804.71 

7.0548 

4.40924 

3  

.04630 

46297.07 

10.5822 

6.61387 

4  

.00173 

01729.43 

14.1096 

8.81849 

.07716 

•  77101.78 

17.6370 

11.02311 

6  

.09259 

92594.14 

21.1644 

13.22773 

.10303 

108020.49 

24.6918 

15.43236 

8  

.12346 

123458.85 

28.2192 

17.63698 

9  

.13S89 

138891.21 

31.7466 

19.84160 

Weight— Continued. 


Quintals 
to  lbs.  av- 
oirdu- 
pois. 

Milliers 
or  tonnes 
to  lbs.  av- 

oirdu- 

.  pots. 

Kilo- 
grammes 
to  oz. 
troy. 



220.46 

2204.6 

32.1507 

440.92 

4409.2 

64.3015 

1  

661.39 

6613.9 

96.4522 

881.85 

8818.5 

128.6030 

1102.81 

11023.1 

160.7537 

1322.77 

13227.7 

192.9044 

1543.24 

15482.4 

225.0552 



1763.70 

17637.0 

257.2059 



1984.16 

19841.6 

289.3567 

By  the  concurrent  action  of  the  principal 
.governments  of  the  world  an  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  has  been 
established  near  Paris.  Under  the  direction 
•of  che  International  Committee  two  ingots 
were  cast  of  pure  platinum-iridium  in  the 
proportion  of  9  parts  of  the  former  to  I  of  the 
latter  metal.  From  one  of  these  a  certain 
number  of  kilogrammes  were  prepared,  from 
the  other  a  definite  number  of  meter  bars. 
'These  standards  of  weight  and  length  were 
inter-compared,  without  preference,  and  cer- 
tain ones  were  selected  as  international  pro- 
totype standards.  The  others  w.  re  distrib- 
uted by  lot,  in  September,  1889.  to  the  different 
srovernments  and  are  called  national  proto- 
type standards.  Those  apportioned  to  the 
United  States  were  received  in  1890  and  are  in 
the  keeping  of  this  office. 


The  metric  system  was  legalized  in  the 
United  States  in  1806. 

The  international  standard  meter  is  derived 
from  the  meter  des  archives,  and  its  length  is 
defined  by  the  distance  between  two  lines  at 
0©  centigrade,  on  a  platinum-iridium  bar  de- 
posited at  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

The  international  standard  kilogramme  is 
amass  of  platinum-iridium  deposited  at  the 
same  place,  and  its  weight  in  vacuo  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  kilogramme  des  archives. 

The  liter  is  equal  to  a  cubic  decimeter,  and 
it  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  distilled 
water  which,  at  its  maximum  density,  will 
counterpoise  the  standard  kilogramme  in  a 
vacuum,  the  volume  of  such  a  quantity  of 
water  being,  as  nearly  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, equal  to  a  cubic  decimeter. 
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(Prepared  by  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.) 
CUSTOMARY  TO  METRIC. 


Linear. 

Inches  to 
milli' 
meters. 

Feet  to 
meters. 

Yards  to 
meters. 

Miles  to 

kilo- 
meters. 

1  

25.4001 
50.8001 
76.2002 
101.6002 
127.0003 
152.4008 
177.8004 
203.2004 
228.6005 

.304S01 
.609601 
.914402 
1.219202 
1.524003 
1.828804 
2.133604 
2.488405 
2.743205 

.914402 

1.828804 
2.743205 
3.(557607 
4.572009 
5.486111 
6.400813 
7.315215 
8.229616 

1.60935 
3.21869 
4.82804 
6.43739 
8.04674 
9.65608 
11.26543 
12.87478 
14.48412 

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

SQUARE. 

Sq.  in.  to 
sq.  centi- 
meters. 

Sq.ft.  to 

sq.  deci- 
meters. 

Sq.  yds. 

to  sq. 
meters. 

Acres  to 
hectares. 

1  

6.452 
12.903 
19.355 
25.807 
32.258 
38.710 
45.161 
51.613 
58.065 

9.290 
18.581 
27.871 
37.161 
46.452 
55.742 
65.032 
74.323 
83.613 

.836 
1.672 
2.508 
3.344 
4.181 
5.017 
5.853 
6.(589 
7.525 

.4047 
.8094 
1.2141 
1.6187 
2.0234 
2.4281 
2.8328 
3.2375 
3.6422 

2  

8  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

Cubic. 

Cubic  in. 

to  cubic 
centi- 
meters. 

Cubic  ft. 
to  cubic 
meters. 

Cubic 
yards  to 

cubic 
meters. 

Bushels 
to  hecto- 
liters. 

1  

16.387 
32.774 
49.161 
65.549 
81.936 
98.323 
114.710 
131.097 
147.484 

.02832 
.05663 
.08495 
.11327 
.14158 
.16990 
.19822 
.22654 
.25485 

.765 
1.529 
2.294 
3.058 
3.823 
4.587 
5.352 
6.116 
6.881 

.35239 
.70479 
1.05718 
1.40957 
1.76196 
2.11436 
2,46675 
2.81914 
3.17154 

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

Fluid 
drams  to 
millili- 
ters or 
cub.  cen- 
timeters. 

Fluid  oz. 
to  milli- 
liters. 

Quarts  to 
liters. 

Gallons 
to  liters. 

1  

3.70 

29.57 

.94636 

3.78543 

2  

7.39 

59.15 

1.89272 

7.570S7 

3  

11.09 

88.72 

2.8390S 

11.35630 

4  

11.79 

118.29 

3.78543 

15.14174 

5  

18.48 

147.87 

4.73179 

18.92717 

6  

22.18 

177.44 

5.67815 

22.71261 

7  

25.88 

207.02 

6.62451 

26.49804 

8  

29.57 

236.59 

7.57087 

30.28348 

9  

33.27 

266.16 

8.51723 

34.06891 

Capacity. 


Grains 
to  milli- 
grammes 

Avoirdu- 
pois 
oz.  to 

grammes 

Avoirdu- 
pois 
pounds 
to  kilo- 
grammes 

Troy 
oz.  to 
grammes 

1  

64.7989 

28.3495 

.45359 

31.10348 

2  

129.5978 

56.6991 

.90719 

62.20696 

3  

194.3968 

85.0486 

1.3(5078 

93.31044 

4  

259.1957 

113.3981 

1.81437 

124.41392 

5  

328.9946 

141.7476 

2.26796 

155.51740 

6  

888.7935 

170.0972 

2.72156 

186.(52088 

7  

453.5924 

198.44(57 

3.17515 

217.72437 

8  

518.3914 

226.7962 

3.62874 

248.82785 

9  

583.1903 

255.1457 

4.08233 

279.93133 

1  Gunter's  chain  = 

1  sq.  statute  mile  = 

1  fathom  = 

1  nautical  mile  = 
1  foot  =  .304801  meter, 

1  avoir,  pound  = 

15432.35639  grains  = 


20.1168  meters. 
259.000  hectares. 

1.829  meters. 
1853.25  meters. 

9.4840158  log. 
453.5924277  gram. 
1  kilogramme, 


The  only  authorized  material  standard  of 
customary  length  is  the  Troughton  scale  be- 
longing to  this  office,  whose  length  at  590.62 
Fahr.  conforms  to  the  British  standard.  The 
yard  in  use  in  the  United  States  is  therefore 
equal  to  the  British  yard. 

The  only  authorized  material  standard  of 
customary  weight  is  the  troy  pound  of  the 
mint.  It  is  of  brass  of  unknown  density,  and 
therefore  not  suitable  for  a  standard  of  mass. 
It  was  derived  from  the  British  standard 
troy  pound  of  1758  by  direct  comparison.  The 
British  avoirdupois  pound  was  also  derived 


from  the  latter,  and  contains  7.000  grains  troy 

The  grain  troy  is  therefore  the  same  as  the 
grain  avoirdupois,  and  the  pound  avoirdu- 
pois in  use  in  the  United  States  is  equal  to 
the  British  pound  avoirdupois. 

The  British  gallon=  4.54346  liters. 

The  British  bushel=3B.3477  liters. 

The  length  of  the  nautical  mile  given  above 
and  adopted  by  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  many  years  ago  is  denned 
as  that  of  a  minute  of  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  a 
sphere  whose  surface  equals  that  of  the  earth 
(Clarke's  Spheroid  of  1866), 
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FAILURES  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


FAILURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Quarterly  statements  of  failures  and  average  of  liabilities,  1875-1897. 
(From  Dunn's  Review,  New  York.) 


FIRST  QUARTER. 


Tears. 
1875  

1876   2,806 

1877   2,869 

1878   3,355 

1879   2,524 

1880   1,432 

1881   1,761 

1882   2,127 

1883   2,821 

1884   3,296 

1885   3,658 

1886   3,203 

1887   3.007 

1888   2,948 

1889   3,311 

1890   3,223 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Number.     Amount.  Average. 

1,982       $43,173,000  $21,782 

64,644,000  23,039 

54,538,074  19,010 

82,078,826  24,464 

43,112,665  17,081 

12,777,074  8,922 

24,447.250  13,900 

33,338.271  15,670 

38,372,643  13.602 

40.186,978  12.193 

46.121,051  12,608 

29,681,726  9,266 

32,161.762  10,695 

38.884,789  13.190 

42.972.516  12,979 

37.852,968  11.747 

42.167,631  11,894 

39.284.349  11.609 

47,338,300  14,784 

64,137,333  14,900 

47,813,683  12.577 

57,425,135  14,246 

48,007,911  12,210 


545 
3,384 
3,202 
4.304 
3,802 
4.031 
3,932 


SECOND  QUARTER. 


1875   1,582 

1876   1,794 

1877   1,880 

1878   2,470 

1879   1,534 

1880   1,065 

1881   1.105 

1882   1,470 

1883   1,816 

1884   2,214 

1885   2,346 

1886   1,953 

1887   1,905 

1888   2,241 

1889   2,292 

1890   2,162 

1891   2,529 

1892   2,119 

1893   3,199 

1894   2,734 

1895   2,855 

1896   2.995 

1897   2,889 


1875  

1876   2,450 


$33,667,000 
43,771,000 
45,068,097 
48,753,940 
22,666.725 
20.111.689 
16,499,395 
17,242,649 
27.816.391 
84.204,304 
28,601,304 
20,752,734 
22,976,330 
29,229,370 
22,856,337 
27,466,416 
50,248,636 
22,989,331 
121,541,239 
37,595,973 
41,026.261 
40.444.547 
43,684,876 

THIRD  QUARTER. 

1,771  $54,328,000 


1877. 
1878. 
1*79. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


1,816 
2,853 
1,262 
979 
1,024 
1,300 
1,803 


47,857,371 
42,346,085 
66,378,363 
15,275.550 
12,121,422 
10,112,365 
18,942,893 
52,072,884 


$21,295 
24.398 
23,972 
19,738 
14,776 
18.884 
14,931 
11,722 
15,317 
37,998 
12.091 
15.746 
12,061 
13,043 
9,972 
12,704 
19.868 
10.849 
37.984 
13,751 
14,370 
13.504 
15,121 


$30,676 
19,533 
23,318 
23.266 
12,104 
12.381 
9,875 
14.571 
28,881 


Years,  Number. 

884   2.346 

886   2,173 

886   1,932 

887   1,938 

888   2,361 

8S9   2,276 

890   2,196 

"91   2,754 


892. 
893. 
M< ! . 
895. 
896. 


1,984 
4,015 
2,868 
2,792 
3,757 

897   2,903 


Amount. 
$56,627,821 
23,874,391 
27,227,630 
73,022,556 
22,114,254 
39,227,045 
35,452,436 
44,302,494 
18,659,235 
82,469,821 
29,411,196 
32,167,179 
73,285,349 
28,963,261 


FOURTH  QUARTER. 


875   2,405 


876, 
877. 
878. 
879. 
880. 
881. 
882 . 
S83. 
ssL 
885. 
886. 
887. 
888. 


890. 
891. 
892. 
893. 
894. 
895. 


2,042 
2,307 
1,800 
1,338 
1,259 
1,692 
1,841 
2,744 
3,112 
2,460 
2,746 
2,784 
3,129 
3,003 
3,326 
3,445 
2.867 
4,826 
3,979 
3,748 
4,305 


$70,888,000 
34,844,893 
48,717,680 
37,172,003 
17,094,113 
20,741,815 
30,096,922 
32,023,751 
54,612,254 
45,324,324 
25,623,575 
36,982,029 
39,400,296 
33.601,560 
43,728,439 
89,085,144 
53,149,877 
33,111,252 
95,430,529 
41.848,354 
52,188,737 
54.941,803 


TOTAL  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


875   7,740 

""6   9,092 

877   8,872 

878   10,478 

879   6,658 

4,735 
5,582 
6,738 
9,184 

10.968 

885   10,637 

9,834 
9,634 
10,679 
10,882 
10.907 


882. 


889  

890  

891   12,273 

  10,344 

893  

894  

895  


15.242 
13,885 
13.197 
15,088 


$201,060,333 
191,117,786 
190,669,936 
234,383,132 
98,149,053 
65,752,000 
81,155,932 
101,547,564 
172,874,172 
226,343,427 
124,220,321 
114,644,119 
167, 56*. 944 
123,829.973 
148.784.337 
189,856,964 
189.868.638 
114,044.167 
346.779,889 
172,992.856 
173,196.060 
226,096,834 


Average. 
$24,138 
10,986 
14,090 
37,674 

9,366 
17,235 
16,144 
16,086 

9,405 
20,402 
10,028 
11,528 
19,507 

9,977 

$29,475 
17,064 
21,117 
20,651 
12,775 
16,474 
17,600 
17,394 
19,902 
14A547 
10,416 
13,467 
14,152 
10,738 
14,561 
26,784 
15,428 
11,549 
19,770 
10,172 
13,924 
12,762 

$25,960 
21,020 
21,491 
22,369 
14,741 
13,886 
14,530 
15,070 
18,823 
20,632 
11.678 
11,651 
17,392 
11,595 
13,672 
17,406 
15,471 
11,025 
22,751 
12,458 
13,124 
14,992 


ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  TOBACCO  IN  1896. 


Acres.  Pounds.  Value. 

Massachusetts  ..    1,975  3.199,500  $383,940 

Connecticut              6,579  10,197,450  1,325,668 

New  York                3,259  3,389,360  271,149 

Pennsylvania  ...  13.884  16.244.280  1,299.542 

Maryland                15.995  9,277.100  398,915 

Virginia                   92.002  57,961.260  3,013.986 

North   Carolina. .134,567  68,629,170  5,490.334 

Alabama                   2.147  1,009.090  161.454 

Arkansas                   2.950  1,327,500  146,025 

Tennessee               53,351  35,211,660  2,464,816 


Acres.  Pounds.  Value. 

West  Virginia...    5,119  3.685,680  $313,283 

Kentucky   196.745  143.623,850  6,032,202 

Ohio                         32,012  23,688.880  1,066,000 

Indiana                    11,957  8,130,760  365.884 

Illinois                      3,902  2,497,280  237,242 

Wisconsin                 3,975  5.088,000  279.840 

Missouri                  10.580  7,406,000  666,540 

All  other                3,750  2.437,500  341,250 


Total   594,749    403,004,320  $24,258,070 


FIFTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS. 
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JFtftsdftftf)  Congress 

(Unofficial.) 
From  March  4.  1897,  to  March  3, 

SENATE. 

Republicans,  53;  Democrats,  31;  People's  Party.  6. 


G.  A.  Hobart  (N.  J.),  vice-president,  presiding. 
President  pro  tern.  W.  P.  Frye,  Me. 

ALABAMA. 

John  T.  Morgan  Selma  1901 

Edmund  W.  Pettus  Selma  19U3 

ARKANSAS. 

James  H.  Berry  Bentonville  1901 

James  K.Jones  Washington  1903 

CALIFORNIA. 

Stephen  M.  White  Los  Angeles  1899 

Geo.  C.  Perkins  San  Francisco. .  .190- 

COLORADO. 

Edward  O.  Wolcott  Denver  1901 

Henry  M.  Teller  Central  City  1903 

CONNECTICUT. 

Joseph  R.  Hawley  Hartford  1899 

Orville  H.  Piatt  Meriden  1903 

DELAWARE. 

Richard  R.  Kenney  Dover  1901 

George  Gray  New  Castle  1899 

FLORIDA. 

Samuel  Pasco  Monticello  1899 

Stephen  R.  Mallory  Pensacola  1903 

GEORGIA. 

Augustus  O.  Bacon  Macon  1901 

Alexander  S.  Clay  Marietta  1903 

IDAHO. 

George  L.  Shoup  Salmon  City  1901 

Henry  Heitfeld  Lewiston  1903 

ILLINOIS. 

Shelby  M.  Cullom  Springfield  1901 

William  E.  Mason  Chicago  1903 

INDIANA. 

DavidS  Turpie  Indianapolis  1S90 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks  Indianapolis  1903 

IOWA. 

John  H.  Gear...^  Burlington  190i 

William  B.  Allison  Dubuque  1807 

KANSAS. 

Lucien  Baker   Leavenworth  — 100i 

William  A.  Harris  — Linwood   1% 

KENTUCKY. 

William  Lindsay  Frankfort  190i 

William  J.  Deboe  1% 

LOUISIANA. 

Donelson  Caffery  Franklin  1901 

Samuel  D.  McEnery  New  Orleans  1903 

MAINE. 

William  P.  Frye  Lewiston  1901 

Eugene  Hale  Ellsworth  1899 

MARYLAND. 

Arthur  P.Gorman  Laurel  1899 

George  L.  Wellington  Cumberland  1903 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

George  F.  Hoar  Worcester  1901 

Henry  C.  Lodge  Nahant  1899 

MICHIGAN. 

James  McMillan  Detroit  1901 

Julias  G.  Burrows  Kalamazoo  1899 

MINNESOTA. 

Knute  Nelson  Alexandria  1901 

Cushman  K.  Davis  St.  Paul  1899 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Edward  C.  Walthall  Grenada  1901 

James  Z.  George  Carrollton  1899 

MISSOURI. 

Francis  M.  Cockrell  Warrensburg  1899 

George  G.  Vest  Kansas  City  1903 


.1901 


.1901 


.1903 


.1901 
.1903 


.1901 


.1899 
.1903 


.1901 
.1903 


MONTANA. 

Thomas  H.  Carter  Helena  

Lee  Mantle  Butte  

NEBRASKA. 

John  M.  Thurston  Omaha  

William  V.  Allev  Madison  

NEVADA. 
William  M.  Stewart.  .Carson  City. 

John  P.Jones  Gold  Hill.... 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

William  E.  Chandler  Concord  

Jacob  H.  Gallinger  Concord  

NEW  JERSEY. 

William  J.  Sewcll  Camden  

James  Smith,  Jr  Newark  

NEW  YORK. 

Edward  Murphy,  Jr  Troy  

Thomas  C.  Piatt  Owego  

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Marion  Butler  Raleigh  

John  C.  Pritchard  Marshall  

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

William  N.  Roach  Larimore  1899 

Henry  C.  Hansbrough  Devil's  Lake  1903 

OHIO. 

Marcus  A.  Hanna  Cleveland  1899 

Joseph  B.  Foraker  Columbus  1903 

OREGON. 

George  W.  McBride  Portland  1901 

Henry  W.  Corbett  Portland  1903 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Matthew  S.  Quay  Beaver  1S99 

Boies  Penrose  Philadelphia  1903 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Georae  P.  Wei  more  Newport  1901 

Nelsrm  W.  Aldrich  Providence  1899 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Benjamin  R.  Tillman  Trenton  1901 

John  L.  McLaurin  Bennettsville  1903 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Richard  F.  Pettigrew  Sioux  Falls  1901 

James  H.  Kyle  Aberdeen  1903 

TENNESSEE. 

Thomas  B.  Turley   Memphis  1901 

William  B.  Bate  Nashville  1899 

TEXAS 

Horace  R.  Chilton  Tyler  1901 

Roger  Q.  Mills  Corsicana  1899 

UTAH. 

Frank  G.  Cannon  Ogden   1899 

Joseph  L.  Rawlins  Salt  Lake  City. .  .1903 

VERMONT. 

Redfleld  Proctor  Proctor  1899 

Justin  S.  Morrill  Strafford  1897 

VIRGINIA. 

Thomas  S.  Martin  Scottsville.  1901 

John  W.  Daniel  Lynchburg  1899 

WASHINGTON. 

John  L.  Wilson   Spokane  1899 

Geo  F.  Turner  Spokane  1903 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Stephen  B.  Elkins   Elkins  1901 

Charles  J.  Faulkner  Martinsburg  1899 

WISCONSIN. 

John  L.  Mitchell  Milwaukee  1899 

John  C.  Spooner  Hudson  1903 

WYOMING. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Cheyenne  1901 

Clarence  D.  Clark  Evanston  1899 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Republicans  (in  italics),  203;  democrats  (in  roman),  119;  populists  (in  small  caps1),  29; 
silverites  (in  CAPS),  3;  vacancies,  3.  Whole  number.  357.  Those  marked  *  served  in  the  LIVtb 
congress.  Those  marked  t  served  in  a  previous  house. 


Speaker— 

ALABAMA. 

1.  Geo.  W.  Taylor  Linden. 

2.  Jesse  F.  Stal lings*  Greenville. 

3.  Henry  D.  Clayton  Eufaula. 

4.  T.  S.  Plowman  Talladega. 

5.  Willis  Brewor  Hayneville. 

6.  John  H.  Bankhead*  Fayette. 

7.  Milfoki)  W.  Howard  Fort  Payne. 

8.  Joseph  Wheeler*  Wheeler. 

9.  Oscar  W.  Underwood  Birmingham. 

ARKANSAS. 

1.  Philip  D.  McCulloch,  Jr.*...  .Marianna. 

2.  John  S.  Little  Greenwood. 

3.  Thomas  C.  McRae*  Prescott. 

4.  William  L.  Terry*  Little  Rock. 

5.  Hugh  A.  Dinsmore*  Fayetteville. 

6.  H.  S.  Brundrige  Searcy. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1.  John  A.  Barlutm*  Santa  Rosa. 

2.  Marion  DeVries  Stockton. 

3.  Samuel  G.  Hilbom*  Oakland. 

4.  James  G.  Maguire*  San  Francisco. 

5.  Eugene  F.  Loud*  San  Francisco. 

6.  C.  A.  Barlow    San  Miguel. 

7.  G.  H.  Castle  Mercedes. 

COLORADO. 

1.  JOHN  F.  SHAFROTH*  Denver. 

2.  John  C.  Bell*  Montrose 

CONNECTICUT. 

1.  E.  Stevens  Henry*  Rockville. 

2.  Nehemiuh  D.  Sperry*  New  Haven. 

3.  Charles  A.  Russell*  Killingly. 

4.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill*  Norwalk. 

DELAWARE. 

L.  I.  Handy  Newcastle. 

FLORIDA. 

1.  Stephen  M.  Sparkman*  Tampa. 

2.  R.  W.  Davis  Palatka. 

GEORGIA. 

1.  Rufus  E.Lester*  Savannah. 

2.  James  M.Griggs  Dawson. 

3.  E.  B.  Lewis  Montezuma. 

4.  W.  C.  Adamson  Carrollton. 

5.  Leonidas  F.  Livingston*  Kings. 

6.  Charles  L.  Bartlett  Macon. 

7.  John  W.Maddox*  Rome. 

8.  William  M.Howard  Lexington. 

9.  Farish  Carter  Tate*  Jasper. 

10.  W.  H.  Fleming  Augusta. 

11.  W.  G.  Brantley  Brunswick. 

IDAHO. 

James  Gunn  Boise  City. 

ILLINOIS. 

1.  James  R.  Mann  Chicago. 

2.  Wm.  Lorimer*  Chicago. 

3.  HughR.  Belknap*  Chicago. 

4.  Dani  I  W.  Mills  Chicago. 

5.  George  E.  White*  Chicago. 

6.  Henry  S.  Boutell  Chicago. 

7.  George  E.  Foss*  Chicago. 

8.  Albert  J.  Hopkins*  Aurora. 

9.  Robert  R.  Hitt*  Mount  Morris. 

10.  George  W.  Prince*   .Galesburg. 

11.  Walter  Reeves*  Streator. 

12.  Joseph  G.  Cannon*  Danville. 

13.  Vespasian  Warner*  Clinton. 

14.  Joseph  V.  Graf*  Pekin. 

15.  Benjamin  F.  Marsh*  Warsaw. 

16.  W.  H.  Hinrichsen  Jacksonville. 

17.  James  A.  Connolly*  Springfield. 

18.  Thomas  M.  Jett  Hillsboro. 


19.  Andrew  J.  Hunter  Paris. 

20.  James  R.  Campbell  McLeansboro. 

21.  Jehu  Bakeri-  Belleville. 

22.  George  W.  Smith*  Murphysboro. 

INDIANA. 

1.  James  A.  Hcmcmvay*  Boonville. 

2.  Robert  W.  Miers  Bloomington. 

3.  T.  W.  Zenor  Corydon. 

4.  Francis  M.  Griffith  Rising  Sun. 

5.  George  W.  Faris*  Terre  Haute. 

6.  Henry  U.  Johnson*  Richmond. 

7.  Jesse  Ovcrstreet*  Franklin. 

8.  Charles  L.Henry  Anderson. 

9.  Charles  B.  La  ml  is  Delphi. 

10.  E.  D.  Oru/rnpacker  Valparaiso. 

11.  George  W.  Steelet  Marion. 

12.  James  m.  Robinson  Columbia  City 

13.  Lewis  W.  Royse*  Warsaw. 

IOWA. 

1.  Samuel  M.  Clark*  Keokuk. 

2.  George  M.  Curtis*   Clinton. 

3.  David  B.  Henderson*   .Dubuque. 

4.  Thomas  Updegraff*  McGregor. 

5.  Robert  G.  Cousins*  Tipton. 

0.  John  F.  Lacey*  Oskaloosa. 

7.  John  A.  T.  Hull*  Des  Moines. 

8.  William  P.  Hepburn*  Clarinda. 

9.  A.  L.  Hager*  Greenfield. 

10.  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver*  Fort  Dodge. 

11.  George  D.  Perkins*  Sioux  City. 

KANSAS. 

At  Large— Jere.  D.  Botkin.  .  .Neodesha. 

1.  Case  Broderick*  Holton. 

2.  M.  S.  Peters  Kansas  City. 

3.  E.  R.  Ridgeley   .  .Pittsburg. 

4.  Charles  Curtis*  Topeka. 

5.  W.  D.  Vincent  Clay  Center. 

6.  N.  B.  McCormick  Phillipsburg. 

7.  Jerry  SiMPSONt  Medicine  L'ge. 

KENTUCKY. 

1.  Charles  K.  Wheeler  Paducah. 

2.  John  D.  Clardy*  Newstead. 

3.  John  S.  Rhea  Russellville. 

4.  David  H.  Smith  Hodgenville. 

5.  Walter  Evans*  Louisville. 

6.  Albert  S.  Berry*  Newport. 

7.  Evan  E.  Settle  Owenton. 

8.  George  M.  Davison  Stanford. 

9.  Samuel  J.  Puqh*  Vanceburg. 

10.  Thomas  Y.  Fitzpatrick  Prestonburg. 

11.  David  G.  Colson*  Middleboro. 

LOUISIANA. 

1.  Adolph  Meyer*  New  Orleans. 

2.  Robert  C.  Davey  New  Orleans. 

3.  Robert  Broussard  New  Iberia. 

4.  Henry  W.  Ogden*  Benton 

5.  S.  T.  Baird  Moorehouse. 

6.  Samuel  M.  Robertson*  Baton  Rouge. 

MAINE. 

1.  Thomas  B,  Reed*    Portland. 

2.  Nelson  Dinqley,  Jr.*  Lewiston. 
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4.  Charles  A.  Boutelle*  Bangor. 

MARYLAND. 

1.  Isaac  A.  Barber  Easton. 

2.  William  B.  Baker*  Aberdeen. 

3.  William  S.  B->oze   Baltimore. 

4.  William  W.  Mclntire  Baltimore. 

5.  Sidney  E.  Mudd.f  Laplata. 

6.  John  McDonald  Rockville. 

M  ASS  ACHUS  ETTS. 

1.  George  P.  Lawrence  North  Adams. 

2.  Frederick  H.  Gillett*  Springfield. 

3.  Joseph  Henry  Walker*  Worcester. 
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Geo.  W.  Weymouth  Fitchburg. 

William  S.  Knox*   Lawrence. 

William  H.Moody*  Haverhill. 

William  E.  Barrett*  Melrose. 

Samuel  W.  McCall*  Winchester. 

John  F  Fitzgerald*  Boston. 

S.  J.  Barrows  Boston. 

Charles  F.  Sprague  Boston. 

William  C.  hovering  Taunton. 

John  Simpkins*  Yarmouth. 

MICHIGAN. 

John  B.  Corliss  Detroit. 

George  Spalding*  Monroe. 

Albert  M.  Todd  Albion. 

Edward  L.  Hamilton  Niles. 

Wm.  Alden  Smith*  Grand  Rapids. 

Samuel  W.  Smith  Pontiac. 

Horace  G.  Snover*  Port  Austin. 

F.  D.  Bruckner   Saginaw. 

Rosivell  P.  Bishcrp*  Ludington. 

Kosseau  O.  Crump*  Bay  City. 

William  I.  Mesick  Mancelona, 

Carlos  D.  Sheldon  Houghton.  - 

MINNESOTA. 

James  A.  Tawney*  Winona. 

James  T.  McClean/*  Mankato. 

Joel  P.  Heatwole  Northneld. 

F.  C.  Stevens  St.  Paul. 

Loren  Fletcher*  Minneapolis. 

Page  Morris  Duluth. 

Frank  M.  Eddy*  Glenwood. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

John  M.  Allen*  Tupelo. 

W.  V.  Sullivan  Oxford. 

Thomas  C.  Catchings*  Vicksburg. 

A.  F.  Fox  West  Point. 

John  S.  Williams*  Yazoo  City. 

C.  W.  V.  Love  Woodville 

Patrick  Henry  Brandon. 

MISSOURI. 

Vacant  

Robert  N.  Bodine  Paris. 

Alexander  M.  Dockery*  Gallatin. 

Charles  F.  Cochran  St.  Joseph. 

William  S.  Cowherd  Kan&as  City. 

David  A.  De  Armond*  Butler. 

James  A.  Cooney  Marshall. 

Richard  P.  Blainlf  Lebanon. 

Champ  Clarkf  Bowling  Green. 

Richard  Bartholdt*  St.  Louis. 

Charles  F.  Joy*  St.  Louis. 

Charles  E.  Pearce  St.  Louis. 

Edward  A.  Robb  Perryville. 

William  D.  Vandiver  CapeGirardeau 

M.  E.  Benton  Neosho. 

MONTANA. 
Charles  S.  Hartman*.  . .  .Bozeman. 
NEBRASKA. 

Jesse  B.  Strode*  Lincoln. 

David  H.  Mercer*  Omaha. 

Samuel  Maxwell  Fremont. 

William  L.  Stark  Aurora. 

J.D.  Sutherland  Hastings. 

William  L.  Green  Kearney. 

NEVADA. 

F.  G.  NEWLANDS*  Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Cyrus  A.  Sulloway*  Manchester. 

Frank  G.  Clark  Peterboro. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Henry  C.  Loudenslager*  Paulsboro. 

John  J.  Gardner*   . .  .Atlantic  City. 

Benjamin  F.  Howell*  NewBrunswick 

Mahlon  Pitney*  Morristown. 

James  F.  Steivari*  Paterson. 

Richard  Wayne  Parker*  Newark. 

Thomas  McEwan,  Jr.*  Jersey  City. 

Charles  Newell  Fowler*  Elizabeth. 


NEW  YORK. 

Joseph  M.  Belford  Riverhead. 

Denis  M.  Hurley*  Brooklyn. 

E.  H.Driggs  Brooklyn. 

Israel  F.  Fischer*  Brooklyn. 

Charles  G.  Bennett*  Brooklyn. 

James  R.  Howe*  Brooklyn. 

John  H.  G.  Vehslage  New  York  city. 

John  M.  Mitcheh*  New  York  city. 

Thomas  J.  Bradley  New  York  city. 

,  Amos  J.  Cummings*  New  York  city. 

,  William  Sulzer*  New  York  city. 

George  B.  McClellan*  New  Fork  city. 

Robert  C.  Shannon*  New  York  city. 

,  Lemuel  E.  Quigg*  New  York  city. 

Philip  B.  Low*  New  York  city. 

William  L.  Ward  Port  Chester. 

,  Benjamin  B  Odell,Jr*  Newburg 

,  John  H.  Ketchamf  Dover  Plains. 

.  Aaron  V.  Cochran  Hudson. 

,  George  N.  Soufhwick*  Albany. 

.  David  Wilberf*  Oneonta. 

,  LucienL.  Littauer  Gloversville. 

,  Wallace  T.  Foote,  Jr.*  Port  Henry. 

Charles  A.  Chick  ring*  Copenhagen. 

.  James  S.  Sherman*  Utica. 

.  George  W.  Ra  g*  Norwich. 

,  James  J.  Beldenf  Syracuse. 

,  Sere  no  E.  Payne*  Auburn. 

Charles  W.  GiUet*  Addison. 

James  W.  Wadstvorth*  Geneseo. 

Henry  C.  Brewster*  Rochester. 

Rowland  B.  Mahany*  Buffalo. 

Dealva  S.  Alexander  Buffalo. 

Warren  B.  Hooker*  Fredonia. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Harry  Skinner*  Greenville. 

Geo.  H.  White  Tarboro. 

John  E.  Fowler  Clinton. 

William  F.  Stroud*  Pittsboro. 

W.  W.  Kitchin  Rocksboro. 

Charles  H.  Martin  Polkton. 

A.  C.  Shuford  Albemarle. 

Romulus  Z.  Linney*  Taylors  ville. 

Richmond  Pearson*  Ashe  ville. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Martin  N.  Johnson*  Petersburg. 

OHIO. 

William  B.  Shattuc  Cincinnati. 

Jacob  H.  Bromwell*   Cincinnati. 

John  L.  Brenner  Dayton. 

Geo.  A.  Marshall   Sidney. 

David  Meekison  Napoleon. 

Seth  W.  Brown  Lebanon. 

Walter  L.  Weaver  .Springfield. 

Archibald  Ly brand  Delaware. 

James  N.  Southard*  Toledo. 

Lucien  J.  Fenton*  ,  Winchester. 

Charles  H.  Grosvenor*  Athens. 

John  J.  Lentz  Columbus. 

James  A.  Norton  Tiffin. 

Winfield  S.  Kerr*  Mansfield. 

Henry  G.  Van  Voorhis*  Zanesville. 

Lorenzo  Danfordf*  St.  Clairsvill© 

John  A.  McDow  ell  Millersburg. 

Robert  W.  Taylor*  New  Lisbon. 

Stephen  A.  Northway*  Jefferson. 

Clifton  B.  Beach*  Cleveland. 

Theo.  E.  Burtonf*  Cleveland. 

OREGON. 

1.  Thomas  H.  Tongue  Hillsboro. 

2.  William  R.  Ellis*  Heppner. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
At  Large— Galusha  A.  Grow*.. Glenwood. 
Samuel  A.  Davenport  Erie. 

1.  Henry  H.  Brigham*  Philadelphia. 

2.  Robert  Adams,  Jr.*  Philadelphia. 

3.  William  McAleer  Philadelphia. 

4.  James  R.  Young  Philadelphia. 

5.  Alfred  C.  Harmer*  Philadelphia. 

6.  Thomas  S.  Butler  Chester. 
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Irving  P.  Wanger*  Norristown. 

William  S.  Kirkpatrick  Easton. 

David  Ermentroutf  Reading. 

Marriott  Brosius*  Lancaster. 

William  Connell  Scranton. 

Morgan  B.  Williams  Wilkes-Barre. 

Charles  N.  Brummf*   .  Minersville. 

Marlin  E.  Olmstead  Harrisburg. 

James  H.  Codding*  Towanda. 

Horace  B.  Packer  Wellsboro. 

Monroe  H.  Kulp*  Shamokin. 

Thaddeus  M.  Mahon*  Chambersburg. 

George  J.  Benner  Gettysburg. 

Josiah  D.  Hicks*  Altoona. 

E.  E.  Bobbins  Greensburg. 

John  Baize U*  Pittsburg. 

William  A.  Stone*  Allegheny. 

Ernest  F.  Acheson*  Washington. 

James  J.  Davidson  Beaver. 

J.  C.  Sturtevant  Conneautville. 

Charles  W.  Stone*  Warren 

William  C.  Arnold*  Dubois. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Melville  Bull*   Newport. 

Adin  B.  Capron  Stillwater. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

William  Elliott*  Beaufort. 

W.  Jasper  Talbert*  Parksville. 

Asbury  C.  Latimer*  Benton. 

J.  Stanyarne  Wilson*  Spartansburg. 

Thomas  J.  Strait*  Lancaster. 


J.  William  Stokes*  Orangeburg. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

t  Large— John  E.  Kelly  Flandreau. 

Freeman  Knowles  Deadwood. 

TENNESSEE. 

Walter  P.  Brownlow  Jonesboro. 

Henry  B.  Gibson  Knoxville. 

John  A.  Moon  Chattanooga. 

Benton  McMillin*  Carthage. 

James  D.  Richardson*  Murfreesboro. 

John  W.  Gaines  Nashville. 

Nicholas  N.  Cox*  Franklin. 

,  T.  W.  Simms  Linden. 

Rice  A.  Pierce  Union  City 

,  E.  W.  Carmack   Memphis. 

TEXAS. 

Thomas  H.  Ball  Huntsville. 

Samuel  B.  Cooper*  Woodville. 

R.  C.  Graffenreid  Mineola. 

John  W.  Crawford  Sulph'r  Spr'gs. 

Joseph  W.  Bailey*  Gainesville. 

R.  E.  Burke  Dallas. 


7.  R.  L.  Henry  Waco. 

8.  S.  W.  T.  Lanhamt  Mathusford. 

9.  Jos.  D.  Sayers*  Bastrop. 

10.  B.  B.  Hawley  Galveston. 

11.  Rudolph  Kleberg  Cuero. 

12.  J.  L.  Slayden  San  Antonio. 

13.  JohnH.  Stephens  Vernon. 

UTAH. 

William  H.  King  Provo. 

VERMONT. 

1.  H.  Henry  Powers*  Morrisville. 

2.  William  W.  Grout*  Barton. 

VIRGINIA. 

1.  William  A.Jones*  Warsaw. 

2.  William  A.  Young  Norfolk. 

3.  John  B.  Lamb  Richmond. 

4.  Sidney  P.  Epes  Nottoway. 

5.  Claude  A.  Swanson*  Chatham. 

G.  PeterJ.Otey*  Lynchburg. 

7.  James  Hayes  Madison  C.  H.  * 

8.  J.  F.  Rixey  Culpeper. 

9.  James  A.  Walker*  Wytheville. 

10.  Jacob  Yost  Staunton. 

WASHINGTON. 

At  Large— James  H.  Lewis. .Seattle. 
William  C.  Jones  Spokane. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1.  B.  B.  Dovener*  Wheeling. 

2.  Alston  G.  Dayton*  Philippi. 

3.  Charles  P.  Dorr*  Addison. 

4.  Warren  Miller*  Jackson. 

WISCONSIN. 

1.  Henry  A.  Cooper*  Racine. 

2.  Edward  Sauerhering*  Maysville. 

3.  Jos.  W.  Babcock*  Necedah. 

4.  Theobald  Otjen*  Milwaukee. 

5.  Samuel  S.  Barney*  West  Bend. 

6.  J.  H.  Davidson  Oshkosh. 

7.  Michael  Griffin*  Eau  Claire. 

8.  Edward  S.  Minor*  Sturgeon  Bay. 

9.  Alex.  Stewart*  Wausau. 

10.  John  J.  Jenkins*  Chippewa  Falls 

WYOMING. 

John  E.  Osborne  Rawlins. 

TERRITORIES. 

Arizona— Marcus  A.  Smith,  Tucson. 

New  Mexico— H.  B.  Ferguson,  Albuquerque. 

Oklahoma— T.  Y.  Callahan. 


States.                    B.  D.Peo 

Alabama   8  1 

Arkansas   6  .. 

California                    3  2  2 

Colorado   1 

Connecticut                  4  . . 

Delaware   1 

Florida   2 

Georgia   11 

Idaho   1  .. 

Illinois                        17  3  2 

Indiana                        9  3  1 

Iowa                           11  ..  .. 

Kansas                         2  1  5 

Kentucky                     4  7 

Louisiana   6 

Maine                         3  3  .. 


RECAPITULATION. 

State.  B.  D.Peo 

Maryland   6 

Massachusetts   12  1 

Michigan   10  1  1 

Minnesota   7  .. 

Mississippi   7 

Missouri   3  11 

Montana    

Nebraska   2  .. 

Nevada   ..  .. 

New  Hampshire   2  .. 

New  Jersey   8 

New  York   28  6 

North  Carolina    3  1 

North  Dakota   1 

Ohio   15  2 

Oregon   2  .. 


State.  B.  D.Peo 

Pennsylvania   27  3 

Rhode  Island   2 

South  Carolina   6 

South  Dakota   1 

Tennessee   2  8 

Texas   1  12 

Utah   1  .. 

Vermont   2 

Virginia   2  8 

Washington  

West  Virginia   4 

Wisconsin   .   10  .. 

Wyoming   1 

Total   203  119 

Free  sliver.  3.    Vacant,  3. 
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SENATORS  (Alphabetically  Arranged). 


Aldrich,  N.  W. . .  .Rhode  Island 

Ailen,  W.  V  Nebraska 

Allison.  William  B...,  Iowa 

Bacon,  Augustus  O  Georgia 

Baker,  Lucien  Kansas 

Bate,  W.  B  Tennessee 

Berry,  James  H  Arkansas 

Burrows,  Julius  C  Michigan 

Butler,  Marion.North  Carolina 

Caffery,  D  Louisiana 

Cannon.  F.  J  Utah| 

Carter,  Thomas  H  — Montana 
Chandler, W.E. New  Hampshire 

Chilton,  Horace  Texas 

Clark,  Clarence  D.... Wyoming 

Clay,  Alexander  S  Georgia 

Cockrell,  F.  M  Missouri 

Corbett,  H.  W  Oregon 

Cullom,  Shelby  M  Illinois 

Daniel,  John  W  Virginia 

Davis  C.  K  Minnesota 

Deboe,  W.  J  Kentucky 

Elkins,  S.  B  West  Virginia 

Fairbanks,  C.  W  Indiana 

Faulkner,  C.  J... West  Virginia 

Foraker,  Joseph  B  Ohio 

Frye,  William  P  Maine 

Gallingcr,  J.i  I. New  Hampshire 

Gear,  John  H  Iowa 

George,  James  Z.... Mississippi 


Gorman,  Arthur  P. .  .Maryland 

Gray,  George  Delaware 

Hale,  Eugene  Maine 

Hanna.  Marcus  A  Ohio 

Hansbrough,  H.C...N.  Dakota 

Harris  William  A  Kansas 

Hawley,  Jos.  R —  Connecticut 

Heitfeld,  Henry  Idaho 

Hoar,  George  F.Massachusetts 

Jones,  James  K  Arkansas 

Jones,  John  P  Nevada 

Kenney,  lUchard  R.. Delaware 

Kyle,  J.  H  South  Dakota 

Lindsay.  William.. . .Kentucky 

Lodge,  II.  C  Massachusetts 

McBride,  George  W  Oregon 

McEnery,  S.  D  Louisiana 

McLaurin,  J.  L.. South  Carolina 

McMillan.  James  Michigan 

Mai  lory.  S.  R... .  Florida 

Mantle,  Lee  Montana 

Martin,  Thomas  S  Virginia 

Mason,  William  E  Illinois 

Mills,  Roger  Q  Texas 

Mitchell,  J.  L  Wisconsin 

Morgan,  John  T  Alabama 

Morrill.  Justin  S  Vermont 

Murphy.  F.,  Jr  New  York 

Nelson.  Knute  Minnesota 

Pasco,  Samuel  Florida 


Penrose,  Boies. ..Pennsylvania 

Perkins,  G.  C  California 

Pettigrew,  R.  F.  .South  Dakota 
Pettus,  Edmund  W... Alabama 
Piatt,  Orville  H.  ...Connecticut 

Piatt,  Thomas  C  New  York 

Pritchard,  J.  C. North  Carolina 

Proctor,  Redfield  Vermont 

Quay,  M.  S  Pennsylvania 

Rawlins,  Joseph  L  Utah 

Roach,  W.N  North  Dakota 

Seweil,  W.J  New  Jersey 

Shoup,  George  L  Idaho 

Smith  James,  Jr. . .New  Jersey 

Soooner,  John  C  Wisconsin 

Stewart,  W.  M  Nevada 

Teller,  Henry  M  Colorado 

Thurston,  J.  M  Nebraska 

Tillman.  B.  R  .  .South  Carolina 
Turley,  Thos.  B.  ...  Tennessee 
Turner,  George  F.  .Washington 

Turpie,  David  Indiana 

Vest,  George G  Missouri 

Walthall,  E.  C  Mississippi 

Warren,  F  E  Wyoming 

Wellington,  G.  L  Maryland 

Wetmore, Geo.  P.Rhode  Island 

White  S.  M  California 

Wuson,  John  L  —  Washington 
Wolcott,  E.  O  Colorado 


REPRESENTATIVES  (Alphabetically  Arranged). 


Acheson,  E.  F. . ,  Pennsylvania 
Adams,  Robt.  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Adamson,  Wm.  C  Georgia 

Alexander,  DeA.  S.  .New  York 

Ailen,  J.  M  Mississippi 

Arnold,  Wm.  C. .Pennsylvania 

Babcock,  J.  W  Wisconsin 

Bailey,  J.  W  Texas 

Baird,  S.  T  Louisiana 

Baker,  Jehu  Illinois 

Baker,  W.  B  Maryland 

Ball,  Thomas  H  Texas 

Bankhead,  John  H. ..Alabama 

Barber,  Isaac  A  Maryland 

Barham,  John  A  California 

Barlow,  C.  A  California 

Barney,  S.  S  Wisconsin 

Barrett,  W.  E..  .Massachusetts 
Barrows,  S.  J .  ...Massachusetts 

Bartholdt,  R  Missouri 

Bartlett,  C.  L  Georgia 

Beach,  C.  B  Ohio 

Belden,  James  J. .  .T.New  York 
Belford,  Joseph  M. .  .New  York 

Belknap,  H.  R  Illinois 

Bell,  J.  C  Colorado 

Benner,  G.  J  Pennsylvania 

Bennett,  C.  G  New  York 

Benton,  M.  E  Missouri 

Berry,  A.  S  Kentucky 

Bingham,  H.  H. ..Pennsylvania 

Bishop,  R.  P  Michigan 

Bland  R.  P  Missouri 

Bodine,  R.  N  Missouri 

Booze,  Wm.  S  Maryland 

Botkin,  Jeremiah  D  Kansas 

Boutell,  H.  S  Illinois 

Bradley,  T.  J  New  York 

Brantley,  Wm.  J  Georgia 

Brenner,  John  L  Ohio 

Brewer,  Willis  Alabama 

Brewster,  H.  C  New  York 

Broderick.  C  Kansas 

Bromwell,  J.H  Ohio 

Brosius,  M  Pennsylvania 


Broussard,  Robt  Louisiana 

Brown,  Seth  W  Ohio 

Brownlow,  W.  P  Tennessee 

Brucker,  Ferd  Michigan 

Brumra,  C.  N  Pennsylvania 

Brundidge.  S.,  Jr  Arkansas 

Bull,  Melville.  ..Rhode  Island 

Burke,  Robt.  E  Texas 

Burton,  T.  E  Ohio 

Butler,  T.  S  Pennsylvania 

Campbell,  James  R  Illinois 

Cannon,  J.  G  Illinois 

Capron,  Adin  B.. Rhode  Island 

Carmack,  E.  W  Tennessee 

Castle,  C.  H   California 

Catchings.  T  C  Mississippi 

Chickering,  C.  A<  New  York 

Clardy,  John  D.."  Kentucky 

Clark,  C  Missouri 

Clark,  S.  M  Iowa 

Clarke,  F.  G...New  Hampshire 

Clayton,  H.  D  Alabama 

Cochran,  Chas.  F  Missouri 

Cochrane,  A.  V.  S  —  New  York 
Codding.  J.  H  —  Pennsylvania 

Colson,  D.  G  Kentucky 

Connell,  Wm  Pennsylvania 

Connolly,  J.  A  Illinois 

Cooney,  J.  A  Missouri 

Cooper,  H.  A  Wisconsin 

Cooper,  S.  B  Texas 

Corliss,  John  B  Michigan 

Cowherd.  Wm.  S  Missouri 

Cox,  N.  N  Tennessee 

Cousins,  R.  G  Iowa 

Cranford,  J.  W..  Texas 

Crump,  R.  O  Michigan 

Crumpacker,  E.  D  Indiana 

Cummings,  A.  J  Ne  w  York 

Curtis,  C.  Kansas 

Curtis,  Geo.  M  Iowa 

Dalzell,  John —  Pennsylvania 

Danford,  L  Ohio 

Davenport,  S.  A.Pennsylvania 
Davey,  Robt.  C  Louisiana 


Davidson,  J.  H  Wisconsin 

Davis,  Robt,  W  Florida 

Davison,  Geo.  M  Kentucky 

Dayton,  A.  G  — West  Virginia 

DeArmond,  D.  A  Missouri 

DeGratfenreid,  R.  C  Texas 

DeVries,  Marion  California 

Dingley,  N.,  Jr  Maine 

Dinsmore,  H.  A  Arkansas 

Dockery,  A.  M  Missouri 

Dolliver.  J.  P  Iowa 

Dorr,  Chas.  P  West  Virginia 

Dovener,  B.  B  . ..  West  Virginia 

Driggs,   New  York 

Eddy,  F.  M  Minnesota 

Elliott,  Wm  —  South  Carolina 

Ellis,  W.  R  Oregon 

Epes,  Sidney  P  Virginia 

Ermentrout,  D.  .Pennsylvania 

Bvans,  Walter  Kentucky 

Faris,  Geo.  W  Indiana 

Fenton,  L.  J  Ohio 

Fischer,  I.  F  New  York 

Fitzgerald,  J.  F.Massachusetts 

Fitzpatrick.  T.  V  Kentucky 

Fleming,  Wm.  H  Georgia 

Fletcher,  L  Minnesota 

Foote,  W.  T.,  Jr  New  York 

Foss,  Geo.  E  Illinois 

Fowler,  C.  N  New  Jersey 

Fowler,  J.  E  North  Carolina 

Fox,  Andrew  F  Mississippi 

Gaines,  John  W  Tennessee 

Gardner  John  J  —  New  Jersey 

Gibson,  H.  R  Tennessee 

Gillet,  C.  W  New  York 

Gillett,  F  H  Massachusetts 

Graff,  Joseph  V  Illinois 

Greene,  Wm.  D  Nebraska 

Griffin,  Michael  Wisconsin 

Griffith,  F  M    Indiana 

Griggs,  James  M  Georgia 

Grosvenor,  C.  H  Ohio 

Grout,  W.  W  Vermont 

Grow,  G.  A  Pennsylvania 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS. 


REPRESENTATIVES. — CONTINUED. 


Gunn,  James  Idaho [Molnttre,  W.  W  Maryland  Sims,  Thetus  W  Tennessee 

Hager,  A.  L  Iowa  McMillin,  15  Tennessee  Skinner,  Harry. North  Carolina 

Me  Rea,  Thomas  C  Arkansas  Slayden,  J.  L   Texas 

Maddux,  J.  W  Georgia  Smith,  J).  H  '...Kentucky 

Maguire,  J.  G  California  Smith,  S.  W  Illinois 

Mahany,  K.  B  New  York  Smith.  VV.  A  Michigan 

Mahon,T.  M  Pennsylvania  Snover,  II.  G  Michigan 

Mann,  J.  R  Illinois  Southardyj.  H   Ohio 

Marsh.  IS.  F  Illinuis  South  wick,  G.  N  New  York 

Marshall,  (i.  A  Ohio  Spalding,  G  Michigan 

Martin,  C.H  ...North  Carolina  Sparkman,  S.  M   Florida 

Maxwell,  S  Nebraska  Sperry.  N.  D  (Connecticut 

Meekison,  J)  Ohio  Sprague,  C.  F — Massachusetts 

Mercer,  1).  II  Nebraska  S tailings,  J.  F  Alabama 

Mesick,  \V.  S  Michigan  Stark,  W.  L  Nebraska 

Meyer,  A  Louisiana  Steele,©.  VV  Indiana 

Miers,  Robert  W  Indiana  Stephens,  J.  H  Texas 

.Miller.  Warren .  .West  Virginia  Stevens.  F.  C  Minnesota 

Mills,  D  VV  Illinuis  Stewart,  Alex  Wisconsin 

Minor,  E.  S  Wisconsin  Stewart,  J.  f  New  Jersey 

Mitchell,  J.  M  New  Yurk  Stokes,  J.  VV. ..  .South  Carolina 

Moody.  VV.  H  ...Massachusetts  Stone,  Chas.  VV.  .Pennsylvania 

Moon,  J.  A  Tennessee  Stone,  VV.  A  Pennsylvania 

Morris.  Page  Minnesota  Strait,  T.J  South  Carolina 

Mudd.  Sidney  E  Maryland  Strode,  J.  B  Nebraska 

New  lands.  F.  (i  Nevada  Strowd,  VV.  F ...North  Carolina 

Northway,  S.  A  Ohio I Sturte vant,-  J .  C. Pennsylvania 

Norton,  J.  A  Ohio  Sullivan,  w.  V  Mississippi 

Odell,  B.  B  .  Jr  New  Yurk  Sulloway,C.  A. New  Hampshire 

Ogden.  ll.  w  Louisiana  Sulzer,  W  New  York 

Olmsted,  M.  E — Pennsylvania  Sutherland,  R.  D  Nebraska 

Osborne,  J.  E  Wyoming  Swanson,  C.  A  Virginia 

Otey,  Peter  J  Virginia  Talbert,  W.  J... South  Carolina 

Otjen,  Theobold  Wisconsin  Tate,  F.  C  Georgia 

Overstreet,  J.  K  Indiana  Tayler,  R.  VV  Ohio 

Packer,  H.  B  Pennsylvania  Taylor,  G.  W  Alabama 

Parker,  R.  VV  Tennessee  Tawney.  J.  A  Minnesota 

Payne,  S.  E  New  York  Terry,  VV.  L  Arkansas 

Pearce,  C.  E  Missouri  Todd,  A.  M  Michigan 

Pearson,  R  North  Carolina  Tongue,  T.  H  Ohio 

Perkins.  G.  D  Iowa  (•Underwood.  O.  W  Alabama 

Peters,  M.  S  Kansas  Updegraff,  T  Iowa 

Pierce,  R.  A  Tennessee  Vandiver.  W.  D  Missouri 

Pitney,  M  New  Jersey;  Van  Vuorhis.  H.  C  Ohio 

Plowman,  T.  S  Alabama  Vehslage,  J.  H.  G  New  York 

Powers,  II.  H  Vermont  Vincent,  W.  D  Kansas 

Prince,  G.  VV  Illinois  Wadsworth.  J.  W.... New  York 

Pugh.  S.  J  Kentucky  Walker,  J.  H — Massachusetts 

'xuigg,  L.  E  New  York  Walker,  J.  A  Virginia 

ay,  G.  W  New  York  Wanger.  I.  P  Pennsylvania 

Reed,  T.  B  Maine  Ward,  W.  L  New  York 

Reeves.  W  Illinois, Warner  V  Illinois 

Rhea,  J.  S  Kentucky !  Weaver,  W.  L  Ohio 


Hamilton,  E.  L  Michigan 

Handy,  L.  I  Delaware 

Harmer,  A.  C  Pennsylvania 

Hartman.  C.  S  Montana 

Hawley,  R.  B  Texas 

Hay,  James  Virginia 

Heatwole.  J.  P  Minnesota 

Hemenway,  J.  A  Indiana 

Henderson,  D.  B  Iowa 

Henry.  C.  L  Indiana 

Henry,  E.  S  Connecticut 

Henry,  Patrick  Mississippi 

Henry,  Robert  L   Texas 

Hepburn,  W.  P  Iowa 

Hicks,  J.  1)  Pennsylvania 

Hilborn,  S.  G  California 

Hill,  E.  J  Connecticut 

Hinrichsen,  Wm.  II  Illinois 

Hitt,  R.  R  Illinois 

Hooker,  W.  B  New  York 

Hopkins,  A.  J  Illinois 

Howard,  M.  VV  Alabama 

Howard,  Wm.  M  Georgia 

Howe,  J.  R  New  York 

Howell,  B.  F  New  Jersey 

Hull,  J.  A.  T   Iowa 

Hunter,  A.  J  Illinois 

Hurley,  D.  M  New  York 

Jenkins,  J.J  Wisconsin 

Jett,  Thos.  M  Illinoi; 

Johnson,  II.  U  Indiana 

Johnson,  M.  N.  ..North  Dakot; 

Jones,  W.  A  Virginia 

Jones,  W.  C  Washington 

Joy,  C.  F  Missouri 

Kelly,  J.  E  South  Dakota 

Kerr,  W.  S  Ohio 

Ketcham,  J.  H  New  York 

King,  Wm.  H  Utah 

Kirkpatrick,  VV.  S  Penn'a 

Kitchin,  VV.  W.,North  Carolina 

Kleberg,  R  Texas 

Knowles,  F  South  Dakota 

Knox,  W.  S  Massachusetts 

Kulp,  M.  H  Pennsylvania 

Lacey,  J.  F  Iowa 

Lamb,  John  Virginia 

Lanham,  S.  W.  T  Texas 

Landis,  C.  B  Indiana 

Latimer,  A.  C.  ..South  Carolina 

Lawrence,  Geo.  P  ,  Mass. 

Lentz,  J.  J  Ohio 

Lester,  R.  E  Georgia 

Lewis,  E.  B  Georgia 

Lewis,  J.  H  Washington 

Linney,  R.  Z  North  Carolina 

Littauer,  L.  N  New  York 

Little,  J.  S  arkan: 

Livingston.  L.  F  Georgia 

Lovering,  VV.  C. Massachusetts 

Low,  P.  B  New  York 

Lybrand,  Archibald  Ohio 

McAleer,  Wm.  ...Pennsylvania 

McCall,  S.  W  Massachusetts 

McCleary,  J.  T  Minnesota 

McClellan,  G.  B  New  York 

McCormick,  N.  B  Kansas 

McCulloch.  P.  D  Arkansas 

McDonald,  J  Maryland 

McDowell,  J.  A  Ohio 

McEwan,  T.,  Jr  New  Jersey 


Richardson,  J.D  Tennessee 

Ridgely,  E.  R  Kansas 

Rixey,  J.  F  Virginia 

Robb,  E.  A  Missouri 

Robbins,  E.  E  Pennsylvania 

Robertson,  S.  M  Louisiana 

Robinson,  J.  M  Indiana 

Royse,  L.  VV  Indiana 

Russell,  C.  A  Connecticut 

Sauerhering,  E  Wisconsin 

Sayers,  J.  D  Texas 

Settle,  Evan  E  Kentucky 

Shafroth,  J.  F  Colorado 

Shannon,  R.  C  New  York 

Shattuc,  W.  B  Ohio 

Shelden.  C.  D  Michigan 

Sherman,  J.  S  New  York 

Shuford.  A.  C.  .North  Carolina 

Simpkins,  J  Massachusetts 

n,  Jerry  Kansas 


Weymouth,  G..  .Massachusetts 

Wheeler,  C.  K  Kentucky 

Wheeler,  J  Alabama 

Wrhite,  G.  E  Illinois 

White.  G.  H  ....North  Carolina 

Wilber,  D.  B  New  York 

Williams,  J.  S  Mississippi 

Williams,  M.  B  ..Pennsylvania 

Wilson,  S  South  Carolina 

Wright,  A.  B  Massachusetts 

Yost.  Jacob  Virginia 

Young,  J.  R  Pennsylvania 

Young,  W.  A  Virginia 

Zenor,  W.  T  Indiana 

DELEGATES. 

Callahan,  T.  Y  Oklahoma 

Ferguson,  H.  B  New  Mexico 

Smith,  M.  A  Arizona 


OFFICERS  OF  CONGRESS. 


SENATE. 
Secretary— William  R.  Cox. 
Chief  CLerk— John  S.  McEwan. 
Librarian— A.  W.  Church. 
Chairtain—Kev.  W.  H.  Milburn. 
Sergeant -at- Arms— R.  J.  Bright. 
Postmaster— R.  A.  Dobbin. 


HOUSE. 
Clerk— Alexander  McDowell. 
Librarian— C.  B.  Brockway. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—B.  F.  Russell. 
Doorkeeper— W .  B.  Glenn. 
Chaplain— Rev.  H.  N.  Couden. 
Postmaster— Joseph  C,  McElroy. 
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INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  schools,  1896  and  1897,  also  number  of  schools 

in  1S97. 


KIND  OF  SCHOOL. 

ENROLLMENT. 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase. 

1896. 

1897. 

Increase. 

Government  schools— 
Nonreservation  noarding . . 

5.085 
8,489 
4,215 
17.7S9 

5,723 
8,112 
4.768 

638 
*377 

553 

4,461 
7,056 
2,848 

4,787 
6,855 
3.234 

326 
*201 

386 

23 
73 
138 

18.6m 

814 

14,365 

14.876 

511 

234 

Contract  schools- 
Day   

Boarding,  specially  appro- 

3,499 
593 

347 

2,579 
208 

371 

*920 
*385 

24 

3,108 

367 

322  • 

2,313 
142 

330 

*795 
*225 

8 

128 
5 

2 

4,439 

3,153 

n,28r 

3.797 

2,785 

*  1,012 

35 

413 

303 

mo 

294 

194 

*100 

(t) 

83-) 

813 

*22 

736 

741 

5 

17 

96 

87 

*9 

70 

80 

10 

2 

23,572 

22,!K>4 

*608 

19,262 

18,676 

*586 

288 

♦Decrease.  fThirty-cight  public  schools  in  which  pupils  are  taught  not  enumerated  here. 
JThese  schools  are  conducted  by  religious  societies,  some  of  which  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment for  the  Indian  children  therein  such  rations  and  clothing  as  the  children  are  entitled  to 
as  reservation  Indians.  IITwo  other  contract  schools  transferred  to  the  government  during  the) 
year  have  been  included  in  the  government  schools. 


•NUMBER  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FROM  1877  TO  1897. 


Year. 

Boarding 
Schools. 

tDAY  Schools. 

Totals. 

No. 

Av.  at- 
tendance 

No. 

Av.  at- 
tendance 

No. 

Av.  at- 
tendance 

48 
49 
52 
60 
68 
71 
80 
87 
114 
115 
117 
126 
136 
140 
146 
149 
156 
157 
157 
J156 
J145 

102 
119 
107 
109 
106 
76 
88 
98 
86 
99 
110 
107 
103 
106 
110 
126 
119 
115 
125 
140 
143 

150 

168 
159 
169 
174 
147 
168 
185 
200 
214 
227 
233 
239 
246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 
296 
288 

3,598 
4,142- 
4,488 
4,651 
4,976 
4,714 
5,686 
6,960 
8,143 
9,630 
10,520 
11,420 
11.552 
12.232 
13,588 
15,167 
16,303 
17,220 
18,188 
19,262- 
18.676 

3,077 
3,793 
4.723 
6,201 
7,260 
8,020 
8,705 
9,146 
9,865 
11,425 
12,422 
13,635. 
14,457 
15,061 
15,683 
15,026 

1,6137 
1,893 
2,237 
1,942 
2,370 
2,500 
2,715 
2,406 
2,367 
2,163 
2,745 
2,668 
2,639 
3.127 
3,579 
3,650 

1885  

1886  

1888  

1889...  

1S92  

1895  

18%  

♦Some  of  the  figures  in  this  table  as  printed  prior  to  1896  were  taken  from  reports  of  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools.  As  revised,  they  are  all  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs.  Prior  to  1882  the  figures  include  the  New  York  schools. 

tlndian  children  attending  public  schools  are  included  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the 
schools  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 

tDecrease  in  number  of  boarding  schools  is  due  to  discontinuance  of  some  contract  schools 
and  the  conversion  of  others  into  day  schools. 
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INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


NONRBSERVATION   TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 
Location,  average  attendance,  capacity,  etc.,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897. 


Location  of  School. 


Carlisle,  Pa  

Chemawa,  Ore  

Chilocco,  O.  T  

Genoa,  Neb  

Albuquerque,  N.  M  

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

Grand  Junction,  Col  

Santa  Fe,  N.  M  

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz  

Carson,  Nev  

Pierre,  S.  D  

Phoenix,  Ariz  

Fort  Lewis,  Col  

Fort  Shaw,  Mont  

Perris,  Cal  

Flandreau,  S.  D  

Pipestone.  Minn  

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich  

Tomah,  Wis  

Wittenberg,  Wist  

Greenville,  Calf  

Morris.  Minnf  

Clontarf,  Minnf  

Total  


Date  of 
opening. 

No.  of 
employes 

Rate  per 
annum. 

Capacity 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Av.  at- 
tendance 

Nov.  1,  1H79 

64 

$1(57 

*800 

883 

790 

Feb.  25.  lsso 

46 

167 

300 

363 

316 

Jan.  15,  1S84 

63 

167 

450 

434 

347 

Feb.  20.  1884 

40 

167 

350 

248 

212 

August,  1884 

70 

167 

300 

346 

298 

Sept.  1.  1S84 

64 

167 

600 

648 

502 

17 

167 

170 

170 

150 

October,  1890 

36 

167 

200 

249 

203 

October,  1880 

25 

167 

150 

167 

156 

Dee.,  1890 

24 

167 

135 

136 

126 

Feb.,  1891 

16 

167 

150 

159 

188 

332 

Sept..  1891 

50 

167 

275 

369 

March,  1S92 

21 

300 

300 

196 

Dec.  27,  1892 

22 

250 

224 

195 

Jan.    9,  1893 

19 

167 

100 

157 

142 

Mn.        ft      111  1' > 

21 

167 

170 

226 

167 

Feb  1893 

14 

167 

90 

114 

98 

Jan."'  3,  1883 

16 

167 

160 

165 

137 

Jan.  19,  Isjh 

20 

167 

125 

136 

102 

Aug.  24,  181)5 

18 

140 

128 

108 

Sept.  25,  1S95 

5 

50 

58 

40 

April  3.  1897 

12 

100 

43 

32 

April  14, 1897 

7 

80 

±45 

t43 

690 

5,345 

5,723 

4,787 

*1,500  with  outing  system.  fPreviously  a  contract  school.  JNot  included  in  total,  having 
been  already  included  in  total  attendance  of  contract  schools. 


INDIAN  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 
In  addition  to  the  government  schools  in  operation  numerous  contract  schools  are  included 
in  the  first  table.    The  amount  of  money  set  apart  for  these  institutions  for  the  year 
-ending  June  30,  1898,  as  well  as  in  preceding  years,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


1892. 

1893. 

$375,845 
30.090 
25,736 
4,860 
10,020 
3,750 
5,400 
15,120 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

$394,756 
44,310 
29.146 
23,220 
24,743 
4,375 
5,400 
16,200 
13,980 

$389,745 
36.340 
10,825 
7,020 
10.020 
3,750 
5,400 
15,120 

$359,215 

$308,471 

$198,228 

$156,754 

7,020 
10,020 
3,750 
5.400 
15,120 

2,160 

3,125 

Lutheran,  Wittenberg,  Wis.. . 

600 

6,480 
2,500 
33,400 
20,040 

Miss  Howard  

2,000 
33,400 
20,040 

3,000 
33,400 
20,040 

2,040 
900 

3,000 
33,400 
20,040 

4,320 
600 

1,620 

3.000 

as,4oo 

20,040 

3,500 
33,400 
20,040 

Approp'n  for  Lincoln  Inst'n.. 
Approp'n  for  Hampton  Ins'te. 
Woman's  Nat.  Indian  Ass'n .. 

33,400 
20,040 

600 

600 

2,160 

2,160 

Total  

533,241 

537,600 

463,505 

370,796 

257,928 

212,954 

RESERVATION  GOVERNMENT  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 
Location,  capacity  and  date  of  oper.ing  of  73  government  reservation  boarding  schools. 


Location. 


Remarks. 


Arizona— Colorado  River  

Keams  Canyon  

Navajo  Agency  

Pima  

San  Carlos  

White  Mountain  Apache  

California— Fort  Yuma  

Hoopa  Valley  

Round  Valley  

Idaho— Fort  Hall  

Fort  Lapwai  

Lemhi  

Indian  Territory— Quapaw  

Seneca,Shawnee  and  Wyandotte 


90 
120 
150 
100 

65 
250 
200 


150 

250 


90 
130 


Mar. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
June 


-,  1879 
— ,  1887 
— .  1881 
1881 
— ,  1880 
— ,  1894 
— ,  1884 
21,  1893 
15,  1881 
12,  1893 
— ,  1874 
-,  1886 
— ,  1885 
— ,  1872 
-,  1872 


Suspended  after  July,  1883,  by  burning 
of  building. 


Begun  by  Friends  as  orphan  asylum  In 
1867  under  contract  with  tribe. 
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INDIAN  SCHOOLS.— CONTINUED. 


LOCATION. 


Capac- 
ity. 


Date  of 
opening. 


Kansas— Kickapoo  

Pottawattomie  

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  

Minnesota— Leech  Lake  

Pine  Point  

Bed  Lake  

Wbite  Earth  

Wild  Rice  River  

Montana— Blackfeet  

Crow  

Montana  Industrial  

Fort  Belknap  

Fort  Peck  

Nebraska— Omaha  

Santee  

Winnebago  

Nevada— Pyramid  Lake  

Western  Shoshone  

New  Mexico— Mesealero  

North  Dakota— Fort  Berthold. . . 

Fort  Totten  

Standing  Rock,  agency  

Standing  Rock,  agricultural . . . 
Standing  Rock.  Grand  River.. . 
North  Carolina— East.  Cherokee 

Oklahoma— Absentee  Shawnee. 

Arapahoe  

Cheyenne  

Fort  Sill  

Kaw  

Osage  

Otoe  

Pawnee  

Ponca  

Rainy  Mountain  

Riverside  (Wichita;  

Sac  and  Fox  

Seger  

Oregon— Grande  Ronde  

Klamath  

Siletz  

Umatilla  

Yainax  

South  Dakota— Cheyenne  River. 


Crow  Creek  

Crow  Creek,  Grace  Mission  . 
Hope  (Springfield)   

Lower  Brule  

Sisseton  

Yankton  

Utah— Ouray  

Uintah   

Washington— 

Okanagon  (Tonasket)  

Puyallup  

Yakima  

Wisconsin— Lac  du  Flambeau 

Menomonee  

Oneida  

Wyoming— Shoshone  

Total  


50 
100 

50 
40 
65 

125 
160 
60 

100 

200 


100 
120 

50 
100 

60 

350| 

110 
100 

80 
150 

75 
120 
200 
125 


180 

75 

125  \ 
100 
50 
100 
120  j 
125 

100 
140 
80 
100 
100 
130 


140 

50 
60 

140 

130 
160 


90 
200 
140 
140 
160 
120 
200 


Oct. 

1871 

—1 

1873 

» 

1S71 

Sept. 

i 

1875 

Nov. 

i 

1867 

Mar. 

> 

1892 

Nov. 

1877 

1871 

Mar. 

1892 

Jan. 

18S3 

Oct. 

1\S4 

July 

1, 

Aug. 

1891 

Aug, 

1SS1 

1881 

Apr. 

1874 

Oct. 

1S74 

Nov. 

1KS2 

Feb.  11, 

ts'.c; 

Apr. 

1.SS4 

Nov.  21, 

1894 

1874 

Jan. 

1891 

May 

1877 

1878 

Nov.  20, 

is:*:} 

Jan. 

1, 

1893 

May 

1872 

Dec. 

IS  72 

187'.) 

Aug. 

1891 

Dec. 

ist;n 

Aug. 

1874 

Feb. 

1874 

Oct. 

1875 

18(55 

181 S 

Jan. 

1883 

Sept. 

ls<x; 

Sept. 

1871 

1868 

Apr. 

1872 

Jan.  11, 

1893 

Apr. 

1874 

Feb. 

1874 

Oct. 

1873 

Jan. 

J  883 

Nov. 

1882 

Apr. 

1, 

1893 

Iowa. 

Sac  and  Fox. 

Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  November,  1888. 

Building  burned  in  February,  1895. 
Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  November,  1888. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  1886. 


Previously  a  semi-hoarding  school. 


  — ,  1874 

Feb.  1,  1897 
Aug.  1,  1895 

Oct.  —  1881 

  — ,  1873 

Feb.  —  1882 
Apr.  — ,  1893 
Jan.  -,  1881 

  — ,  1890 

June  -,  1871 
— -  — ,  1860 
July  10,  1895 

  — .  1876 

Mar.  27,  1893 
Apr,  — ,  1879 


At  agency. 

At  Fort  Totten. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  1885. 


In  Kansas. 

In  Indian  Territory, 

In  Nebraska. 
In  Nebraska. 
In  Indian  Territory. 


In  Kansas. 

In  Indian  Territory. 


At  new  agency.  At  old  agency  school 
for  girls  opened  in  1874  under  mis- 
sionary auspices  in  government 
buildings;  school  for  boys  opened  in 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  1882. 
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CLIMATOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
•   

The  following  table  ot  average  rainfall,  highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  based  upon 
observations  of  twenty-six  or  less  years,  at  selected  stations  in  the  several  states  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  was  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  weather  bureau  by  the 

United  States  weather  office  at  Chicago,  111. : 
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Average  precipitation. 
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NATIONAL  BANK  STATISTICS. 

(From  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currerfty.) 


^3 

41 


Authorized 
capital 
stock. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


U.  S.  bonds 
on  deposit 
to  secure 
circula- 
tion. 


Circula- 
tion 
secured  by 
U.  S. 
bonds. 


Lawful 
money  on 
deposit  to 
redeem  cir- 
culation. 


Total 
national 
bank  notes 
outstand- 
ing. 


3,773 
'  3,784 

'3.806 
'  3,830 


$692,123,665 
694,428,665 
695.263,665 
695,563.665 
693.868,665 
695,308.665 


3,80", 
"  3,781 


3,777 
'  3,774 


3,770 
"  3,755 


3,737 
'3,728 

3>ii 

3,715 


3,712 
'  3,706 

3,711 
'  3,699 
'  3,694 
'  3,689 


3,679 
3,673 


3,649 
'  3,624 
3,619 


3,614 


$190,751,183 


$38,569.29' 


670,906,365 
669,156,365 
668,146,365 
667,193,265 
665,893,265 
665,123,265 
666,363,265 
664,650,265 
661,855,265 
664,425,265 
664.136,915 
664,091,915 


664,076 

663,851. 

cr.i.m*;, 

661,431, 
660,496. 
659.951, 
659,106, 
658,376. 
658,126. 
658,126; 
658,304. 
657,909, 


174.915 
719,895 
808,395 
.613,395 
,788,395 
,471.517 
,229.395 
,488.295 

,015,295 


173,932,133 


174,109,808 


35.184,246 
'  '35,785,453 


173.995,025 


34,346,791 


168,862,942 


38.359,200 


150,634,962 


36,126,212 


182,342,948 


42,360,912 


203,508.089 


4't  ,745,559 


199,185,11 
204,829,4 


5(5,980,649 


55,112,435 


199,635.167 


196,927.230 


51,035,485 
'  40.323,424 


175,794,76 


42,246,456 


178,160,435 


42,771,206 


177,264,387 


41,332,213 


171,217,437 


43.209,75" 


162,925,290 
168,244,43i 


33,312,021 
'  38,467,979 


156,894,031 


39,123,429 


157,761,800 


44,611,646 


161,853,560 


41,981,889 


160,723,890 


40,084,742 


181,020,260 


44,520,449 


188,304,756 
190,396,25i 


45,644,106 
'  45,680,  i32 


193,686,596 


47,236,005 


43,492,595 


$163,190,050 
163,500,550 
164,012,050 
164,498,550 
164,883.000 
166,511,500 

168.247.000 
169,282,300 
171,094,550 
172,229,050 
173,258.800 
174.539.050 
176.588.250 
182,617.a50 
204.096.200 
209.407,100 
20*9.416,350 
208,942,100 

205.961,600 
203,594,500 
202.052,350 
202.933,850 
201.330,250 
201,251,500 
201.691.750 
202.268.500 
202,276,950 
200.953,700 
199,706.200 
197,349,700 

196,707,700 
195,826,100 
197,116,700 
201,176,200 
204,356,800 
206,652,300 
207.680,800 
207,832.800 
209,447,550 
210.196,550 
211,717.800 
212,048,950 

212,495,100 
212,655,300 
217,944,950 
222,998.800 
226.478,550 
228,651,800 
228,915.950 
229,544,450 
235,078.700 
238,773.200 
241,103,350 
241,272,150 

240,236,150 
237,190,100 
234,797.800 
233,693,350 
232,606,300 
230,928,050 
230,471,550 
230,111,300 
229.471.100 
229.348,550 
227,742,550 


$145,683,023 
146.132.463 
146,460,033 
147,191.593 
147,241,063 
148,010,239 

150.526,651 
151,197,221 
152.887,461 
153,860,  H6 
155.142,318 
156,028,010 
151,900,919 
163,221,294 
178.636,718 
187.864,985 
188,016,228 
187,697,826 

185,194.522 
182,887,853 
181,148,710 
181,666,268 
180,601,247 
180.613.585 
180,662.521 
181,149.511 
181,300.217 
180,251,065 
179,401,364 
177,073.359 

176,667,467 
175,674.250 
176,485.063 
179.847.383 
182,534,324 
184,969.578 
186.062.098 
186,577,433 
187,990,213 
188,596,877 
190,180,961 
190,469,526 

190,616,160 
190,989,637 
195,048.955 
199,723,005 
203,403.239 
205,215,839 
205.538,929 
206.103,504 
210,293,574 
214,667,694 
216,510,014 
216,609,684 

215,860.307 
213,186,712 
210,915,414 
209,767,702 
208,768.549 
207,139,382 
206,690,339 
206,498,957 
205,755,976 
205,604,781 
203,925,680 


$27,000,827 
26.395.250 
20,196,396 
25,595.167 
25,191,083 
25,604,632 

23,877,773 
23,194,032 
22,534,927 
22,234,128 
21,723.296 
21,136.245 
20,812.773 
20.553,851 
20,343,650 
20,825,595 
21,295,765 
21,250,279 

23.344,322 
24,974,254 
26,330,810 
26.209,427 
27.231,785 
26:631,434 
26,090,723 
26,389.555 
26,211.998 
27,220,463 
28,071.239 
29,612,978 

2J.938,243 
29,623.321 
28,558,588 
27,693,828 
27,185,526 
26,509,138 
25.628,937 
24,794,612 
24,348,857 
24,255,057 
23.706,669 
23,491,072 

23,100,813 
22,506,910 
22,132,963 
21,593.022 
20,786,098 
20,072.096 
20.461,618 
19,926,538 
19,320,322 
18,971,663 
18,474,430 
18,789,206 

19,812.810 
21,907.950 
23,320,912 
24,027,439 
24,119,434 
24.736,459 
24,751,347 
24,345,299 
24,837,697 
25,205,779 
26,205.325 


$172,683,850 
172,527,713 
172,656,429 
172,786,760 
172,432,146 
173.614,871 
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NATIONAL  BANK  STATISTICS.-CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  reports  of  condition  of  national  banks  in  the  United  States  on  Dec.  17,  1896 
March  9,  May  14,  July  23  and  Oct  5, 1897. 


DEC.  17,  1896. 

Mar.  9,  1897. 

May  14,  1897. 

July  23, 1897. 

OCT.  5,  1897. 

3,661  banks. 

3,634  banks. 

3,614  banks. 

3,610  banks. 

3,610  b  :nks. 

$1,883,407,457.00 
17,752,653.13 

$1,886,282,264.38 
11,727,027.20 

$1,923,365,860.46 
10,780,007.27 

$1,960,891,500.75 
10,662.210.20 

$2,051,009,438.17 
15.760,675.73 

239,340,340.00 

231,010,600.00 

229,419,550.00 

228,439,400.00 

227,483,950.00 

15.86S.000. 00 
8,406,550.00 

16,178,250.00 
14,251,650.00 

16.533.000.00 
15,858,8o0.00 

10.723.500.00 
10,738.300.00 

17,003.000.00 
15,487,750.00 

17,641.942.70 
189,701,630.53 

17.905,674.23 
198,277,987.54 

17.628.105.91 
203.422,977.  79 

17.430.215.77 
204,932,235.05 

17,201.220.25 
208.831,503.40 

78,325,325.30 

78,596,856.17 

78,695,971.22 

78,973,817.93 

79,113,954.38 

27,736,020.74 

28,049,346.48 

28,507,938.81 

28,587,539.24 

29,303,532.43 

125,382,502.47 

133,467,636.05 

140,940,788.28 

135,587 ,688. 08 

155,980,447.58 

32,141,784.52 

33,366,153.18 

35,971,045.40 

34,275,424.07 

41,410,311.27 

219,966,060.90 

258,430,252.48 

251,948,640.30 

275,755,165.39 

297.017,805.04 

13,138,402.18 

11,635,233.17 

12,000,494.26 

12,017,815.47 

15,535,418.93 

84,970,088.68 

74,830,987.94 

84,350,553.37 

89,457,189.73 

112,305,535.00 

18,583,392.00 

18,523,701.00 

19.476,047.00 

20,606,097.00 

20,575,420.00 

925,400. 25 
225.540.708.88 
118,893,012.00 

1,019.633.33 
233.948.8ti2. 64 
118,637,852.00 

906,579.82 
236,070.383.45 
120,554,992.00 

981.780. 73 
240.922,601.01 
126,511,020.00 

902.824.72 
239,387. 7!  12. 05 
107.219,929.00 

37,080,000.00 

67,695,000.00 

53,590,000.00 

40,085,000.00 

42,275.000.00 

iniii  vi«  op, 

J.VJ,-±-LX,t>iO .  OV 

±\J,01\J,00±.  1  «7 

1  ft  ft89  79ft  9  A 

1ft  ftft3  fi9Q  3Q 

1ft  ft91  R8Q  ftft 

1  8S9.080.52 

1  293  479  54 

2  235.481  10 

1  819  922.93 

1  180,539.48 

3,307,115,772.81 

3,446,038,799.13 

3.492,411,995.80 

3,563,408,053.94 

3,705.133,707.71 

047,186,395.00 
247,339,567.15 

642,424,195.00 
247,130,031.97 

637,002,395.00 
246,736,684.27 

632.153,042.00 
246,403,782.15 

631,488,095.00 
240,345,020.33 

95,792,337.25 

86,584,884.53 

88.074,930.83 

83,863,440.17 

88,400,980.50 

210,689,985.00 

202,655,403.00 

198,278,310.00 

196,590,790.00 

198,920,670.00 

60,393.50 

60,391.50 

60,381.50 

60,381.50 

60,380.50 

317,800,025.69 

369,287,235.31 

363,219,013.92 

388,117,900.89 

418,644,281.57 

168,635,982.46 
952,1:30.09 
1  <;:;')  oss  ;;'»;  ;  oo 
'  lli822;671.29 

194,150,435.33 
1,003.095.71 
1  61 59  J 19  961  28 
11,980.940.53 

195.001,040.24 
1.429, ,50.89 
1  728  083  971  20 
12,128,991.74 

208.876.900.43 
1,800.059.07 
1  770,4-0  503  13 
12,922,506.63 

227,063,685.28 
1.783.051.38 
1.853  34  M28  50 
12,081,247.09 

3,597,205.65 

3,349,014.73 

3,499,856.43 

3,468,352.66 

4,060,933.90 

8,099,591.00 
12,805,832.18 

4,721.144.28 
11,093,9:58.89 

5.419,397.33 
10,832,409.03 

5,450,428.38 
9,625.115.01; 

7,206,046.17 
12,5*9,510.47 

2,585,271.39 

2,378.127.07 

2,645,163.42 

3,594,185.87 

3,174,070.36 

3,307,115,772.81 

3,440,038,799.13 

3,492,411,995.80 

3,563,408,053.94 

3,705,133,707.71 

Resources. 
Loans  and  discounts. 
Overdrafts  


circulation  

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure 

U.  S.  deposits  , 

U.  S.  bonds  on  hand  . . 
Premiums    on   U.  S 

bonds   

Stocks,  securities,  etc 


ture  and  fixtures 
Other  real  estate  and 

mortgages  owned  . . . 
Due    trom  national 

banks  


and  bankers  .. 

Due  from  approved 
reserve  agents 

Checks  and  other  cash 

items  

,  Exchanges  for  clear- 
ing house  

Bills  of  other  national 
banks  

Fractional  currency 
nickels  and  cents — 

Specie  

Legal-tender  notes  


posit  

Five  per  cent  redemp- 
tion fund  

Due  from  treasurer 
U.  S  


Total  


Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  paid  in.. 

Surplus  fund  

Undivided  profits,  less 
expenses  ana  taxes. 

National-bank  notes 
outstanding"  

State-bank  notes  out- 
standing  

Due  to  otner  national 
banks  

Due  to  state  banks  and 
bankers  , 

Dividends  unpaid  

Individual  deposits. . . 

U.  S.  deposits  

Deposits  of  U.  S.  dis- 
bursing officers  

Notes  and  bills  redis- 
counted  

Bills  payable. . . 

Liabilities  other  than 
those  above. .. 


"Circulation  outstanding,  including  notes  of  insolvent  banks,  banks  in  voluntary  liquida- 
tion and  banks  which  have  deposited  Lawful  money  under  the  acts  of  June  20,  1871,  and  July 
12, 1882.  to  retire  circulation  at  date  of  reports:  Dec.  17,  L896, 1235,699.511;  March  9,  1397,  $234,014,- 
769;  May  14,  1897,  $282,885,661;  July  23,  1897,  $230,958,411;  Oct.  5, 1897,  $230,290,909. 
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FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS. 


Countries. 


Rulers. 


Titles. 


Pop. 


Abyssinia  

Afghanistan  

Argentina  

Austria-Hungary  

Beloochistan  

Belgium  

Bokhara  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Bulgaria  

Chile  

China  

Colombia  

Congo  Free  State  

Costa  Kica  

Dahomey  

Denmark  

Ecuador  

Egypt  

France  

Germany  

Prussia  

Bavaria  

Saxony  

Wurtemberg  

Baden  

Hesse  

Lippe  

Anhalt  

Brunswick  

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  

Oldenburg  

Saxe-Altenburg  

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  

Saxe-Meiningen  

Saxe-Weimar  

Reuss  

Waldeck  

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. . . 

Greece  

Guatemala  

Hawaii  

Haiti  

Honduras  

India  (British)  

Italy  

Japan  '  

Khiva  

Korea  

Liberia  

Luxemburg  

Madagascar  

Mexico  

Montenegro  

Morocco  

Nepal  

Netherlands  

Nicaragua  

Oman  

Orange  Free  State  

Paraguay  

Persia  

Peru  

Portugal  

lioumania  

Russia  

Salvador   

Samoa  

Santo  Domingo  

Servia  

Siam  

South  African  Republic  

Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway  

Switzerland  

Tunis  

Turkey  

United  States  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  


Menelik  II  

Abdur  Khan  

Senor  Uriburu  

Franz  Josef  I  

Mir  Muhammad  

Leopold  II  

Sayid  Abdul  Ahad  

Senor  Alonzo  

Prudentide  de  Moraes. . 

Ferdinand   

Fred.  Errazariz  

Tsai  T'ien  

M.  A.  Caro  

Leopold  

Rafael  lglesias  

Guthili  

Christian  IX  

Gen.  Alfaro  

Abbas  Hilmi  

M.  Felix  Faure  

Wilhelm  II  

Wilhelm  II  

Otto  

Albert  

Wilhelm  II  

Frederick  1  

Ludwig  

Alexander..   

Frederick  

Albrecht  

Franz  Hi  

Wilhelm  I  

Peter  I  

Ernst  

Alfred  

George  II  

Karl  Alexander  

Heinrich  XXII  

Fried  rich   

Victoria  

Georgios  1  

J.  M.  R.  Barrios  

S.  B.  Dole  

T.  S.  Sam  

P.  Boniila  

Victoria  

Umberto  I  

Mutsu  Hito  

Syed  Mehomed  Rahim.. 

Li-Hi  

J.  J.  Cheeseman  

Adolf  

Ranavalona  

Porfirio  Diaz  

Nicholas  I  

Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  

Jang  

Wilhelmina  

S.  Zelaya  

Seyyid  Feysal  

Steyn  

(ien.  Egusquiza  

Muzaffcr-ed-Din  

N.  de  Pierola  

Carlos  I  

Carol  I  

Nicholas  II  

R.  A.  Gutierrez  

Malietoa  

U.  Heureaux  

Alexander  I  

Chulalongkorn  1  

S.  J.  P.  Kruger  

Alfonso  XIII  

Oscar  II  

Lachenal  

Sidi  Ali  

Abdul  Hamid  II  

William  McKinley  

1.  Borda  

Gen.  Andrade,  


Emperor  

Ameer  

President  

Emperor  

Khan  

King  

Ameer  

President  

President  

Duke  

President  

Emperor  

President  

Sovereign  

President  

King  

King  

President  

Khedive  

President  

Eniperor  

King  

King  

King  

King  

(.rand  Duke.. 
Grand  Duke.. 

Prince  

Duke  

He -zent  

Grand  Duke  . 
Grand  Duke- 
Grand  Duke- 
Duke  

Duke  

Duke  

Grand  Duke.. 

Prince  

Prince  

Queen  

King  

President  

President  

President  

President  

Empress  

King  

Mikado  

Khan  

Monarch  

President  

Duke  

Queen  

President  

Prince  

Sultan  

Sovereign  

Queen   

President  

Sultan  

President  

President  

Shah  

President  

King  

King  

Czar  

President  

King  

President  

King  

King  

President 

King  

King  

President  

Bey  

Sultan  

President  

President  

President  


3,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,086,492 
41,231,342 
500,000 
6,202,272 
2,500,000 
2,019,549 
9.930,470 
3,309,816 
2,915.332 
386,853,029 
3.878,600 
14,000.000 
243,205 
250,000 
2,185,335 
1.270,000 
6,817,265 
38,343,192 
52,279,901 
29.955,281 
5.591,982 
3.502.684 
1,995,185 
1,657,867 
992,883 
128,495 
271,963 
403,773 
578,342 
97,978 
354,968 
170,864 
20(5,513 
223.832 
326,091 
o2,i54 
57,281 
38,104,975 
2,187.208 
1,460,017 
89.^90 
960,000 
369,048 
221,172,952 
28,459,628 
40,435,461 
700,000 
i0,528.937 
1,068,000 
211,088 
3,500,000 
12,056,046 
220,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,732,911 
282,845 
1,500,000 
207,503 
480.000 
9.000,000 
2,621,844 
4,708,178 
5,800.000 
118,014,187 
651,130 
34,000 
610,000 
2,256,084 
8,000,000 
409,276 
17,565,632 
6,825,067 
2,917,754 
1,500.000 
27,694,600 
62,622,250 
728,447 
2,323,527 
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IHtUtars  ^octettes  of  trje  Winitzti  States. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI. 


General  Officers. 

President-General— Will  in  m  Wayne,  Pa. 
Vice-President  -  General  —  Wiuslow  Warren, 
M:iss. 

lreasurer-Genrral-W\chav{\  M.  MeShorry,  Md. 
Secretary- Gen  era  I— lion.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner, 
LL.  I).',  of  Rhode  Island,  Garden  City,  N .  v. 
Assistant  Secretary-General— Nich.  Fish.  N.  Y. 

State  Societies. 

Massachusetts— Organized  June  0,1783;  Wins- 

low  Warren,  president. 
New  York— Organized  June  9,  1T78;  Hon.  John 

Cochrane,  president,  New  York  city. 
Pennsylvania— Organized   Oct.  4,  1783;  Hon. 

William  Wayne,  president,  Paoli,  Chester 

county.  Pa. 

Maryland   Organized  Nov.  21.  1783;  Hon.  Rob- 
ert M.  Me Lane,  president,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Rhode  Island— Organized  June  24,  L783;  Hon. 

Nathaniel  Greene,  president,  Newport.  R.  I. 
Neiv  Jersey— Organized  June  11.  1783;  William 

S.  Stryker.  president,  Mount  Holly,  N.  Jf 
Connecticut  (revived  1893)— George  B.  Sanford, 

acting  president. 
South  Carol ina — Organized  Aug.  29, 17S3;  Rev. 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  D.  D.,  presi- 
dent, Charleston,  S.  C. 
Virginia— John  Cropper,  president. 
France— Organized  at  Paris  Jan.  7, 1784;  rein- 
stituted  July  1,  1887;  Marquis  de  Rochani- 
beau.  president,  51  Rue  de  Naples,  Paris. 
The  historic  and  patriotic  Order  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati was  founded  by  the  American  and 
French  officers  at  the  cantonments  of  the 
continental  army  on  the  Hudson  at  the  close 
of  hostilities  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  for 
American  independence  in  May,  1783. 

In  forming  the  society  it  was  declared  that 
**to  perpetuate,  therefore,  as  well  the  remem- 
brance of  this  vast  event  as  the  mutual  friend- 
ships which  have  been  formed  under  the 
pressure  of  common  danger,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  parties, 
the  officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  associate,  consti- 
tute and  combine  themselves  into  one  society 
of  friends,  to  endure  as  long  as  they  shall  en- 
dure* or  any  of  their  eldest  male  posterity. 


and  in  failure  thereof  the  collateral  branches 
who  may  be  judged  worthy  of  becoming  its 

supporters  and  members." 

For  convenience,  thirteen  state  societies 
were  formed,  and  one  in  France  under  the 
direct  pal  ronage  Of  Louis  XVI.  Upon  1  lie  roll 
of  original  members  appeared  the  names  of 
all  the  great  historic  military  and  naval  char- 
acters of  the  revolution,  and  upon  the  roll  of 
honorary  members,  elected  for  their  own  lives 
only,  appeared  many  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  Independence. 

Several  state  societies  became  dormant  be- 
cause the  members  had  to  emigrate  to  the 
lands  given  them  for  their  services,  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  with  broken  health  and 
ruined  fortunes  begin  life  anew  in  failure  of 
congress  to  keep  its  promises  as  to  half-pay. 

There  now  remain  nine  state  societies— 
viz.,  those  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  (revived  1893),  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  the  one  in  France,  which 
was  dispersed  at  the  reign  of  terror  in  1793.  has 
been  re-established  under  the  acting  presi- 
dency of  M.  le  Marquis  de  Rochambeau. 

Membership  descends  to  the  eldest  lineal 
male  descendant,  if  judged  worthy,  and,  in 
failure  of  direct  male  descent,  to  male  descend- 
ants through  intervening  female  descendants. 

The  general  society  is  composed  of  the  gen- 
eral officers  and  live  delegates  from  each  state 
society,  and  meets  triennially.  In  IS54  it  ruled 
that  proper  descendants  of  revolutionary 
officers  who  were  entitled  to  original  member- 
ship, but  who  never  could  avail  themselves  of 
it.  are  qualified  for  hereditary  membership,  if 
found  worthy,  on  due  application. 

The  last  triennial  meeting  of  the  general 
society  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  May. 
1896. 

The  number  of  living  members  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  as  reported  at  the  triennial 
meeting  May,  1893,  was  499.  President  Cleve- 
land and  Maj.-Gen.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  are  hon- 
orary members  in  the  New  York  state  society; 
ex-President  Harrison  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  state  society,  and  Gen. 
John  M.  Schofleld  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  state  society. 


SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS. 


Officers  of  the  General  Society, 

Governor-General—  Frederick  J.  de  Peyster* 
New  York 

Secretary-General  —  Howland  Pell,  4  Warren 
street,  New  York. 

Deputy  Secretary-General  —  F.  E.  Haight,  49 
Leonard  street.  New  York. 

Treasurer-General— Edward  Shippen.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

D<'i>itty  Treasurer-General— Walter  Chandler, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Registrar  -  General  —  George  Norbury  M  ac- 
kenzie, Baltimore,  Md. 

Historian-General— Rev.  C.  E.  Stevens,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Chaplain-General— Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  LL.  D., 
D.  C.  L.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Surgeon- General— C.  S.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Deputy  Governors-General  and  Secretaries. 

New  YorK—T.  J.  Oakley,  New  York;  David 
Banks,  Jr.,  New  York. 

Pennsylvania— It.  M.  C.  Cadwallader,  Phila- 
delphia: George  C.  Gillespie,  Philadelphia. 


Maryland— J.  L.  Brent,  Baltimore;  George  N. 
Mackenzie,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts— Dr.  F.  E.  Abbot,  Cambridge; 
E.  W.  McGlennen.  Boston. 

Connecticut— ¥ .  J.  Kingsbury,  Waterbury;  C. 
T.  Ward,  Bridgeport. 

D, strict  of  Columbia— Rear- Admiral  F.  A.  RoeT 
U.  S.  N.,  Washington;  J.  C.  Hardie,  Wash- 
ington. 

New  Jersey— Malcolm  Macdonald,  Princeton; 

George  E.  Koues,  Elizabeth. 
Virginia— ~R.  T.  W.  Duke,  Jr..  Charlottesville; 

Thomas  Balling,  Richmond,  Va. 
New  Hampshire— H.  O.  Kent,  Lancaster;  J.  C. 

Thorne,  Concord. 
Vermont— E.  A.  Chittenden,  St.  Albans;  J.  G. 

Norton,  St.  Albans. 
Illinois— J.  L.  Lombard,  Chicago;  Seymour 

Morris,  Chicago. 
Missouri— Henry  Cadle,  Bethany;  H.  Brins- 

mode,  St.  Louis. 
Ohio-M.  M.  Shoemaker,  Cincinnati;  A.  H. 

I 'ugh,  Cincinnati. 
Nebraska    J.  O.  Morton,  NeDraska  City;  Clem- 
ent Chase,  Omaha. 
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Minnesota— Rukard  Hurd,  St.  Paul;  Maj.  C.  H. 
Whipple,  St.  Paul. 

Kentucky— 1).  M.  .Jones,  Harrodsburg;  W.  L. 
Halsey,  Louisville. 

California— S.  R.  Thorpe,  Los  Angeles;  C.  P. 
Fenner,  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado— A.  8.  Dwight,  Pueblo;  T.  W.  M.  Dra- 
per, Denver. 

Iowa— W.  S.  Perry,  Dubuque;  H.  G.  Torbett, 
Dubuque. 

Georgia— J.  A.  G.  Carson,  J.  H.  Kenzie,  Savan- 
nah. 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  was  instituted 
in  1892  to  "perpetuate  the  memory  of  these 
events  and  of  the  men  who.  in  military,  naval 
and  civil  positions  of  high  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, by  their  acts  of  counsel  assisted  in  the 
establishment,  defense  and  preservation  of 
the  American  colonies,  and  were  in  truth  the 
founders  of  this  nation.  With  this  end  in 
view  it  seeks  to  collect  and  preserve  manu- 
scripts, rolls  and  records;  to  provide  suitable 
commemorations  or  memorials  relating  to  the 


American  colonial  period,  and  to  inspire  in  its 
members  the  paternal  and  patriotic  spirit  of 
their  forefathers,  and  in  the  community  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  those  whose  public 
services  made  our  freedom  and  unity  possi- 
ble." Eligibility  is  confined  to  an  adult  male 
descendant  of  an  ancestor  who  fought  in  bat- 
tle under  colonial  authority,  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown.  Va.,  in  1607,  to  the  battle- 
of  Lexington,  in  1775.  or  who  served  as  gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor,  lieutenant-governor,, 
member  of  the  council,  or  as  a  military,  naval 
or  marine  officer  in  the  service  of  tbe  colo- 
nies or  under  the  banner  of  Great  Britain,  or 
was  conspicuous,  in  military,  official  or  legis- 
lative life  during  that  period.  The  New  York 
society  was  the  original  society,  and  state  so- 
cieties have  also  been  organized  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire.  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION, 

[Organized  1875.] 

General  Officers. 
General  President— John  Lee  Carroll,  Mary 
land. 

General  Vice-President— Garrett  Dorset  Wall 

Vroom,  New  Jersey. 
Second  General  Vice-President— John  Screven. 

Georgia. 

General  Secretary— James  Mortimer  Mont- 
gomery, New  York. 

Assistant  General  Secretary — William  Hall 
Harris,  Maryland. 

General  Treasurer—  Richard  McCall  Cadwala- 
der,  Pennsylvania. 

Assistant  General  Treasurer— Henry  Cadle, 
Missouri. 

Gen o-al  Chapla in— Rt.  Rev.  Henry  B.  Whipple, 
Minnesota. 

General  Registrar— Francis  Ellingwood  Abbott, 
Massachusetts. 

General  Historian— Gaiilord  Hunt,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

List  of  Secretaries  of  State  Societies. 

Alabama— Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  Birming- 
ham. 

California— Arthur   Burnett  Benton,  114  N. 

Spring-st. ,  Los  Angeles. 
Colorado— Persifor  Marsden  Cook,  M.  D.,  1290 

Race-st.,  Denver. 
Connecticut— Rev.    Henry  N.   Wayne,  New 

Britain. 

District  of  Col  u  mbi  a— Henrv  Greenway  Kemp, 
1835  F-st.  N.W..  Washington. 

Florida— Clarence  Sherman  Hammatt,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Georgia—  William  Harden,  181  President-st., 
Savannah. 

Illinois— Frank  Kimball  Root,  807-9  Wabash-av., 
Chicago. 

Iowa— Ven.  Samuel  Roosevelt  Johnson  Hoyt, 

8.  T.  D.,  Davenport. 
Kentucky— Prof .  Wilbur  R.  Smith,  Lexington. 
Maryland— Robert  Riddell  Brown,  213  St,  Paul- 

st.,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts— Henry  Dexter  Warren,  Hotel 

Berkeley,  Boston. 


Michigan— Frank D.  Haddock,  Holland. 
Minnesota— John    Townsend,    137  Endicotfe. 

Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 
Missouri— Henry  Cadle.  Bethany. 
Montana — James  F.  McClelland,  Great  Falls. 
New  Hampshire— Thomas  E.  O.  Marvin,  Ports- 
mouth. 

New  Jersey— John  Alexander  Campbell,  Tren 
ton. 

Neiv  York—  Charles  Isham,  116  Broadway,  New 
York. 

North  <  'arolina— Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood, 
Raleigh. 

ffiorth  Dakota— Irving   McElroy,  208  9th-st.„ 
Fargo. 

Ohio— Achilles  Henry  Pugh,  lock  box  695,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Pennsylvania— Ethan  Allen  Weaver,  lock  box 

713,  Philadelphia. 
Rhode  Island— ~R.  F.  Tilley,  Newport. 
South    Carolina— Gustavils     M.  Pinckney, 

Charleston. 
Ten  n  ssee— Henry  Hudson,  Knoxville. 
Texas— H.  M.  Aubery.  San  Antonio. 
Virginia— R.  T.  W.  Duke,  Jr.,  Charlottesville. 
Washington  —  William    Brownell  Goodwin,. 
Seattle. 

West  Virginia— Alex.  Updegraff,  Wheeling. 

The  two  societies  (Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  Revolution)  are 
alike  in  their  aims  and  objects.  These  are 
fosterinsr  among  themselves  and  their 
descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  men 
who  in  the  naval,  military  or  civil  service  of 
the  colonies  assisted  in  advancing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  to  collect 
and  preserve  the  history  of  the  revolutionary 
war  and  to  promote  intercourse  and  fraternal 
feeling  among  the  members.  Eligibility  to* 
membership  in  each  is  confined  to  male  de- 
scendants from  an  ancestor  who  as  a  soldier, 
sailor  or  civil  official  assisted  in  establishing 
American  independence  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  The  society  has  a  membership- 
of  5,330. 


MILITARY  ORDER,  OF  FOREIGN  WARS, 

[Instituted  Dec.  27,  1894.] 
General  Officers  of  the  National  Commandery. 

Commander-General  —  Brevet-Major-General 
Alexander  Stewart  Webb,  late  U.  S.  A. 

Vice-Commanders-General— Rear- A  dmiral  Ban- 
croft Gherardi,  U.  S.  N.,  New  York;  Rear-Ad- 
miral Richard  W.  Meade,  U.  S.  N.,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  A.  Floyd   Delaneld,  Connecticut ; 


James  H.  Gilbert,  Illinois;  Horace  Davis, 
California;  Rodney  Macdonough,  Massa- 
chusetts; Lieut.  J.  H.  Bull,  Florida. 


Secretary-General— James  Henry  Morgan,  New 
York. 

Treasurer-General— -Edward  S.  Sayres,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Registrar- General— Rev.  Henry  N.Wayne,  New 

Britain,  Conn. 
Historian  -  General  —  Capt.  Hen.y  Hobart 

Bellas,  U.  S.  A. 
Judge- Advocate  General— Frank  Montgomery 

Avery. 

Chaplain-General— Rev.    C.    Ellis  Stevens, 

LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 
Recorder- General— Frederick  J.  Huntington. 

Officers  of  State  Commanderies. 

New  York-David  Banks,  commander. 
Pennsylvania— Rev.C.  E.  Stevens,  commander. 


District  of  Columbia— Gen.  David  S.  Stanley 
U.  S.  A.,  commander. 

Ohio— Gen.  T.  J.  Wood.  U.  3.  A.,  commander. 

Georgia— Capt.  J.  E.  P.  Stevens,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
mander. 

Maine  -Gen.  F.  Fessenden,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
mander. 

Mississippi— Henry  St.  L.  Capper,  commander. 
Vermont— E.  A.  Chittenden,  commander. 
California— E.  S.  Holden.  commander. 
Illinois  — S.  B.  Gross,  commander. 
Florida— 1A.  J.  H.  Bull.  U.  S.  N..  commander. 
Tennessee— Capt.  J.  Biddle,    U.  8.  A.,  com- 
mander. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

[Organized  June  29.  1876.] 


General  Officers, 

Elected  April  30, 1894. 

President- General— Edwin  Shepard  Barrett,  15 
Broad  street.  New  York  city. 

Vice-Presidents-General—  Col.  Thos.  M.  Ander- 
son, U.  S.  A.,  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.; 
John  Whitehead,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  .lames 
M.Richardson,  Cleveland,  O.;  Capt.  Samuel 
Eberly  Gross.  Chicago;  Gen.  Joseph  C. 
Breckinridge,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Secretary*General— Franklin  Murphy,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Treo  surer-General  —  C.  W.  Haskins,  30  Broad 
street,  New  York  city. 

Registrar-General— A.  Howard  Clarke,  Wash- 
ington city. 

istorian-G eneral— Henry  Hall.NewYork  city. 

Chaplain-General  -  The  Rt.-Rev.  Charles  Ed- 
ward Cheney,  D.  D..  Chicago,  111. 

State  Societies  and  Officers. 

Arizona— H.  F.  Robinson.  Phoenix. 

Arkansas— S.  W.  Williams,  president,  Little 
Rock. 

California— Sidney  M.  Smith,  president,  San 

Francisco. 
Colorado— J.  F.  Tuttle,  Jr.,  Denver. 
Connecticut—  Jonathan  Trumbull,  president, 

Norwich. 

Delaware— Wm.  A.  La  Motte,  president,  Wil- 
mington. 

District  of  Columbia  —  Edw.  M.  Gallaudet, 
LL.  D.,  Washington. 

Florida— Hon.  John  C.  Avery,  Pensacola. 

Hawaii—  Peter  Cushman  Jones,  Honolulu. 

Illinois— S.  B.  Gross,  president,  Chicago. 

Indiana— Wm.  E.  English,  president,  Indian- 
apolis. 

lowa—Wm.H.  Wheeler,  president,  Des  Moines. 
Kansas— George  U.  Hale,  president,  Topeka. 
Kentucky— Geo.  D.  Todd,  president,  Louisville. 
Louisiana—  Marshall  J.  Smith,  president,  New 
Orleans. 


Maine— James  P.  Baxter,  president,  Portland, 
Maryland— Joseph  L.  Brent,  president,  Balti 

more. 

Massachusetts— ~E.  S.  Barrett,  president,  Con^ 
cord. 

Michigan— Thos.  W.  Palmer,  president,  De- 
troit. 

Minnesota— Gen.  John  B.  Sanborn,  president, 
St.  Paul. 

Missouri— Gen.  Geo.  H.  Shields,  president,  St 
Louis. 

Mont  ana— Cornelius  Hedges,  president,  He! 
ena. 

Nebraska— Lucius  D.  Richards,  president,  Fre- 
mont. 

New  Hampshire— Howard  L.  Porter,  president, 

Concord. 

New  Jersey-  John  Whitehead,  president,  Mor- 
ristown. 

New  York  —  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  president, 
New  York  city. 

Ohio— J.  W.  Richardson,  president,  Cincinnati. 

Oregon— Col.  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  president, 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. 

Pennsylvania— W.  A.  Herron,  president,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Rhode  Island— Royal  C.  Taft,  president,  Prov- 
idence. 

Texas— Ira  H.  Evans,  president,  Austin. 
Utah— N.  W.  Brigham,  president,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Vermont— William  P.  Dillingham,  president, 
Waterbury. 

Virginia— Chas.  W.  Williams,  president,  Rich- 
mond. 

Washington— Col.  S.  W.  Scott,  Seattle. 
Wisconsin— Geo.  H.  Noyes,  president,  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  membership  of  the  society  was  11,000  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland,  O.,  April 
30, 1897. 


MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Instituted  1865.  Membership  July  31, 1897,  8,951.) 


Commrtnder-in-niiet— Rear-Admiral  Bancroft 

Gherardi,  U.  S.  N..  New  York  city. 
Senior   Vice- Commander-in-Chief  —  Brig.-Gen. 

Selden  Connor,  U.  S.  V..  Portland,  Me. 
Junior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief  -  Bvt.  Maj.- 

Gen.  John  R.  Brooke,  U.  S.  A.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Recorder-in- Chief— Bvt.  Lieut.-Col.  J.  P.  Nich- 
olson, U.  S.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reyister-in-Chief— Bvt.  Maj.  W.  P.  Huxford, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer-in-Chief— Col.  Cornelius  Codle. 

Chaplain-in-Chief—Uev.  Henry  Hopkins. 

Commanderies. 

Pennsylvania— Bvt.  Maj  .-Gen.  D.  McM.  Gregg, 
U.  S. V.,  commander;  Bvt.  Lieut.-Col. John  P. 
Nicholson,  U.  S.  V.,  recorder,  Philadelphia. 


New  York  —  Maj  .-Gen.  Granville  M.  Dodge, 
U.  S.  V.,  commander;  Paymaster  A.  Noel 
Blakeman,  U.  S.  N.,  recorder,  New  York. 

Maine— Col.  Samuel  H.  Allen,  U.  S.  V.,  com- 
mander; Bvt.  B.laj.  Henry  S.  Burrage,  U.  S. 
V.,  recorder,  Portland. 

Massachusetts— Bvt.  Maj  .-Gen.  George  L.  An- 
drews, U.  S.  V.,  commander;  Col.  Arnold  A. 
Rand,  U.  S.  V.,  recorder,  Boston. 

California— Brig.-Gen.  William  R.  Shafter,  U. 
S.  A.,  commander;  Bvt.  Lieut.-Col.  William 
li.  Smedberg,  U.  S.A.,recorder,San  Francisco. 

Wisconsin—  First  Lieut.  Cornelius  Wheeler, 
U.  S.  V.,  commander;  Capt.  A.  Ross  Houston, 
U.  S.  V..  recorder,  Milwaukee. 

Illinois— Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  Sooy  Smith,  U.  S.  V., 
commander;  Capt.  Roswell  H.  Mason,  TJ.  S. 
V.,  recorder,  Chicago. 
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District  of  Columbia— Rear  Admiral  John  G* 
Walker,  U.  S.  N..  commander;  Bvt.Maj.  Wil" 
liarn  P.  Huxford,  U.S.  A.,  recorder,  Wash- 
ington. ^  _ 

Ohio—  Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.  B.  R.  Cowen,  U.  S.  V., 
commander;  Maj.  W.  H.  Chamberlin,  U.  S. 
V.,  recorder,  Cincinnati. 

Michigan-'Lieut.  Henry  M.  Duffield,  U.  S.  V., 
commander;  Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.  F.  W.  Swift, 
U.  S.  V..  recorder,  Detroit. 

Minnesota- Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.  R.  N.  Adams, 
U.  S.  V..  commander;  Bvt.  Maj.  George  Q. 
White,  U.  S.  A.,  recorder.  St.  Paul. 

Oregon— Lieut.-Col.  J  as.  Jackson.  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
mander; Maj.  William  M.  Cake,  U.  S.  V., 
recorder,  Portland. 

Missouri—  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col.  Jas.  O.  Churchill,  U. 
S.  V.,  vice-commander;  Capt.  William  R. 
Hodges,  U.  S.  V.,  recorder,  St.  Louis. 

Nebraska  —  Lieut.  William  Wallace,  U.  S.  V., 


commander;  Lieut.  F.  B.  Bryant,  U.  S. 
recorder,  Omaha. 

Kansas  —  Lieut.-Col.  J.  T.  Haskell,  U.  S.  A., 
commander;  Capt.  W.  B.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  A.„ 
recorder,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Iowa  —  Col.  C.  L.  Godfrey,  U.  S.  V..  com- 
mander; Lieut.  Joseph  W.  Muffly,  U.  S.  V.> 
recorder,  Des  Moines. 

Colorado— Lieut.  George  Ady,  U.  S.  V..  com- 
mander; Bvt.  Capt.  James  R.  Saville,  U.  S. 
V.,  recorder,  Denver. 

Indiana— Maj  .-Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  U.  S.  V., 
commander;  Bvt.  Col.  Z.  Smith,  U.  S.  V.s 
recorder,  Indianapolis. 

Washington— Col.  W.  W.  Robinson,  U.  S.  V., 
commander;  Lieut.-Comdr.  J.  E.  Noel,  U.  S. 
N.,  recorder,  Tacoma. 

Vermont  —  Maj.  John  L.  Barstow,  U.  S.  V., 
commander;  First  Lieut.  William  L.  Green- 
leaf,  U.  S.  V.,  recorder,  Burlington. 


GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


Commander-in-Chief— John  P.  S.  Gobin,  Leba- 
non, Pa. 

Senior  Vice -Commander-in-Chief— Alfred  Lyth, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief  —  Francis  B. 
Allen,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Surgeon-Oeveral-Davia  McKay,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Chnjilnin-in-Chief— Rev.  Frank  C.  Bruner,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


Official  Staff. 

Adjutant-General— Thomas  J  Stewart,  Norris- 
town,  Pa. 

Quartermaster- General—  Chas.  Burrows,  Ru- 
therford, N.  J. 

Inspector-General  —  Alonzo  Williams,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Judge-Advocate  General— Ell  Torrance,  Minn- 
eapolis. Minn. 
Senior  Aid-de-Camp— Milton  A.  Gherst,  Leba- 
non, Pa. 


Jhe  national  council  of  administration  has  forty-tive  members,  each  department  being 

represented  by  one  member.   

Department  Commanders  and  Membership. 

Departm'ts.  Commanders.  Assistant  Adjutant- Generals.  Members- 

Alabama  W.  H.  Black  Montgomery  E.  D.  Bacon  Birmingham   206 

Arizona  Geo.  Hoxworth  Flagstaff.  W.  F.  R.  Schindler  .  .Prescott   25G 

Arkansas  A.  H.  Soekland  Stuttgart  W.  H.  Ballard  Olena   718 

Cal.  and  Nev.N.  P.  Chipman  San  b  rancisco...  .T.  C.  Masteller   San  Francisco...  5,405 

Col.  and  Wyo.U.  S  Hollister  Denver  M.  S.  Crawford  Denver   2,335 

Connecticut.. G.  D.  Bates  Putnam  J.  H.  Thatcher  Hartford   5,930 

Delaware  Jos.S.  Bradley  Milford  Peter  B.  Ayers  Wilmington   773 

Florida  CM.  Ellis  Jacksonville  T.  S.  Wilmarth  Jacksonville   497 

Georgia  J.  P.  Averill  Atlanta  C.  R.  Haskins  Atlanta   612 

Idaho  Lindol  Smith  Moscow  W.  H.  Beardsley  ....Moscow   369 

Illinois  A.  L.  Schimpff  Peoria  C.  A.  Partridge  Chicago    25.576 

Indiana  James  S.  Dodge  Elkhart  R.  M.  Smock  Indianapolis  19,539 

Indian  Ter. .  .R.  M.  J.  Shriver  Miami  Louis  Lockert   Miami   229 

Iowa  A.  H.  Evans  Keokuk  D.  W.  McElroy  Keokuk  15.561 

Kansas  Theo.  Botkin  Hutchinson  Lewis  Hanback  Kansas  City  13,959 

Kentucky  A.  J.  Tharp  Winston  Geo.  T.  Grinstead  ...Winston   5,017 

La.  and  Miss.. C.  W.  Keeting  New  Orleans  R  B.  Bacquie  New  Orleans   1,277 

Maine  L.  T  Carlton  Winthrop  Lorenzo  B.  Hill  Augusta   8,429 

Maryland  G.W.Johnson  Baltimore  ...L.  M.  Zimmerman. .Baltimore        ..  3.024 

Massachus'ts.J.  M.  Dean  Fall  River  H.  O.  Moore  Boston   22,008 

Michigan  A.  T.  Bliss  Saginaw  C.  V.  R.  Pond  Lansing  16,096 

Minnesota  E.  P.  Wood  Long  Prairie  J.  K.  Merz  Minneapolis   8,186 

Missouri  Jno.  P.  Piatt  Kingston  John  P.  Paschall  ....St  Louis  14.244 

Montana  T.  C.  Davidson  Anaconda  J.  S.  Wisner  Anaconda   520 

Nebraska  J.  A.  Ehrhardt  Stanton  James  D.  Gage  Lincoln   7,264 

N.  H'mpsh're.James  Minot  Concord  Frank  Battles  Concord   4,324 

New  Jersey  .  .Emanuel  Sands  Jersey  City  Frank  O.  Cole  Jersey  City   6,699 

New  Mexico. .Francis  Downs  Santa  Fe  W.  S.  Fletcher  Santa  Fe   159 

New  York  Albert  D.  Shaw  Watertown  G.  H.Lester  Oswego   36.503 

N.  Dakota. . .  .E.  C.  Geary  Fargo  J.  W.  Carroll  Fargo   637 

Ohio  Henry  Kissinger  Dayton  W.  H.  Busard  Dayton   30.824 

Oklahoma.... C.  R.  Young  Guthrie  M.  L.  Mock  .Guthrie   1.158 

Oregon  Frank  Reisner  Eugene  N.  W.  Morse  Portland   1,981 

Pennsylv'nia.W.  D.  Stauffer  Lancaster  C.  L.  Leiper  Philadelphia....  35.029 

Potomac  T.  S.  Hopkins  Washington  Arthur  Hendricks  .  .Washington   2,851 

Rhode  Island. L.  Scott  Woonsocket  Philip  S.  Case  Providence   2,307 

S.  Dakota  C.  P.  Clark  Huron  E.  C.  Walton  Huron   2,200 

Tennessee  H.  B.Chase  Chattanooga  C.  W.  Biese —  Chattanooga   2.606 

Texas  Ed  Ketchum  Galveston  Frank  L.  Kirk  Galveston   786 

Utah  Thos.  C.  Bailey  Salt  Lake  City. .  .C.  O.  Farnsworth  ....Salt  Lake  City..  176 

Vermont  E.  W.Jewett  Swanton  E.  J.  Ranslow  Swanton   4,623 

Va.  and  N.  C.  .J.  W.  Stebbens  Norfolk  W.  N.  Eaton  Portsmouth   1,295 

Washington 

and  Alaska. J.  F.  McLean  Walla  Walla  E.  H.  Nixon  Walla  Walla. . . .  2,209 

W.  Virginia.  .T.  A.  Maulsby  Fairmount  T.  W.  Swisher  Fairmount   1,982 

Wisconsin. . . .E.  B.  Gray  Madison  W.  H.  Bennett  Madison  11,060 

Total  number  of  posts     7,276  Total  Jan.  1, 1897  327,412 
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National  Encampments 

l866.Indianapolis.S.  A.  Hurlbut — Illinois. 
18H8.Phirdelphia.JohD  A.  Logan... Illinois. 
1869. Cincinnati..  .John  A.  Logan. .  .Illinois. 
18T0.  Washington.John  A.  Logan. .  .Illinois. 
1871  Boston  A.  E.  Burnslde..  .Rhode  [sl'd 

1872.  Cleveland.... A.  E.  Burnside... Rhode  Isl'd 

1873.  New  Haven. Chas.  Devens.  Jr.Mass'ch'tts 
1874.1  [arrisburg.  .Chas.  I  teyens,  Jr.Mass'ch'tts, 

1875.  Chicago  J.  F.  Hartranft..  .Penns'lv'a. 

1876.  Phil'delphla.J.  F.  Hartranft..  .Penns'lv'a. 
IS?;.  Providence..  J.  C.  Robinson. .  .New  York. 

1878  Springfield... J.  C.  Robinson... New  York. 

1879  Albany  Win.  Earnshaw..Ohio, 

1881).  Dayton,  O.... Louis  Wagner. .  .Penns'lv'a. 
1881  Indianapolis.Geo:  S.  Merrill..  .Mass'ch'tts. 
188*!.  Baltimore...  .P.  Vandervoort.  .Nebraska. 


and  Commanders-in-Chief. 

1883.  Denver  Robert  B.  Beath.  Penns'lv'a 

1884.  Minneapolis. John  S.  Kuntz. .  .Ohio. 

1885.  PortPna,  Me.S.  S.  Burdette. . .  .Washington 
188(5. S.  Francisco. Lucius  Fairchild. Wisconsin 
1887. St.  Louis  John  P.  Ilea  Minnesota. 

1888.  Columbus,  O.William  Warner.St.  Louis. 

1889.  Milwaukee.  .Russell  A.  Alger.Detroit. 

1890.  Boston  W.  G.  Veazey. ...  Rutland,  Vt 

1891.  Detroit  John  Palmer  Albany. 

1S  '2. Milwaukee.. A.  G.  Weissert..  .Milwaukee. 

1893.  Indianapolis. J.  G-.  R.  Adams.  .Lynn,  Mass. 

1894.  Pittsburg.... T.  G.  Lawler  Rockf'd.  111. 

1895.  Louisville — I.  N.  Walker  Indianap's. 

189*5. St.  Paul  T.  S.  Clarkson  ..Omaha.Neb. 

1897. Buffalo  J.  P.  S4  Oobm...  .Lebanon,Pa 


SONS  OF  VETERANS.  U.  S.  A. 


Headquarters  Commandery-in-Chief  —  Boston, 
Mass, 

Quartermaster-GeneraVs  Department—  Chicago. 

Officers  of  Commandery-in-Chief. 
Commander-in-Chief— C.  K.  Darling,  Boston' 
Mass. 

Senior  Vice- Commander-in-Chief— Geo.  E.  Cog- 
shall,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

J unior  Vice-Corn m ander-in-Chief  —  James  W. 
Noel.  Indianapolis,  ind. 

Con  tie  il-in-Ch  i  ef—  H .  H.  Hammer.  Reading,  Pa.; 
Columbus  Borin,  Oberlin,  Kas.;  J.  E.  llay- 
'craft,  Madelia,  Minn. 


Ail  jut  ant-General  —  Fred  E.  Batton,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Qua  rferm  aster- General—U.  Loebenstein,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Inspector-General  — J.  F.  Durston,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Surgeon-General—  Dr.  D.  S.  Gardner,  Massil- 
lon,  O. 

Judge- Advocate  General— E.  K.  Gould,  Rock- 
land. Me. 

Chaplain-in-Chief—llev.  Harry  L.  Veazey,  Har- 
riman,  Tenn. 


Division. 


Division  Commanders. 

Commander. 


Alabama  and  Tennessee. ..  L.  W.  Friedman  Birmingham,  Ala... 

California  and  Hawaii  Charles  L.  Pierce  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 

Colorado  Harlin  Thomas  Denver  

Connecticut  W.  W.  Wheeler   Derhy  

Gulf  H.  W.  Robinson  New  Orleans,  La.... 

Illinois  C.  R.  Clarke  Rockford  , 

Indiana  R.  S.  Thompson.....  Rising  Sun  

Iowa  A.  T.  Wilson  Cedar  Rapids  

Kansas  W.  P.  Feder  Great  Bend  , 

Kentucky  T.  Z.  Morrow,  Jr  Somerset  , 

Maine  Arthur  M.  Soule  Portland  

Maryland  Edw.  K.  DePuy  Washington,  D.  C... 

Massachusetts  Orange  H.  Cook  Melrose  

Michigan  H.  E.  Cowden  Rockford  

Minnesota  Henry  Stodieck,  Jr  S.  Minneapolis  

Missouri  E.  E.  Schoening  St.  Louis  

Nebraska  W.  H.  Davis  Wilber  , 

New  Hampshire  Walter  S.  Willey  Somersworth  , 

New  Jersey  Jesse  R.  Dungan  Somerville  

New  York  John  M.  Diven  Elmira  

Ohio  A.  W.  Jones  Youngstown  

Oregon  L.  W.  Oren  Corvallis  

Pennsylvania  Wildun  Scott  Milton  

Rhode  Island  Chas.  W.  Abbot,  Jr  Providence  , 

South  Dakota  R.  A.  Courtney  Okobojo  

Vermont  William  W.  Lapoint  Barre  

Washington  C  V.  Savidge  Olympia  

West  Virginia  H.  W.  Thurber  ..Wheeling  

Wisconsin  Charles  C.  Townsend  Benton  

Number  of  camps  1,255  Total  


No.  of 
Members 
419 
272 
156 
764 
130 

%m 

1,322 
1,316 
1,346 
279 
1,327 
480 
4,127 
864 
874 
929 
547 
597 
751 
3.233 
2,106 
93 
5,602 
411 
282 
797 
636 
150 
642 


32,075 


AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  POUND  AND  CONSUMPTION  PER  CAPITA  OF  SUGAR. 


Price.  ConsumpVn. 

Calendar  Year.          Cents.  Pounds. 

1878                                          8.94  34.3 

1879                                          8.53  40.7 

1880                                          9.48  42.9 

1881                                          9.84  44.2 

1882                                          8.87  48.4 

1883                                          8.14  51.1 

1884                                          6.37  53.4 

1885                                          6.06  5.1.8 

1886                                          5.81  56.9 


Price.  ConsumpVn' 

Calendar  Year.          Cents.  Pounds. 

1887                                            5.66  52.7 

1888                                          6.69  56.7 

1889                                          7.59  51.8 

1890                                          6.00  52.8 

1891                                          4.47  66.1 

1892                                          4.21  63.5 

1893                                            4.72  63.9 

L894                                          4.00  66.0 

1895                                         4.00  62.6 
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.farmers'  ©realisations, 

THE    NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

OFFICERS,  1S97-99. 
Master— Aaron  Jones,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Flora— Mrs.  E.  L.  A.  Wiggin,  Maysville  Cen- 
ter, Me. 

L.  A.  Steward— Mrs.  A.  M.  Horton.  Flint  Ridge, 
Mich. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTER. 

Cliairman— Leonard  Rhone,  Center  Hall,  Cen- 
ter county.  Pa. 

Secretary— J.  J.  Woodman,  Paw  Paw,  Van 
Buren  county.  Mich. 

N.  J.  Bachelder,  East  Andover,  Merrimac 
county ,  N.  H. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  ex-oMcio,  Delta,  Fulton  coun- 
ty, O. 


Overseer— O.  H.  Hale.  North  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 
Lecturer—  Alpha  Messer.  Rochester,  Va. 
Steward-- John  T.  Cox,  Readington,  N.  J. 
Assistant  Steward— J.  A.  Newconib,  Golden, 
Col. 

Chaplain— S.  O.  Bowen,  Eastford.  Conn. 
2 reasurer— Mrs.  Eva  S.  McDowell,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. 

Secretary— John  Trimble,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gate-Keeper  —A.  B.  Judson.  Silver  City,  Iowa. 
Ceres— Mrs.  Lena  M.  Messich. 
Pomona— Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Baird,  Edina  Mills, 
Minn. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  FTSCAL  AGENCY. 

The  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  22  William  street,  New  York  city. 
OFFICERS  OF  STATE  GRANGES. 
(Corrected  to  Dec.  1,  W97.) 
State,  Master.  Secretary. 

Alabama  Hawkins,  Hiram — Hawkinsville  — Shackelford,  F.,  Jr.  .Mobile. 

California  Greer.  VV.  W  Sacramento  Mills.  Don  Santa  Rosa. 

Colorado  Newcomb,  J.  A  Golden  Wilson,  Will  T  Ni-Wot. 

Connecticut  Bowen,  George  A — Woodstock  Loomis,  H.  E  Glastonbury. 

Delaware  Messich,  S.  H  Bridgeville  Seeders,  W.  W  Farming. 

Georgia  Kimborough,  T.  H..Cantaula  —  Taylor,  E  Pope's  Ferry. 

Illinois  Wilson,  Oliver  Magnolia  Ready,  Thomas  Dunlap. 

Indiana  Jones.  Aaron  South  Bend  Frazier,  T.  B  Frankfort. 

Iowa   Judson,  A.  B  Silver  City  Turner,  John  Lenox. 

Kansas  Reardon,  A.  P  MeLouth  Black,  George  Olathe. 

Kentucky  Clardy,  J.  D  Newstead  Browning,  J.  A  Church  Hill. 

Maine  Wiggin,  Edward  Maysville  Cent'r.Libby,  E.H  Dirigo. 

Maryland  Devries,  11.  O  Mariottsville  Sands,  W.  B  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts  Howe,  E.  D  Marlboro  Jewett.  W.  C  Worcester. 

Michigan  Horton,  Geo.  B  Fruit  Ridge  Buell,  Miss  Jennie. ..Ann  Arbor. 

Minn,  and  Dakota..  Baird,  Mrs.  S.  G  Edina  Milis,Min.  Adams,  Mrs.  A.J  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi  Wilson,  S.  L   Okolona  Aby,  T.  J  Fayette. 

Missouri  Thompson,  D.  N  Butler  Hartbaugh.  W.  E — Liberty. 

Nebraska  Hall,  O.  E  Pawnee  City  Cantlin,  J.  R  Webster. 

New  Hampshire  Bachelder.  N.  J  E.  Andover  Hutchinson,  E.  C  Milford. 

New  Jersey  Cox.  John  T  Readington  Dickinson,  M.  D  Woodstown. 

New  York  Hale,  O.  H  N.  Stockholm...  Goff,  H.H  Spencerport. 

North  Carolina  Williams.  W.  R  Falkland  Ludwig,  H.T.J  Mount  Pleasant. 

Ohio   Ellis.  S.  H  Springboro  Akins,  F.  A  Sandusky. 

Oregon  and  Idaho.. Hilleary,  W.  M  Turner,  Ore  Scott,  J.  H  Tangent.  Ore. 

Pennsylvania  Rhone.  L  Center  Hall  Ailman,  J.  T  Thompsontown. 

Rhode  Island  Tillinghast,  J.  N  Summit  Reynolds,  N.  T  Bristol. 

South  Carolina  Thompson.  W.  K — Liberty  Hdl  Hailoway,  T.  W  Pomaria. 

Tennessee  Richardson,  W.  L. .  .Brownsville  Allen,  E.  L  Brownsville. 

Texas  and  Ind.  T..  .Kay,  J.  L  Mineoia.  Tex  Harris.  W.  H  ?. McGregor,  Tex. 

Vermont  Bell.  C.  J  East  Hardin  Howe,  D.  D  Burlington. 

Virginia  Wedderburn.  A.  J-  .Washington,  D.C.Stadden,  T.  S  Wadesville. 

Washington  High,  Augustus  Vancouver  Wright,  Mrs.  M  Washongal. 

West  Virginia  Knott,  C.  H  Moler's  Brown.  M.  V  Buffalo. 

Wisconsin  Huxley.  H.  E  Neenah   Powers,  A.  C  Beloit. 

Canada  Fisher,  G.  E  Freeman,  Ont.. .  .Hempinstall,  P  Fordwich,  Ont. 

NATIONAI  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE. 


President-  Elwood  Furnas,  Nevada,  Iowa. 
Vice-Presidents— A.  L.  Stuntz,  State  Center, 

Iowa;  F.  E.  Fitch,  Bellevue.  O.;  A.  S.  Brewer, 

Tampico,  111.;  Wm.  Toole.  Baraboo,  Wis.;  T. 

J.  Meighen,  Forestville,  Minn.;  W.  A.  Kel- 

sey,  Dunfee,  Ind.;  Hon.  J.  W.  Arrasmith, 

Colfax,  Wash.;  Theo.  Bedard,  Frenchtown, 

Mont.;  J.  Burrows,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  David 

Griffin.  Panther  Creek,  N.C. 
Sec.  and  Treas.—  August  Post,  Moulton,  Iowa. 

OFFICERS  OF  STATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 
State.  President.  Secretary. 

Ohio  F.  E.  Fitch  Bellevue  O.  J.  Vine  Canton. 

Indiana  D.N.  Stough  LaGrange  Wm.  A.  Kelsey  Dunfee. 

Illinois  Milton  George  Chicago  H.  O.  Kyser  Canton. 


Lecturer—  George  E.  Lawrence.  Marion,  O. 
Assistant  Lecturers— T).  F.  Ravens,  St.  John, 

Wash.;  J.  H.  Sanders,  Owasa,  Iowa. 
Educational  Board— E.  J.  Bye,  West  Branch, 
Iowa;  Geo.  E.  Lawrence,  Marion,  O.;  A.  S. 
Brewer,  Tampico,  111.;  J.  Burrows,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  D.  F.  Ravens,  St.  John,  Wash. 
Auditinq  Board -W.  H.  Likens,  Caledonia,  O.; 
A.  S. Brewer,  Tampico,  111.;  J.  B.  Furrow, 
Garwin,  Iowa. 
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FARMERS'  ORGANIZATIONS. 


State.  President.  Secretary. 

Wisconsin  W.  E.  Fay  Star  Prairie  Win.  Toole  Baraboo. 

Minnesota  Ignatius  Donnelly.  ..Hastings  A.  1..  Stromberg  Forest  Lake. 

Montana  J.  E.  Gharett  Fort  Missoula — 0.  Edwards  Bozenian. 

Iowa  J.  H.  Sanders  Owasa  August  Post  Moulton. 

Missouri  B.O.  Cowan  New  Point  G.  D.  Fullorton  Skidmore. 

Nebraska  J.  H.  Powers  Lincoln  Mrs.  J.  T.  Kellie  Hartwell. 

North  Dakota  Walter  Muir  Hunter  M.  D.  Williams  Jamestown. 

South  Dakota  H.  L.  Loucks  Clear  Lake  Mrs.  S.  Hardin  Huron. 

Washington  D.  F.  Ravens  St  John   T.  A.  White  St.  John. 

New  York  Thomas  Sphinx  Wheelock         .  .O.  L.  Dorm  an   Sherman. 

Pennsylvania.    ...George  D.Brown — Pulaski  J.  H.  Pizor  Jacksonville. 

PATRONS  OF  INDUSTRY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


SUPREME  ASSOCIATION. 

President— W.  S.  Donnelly,  Ketchum's  Cor- 
ners, N.  Y. 

Vice-President— J.  W.  Elsea,  Adamsville,  O. 


Secretary- Treasurer— George  A.  Bennett,  Ma- 
rengo, 111. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Chairman— P.  S.  Dorland,  Dean's  Corners,  N.  Y. 


STATE  AND  PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Stale.  President.  Secretary. 

New  Yrork  W.  S.  Donnelly  Ketchum's  Cor's.F.  J.  Riley  Ballston  Spa. 

Ohio  D.  W.  Williams  Tedrow  J.  W.  Elsea  Adamsville. 

Illinois  G.  W.  Sterling  Belvidere  Edw.  Padden  Cherry  Valley. 

Wisconsin  H.  B.  Brown  Burke  E.  L.  Busby  Waunakee. 

Provinces. 

Manitoba  C.  Braithewaite  Port,  la  Prairie.  .W.  C.  Graham  Port,  la  Prairie. 

Northwest  Terrify. Keith  Webster  Hilburn  J.  E.  Amiable  Moose  Jaw. 

Pennsylvania.  Michigan,  Indiana,  West  Virginia.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska  and  Missouri— Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Asso- 
ciation. 

Ontario,  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Island— Not  yet  reported. 


NATIONAL  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION. 


President— Mann  Page,  Brandon,  Va.  N.  Y.;  John  Breinig,  Junction,  W.  Va.;  W. 

Vice-President— C.  Vincent,  Indianapolis,  Ind.      A.  Gardner,  Andrew's  Settlement,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer—  W.  P.  Bricker,  Cogan   Judiciary— R.  A.  South  worth.  Denver,  Col.; 

Station,  Pa.  R.  W.  Beck,  Alabama;  M.  D.  Davie,  Ken- 

Executive  Board—  Mann  Page,  chairman,  Bran-  tucky. 

don,  Va.;  A.  B.  Welch,  secretary,  Victor, 

STATE  ALLIANCES. 
State.  President.  Secretary. 

Alabama  J.  L.  Brock  Center  J.W.Jackson  Dudleyville. 

Arkansas  J.  P.  H.  Russ  El  Paso  J.  M.  L.  Thomasson.El  Paso. 

California  J.  L.  Gilbert  Reedly  J.  S.  Barbee  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado  R.  A.  !>outhworth  Denver. 

Delaware  J.  P.  Kelly  Hickman. 

Florida  J.  A.  Moore  Pensacola. 

Georgia  A.  W.  Ivey  Atlanta. 

Illinois  P.  D.  Stout  Jacksonville. 

Indiana  D.  H.  Yeoman  Rensselaer  Alice  Potts  Greenfield. 

Indian  Territory  S.  L.  Oakes  Goodland. 

Iowa  F.  R.  Brackney  Des  Moines. 

Kansas  J.  F.  Willetts  McLouth  J.  B.  French  Topeka. 

Kentucky  C.  S.  Bate  Harrod's  Creek.. J.  A.  Parker  Paducah. 

Louisiana  Josiah  Kleinpeter. .  .Baton  Rouge  J.  W.  McFarland  Homer. 

Maryland  M.  G.  Ellzy  Cumberstone  E.  J.  C.  Parsons  Long  Ridge. 

Michigan  R.  McDougall  Hillsdale  M.  B.  Wilson  Jackson. 

Minnesota  L.  C.  Long  Magnolia. 

Mississippi  J.  H.  Jamison  Cliftonville  C.  T.  Smithson  Newport. 

Missouri  J.  W.  Long  Kirksville. 

Nebraska  W.  F.  Dale  Atlanta  Mrs.  J.  T.  Kellie  Hartwell. 

New  Jersey  H.  D.  Opdyke  Stanton. 

New  Mexico  W.  L.  Bruce  Nogal. 

New  York  C.  R.  White  Miller's  Corners.. George  A.  Scott  Waverly. 

North  Carolina  Cyrus  Thompson  Richlands  W.  S.  Barnes  Hillsboro. 

North  Dakota  W.  F.  Grill  Hamilton. 

Ohio  O.  McKinley  Bellaire. 

Oklahoma  S.  R.  Miller  Moral. 

Oregon  S.  H.  Hult  Medford  E.  H.  Cooper  Carus. 

Pennsylvania  W.  A.  Gardner  Andrews  W.  P.  Bricker  Cogan  Station 

South  Carolina  P.  I.  Keith  Newbury  J.  W.  Reid  Reidville. 

South  Dakota  H.  W.  Smith  Sioux  Falls  J.  Mayer  Aberdeen. 

Tennessee  E.  M.  Nolen  Woodford  J.  H.  Herd  Antioch. 

Texas  Evan  Jones  Dublin  Miss  Fannie  Leake.  .Austin. 

Virginia  B.  L.  Winston.,  J.  J.  Silvey  Richmond. 

Washington  A.  Mannng  ,  Garfield  S.  E.  Jones  Bueoda. 

West  Virginia  J.  P.  Pickens  Sassafras  H.  Z.  Martin  Neponset. 

Wisconsin  W.  F.  Donahue  Star  Prairie. 


IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 
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IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE,  WITH  RATE  OF  DUTY. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897.  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1896^ 

[Abbreviation:  n.  e.  s.,  not  elsewhere  specified.] 
Note— The  new  arrangement,  combining  free  and  dutiable,  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
tariff  classification  which  took  effect  Aug.  28,  1894. 


Imports— Free  and  Dutiable.  . 

1896. 

1897. 

r>uty. 

QuanVs. 

Values. 

Quant's. 

Values. 

$5,922 

$11,469 

 20% 

734 
217,01)4 
1,070 
8,921 
3,950 
318,742 

15.091 
1,491,765 
210.081 
452,510 

42,8 18 
810,(582 
15S.087 

68,413 
426,107 
2,826.370 

201 
328,773 
699 
6,299 
2,382 
403,251 

24,360 
2,5(55,497 

97,058 
367,750 

32,640 
987,028 
146,438 

64,744 
300.496 
3,985.019 

 20?S 

 20% 

 20% 

Total  !   Kre,e  

 m 

Horses  ("free,  No.)— Imported  from— 
United  Kingdom   

74 
927 
69 
1  070 

82  281 
79;467 
48,833 
210,081 

16 
646 

37 
699 

20.754 
681639 
7,665 
97.058 

Total  

Horses  (dut.,  No.) — Imported  from — 
United  Kingdom 

48 
6,511 
2,362 
8,921 

9.792 
420.3(H) 
22,418 
452,510 

16 
4,777 
1,506 
6,299 

10.391 
342,720 

14,639 
3(57,750 

British  North  America  » 

Other  countries 

Antimony  ore,  and  regulus  or  metal.,  .free. .lbs. 
Articles,  the  growth,  product  and  manufacture 
of  the  U.  S.,  returned,  n.  e.  s  free  

4,087,425 

214,290 

3.434.790 
4,819,840 

4,464,608 

201,963 

3.370.047 
4,424,03(5 
375 

Art  Works  (free)— Imported  from— 

1,271,135 
2,401,258 
271.499 
299,962 
237,200 
316.588 
22.198 
4,819,840 

1,185,5(59 
2,448.713 
228,024 
301,083 
156.133 
89,916 
14,568 
4.424.036 

 25S 

Italy 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Other  countries 

93,165 
43,965 

242,704 
214,952 
207,461 
2,015.404 
1,477,607 

122,122 
28,983 

395,554 
133,051 
212,385 
1,80(5,476 
1,373,230 

Books,  etc.  (free)— Imported  from— 

772,853 
260,680 
695,317 
161,488 
34,886 
90,230 
2,015,401 

737,795 
195,098 
656,927 
161,974 
35.675 
19,007 

1,806,476 

........35% 

Other  countries 

Total 

Books,  etc.  (dut.)  Imported  from  

999,593 
(54,784 
305,211 
54,413 
25,232 
1,635 
22,844 
4,395 
1.477,607 

915.393 
52,312 

295,648 
41.400 

23,650 
2,545 

33.5,54 
8,727 
1.373,230 

159,840 

147,130 

837,384 
4.338 
47,506 
343,732 
154 
2,110,080 
1,394 

317,209 
1,877 
13,039 
19,689 
291 
1,386,161 
6,848 

1,271.787 
6,284 
46,459 
1,525,409 
72 

1,534,117 

2,250 

2.07Q 
12.071 
32,742 
170 
1,176,837 
9,914 

 20f 

 2QK 

 15$ 



 20£ 

 2G& 
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Imports— Free  and  Dutiable. 


All  other,  and  preparations  of,  etc.. free 

Do  dut. 

Total  

Bristles  (lbs.)— Crude,  not  sorted,  bunched  or 

prepared  free  

Sorted,  bunched  or  prepared  dut  

Total  

Brushes  dut  

Buttons  and  button  forms  dut  

Cement,  Roman,  Portland,  etc  dut. ..lbs. 

Cement  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

•France  

Germany  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Other  countries  

Total  

Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Dyes— Alizarin  and  aliz- 
arin colors  or  dyes,  etc  free.. lbs. 

Argal.  or  argol,  or  crude  tartar  free.  .lbs. 

Barks,  cinchona,  or  other,  etc  free.. lbs. 

Coal-tar  colors  and  dyes  dut  

Cochineal  free.,  lbs. 

Dyewoods— Logwood  free. tons 

All  other   free  

Extracts  and  decoctions  of  dut..  .lbs. 

Total  

Logwood  (tons)— Imported  from— 

Central  America  

Mexico  

British  West  Indies  

Cuba  

Other  West  Indies  

Other  countries  

Total  

Dyewoods,  Extracts  of  (lbs.)— Imp.  from— 

United  Kingdom  *  

France    

Germany  

Switzerland  

Other  countries  

Total  

Glycerin  dut... lbs. 

Gums  (free,  lbs.)— Arabic  

Camphor,  crude  

Gambier,  or  terra  japonica  

Shellac  

All  other  

Total  

Indigo  free.  .lbs. 

Licorice  root  free.. lbs. 

Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleaching  pow- 
der free.  .lbs. 

Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial  free. gals. 

Opium,  (lbs.)  crude  or  unmanufactured.... free 
Prepared  for  smoking,  and  other,  etc.  dut.. . 
Opium.  Crude  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom   

Other  Europe  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  

Total  

Opium.  Prepared  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

China  

Other  countries  

Total  

Potash  (free,  lbs.)— Chlorate  of  

Muriate  of  

Nitrate  of,  or  saltpeter,  crude  

All  other  

Total  


296.8';7.°i: 
:>v<;„st)  !.<;;>; 

10**5,6!* 
546,7153-385 
39.b73.5lt 

4,533  511 
420,000 
11998SSG58 


189G. 


QuanVs.  Values 


72(5 
1,571,804 
1.572.530 


1195838658 


6  152. 
28,481,665 
2.099,780 


_101,33. 
65,75t 


4,839,111 


346 
1.510 
24.29s 

9& 
37,905 

745 
65.75C 


1.318.856 
1.7S2  090 
1,000,310 
309.727 
428,128 

_4339.n1 

21,P8,829 
l,550.82o 
945,02; 

32.338,204 
6,056,  ~ 


3,340,001 
87,123,461 

104,053.877 
2,19J,567 
365,514 
93,745 


49,198 
129,765 
186,195 
35(i 
365,514 


97,(!P8 
1,047 
98.745 


5,517,913 
87.541,870 
14.75S.974 
31,016,176 

[133,834,933 


QuanVs.  Values 


778. 12< 
2,780,814 


l.(P 
1,433.128 
1.135  318 


75:;.'  2s 
1.423,910 
8.889  321  989.100.8i5r 


078.2f50 
789.(503 
46.735 
£808,864 
194.40 
10,009 
1.781 
3,839.321 


IS  1,237,(153 
258,312,10^ 
l-.\8i!>,7<r 
64,362,050 
15,788.463 
2.7.9.425 
802.01 1 
930.100 


994. 
2,724. 

165. 
3,072 
50 


230 


1,516 
114 
28> 

1,914 


8.a3? 

42,751 
551.174 

28.05S 
866.015 

10.422 
1,516.855 


1,472. 

168. 

328. 
1.108. 
1,210. 
4,105, 
6.922, 


1897. 


630 
1,347,270 
1,347,901 


$249,635 
897,075 
2.774.7(53 


1,216,794 
1.217.179 


782>02 
950.061 
2.972.3f)0 


0.11S,208 
23.457.57* 
2,532.499 

J42.26i 


33,:** 
5,502,261 


336^ 
1.21 
7.928 


28.241 

03c 
33.362 


1,673, 
1,401, 


1.579,358 
543,744 
683.347 
735.134 


125,5' 
253,787 
303,5' ;o 
445 
683,34' 


729,19(1 
5,938 
735,134 


453.999 
)/.•::«.! 

380,52; 

802,840 
3.027,302 


923.89? 
1.571,717 
1,1)46.304 

557,200 

563,091 
5.562,264 
12,717.01)8 

686.67(i 
1,469,(01 
31.319.545 
7,151,459 


3.522,0-0 
62,370,337 

99,274.18! 
2.419.334 
1,072.914 
157.061 


175,022 
291,750 
606,142 


1,072.914 


152.684 
4,3,7 
157.0(51 


5.985,212 
89.560,413 
19.7  i  9,87(1 
2.-),838,028 
141,103,529 


596,195 
740.171 
87,407 
1,517,282 
56,956 
11.454 
3,872 
2.972,350 


1.022.970 
1,967.0 12 
112,512 
3,1!X5,478 
41.943 


611.010 
119.710 
281,808 
1  015  594 


-  7,535 
32.(584 
144,740 


414.354 
11,097 
611,010 


55.772 
99,123 
63.K50 
44,112 
22,011 
281,868 


1,182.099 
85.807 
332,748 
959.501 
1,0^2,401 
3,294.790 
5,755,247 


1.696,641 
1,022,650 

1.375,560 
682,947 
2,18t,727 
1.132^61 


393.579 
6H2.219 
1,188,929 


2,181,727 


1,113,310 
19,551 
1,132.861 


...7>£c  lb. 


 35£ 

 10ft 

.8c  lOOlbSs 


45S.U!>f) 
1,4(K),(503 
408,701 
(5:52,203 
2,899,688 
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Imports— Free  and  Dutiable. 


1896. 

QuanVs.  Values. 


Soda-Caustie  dnt..  .lbs  01. 1 13.014 

Nitrate  of  free. tons     127. oo7 

gal  soda  dut...lbs.  17.9.50.1)5)0 

Soda  asb  dut..  .lbs.  251 ,00., 850 

All  other  salts  of  dut... lbs.  9.090.367 

Total  

Quinia.  sulphate  of,  etc   free. .  .oz- 

Sulphur,  or  brimstone,  crude  free. tons 

Sumac,  ground  dut..  .lbs. 

Vanilla  beans  free.. lbs 

All  other  free  

Do  dut. 


free. 


Total  chemicals,  drugs  &  dyes.  <  ^ 


Chicory  root.  raw.  unground  free.  lbs. 

Clays  or  earths  of  all  kinds  dut. .tons 

Clocks  and  Watches  and  Farts  of  (dut.)— 

Clocks  and  parts  of  

Watches,  and  watch  materials-,  etc  , 

Coal,  bituminous  dut. .tons 

Coal.  Bituminous  (tons)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Japan  

Oilier  Asia  and  Oceanica  .  

Oti.er  countries  

Votcl  

Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude,  etc  free.. lbs 

Cocoa.  Etc.  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

Netherlands  

Other  Europe  

Central  America  

British  West  Indies  

Other  West  Indies  

Brazil   

Other  South  America  

East  Indies  

Other  countries  

Total  

Coffee   free.. lbs- 
Coffee  (lbs.)  —Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

France  

Germany  

Netherlands  

Other  Europe  

Central  America    

Mexico  

West  Indies  

Brazil  

Other  South  America  

East  Indies  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  

Copper  and  Manufactures  of— 

Ore  and  regulus  free. tons 

Pigs,  bars,  ingots,  etc  free,  .lbs 

Manufactures  of  dut  

Total,  not  including  ore  

Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanfact'd.free  

Cotton  and  Manufactures  of— Unman- 
ufactured free,  .lbs 

Cotton,  Unmanufact'd  'lbs.)  Imported  from- 

United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe  

South  America  

East  Indies  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  (Egypt)  

Other  countries  , 

Total  


3,3:9.818 
150,43 

14,43  M)U 
235,763 


15,84 1,955 
102,094 


1,243*835 


75,129 

638 

mm 

72,066 
5.130 
299.5)94 
23  > 
1.213  " 


23.270.5W 


1.89  ,.810 

782,794 
45,779 
15,084 
7,527.024 
009.473 
3,788.384 
8,417,418 
102.896 
32.1)29 
23,270,59. 


580.597,91; 


5.571,70 
1,084.729 

3.21 7,003 

l,808.O4> 
40.318,780 
22,572.830 
10.515.30l 
401,833  284 
06.490.  LSI 
19.501,991 

4,074.529 
89.860 

1.010.821 
5S0.597.915 


7.977 


55,350.520 


9,530.255 
28.687 
1,687.519 
9,360 
458.271 
43,574.709 
61,662 
55,350,520 


1897. 

QuanVs.  Values 


51.071.109  60. 
3,670/;  21 

84.423 
1,950,981 

149.248 
7.126.545 


780.88: 
1,930,293 
232.570 
1,013.(08 
5,530,717 
4,728.907 
34^32,468 
13.780.898, 


470.152 
88.38! 
.875,0-- 9 
I  583.1  .74 
.919.389 


3.51..844 

3,088.(585 
105,001 


210,228  16. 
736,567 

524.322 
1.098,900 
3.559.2-8 


213,850 
1.568 
2,680  821 
146.813 
10.89; 
554,8  r 
905 
3.559.2S 


2,387,07* 


287  298 
101,07: 
5,910 
1.489 
707.351 
51.221 
365,50' 
840.000 
11.600 
2.50)0 
2.387.078 


84,75)3.124 


895,343 
146,700 
378.017 
660.478 
247.494 
6.70,3.631 
3.794,340 
1,595.188 
55.082.862 
10,481.00 
3,778,875 
762,426 
14.005 
191,855 
84,793,124 


331.637 


1,128,083 
72,23' 
1,195,314 
1,209,450 

6,578,212 


1,189,070 
2.471 
211,439 
548 
40,174 
5.129.25! 

5,254 
6,578,212 


930.102 
99,455 


1.288.825' 


54.474 
1  345 
836,835 
99.760 
1.575 
284.849 
4<H)1 
1,283.82! 


31.40(5.612 


2.665.093 
1,074  195 
210  364 
2  150 
ll.408.95i 
796.134 
4.330.178 
10.689.191 
66,833 
42.915 
31.400.612 


737.633.838 


2,980,695 
466.877 
5.030.746 
2,798.082 
1.852.439 
40.5)08  550 
28.6  2.358 
10  667.133 
5,2  857  265 
80  067  900 
14  051,884 
5,241,732 
44,791 
1.301.32 
i37.633.83f 


3.421 


11,5U4,2»2 


51,85)8,920 


13,536  095 
23.400 
908,05( 
58.1-0; 
234.345 
37.023,24! 

115.00' 
51,898,926 


$1,147.76; 

2,640.389 
82.093 

1,241.321 
(57.084 

5,179.852 


5S2.915 
2.183.607 
248.0  8 
884,865 
5^94,43 
5.057.049 
31,408 
13.0-i0.806 


232.45)4 
689,456 

448  000 
1.118,85*9 
8.5.0.S-7S 


150. 

3. 

2,041 
218. 

3,! 
508. 
14 
3.540. 


2.99' 


352.238 
130.140 
31,981 
209 
1,077.27! 
76.367 
332.626 
984.558 
8,243 
4.220 
2,997.806 


81.514.384 


482.803 
70.108 
716, 
507.020 
180,504 
6,038.3515 
4.573  865 
1.394,722 
52.75)2,937 

ii.i6cr.25 " 

2,517.8512 
878,002 
7,250 
223,115 
81.544,881 


544,868 


999.824 
80,814 
1080.638 


1,323.409 
5.884,202 


1.471.095 
2.132 
98.779 
5.448 
17,788 

4.277,618 
11,402 

5,884,262 


Duty. 


.  .He  lb. 

...&clb. 
...He  lb- 
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Imports— Free  and  Dutiable. 


1890. 


Quant' s.  Values 


1897. 


QuanVs.  Values. 


Duty. 


Manufactures  of  (dut.)— Cloth  (sq.  yds.)— 

Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  etc. ,  

Bleached,  dyed,  colored,  etc  

Total  , 

Clothing,  ready-made,  etc  

Knit  Goods— Stockings,  hose  

L»aces,  edgings,  emoroideries  

Thread  (not  on  spools),  yarn,  warps,  etc.. lbs 

All  other  

Total  manufactures  

Cloths,  Etc.  (sq.  yd.)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

France  

Germany  

Switzerland  

Other  Europe  

Japan  

Other  countries  

Total  

Other  Manuf'sof  Cotton -Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  ,  

Switzerland  

Other  Europe  

China  

Japan  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  

Total  

Earthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware  (dut.)— China, 
porcelain,  parian.  bisque,  etc.— 

Not  decorated  or  ornamented  

Decorated  or  ornamented  

All  other  

Total.  , 

Earthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware— Imported 

from— United  Kingdom  

Austria-Hungary  

France  

Germany  

Other  Europe    

Japan  

Other  countries  

Total  

Eggs  dut.  .doz 

Feathers  and  downs, crude,  not  dressed  free. . 

Feathers  and  downs,  natur'l, dressed. color'd. dut 
Feathers,  flowers,  etc.,  artificial,  for  millinery 

use  dut. 

Fertilizers  (free,  tons)— Guano  

Phosphates,  crude  or  native  

All  other  

Total  

Fibers,  Vegetable,  etc.,  and  Manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured  (tons)  —  Flax,  and  tow 

of  free  

Flax,  hackled  dut  

Hemp,  and  tow  of   free  

Hemp,  hackled  dut  

Istle  or  Tampico  fiber  free.  

Jute  and  jute  butts  free  

Manilla  ,  free  

Sisal  grass    free  

All  other  free  

J  free   

( dut  

Flax  (free  and  dutiable,  tons)— Import'd  f  rom- 

United  Kingdom    

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Other  countries  

Total  


2,136,657 
41,101,8^2 
43,298,479 


1179,364 
4,1*21,050 
5,100,424 


8,177,241 
35,937,975 
39.115,216 


$273,054 
4,404,025 
4,(577,679 


2,431,855 


2,683,316 
6,190,672 

10,878,954 
872,067 
6,712,072 

32,437.504 


2.627,222 
5,596,703 

12,573,207 
647,388 
8,307,164 

34,429,303 


.  Various 
.Various 


.Various 
.Various 
.Various 
.Various 
.Various 
.Various 


33,795.027 
8.786,933 
2.898,800 
3.007,252 
25.03* 
204,075 
26,296 
43,298,479 


3,&r>5,141 
604.339 
30>5,971 
S52.tr 
4,420 
16,028 
1,852 
5,100,424 


28,845.397 
4,454,219 
2,741,205 
2,989,744 
26,513 
64.290 
3,842 
39,115,216 


3,283,173 
582,609 
415,101 
389,202 
3,328 
3, 
412 

4,677,679 


Total  unmanufactured.. 


9,858, 
375. 
2,745. 
7,995, 
6,100. 
11. 
34, 
102 
13. 
100. 
27.337. 


11,176,712 

420,9;  5 
3,102.508 
8.932,847 
5,902,474 
77,002 
25.030 
73,681 
21,089 
18.156 
29.751,684 


1,804,425 
8,314,990 
486,440 
10.005,801 


1.513.474 
8.087.512 
376,380 
9,977 


:.::::!! 

.Various 


4,894,500 
801,775 
1,623,805 
2,638,453 
62,239 
386.73' 
198,29; 
10,005.801 


4,010,146 

058.208 
1,655,291 
3,034,040 
114,181 
445,793 
59,547 
9,977.206 


947,132 


88,082 
2,386.804 
859,084 

1,851,918 


579,681 


47,760 
2,232,908 
712,610 

2,138.215 


.  3c  doz. 
 10% 

 35% 


4,*75 
18,923 


49,' 
150,467 
906,390 
1,106,846 


7.040 
9,931 


91.582 
65,420 
954,530 
1.111,532 


1,29/ 

8,356 
94 
12,207 
88.902 
47,241 
52.180 

6,38,6 
221,808 

1,389 


1,171,608 

632.765 
1,046,656 
22,847 

717,585 
2,001,206 
8,0,04,585 
3.412.7  0.0 

200,627 
12,215,082 

655,612 


7,480 
1,710 
5,096 
24 
6,313 
68,550 
4(5,20)0 
63,200 
8,734 

205,698 
1,734 


1,256,717 
041,259 
633,288 
6,569 
335  " 
1,010.484 
3,408.322 
3,884,782 
579,206 
11,688.590 
647.828 


.lc  lb. 


1,880 
4,251 
1,450 
2H) 
7,833 


696.983 
87(5.579 
216,564 
14,352 
1,804,428 


2,389 
4,055 
2,8.0 
10 
9,190 


709,005 
77  7.0i7 
410.227 
1,017 
1,897,976 
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Imports— Free  and  Dutiable. 


Jute  (tons)— Imported  from— United  Kingdom 

East  Indies  

Other  countries  

Total  

Manilla  (tons)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

Philippine  Islands  

Other  countries  

Total  

Sisal  Grass  ( tons)— Imported  from  -Mexico. .. 

Other  countries  

Total  

Manufactures  of  (lbs.)— Bags  for  grain, 

made  of  burlaps  free  

Bagging,  gunny  cloth  free  

Burlaps  free  

Cables,  cordage  and  twine.  n.e.s...dut  

Coir  yarn  free  

Twine,  binding  free  

Yarns  or  threads  dut  

All  other  dul  

Total  manufactures  

Fish  (lbs.)— Fresh— Salmon  free  

Do  dut  

All  other    free  

Do  dut  

Cured  or  Preserved— Anchovies  and  Bardines. 

etc  dut  

Cod,  haddock,  etc. . dried,  sm'k'd,etc.dut  

Herring— Dried  or  smoked  dut  

Pickled  or  salted  dut  

Mackerel,  pickled  or  salted  dut  

Salmon,  pickled  or  salted  dut  

All  other  dut  

Total  

Fruits,  Including  Nuts  (lbs.)— Bananas. free  

Currants  free  

Do  dut  

Dates  dut  

Figs  dut  

Lemons  dut  

Oranges  dut  

Plums  and  prunes  dut  

Raisins  dut  

Prepared  or  preserved  fruits  dut  

All  other  fruits  free  

Do   dut  

Total  fruits  

Bananas— Imported  from— 

British  North  America  

Central  American  States  

British  West  Indies  

Cuba  

South  America  

Hawaiian  Islands  

Other  countries  

Total  

Lemons— Imported  from—Italy  

British  North  America  

Other  countries  

Total  

Oranges— Imported  from— United  Kingdom... 

Italy  

Mexico    

British  West  Indies  

Cuba  

Japan  

Other  countries  

Total  

>Nuts  (dut.)— Almcnds  

Cocoanuts  

All  other  

Total  fruits  and  nuts    . 


12,253.215 
3,697,852 

L4,906,234 
919,277 


1896. 
Quant's.  Values 


2.026 
80.281 


88,992 


10.811 

35,584 


47.244 


51,167 
963 
52,130 


398,938 
4,854.036 
1,847.886 
2.230.017 


1.75(5,714 
4,700 


30,259,466 
2.781.380 

I3.i'.s).;;oj 
11,900,710 


483,(158 
10,820,091 


97,263 
1,542.57 
1,224,783 
929,865 
000,614 
75,822 
31,823 
4.502,746 


1897. 

Quant' s.  Values, 


$154,499 
1,842,065 
4,642 
2.001.206 


1,040.951 
2,499.494 
64,140 
3.604.585 


2,17! 
62,934 

3,437 
68.550 


7,0Q5 
38,r.26 
649 
46.260 


3.339.V 
73,51 
3.412,760 


1,551. 

07. 
6,446. 
33. 
101. 
109, 
492. 
18,313,249 


160, 


1.761 

178, 


970.34" 
467,059 
74.460 
1,138,693 
1,063.47(1 
63,851 
442,30 
6.323,299 


4,502.741 
505,497 
45,575 
273,456 
639,512 
5,040.344 
2,694.131 
(58.8(52 
460.2(H) 
598.928 
790,! 
1,331,254 
16,957,307 


4,79?. 

101. 

146. 
5,010. 


527 
1,149, 
212. 
655. 
58. 
3, 
85, 
2,694. 


131 

594 
739 
,799 
19,032,439 


763.5 
442,7 


62,839 
42 
63,266 


$133,905 
1,447,465 
59,114 
1.640.484 


659,820 
2,701.(551 
46,851 
3,408,322 


3,809,415 
25,317 
3,834,732 


195.1(51 
4,702  809 
1,374.347 
1,859,373 


1,848,565 


14,321,139 
4,587,162 
25,430.5-3 
20.510.5'9 
954,194 


77,191 
29,188,570 
11,847,279 
8,940,70!" 


710,028 
12,650,598 


91,684 
1,500,859 
1,568.483 
147,133 
679,180 
63,774 
29,207 
4.086 


9,644,a38 


2,019,856 
394.4H9 
9,243.025 
20.373 
118,328 
79,356 
517.617 
20,153,979 
32,54(5,913 


163,11* 

27 

1,780,019 
160,309 

902,742 
451,054 
88,085 
880,647 
1,164,424 
67,175 
444,46(5 
6,108,714 


4.086,320 
3,599 
592.485 
234,050 
535,380 
4.043,822 
2,324,907 
73,303 
567.039 
605,053 
(572/  " 
1,138,258 
14,926,771 


3,831,137 
153,415 
59,270 
4,043.822 


519,517 
697,193 
258,340 
731.806 
8.780 
11,7 
97.4S3 
2,324.907 


880,263 
471,387 
848,511 
17,126,932 


Duty. 


•10% 


.35% 
.  ..Various 


2^@10cbx 

 %g  lb. 

 20% 

 ^clb. 

 He  lb. 

 %c  lb. 

 20% 




....l^clb. 
11.50  per  M 
81.50  per  M 
-1.50  per  M 
$1.50  per  M 


.3  to  5c  lb. 
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Imports-. Free  and  Dutiable. 


189G. 


Quant's.  Vaiuft 


1897. 


Quant's.  Values 


Duty, 


Furs— Kur  skins,  undressed;  and  dressed,  suit 

able  only  lor  hatters'  furs  free  

Manufactures  of  dut  

Fur  Skins,  etc.:— Im ported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

France  

Germany  

Other  Europe    

British  North  America  

South  America  

Japan  

Other  countries  

Total  

Furs— Manufactures  of— imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Other  Europe  

China  

Other  countries  

Total  

Glass  and  Glnssware  (dut.)— Bottles,  etc.,  empty 

or  filled  

Cylinder, crown,  etc.,  unpolished  lbs 

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished  (sq.  feet)— 

unsilvered  

Silvered  

Plate  glass  (sq.  ft.)  —  Fluted,  rolled  or  rough. 

Cast,  polished,  unsilvered  

Cast,  polished,  silvered  

All  other  

/Total  

Glass— Cylinder,  etc.  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Other  Europe  

Other  countries  

Total  

Grease  and  tallow  free. ..... 

Hair— Unmanufactured  free,  

Manufactures  of  dut  

Total  ■ 

Hats,    Bonnets     and    Hoods— Materials  for 

etc   .  .f ree  

Hay  dut. tons. 

Hides  and  Skins,  Otner  than  Fur  Skins  (free 

lbs.)— Goatskins  

All  other  

Total  

Hides  and  Skins  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

France  . 


S3.545.700 
5,7;  7,698 


3  070,125 


..2« 
,.10% 


1,136.098 
;>?o,5  3 

02.,  61.  i 
•11  2ti(i 

392.270 
60.402 
20.873 

681,  <  0, 
3.515.7(0 


826,162 
302  147 
015  877 
74.5* 
230.710 
10.4.8 
2.800 
501.123 
2.938,020 


2,113,020 
317.203 
1..V4.612 
1,110,760 
17  " 
505.250 
54  207 
5,757,698 


1.070.483 
180.813 
917,492 
752,261 
13.991 
110,961 
24,111 
3.070.125 


740.422 

33*9,683 


3.330.201 
77,738 


3,209,001 
49,101,075 
533.1 
333,779 


4,069 
53.182.301 


302.' 52 


46,747,029 
103,650,982 
210,398,011 


Germany  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Central  American  States  

Mexico  

West  Indies  

South  America  

East  Indies  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  

Hops  dut... lbs 

Household  and  personal  effects,  etc..  .free  

India  rubber  &  gutta-percha, &  manufactures  of- 
Unmanulaciured  (free,  lb8.)--Gutta-percha 

India  rubber  

Total  unmanufactured  


29.531,303 
7,0=7.99; 
7.869,488 
13,767,648 
16,701, 45f 
1,789.799 
9.983.715 
3.250.382 
79.6 13.815 
19.522.:  09 
10,142.837 
4,8:6.4(53 
5,300,000 
210308,011 


2,772.045 


3.843,854 
36,774,460 
40,018,314 


382.101 
1,067,999 

190704 
1,158.: 
23.4^6 
773.250 
34,119 
3,805,812 
7,435,792 


55,961,813 

1.232.8:9 
2.(53  i.OL 
420.149 
1,099,78a 
57,388 


000, 
1,181. 

SOI 

772, 
18, 
285. 
21 
2,328. 
5,509. 


,308- 
696-. 

41?. 

,296  • 
245  • 
4-5  • 
870- 
.314  • 
(526 


..Various 
.  Various 

..Various 
..Various 
..Various 
..Various 
..Various 
..Various 


167.455 
859.8;  9 
14.9  Jfi 
25,539 


220 
1.067.999 


8,633,0m 
51,504.608 
542.405 
237,178 
2.2501 
42,362 
55.961,813 


181.863 
952.910 
22.318 
23.228 
77 
1,300 
1.181,696 


1,190.30. 


970,306 


1,244,07 

897.736 
2,141.813 


1,330.632 
721,572 
2  052.20  4 


2.769,993 
2,773,535 


119,942 


1.990,735 
1.030,497 


..Various 


,.$2  a  ton 


10.304.395 
20,215.782 
30.520.17' 


49.868,0^0 
156,232,824 
206,100,844 


11.328.162 
10,534,864 
27,803.026 


3.982. 
1.422. 
1,216. 
2,301. 
1,185. 

240, 
1,518 

30i 
12,556. 
2.562. 
1,795 

773, 

621, 
30.520. 


37.437.185 
9.873.797 
6,771,886 
13.387,920 
21,467,733 
1,825,941 
13,744.511 
10,105,872 
61.052,241 
12.423.074 
6,250,167 
4,501.217 
7.258,700 
20(5.100.844 


4,598.932 
1.742,830 
1.279,417 
2.082,993 
1,555,343 

238,429 
1,827,615 

815.490 
9,295,135 
1 ,740.807 
1,154,133 

029.744 

890,169 
27.8(53,02(5 


600.4 
2,585.7 


3,017,821 


(529.987 
2.437,713 


.....8olfc 


178,518 
16,603,020 
1(5,781,533 


1,117,(5(55 
35,574,443 
30,092,114 


100,187 
17,457,9:6 
17,558,163 
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IMPORTS— FREE  AND  DUTIABLE. 


1896. 
QuanVs.  Values, 


1897. 

QuanVs.  Valu 


India  rubber.  Crude  (lbs.)  -  Imported  from- 

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Other  Europe  

Central  America  

Mexico  

West  indies  

Brazil  

Other  South  America  

East  Indies  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  , 

Manufactures  of  (dut.)— 

Gutta-percha  , 

India  rubber  

Total  manufactures  

Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures  of— Iron 

ore  dut..  tons 

Pig  iron  dut. .tons 

Scrap  iron  and  steel,  etc  dut.. tons 

Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered  dut..  .lbs. 

Bars,  railway,  of  iron  or  steel  dut. .tons 

Hoop,  band  or  scroll   dut..  .lbs 

Ingots,  bl'ms.sl'bs,  bil'ts.of  steel, etcdut..  .lbs 
Sheet,  plnte  and  taggers  iron  or  steel. .dut. .lbs 

Ties  for  baling  cotton  free.. lbs 

Tin  plates,  kerne  plates  and  tag- 
gers tin  dut..  .lbs. 

Wire  rods  dut..  .His. 

Wire,  and  articles  made  from  dut..  .lbs. 

Manufactures— Anvils  dut...  lbs 

Chains  dut..  .lbs 

Cutlery  dut  

Files,  file  blanks,  rasps  and  floats.. .dut  

Firearms  dut  

Needlrs,  hand  sewingand  darning..fr»  e  

Machinery  dut  

Shotgun  bar' Is: forged, rough-bored. free  

All  other  dut  

Total,  not  including  ore  

Tin  Plates,  etc.  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

British  North  America  

Other  countries  

Total  

ivory  (free,  lbs.)— Animal  

Vegetable  

Jewelry,  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones— Diamonds,  n.  e.  B.,  not 

set  dut. 

Precious  stones,  rough  or  uncut,  etc.  .free 
Jewelry,  and    manufactures   of   gold  and 

silver  dut  

Other  precious  stones,  and  imitations  of,  not 

set  dut  

Precious  stones,  etc.  (free)—  Imported  from 

United  Kingdom  

France  

Netherlands  

Other  Europe   

Brazil  

Other  countries  

Total  

Jewelry-  and  other  precious  stones,  etc.  (dut.) 
—Imported  from— United  Kingdom.. 

France  , 

Germany  ,  

Netherlands  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

East  Indies  

Other  countries  , 

Total  , 


7.539,26' 
1,024.911 
2.639,514 
1,1.31,278 
124. 343 
20,009 
22.094.873 
l,;V>7J}-.8 
621.542 
15.938 
15.097 


$3,607,825 
396.18' 
1,172  863 
463.649 
41.482 
8.714 
10,225.82.5 
554,531! 
118.508 
6,820 
6.t!03 


36,774,460 


16,603,020 

85,231 
294,228 
379,459 


,987,119 
<>'.::  (■  ■ 
760.5  :. 
07S.iu.lJ 
106.871 
47.116 
S5S.U2.S 
234.015 
4.  1.056 

4,:o( 

11,753 
,571,449 


$3,205,497 
368,750 
1.325.755 
446.214 
32,075 
15.102 
11.400,931 
462.371 
135.277 
1.614 
3.730 
17,457,976 

97.194 

207, !  53 
395.147 


 776.2S3 

88.12 
10.74' 
48,901,719 
1,056 
86.6-9 
68.831. 966 
22.5 17,320 
7,807.420 

60.174.002 
10,565.093 
1.0  8,994 
1,097,042 


1,220,612 


543.241 


mm . 


2,031,421 
155.619 
881,501 
21,065 
0.65!) 
1,915.151) 
49  J.258 
102,327 


2  MSB 
3,410 
30,148.571 

7.7" 
5,584 

39.560.6 
9.553.233 

10.2J5,50C 


8,950,656(230. 
1.US0.70.1 
616,97c 
63,311 
104.858 
2,155.238 
04.220 


812,29$ 
2,810.729 
69.246 
2,8j9.95: 
25.338.103 


073.683 
33  1)3,178 
6,3JS,110 
733,432 
693,481 


520.745 . 
72.258  . 
593.382  . 
203.054  . 
1.930  . 
1,554*433 
22  >.410  . 
239,498 . 

5.344/3S  . 
63  >.S03  . 
389.462  . 
44.781  . 
52.060 
2,330,963  . 
47.407  . 
753. 1 J2. 
300.754  . 
1,2,^9.006 
33.089 
1,38  U>25. 
10C96  081 


383.720,600 
1.255.814 
102,509 


3,911,239 
33,49;' 
3,9lS 
$,950.05 


229.208.49- 
864,225 


5.320.238 
24,;,61 


5,344.638 


403.461 
8,052,275 


538.947 
80,642 


173,4H) 
4,445,100 


113,1 
1,123,323 
6.598.52' 


452.461 
44,618 


1,935.985 
47,865 


886,969 . 
68f,..7F9 . 


44,59' 
1,77' 
10.065 
49,170 


1,381 
113.888 


6.S02 

i,r~ 

0i9 
36.785 
2,318 
3 

47.865 


2.501,463 
1,701,029 
419,108 
1.516,114 
1,458.238 
20.117 
29,785 
297 
12,101 
7,721,855 


797.519 
1.074.729 
319,412 
590.571 
707.059 
4.378 
3.737 
3  542 
8,796 
3,509,743 
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Imports-Free  and  Dutiable. 


1896. 
QuanVs.  Values 


1897. 

QuanVs.  Values 


Duty. 


Lead, and  Manufactures  of  (dut.)— Pigs,  bars, 

old  and  other  in  ore  lbs. 

Manufactures  of  

.Lead,  pigs,  bars.  etc.  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom   

Germany  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Other  countries  

Total  

Leather,  and  Manufactures  of— Leather  (dut.) 

Bend  or  belting  and  sole  leather  

Calfskins,  tanned,  etc  

Skins  for  morocco  

Upper  leather  and  skins,  dressed,  etc... 

Total  leather  

Manufactures  of  (dut.)— Gloves,  of  kid  or  other 

leather  

All  other  

Total  manufactures  

Gloves— Imported  from— 

Belgium  

France  , 

Germany  

Other  Europe  

Other  countries  

Total  

Malt— Barley.   dut. .  .bu 

Malt  Liquors  (dut.,  gals.)— In  bottles  or  jugs. . 

In  other  coverings  . .    

Total  

Marble  and  Stone,  and  Manufactures  of  (dut.) 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of  

Stone.and  manufactures  of,  including  slate. 

Total  

Matting  for  floors  free. rolls 

Metals.  Metal  Compositions,  and  Manufactures 

of  (dut.)— Bronze  manufactures  

All  other  

Total  

Musical  instruments  dut. 

Oils  (gals.)— Animal  or  rendered— Whale  and 

fish  dut. 

Other  dut. 

Mineral  free, 

Do  dut. 

Vegetable— Fixed  or  expressed— 

Olive,  salad  dut. 

Other  free 

Do.....  dut. 

Volatile  or  essential,  and  distilled.. free, 

Do  dut. 

Total  


187,522,20" 


$2,433,234 
14,341 


1(58,908,200 


$1,943,700 
4,525 


5.063,487 
1,113,148 

23,968.085 
20.078.251 
135,965,897 
1,333,400 
187,522,20 


125,573 
25,151 
633,843 
886,730 
1,347,540 
11,397 
2,433,234 


1,098,485 


222.1(19 
20.071,077 
139,048,154 
1,208,315 
108,908,200 


4,224 
435,067 
1,456,320 
15,493 
1,943,700 


71.702 
496,051 
3.145,989 
2,384,203 
(5.098.005 


0,70)3,08' 
599,055 
7,302.13' 


422,07' 
2,486,341 
2,894,464 

955,428 
4,1 
0,703,082 


5,579 


4,774 


1  038.641 
2,244,7m 
3.283,404 


1,007,146 
057,8,0 
1,665.01(5 


 11,084 

1,018,994 
1,915,050 
2,964,644 


911.949 
416,190 
1,328,139 


2,777.417 


1,210,391 


519,019 
4,095,336 
4,614,955 


1,307,154 


202,734 
37,33(5 
15,408 
1,053,354 

942,598 


223,812 
12,213 
11,3(34 
27,595 

1.107,049 

1,923,707 
033,319 

1,182,708 
371,521 

5.493,348 


202,098 
38,334 
21.9,-0 

212,295 

928,507 


Paints,  pigments  and  colors  free. .. 

Do  dut.... 

Paper  Stock,  crude  (free;  see  also  wood  pulp) 

Rags,  other  than  woolen  lbs. 

All  other  

Total  

Paper  Stock,  crude— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Kast  Indies  

Japan  

Other  countries  

Total  


89,504 
1.219.5:57 


42,192,088 


730,033 
2.715,090 
3.445,723 


51,180,702 


1,184,403 
372,141 
302,182 
515,997 
268,894 
240.313 
437,030 
12,517 
27,033 
55,123 
3,445,723 


157,128 
53,39/5 
3,71(5,259 
2,410,862 
6.337,614 


6,480.813 
458,694 
6.945,50; 


372,091 
2,271,669 
2,610,175 
1,232,089 
180 
6,486,813 


1.U25.X07 
534.426 
1.560.293 


872,10'.) 
325,039 
1,197,208 


.45to85cc.f 
....20% 


3,922.003 


519,458 
3,599,149 
4,118.607 


1,147,926 


179,774 
6,066 
20.871 
14,611 

1.134,077 
1.027.0H; 

725,998 
1,524,313 

268,975 
5.501.771 


110,44' 
1,270.900 


668.385 
2,403,320 
3,071,705 


1,031, 
301 
215, 
459. 
217 
147 
587 
34 
38 
36, 
3,071, 


,559 
S12 
,(547 
,712 

,694 
.3(12 
.991 
,928 
,705 


...10% 

...20% 
...10% 


.  .Various 
Various 


..30c  gal. 
—  15c  gaL 


..Various 


,.25% 
.25% 

.25% 

.35% 
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Imports— Free  .and  Dutiable. 


1896. 
Quant's.  Values. 


1897. 


Quant7. 


Values. 


Duty. 


Paper,  and  manufactures  of  dut 

Paper  and  Manufactures  of— Imported  from 

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

France  

Germany    

Other  Europe  

Japan  

Other  countries  

Total  

Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  etc  dut  , 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles  dut  

Platinum  free.  .lbi_ 

Plumbago  free,  tons 

Provisions,  Comprising  Meat  and  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts (dut.)— Meat  products- 
Meat  and  meat  extracts  

All  other  

Dairy  Products  (lbs.)— Butter  

Cheese  

Milk,  condensed  

Total  

Cheese  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Switzerland  

Other  Europe    

British  North  America  

Other  countries    

Total    

Bice  (lbs.)— 

Rice  dut. 

Do  free 

Rice  flour,  rice  meal  and  broken  rice. dut. 
Total  


$3,169.480 


$3,113,765 


~35& 


555, 
82, 
230, 
2.02-1 
51 
191 
33. 
3.109. 


615,162 
92,078 
196,583 
1,915,699 
60.937 
205,929 
27,377 
3,113.765 


5.731 
11.891 


657, 
334. 
860, 
384, 


6,35' 
12.459 


698,1 
371.072 
1,049,780 
321,355 


..10  to  50$ 


52.06' 
10,728,39 


493.393 
39,129 
8,533 
1,491.338 
62.622 
2,095,015 


37,963 
12,319,122 


601,808 
49,484 
6,077 
1,6(58,796 
58,467 
2,384,632 


3,835,834 
4.354,500 
68,534,273 
146,724.(>07 


Salt  (lbs.)  free  

Salt  dut... lbs, 

Total  lbs. 

Seeds  (bu.)— Linseed  or  flaxseed  dut.  ... 

All  other  .  free  

Do  dut  

Total  

Silk,  and  Manufactures  of— Unmanufactured— 

(free,  lbs.)— Cocoons  

Raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon  

Waste  

Total  unmanufactured  

Silk,  Raw  (lbs.)— Imported  f  rom— 

France   

Italy    

China  

Japan  

Other  countries  

Total  

Manufactures  of  (dut.)— Clothing,  ready-made, 
and  other  wearing  apparel  

Dress  and  piece  goods  

Laces  and  embroideries  

Ribbons  

All  other  

Total  manufactures  

Manufactures  of— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

France  

Germany   

Italy   

Switzerland  

Other  Europe  


546,763081 
6,526,319 
553,279,5(0 


126.591 

857,8Ui 
420,038 
3,177.932 
917,877 
4.942.695 
234,788 
36,611 
13,846 
10,728,197 


24,944 
142,51! 
53,96! 
475,98 
107,848 
651.841 
28,09; 
4,906 
1,295 
1,491,338 


1,111,003 
163,571 
911,005 

2,185,57fl 


128,05S.190 
5,83 1,600 
63,875,754 
197,815.544 


745.743 
13,953 
759,09(1 


583,186,689 
15,223,837 
598,410,526 


812,940 
1,296,763 

573,451 
2,683,154 


279,067 
8,000,621 
1,084,299 


112,900 
26,246.902 

403,626 
26,763,428 


1,116,239 
2,303,572 
3,951.; 

247,681 
8,000,621 


1.465,405 
4,587,761 
6,582,254 

12,918,590 
692,892 

26.246,902 


3,116,806 
8,003,380 
1,991,313 
1,143,166 
12,338,103 
26,652,768 


2,509,043 
204,280 
45,630 
10,651,78" 
6,211,739 
280,919 
3,591,840 
22,245 


95,012 
919,900 
381,900 
'3,633,249 
905.743 
6,002,544 
341,235 
32,190 
7,349 
12,319,122 


18,462 
150,698 
47,915 
521,117 
99,679 
783,767 
41,861 
4,391 
906 
1,668,796 


2,324,449  Mtol^C 

231,511 

961,200 
3,517,160 


lb 


73  i,  727 
19,179 
753,906 


105,222 


108,871 
839,955 
475,100 
1,423,926 


....20cbu 
...  Various 


6,513,612 
1,479,832 
7,993,434 


18,496,944 
421,339 
18,918,283 


233,005 
865,972 
1,800,587 
3,474,875 
139,173 
6,513.612 


751,846 
3,019,515 
4,364,392 
10,010,885 
350,306 
,496,944 


2,285,042 
7,576.001 
2,157.927 
963.969 
12,216,128 
25,199,087 


1,907,528 
150,127 
27,625 
11,321,676 
5,198.114 
293,207 
3,276.674 
35,114 


-45& 
..45$ 
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Imports— Free  and  Dutiable. 


China  

Japan  

Other  countries  

Total  

Fancy, 


Soap  (dut.,  lbs.) 
All  other  


perfumed,  etc. 


Total  

Spices— Unground  (lbs.)— Nutmegs  free. 

Pepper,  black  or  white  free. 

All  other  free. 

Do  dut.. 

Total  

Nutmegs,  Pepper,  etc.  (free,  lbs.) —Imported 

from— United  Kingdom  

Netherlands  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  , 

British  West  Indies  , 

China  

East  Indies  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  , 

Africa  , 

Other  countries  , 

Total  

Spices.  All  Other  (dul.)—  Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe  

Mexico  

Other  countries  

Total  

Spirits, Distilled  (proof  gals.)— Of  Domestic  Man 
ufacture,  returned  (subject  to  in- 
ternal revenue  tax)  free  

Brandy  dut  

All  other  ,  dut  

Total  

Not  of  Domestic  Manufacture— (pr.gl.)— Im- 
ported from— United  Kingdom   

Belgium  

France. .  

Germany  „. 

Italy  

Netherlands  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

West  Indies  

China  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  „. 

Total  


Sponges  dut  

Sugar,  Molasses  and  Confectionery- 
Molasses  k....free.gals, 

Molasses  above  40 o  polarisconic  test.dut..gals. 
Sugar  (lbs.)— Not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard 

in  color— Beet  dut. 

Cane  free, 

Cane  and  other  dut. 

Above  No.  16  Dutch  standard- 
Beet,  cane  and  other  dut. 


Total  sugar    j  ^ ee  


Not  above  No.  10  Dutch  standard  (lbs.),  im- 
ported from— United  Kingdom  

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium.   

Germany  

Netherlands  

Other  Europe..  

British  North  America  

Central  America  

Mexico    

West  Indies- 
British  


189G. 
Quant's.  Values 


1,356,420 
16,644,763 
19,198,689 

2,018,214 
39.811.980 


7,311,09' 
2,161,791 
278,981 
18,108 
5,715,505 
3.838,497 
15.230.381 
031.254 
1,475, 

500.809 
37,193,772 


1,029.653 
259,704 
1,249,895 
2.539,252 


455.388 
29.759 

281.708 
99,933 
10,419 

230.344 
31,290 

170.787 
44.304 

102,008 
30,287 
11,312 
1,509,599 


388,318 
4,299,340 


:04,686,9S5 
352,175,209 
2752012512 

187,403,791 
352,175,269 
3304103288 


37,201,438 
40,113,171 
72,368,349 
1 10,92 1,780 
,503,490 
21,439,792 
1,217,135 
130.010 
5,008,002 

233,530,874 


1266, 
2.450. 
411. 

96,658, 


255.: 
569,£ 
824i 


433, 
050, 
999. 
294 
2,378, 


359,35' 
298,169 
10,285 
1.438 
274,07 
159,363 
832,781 
50,170 
72,29(1 
19,581 
2.083,523 


242,893 
24,941 
14,119 
13,043 

294,990 


940.000 
090.701 
1,440,8' 
3,077.094 


582.353 
32,180 

778,211 
75,551 
28.281 

109,042 
51,855 

320,902 

115, 
24,073 
7.371 
12,250 
2,137,634 


499,700 


20,075 
710.590 


14,048,914 

11,330,796 


5,353.573 
11,330,796 
77,882,977 


875,085 
939.729 
1,763,511 
10.404,172 
159,382 
489,705 
88,143 
2,404 
80,458 


1897. 
Quant's.  Values 


1,669,740 
15,033,452 
20,411,498 

3,030.021 
40.144,703 


3.925.107 
4.253.24C 
1,222.114 
110.244 
3,648,398 
4.039.030 

11.9152.32: 
1,159.30: 
1,003.7* 
124,551 

37,114,682 


956,760 
336,092 
1,727,01* 
3.020,407 


044,585 

37,182 
391,459 
119.133 

29,752 
338,813 

41,802 
232.087 

52, 
131,017 

30,987 
7,400 
2,003,707 


284.627 
3,417,844 


1865577495 
431,196,9S0 


58,480,4902422995089 


199,130,169 
431.190.980 
4487708753 


74.280,451 
93,547.807 
130.317,484 
151 1401 90S 
24.990,329 
05,800,077 
922,007 


1,412,255 
6,083,500322,103,866 


$159,298 
2,758,968 
70,741 
25,199.007 


354.503 
411,813 
706,370 


451,014 
711,453 

1,076,988 
336,686 

2.576.816 


473,087 
388,067 
66,889 
6,73 
184.484 
190,873 
800.570, 
72.377 
50.872 
0,081 
2,240,030 


276.084 
20.690 
30.133 
9,773 


803,558 
911,857 

2.074,099 

3.&50, 


911.500 
37,173 
1.070.320 
119.974 
48,032 
153,749 
02,714 
438.981 
95,133 
28,530 
9,232 
11,152 
2,980.550 


487,143 


18.370 
5(38,13: 


33.689,158 
13.164,379 
47,284,494 

4,928,150 
13.164.379 
85,9(1 .802 


1.300.003 
1,683,410 
2.30S,798 
27.030.433 
390.843 
1,046,385 
00,52' 


19,111 
5,893,877 


..$1.80  gal. 
...Various 
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Imports— Free  and  Dutiable. 


1896. 
Quant's .  Values 


1897. 
Quant's.  Values 


Duty. 


Cuba  

Other  West  Indies  

Brazil  

Other  South  America  

China  

East  Indies  

Hawaiian  Islands  

Philippine  Islands  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica.. 

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  


985,766,340  $31, 
308.361,386 
191,457,887 
163,997,694 
790,639 
534,790,2(52 
352.175.269 
134.948.0S4 
31.023,167 

669 


21,456,377 
6,868,410235. 
3,776,486 
3,800,174 
17,348 
10,601,1 
1X336,796 
2,131.429 
728,025 
3,257,812 
15 


576.261.05S 
235.003.208 
140.773.6P2 
243,487.721 
333,0% 
,344,707 
431,196,980 
72,463,577 
171,841 
149,950,690 


9645. 


$11,953,994 
3.95(1,825 
2.136,989 
5.012,422 
7.034 
13,264.848 
13,164.379 
1,199.202 
3.: 

3,034.273 


370SS74766 


83,866,200 


4719769564 


94.138.031 


Confectionery  dut 

Tea  free.  .lbs. 

Tea  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

British  North  America  ;.. 

China  

East  Indies  

Japan  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  

Total  free 

Tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pips,  etc  free.. lbs. 

Tin  Bars.  etc.  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom  

Netherlands    

East  Indies  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  

Total  

Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of— Leaf  (dut.,  lbs.) 

suitable  for  cigar  wrappers  

Other  

Total  leaf  

Tobacco.  Leaf  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

Germany  

Netherlands  

Other  Europe... .  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Other  countries  

Total  

Manufactures  of  (dut.  lbs.)— Cigars,  cigarettes, 

etc  

All  other  

Total  manufactures  

Toys  

Toys— Imported  from— 
France. 


93.998,372 


28.9  ;9 
12,704.440 


113,343,175 


24.752 
14,835,862 


2,729, 
2*6. 
49.178. 
1.201. 

3s.it;:). 

2.882. 
9, 

93,996. 
49,952, 


571,513 
52,181 
6,788.802 
170.529 
4,8(53.721 
255,577 
2,117 
12,704,440 


6.212.008 
2,547.871 
56,483,924 
2.120.003 
45,465,163 
454,111 
60,59' 
113.343.175 


1,165,765 
396,738 
7,281.931 
272.683 
5,651.279 
57.226 
11,240 
14,835,862 


16.764.790 
9,079,430 

20.781,085 
2,(122.997 
704,(355 

49,952,957 


6,761.716 

2,304,812 
1,253.553 
2,745.84(1 

356.820 
100,691 
6,761,716 


50,460,123 

20,903.129 
8.885,20(1 

23,301,919 
1.824.417 
1,045,452 

50,460.123 


6,535,852 

2,723,133 
479.076 

2,982.9(10 
286.409 
114,274 

6,535,852 


5,169.552 
27,713,114 

32,882,66(1 


5.596,778 
10,906,352 
16,503,130 


6,130,427 
7,674,850 
13,805,277 


5,719,558 
3,864,59" 
9,584,155 


...$1.50  lb. 
..Various 


162,565 
4,319,288 
244,959 
1,180.096 
93,197 
26,418,210 
464,351 
32,882,666 


137,426 
4,7150.022 
71.309 
887,214 
28,025 
10,501  " 
167,329 

16,503.130 


1,874,119 

5,413,4,8 
486,614 
676,33' 
749.560 
4,409,309 
195,830 
13,805,277 


1.180,523 

5,033.202' 
161,505 
566.501 
297.262 

2.306.063 
'  39,099 

9,584,155 


500,945 


2,141,364 
59,448 
2,200,812 


455,737 


2,040,444 
57,103 
2,097,54: 


4  lb  &25& 
41D&25& 


2,516.410 


3,295.057 


Germany  

Other  Europe  

Other  countries  

Total  

Vegetables  (dut.,  bu.)— Beans  and  dried  peas... 

Onions    

Potatoes    

Pickles  and  sauces  

All  Other— In  their  natural  state  

Prepared  or  preserved  

Total  

Wines  (dut.)— Champagne  and  oth'r  sparkl'g.doz. 

Still  Wines— In  casks  gals. 

In  other  coverings  doz. 

Total  


335,242 
2,059,838 
8(5,460 
35,370 
2,516,410 


198,02' 
2,979,138 
93.266 
24,626 
3,295,057 


613,801 


658,320 


175,240 


127,595 
324,377 
683,117 
727,797 
2,521,206 


482,986 
560,138 
247,186 


489,276 
627,273 
145,582 
332,243 
256,75: 
720,822 
2,571,948 


..20c  bu. 

c.loc  bu. 

 30& 

 w 


246,398 
2,834,898 
314,190 


3,628,319 
1,950,770 
1,527.916 
7,107,005 


228.628 
2,997,703 
308,274 


Wines— Imported  from— 


3.348,004 
2,039,141 
1,475,155 
6,862,300 


!8  doz  qts 
.  .50c  gal. 
.Various 


Uuited  Kingdom.. 

France  

Germany  , 

Italy  

Other  Europe  

Other  countries. . 
Total  


226,876 
4,283,445 
1,353,620 
254.050 
957.74r 
31,267 
7.107,005 


201,463 
4,112,307 
1,358,764 
319,047 
830,r~ 
39,1 
6,862,300) 
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Imports— Free  and  Dutiable. 


1890. 
QuanVa.  Values 


1897. 

Quant' s.  Values 


Wood,  and  Manufactures  of— Unmanufactured 

(M  ft.)— Cabinet  woods— Mahogany. tree  

All  other   free  

Uogsand  round  timber  free  

Timber,  hewn,  etc  free  

Do  dut  

Lumber— boards,  planks,  etc  free  

Do  dut  

Other  lumber  dut  

All  other  unmanufactured  free  

Do   dut  

Manufactures  of(dut.)— Cabinetware  or  house- 
furniture   

Wood  pulp  tens 

All  other  

Total  wood  and  manufactures  of  

Mahogany  (M  ft.)— Imported  from  — 

United  Kingdom  

Central  America  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Other  West  Indies  

South  America  

Other  countries  

Total  

Boards,  Planks,  etc.  (M  ft.)  —Imported  from 

British  North  America  

Other  countries  

Total  

Wood  Pulp  (tons)— Imported  f  rom— 

Germany  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Other  countries  

Total  

Wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  etc..  and 
manufactures  of— Unmanufactured  (free, 
lbs.)— 

Class  1,  clothing:  In  the  grease  

Scoured  

Class  2,  combing:  In  the  grease  

Scoured   

Class  3,  carpet:  In  the  grease  

Scoured  

Total  unmanufactured  

Wools  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

Class  I— United  Kingdom  

France  

South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  

Total  

Class  2— United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries    

Total  

Class  3— United  Kingdom  

France  

Germany  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America.,  

South  America  

China  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  

Total  

Manufactures  of  Wool—  Carbonized. dut. .  lbs, 

Carpets  and  carpeting  dut.sq.yd 

Clothing,  etc.,    except   shawls  and  knit 

goods  dut  

Cloths  dut.. .lbs 


17,861 


315,469 
8,010 


$813,038 
886,108 
2,584.4;; 
82,022 


15,129 


330,459 
4.743 


786,^01 
11 


8,505,(134 
341 


883,735 
46 


45.143 


4,154,28! 
1,263 

368,392 
1,052,820 
2,008,250 
2  1,568.30 


41,770 


3056.976 
514,490 
2,616,397 
93,77 
395 
9,072,202 
3,719 
18,979 
4,702,031 
34 

264,210 
800.886 
1,709,622 
20,543.808 


576 
2.708 
10,054 
2,348 
34 
427 
560 
17.3' 


141,843 
77,018 
414.817 

138,30 
1,568 

20,461 

15,! 
813,063 


448 
3.990 
8,791 
433 
328 
942 
191 
15,129 


131.251 
110,042 
321.800 
22.777 
22.8(5: 
31.992 
9,64' 
656,976 


7SG.102 
10" 
780.201) 


8,504.(50' 
1,027 
8.505.634 


873.74(: 
10,035 
883,781 


9,072,804 
3,177 
9,075,981 


0.195 

7,:  " 

29.130 
1.970 
45,143 


309,731 
325.'.»Si 
417,110 


1,783 
5.183 
34.804 


91.574 
207.000) 
498,706 


1.052.82!) 


41,770 


800,88(1 


117,233,440 
15',756.318 
'97,921,7i5 


19,448,471 


3,509,736 


9,i93,035 


230,911,473 


32,451,242 


167,350.510 
24,408,509 
37,627,96 
323,523 
110,605.432 
1,476.025 
3*0.852,026 


27,824,507 
6,457.149 
7  119,201 
68,419 
11,599,886 
174,029 
53,243,191 


56,404,940 
6,553,937 
16.025.847 
20.260.828 
17,987. 
117,233,440 


9,829,175 
1,671.604 
1,950,297 
3,559,026 
2,437,769 
19,448,471 


107,515,170 
16,976,281 
36,050,984 
18,618,721 
21,591,923 

200,759,079 


18,982,124 
4,283,671 
4,692,933 
3.159,935 
3.162,993 

34.281,656 


6,505,(545 
1.400,(539 
3,817,160 
3,299.340 
634.646 
98.888 
15.756,318 


1.597.029 
395,013 
795,907 
473.725 
238.190 
9,872 

3,509.736 


21,011,983 
1,073,903 
7,374,463 
8,339,497 
22,454 
129,190 
37,951,490 


4,297,774 
249,781 
1.448,137 
1,173.810 
3,639 
14.479 
7,187,620 


28.022  594 
6,495,304 
1,242.212 

16,897,02r 
270 

15,413.020 
21.22H.5li: 
5.324, 7 W 
297,389 
97.921.715 


3,274,225 
094,47! 
131,863 

1,853,521 
16 

1.436,821 
1,579.05* 
492,927 
30,133 
9,493,035 


40,073,884 
8.799,115 
2,379,054 

16,214,393 
33,054 

16,408,044 

21,449,747 
6,725,776 
57,790 

112,141,457 


4,929,083 
1,146.891 
262,387 
1,818,559 
3.016 
1,392,914 
1,553,947 
(561,534 
5,584 
11,773.915 


203,561 
020,597 


36,781,572 


49,111 
893,944 


1,29(5,536 


43,720 
470,757 


13,513 
782,955 


984,(589 
17,007,273 
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Imports— Free  and  Dutiable. 

1896. 

1897. 

Duty. 

QuanVs . 

Values. 

Quant's . 

Values. 

Dress  poods, women's  and  children's. dut.  .lbs. 

26  356,835 

$19,929,925 
2,541,672 
1,988,541 
662,696 
452,487 
1,050.721 
2,742,239 
53.494.400 

22  048  526 

44.142,141) 

5,670,592 

$16  787,241 
2.531,058 
5,220.793 
1,714.80.5 
464.835 
956,543 
2,699,227 
49,162,992 

.  ..Various 
...Various 

.  ..Various 
.  ..Various 
.  ..Various 
...Various 

 25% 

Shoddy,  mungo,  flocks,  etc  dut..  .lbs. 

16,770,976 
1,900,133 

2.023,009 

1,842.356 

Carpets  (sq.  vd.)— Imported  from— 

521,374 
6;'>.  241 
8,143 
22,53> 
8,301 
626.597 

675,053 
145,786 
4.430 
52,840 
15,835 
893.944 

352.988 
78,114 
6,085 
22.4:0 
11,140 

470,75; 

545,907 
146,642 
5,709 
59,914 
24,783 
782.955 

Other  countries  

Cloth  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 

32,240,264 
172,650 
636,326 
650.776 
3,033.547 
8  015 
39,994 

17,927.006 
157,803 
•  547,500 
630,542 
2,584,797 
6,425 
32,395 
21.886,528 

23,412.241 
202,782 
5(55,244 
421.10)5 
3,230,769 
13,542 
13,568 
27,859,311 

13,056,678 
179,451 
465,051 
447,181 
2,837,136 
10.059 
11,717 
17,007,273 

Dress  Goods  (lbs.)— Imported  from— 
United  Kingdom  

11.281,085 
8.087,033 
6,891,692 
94,305 
2,720 
26.356.835 

7,615,083 
6,290.127 
5,939.930 
82,597 
2,182 
19.929,925 

8,003.155 
8,450.972 
5,366,832 
176,667 
900 

22,048.526 

5.218,648 
0.768,965 
4,633.530 
165,289 
809 
16,787,241 

Other  countries 
Total  

Zinc  or  Spelter,  and  Manufactures  of  (dut.) — In 

688,767 

22.755 
13,994 
36.749 

1,662,356 

57,346 
21,054 
78,400 

Manufactures  of  

 35& 

Total 

9,900,494 
8.079.527 

Do  dut 

8,084,571 

382.779.188 
381,938,421 
764,717,609 

369,757,470 
779724,674 

Total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise. . 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 


[Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 1897.] 


Exports,  and  Countries  to  Which  Exported. 

1896. 

1897. 

QuanVs. 

Values. 

QuanVs. 

Values. 

Agricultural  Implements  —  Mowers  and  reapers,  and 

$3,212,423 
746,604 
1,217,748 
5,176,775 

$3,127,415 
590,779 
1,522,492 
5,240,686 

Plows  and  cultivators,  and  parts  of  

Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

588.550 
581.727 
466,984 
1,032,704 
359,044 
119,838 
14,497 
36,826 
6,967 
2.981 
7  099 

642,317 
710,818 
623,956 
1,070.241 
464.959 
130,825 
35,925 
3,0.24 
4,239 
1,428 
6,705 
415,312 
23,626 
3,362 
140,117 
490,985 
8,708 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

854.067 
35,667 
2,700 
272,114 
285,722 
2,057 

Colombia  

Other  South  America   
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Exports,  and  Coitntuies  to  Wmcn  Exported. 


1896. 

QuanVs.  Values 


1897. 

QuanVs.  Values 


Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Total  agricultural  impleuiouts  

Animals- Cattle  (No.)— Exported  to— United  Kingdom. 

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico. ...t  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  


Total  

Hogs  (No. )— Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

British  North  America  

Mexico   

West  indies  and  Bermuda  

South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  

Total  

Horses  No 

Mules  No 

Sheep  (No.)— Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

South  America  

Other  countries  

Total  

All  other,  and  fowls  

Total  animals  

Art  Works— Paintings  and  statuary  

Bark,  and  extract  of,  for  tanning    

Blacking  

Bones,  hoofs,  horns  and  horn  tips,  strips  and  waste  

Books,  Maps,  Engravings,  and  Other  Printed  Matter- 
Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico    

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China  

British  Australasia  

East  Indies  (British)  , 

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  

Brass,  and  Manufactures  of  

Breadstuffs  — Barley  bu. 

Bread  and  biscuit  lbs. 

Buckwheat  bu. 

Corn  (bu.)—  United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America    

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  lndiea  and  Bermuda  


364,1% 
2.153 
2,70t; 
1,112 
241) 
1,854 

m 

55 
12 

372,461 


$30.W3 
476,318 
5,176,775 
33,984,943 
1&1,6M 
170,514 
39,509 
12,331 
152,081 
4354 
2,230 
2,550 
34,560,672 


500 
1,8(14 
17,510 

56 
38 
972 
79 
21,049 


5,v50 

6.35! 
206,807 

1,458 
991 

3,70; 

2,031 
227,29: 


25.12<i 
5,918 


3,530,703 
4(K5, 161 


397 ,280 
25.603 
59,586 
2,182 
5,079 
1,093 
140 
491,565 


2,617/40 
210,353 
142,472 

9,«93 

37.003 
21,628 
7,""" 
3.076,384 


39.752 
41.810,969 


524.077 
354,007 
533.05S 
321.680 


7,680,3*8 
15,426,601 


751,261 
119.8 
54,647 
48.628 
594,171 
107,384 
81,761 
19,595 
2,38 
l,47r 
64,61' 
28,769 
48.935 
106,791! 
160,90.1 
11,268 
73,637 
30.34: 
50,261 
41,98 
25 

2,338,' 

872.396 
3.100,311 

694,323 


49,110.146 
I3.ii92.220 
1.661.279 
21,398,203 
5,881,598 
1,678,518 
75.510 
199,198 
505 
2.281 

670,690 


18.7 19,9  K 
5.121.57; 
1,621.051 
8.001.626 
2.002,883 
6.72,859 
57,801) 
95.201 
276 
1.151 
317,722 


19.050.301 
15.221,610 
1,677,102 

75JS9.12 
31 .784,181 
7,002,156 
40.455.035 
9.496,377 
8,825.860 
107,672 
089,816 
1,200 
1,087 
710.819 
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Exports,  and  Countries*  to  Which  Exported. 


1896. 
QuanVs.  Values 


1897. 
QuanVs.  Values 


South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  

Cornmeal  brls. 

Oats  bu. 

Oatmeal  lbs, 

Rye  bu. 

Rye  flour  brls 

Wheat  (bu.)— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Other  South  America  

British  Australasia  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Total  

Wheat  Flour  (brls.)— United  Kingdom    

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China  

British  Australasia  

East  Indies  (British)  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  

All  other  breadstuffs,  and  preparations  of,  used  as  food 

Total  breadstuffs  

Bricks— Building  M 


107.592 
31,475 
2,485.121 
3,454 
99,992,833 


$52,786 
16,918 
1,112.639 
1,435 
37.836,862 


38, 
278, 
1,941, 
4, 

176.916, 


276. 
13,012.590 
38.592.504 

988,466 

3, 


654,121 
3,497,611 
939.502 
445,075 
11,163 


475. 
85.096, 
47.310. 
8,560, 

2. 


$13,921 
106,149 
742,898 
1,452 
54,087,152 
902,061 
8,756.207 
1  071,340 
3,667,505 
7.366 


43.618.0' 
892,414 
122*099 
8,246,195 
3.537.243 
1,195 
54,441 
11,933 
4.854 
1,813.116 
17,548 
2.300,965 
00.650,080 


27,906,126 
608,450 
81.769 
5.660.108 
2,424,115 
727 
41,720 
8,865 
4.121 
1,285.720 
11.309 
1,676,838 
39.709,868 


55.742. 
3,000, 
264. 
8,504 
5.581, 


1 

178, 
1.829, 

996. 
3,381, 
79,562. 


41.975,657 
1,997.639 
185,006 
6,300,919 
3,975,433 
32 
71,236 
1,363 
165,292 
1,538,846 
769.645 
2,939,110 
59,920,178 


8,211,236 
190,814 
1.191 
798.61r 
931.958 
46,81  <J 
269,768 
1715.724 
129,021 
35  207 
949,447 
871,473 
133,406 
436.600 
13,879 
126.552 
6,342 
1,063.332 
217.556 
10,904 
14,620, 


29. 108,434 
632,569 
4,289 
2,781,410 
3,638,083 
166.953 
951,397 
617,057 
486,482 
135,899 
3,570.178 
3.450.129 
523,849 
1,594,224 
45.81" 
423,970 
21,465 
3,060,003 
744.26" 
38,743 
52.025,21' 


8,256, 


TOO, 
24. 

2>0. 

132. 

126, 
35 


133, 
378, 
18, 
316. 


214, 
12, 
14,569, 


2,442,940 
141,356,993 


30,925,512 
613,309 
1.350 
2.754,203 
2,748,355 
96,762 
1,190,324 
564,638 
516,188 
163,078 
3,625,122 
3,541.579 
580,237 
1,500,665 
72,100 
1.310,175 
28,953 
4,669,687 
964,004 
48,106 
55.914,347 
4.508,025 
197,857,219 


Fire. 


5,294 


Total  

Broom  corn  

Brooms  and  brushes  

Candles  lbs. 

Carriages,  Cars,  and  Parts  of— Carriages  and  vehicles 
n.  e.  s. 


33,677 
94,378 
128,055 


4,732 


30,213 
118,176 
148.389 


2,660,844 


Cars,  passenger  and  freight,  for  railroads  

Total  

Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France   

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  . 

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China  

British  Australasia  

East  Indies  (British)  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  


181,853 
180,183 
230,146 

4.884,658 
1,002,940 


2,672,717 


136.007 
186,056 
216,565 


1,955. 

990, 
2,946, 


427,023 
77,224 
13,605 
32,634 

155,394 

687,425 

234,325 
46,874 
7,879 
10,764 

194.147 
48.668 

261.918 
14,320 
69,778 
141 

256,002 
3.916 
48,036 

293,568 


574 

64 

26. 

41. 
126, 
615, 
155. 

12. 

10. 

20. 
106. 
149 
119, 

55; 

47. 
1 

35i; 
7, 
46, 
412, 


.07(5 
753 


957 

,588 
140 
766 
,334 
,718 
042 


m 

170 
,642 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  which  Exported. 


1896. 
Quant's.  Values 


1897. 
Qiuinfs.  Values 


Other  countries  

Total  carriages,  cars,  etc  

Casings  for  sausages  

Cement  brls 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes  and  Medicines— Acids  

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  lbs 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs  

Ginseng  lbs. 

Medicines,  patent  or  proprietary  

Roots,  herbs  and  barks,  n.  e.  B  

All  other  

Total  

Clocks  and  Watches— Clocks,  and  parts  of  

Watches,  and  parts  of  

Total  

Coal  and  Coke— Coal  (tons)— Anthracite  

Bituminous  

Total  coal  

"Exported  to  (tons)— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras. 

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  

Total  coal  

Coke  tons 

Coffee  and  cocoa,  ground  or  prepared,  and  chocolate, 
Cooper,  and  Manufactures  of— Ore  (tons)— Exported  to- 
United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Other  countries  

Total  

Ingots, bars  and  old  (lbs.)— Exported  to— United  Kingdom 

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Other  countries  

Total  

Manufactures  of  

Total  copper  andjnanuf 's  of,  not  including  ore 
Cotton  and  Manufactures  of— Unmanufactured  (lbs.)— Sea 

island  

Other  

Total  

ISxported  to— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France   

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  

Total  unmanufactured  

Manufactures  of— Cloths  -(yds.),  colored  

Uncolored  

Total  

Exported  to  (yds.)— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  


$3,057 

2,887.598 


*8 

2.946,710 


1.771,680 


969,874 
'  199*496 


99.500 
41,208 
567,852 
770,678 
2,479,510 
153.896 
4,951,219 
9,063,356 


38,490 
'5li',830 


1,514,651 
71,160 

102,483 
21,727 

450,009 

834,536 
2,287,744 

154,347 
5,930,582 
9,781,428 


929.395 
530,980 
1,460.375 


968.911 
801,418 
1.770,329 


1,394,381 
2.216,284 
3.640,665 
344 
861 
542 
6.819 
3,045,965 
121,269 
4,328 
246.358 
30.851 
4,836 
123.878 
12,982 
26.644 
11,290 
3,631 
67 

3.640.665 


5.717.246 
4,928,816 
10.646.062 


1.274,417 
2.384,069 
3,658,486 


5.678,198 
5,330,445 
U.008,643 


130.0  ro 


15,932 


15,935 


35.044,459 
22,388,640 
36,106,205 
81.181,7:35 
467,571 
161,044 
231,108 
175,580,762 


19,159,469  3,816, 
2316066916186,240, 
190,056, 


1133610826 
519.228,697 
239.132,586 
369,453,751 
34,037,216 
19,408.420 
59,497 
20,282,007 
13,385 


58,747,729 
L66,391,689 
225,139,368 


7,869,779 
2.394,732 
'154,956 


1,052 
5,120 
1,988 
45.009 
8.950.228 
377,469 
16,896 
613,411 
78.625 
15,160 
32(5,793 
70.615 
79.821 
45,878 
11,748 
249 

10,646,062 


55 
198 
779 
6.935 
2.975.813 
219,111 
7,411 
254.244 
22,785 
6,415 
126,433 
16,353 
11,690 
8,296 
1,114 
854 
3,658,486 


241 
470 

3,985 
48,733 
9.076,567 
643,715 
28,000 
632,896 
58,977 
26,211 
332,102 
88,080 
25,175 
32,548 
7,605 
3,338 
11,008,643 


500.169 
107.740 


155,972 


547.046 
128,078 


2,033,513 
345 


13,960 


1,889,564 


2,033.858 


1,041 
15,001 


3.663,505 
2,394,070 
3,888,923 
8,604,058 
50,504 
18,670 
26,677 
18,646.407 
1,073,69" 
19,720,104 


76,619.993 
28,553,912 
56.270,720 
117,469.132 
354,891 

28,461 
279,393,80^ 


170,215 
2,059,779 


,281 
,060 
861 

2335226385 190,05(5,460 


93,050. 
41.759, 
19.50ti. 
29,733. 
2, — 
1,643 
5. 

1/ 


21,585,360 
3082169589 


216 
244 

,4603103754949230. 


,4671563592959 
576  685,788.346 
,348358,012,469 
,709408,875,745 
,975  40,203,937 
,183  15,103,(528 
19,020 
32,150,430 
8,415 


4,078,044 
226,812,927 
1,890,971 


3.419. 
9.53!). 


149, 


83,409,441 
230,123.603 
313,533,044 


11,05*4,345 
1,588.698 
663,346 


8,283,175 
3,167.670 
6,272,952 
12,934,686 
38.591 
11,046 
3,477 
30,711.597 
909,528 
31,621.125 


117,292,(537 
50,2(54.855 
26,110,302 
30.491,966 
3,137,860 
1,236,447 
1,497 
2,354,758 
649 

3103754949230.890,971 


4,770,231 
12,511,389 
17,281,620 


830,421 
95,672 
33,233 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  which  exported. 

1896. 

1897. 

QuanVs. 

Values. 

QuanVs. 

Values. 

1,229,736 
19  705,804 

$91,681 
1,189,615 
494,365 
648,546 
23,552 
20,448 
114,749 
794,977 
274,963 
919.185 
401,690 
1,572,683 
3,854,146 
67,643 
138,(503 
344,042 
793,386 
467,707 
12,958,357 

687,603 
29.460,860 
5,577.808 
11,581,098 
291,263 
110,698 
1,837.047 
13,453,938 
3,262,983 
8,331,326 
6,736,924 
36,257.078 
ia3.296,906 
5.556,82$ 
3,670,36t 
33,710,341 
16,284,319 
78,674 
313,533.044 

$62,397 
1,775,48*5 
366,753 
599,126 
25,008 
7,057 
92,831 
794,706 
270.814 
607,019 
382,546 
1,364,903 
7,114.574 
305,348 
199.880 
1,600,233 
748,236 
5,350 
17,281,620 

7,889,198 
11,930,847 
210,113 
494,984 
2  16601C 
12',793*,229 
3,631,699 
12  526  551 

27,945,871 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

753.416 
2,474,936 

15,405,990 
9,080,445 
225,139.368 

Other  countries 

Total  cloths  

Other  Manufactures  of — Wearing  apparel 

708,099 

878,804 
2,877,254 
3,756,058 

All  other 

3,170,940 



384.675 
171.080 
16.502 
50,420 
1,754,002 
322  729 
19&310 
40.282 
6  095 
10|ll9 
86,807 
41,933 

467,656 
219,069 
10,492 
51,817 
1,351,179 
346.139 
240,683 
42,444 
4  945 
31,012 
83,305 
66,845 
67,975 
54,832 
56,685 
22,775 
181,397 
4,055 
371.736 
70.232 
10,787 
3,756,058 

Brazil  

73  78  i 
32!  772 
56,633 

China  

189,178 
119,437 
3,721 

East  Indies  (British)  

Af  ri  ca 

46,321 
16,803 
3,879,039 

Other  countries 

Cycles,  and  Parts  of— Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

613.292 
145,892 
108,414 
214,697 
496.598 
24,278 
47,781 
5.766 
7,929 
2(56 
19,915 
'  4,065 
13,592 
23,012 
13  401 
4^669 
84,610 
2,392 
59,834 
7,609 

2,375  675 
1,026,346 
262.606 
1,199,214 
730,267 
73,117 
53,801 
4,016 
4,120 
4,908 
132,607 
42,091 
29,355 
24,290 
73.507 
18,410 
692,894 
18.326 
113,577 
125,979 
217 
7,005,323 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China  

Total  

Earthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware— Earthen  and  stone  ware 
China  ware  

126,904 
22,484 
149,388 

152,272 
25,560 
177,832 

328,485 
514,143 

48  339 
4,400,593 

1,300,183 
530,313 

180  954 
5,005,929 

Fibers, Vegetable,  and  Textile  Grasses— Manufactures  of— 

304,061 
495,093 
727,585 
341,862 
1,868,601 

498,373 
583,267 
802,563- 
331,981 
2,216,184 

Twine  

8,556,333 

10,736,684 

14(5 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  Which  Exported. 


189G. 
QuanVs.  Values 


1897. 
QuanVs.  Values 


Fish— Fresh,  other  than  salmon    lbs. 

Dried,  smoked,  or  cured— Cod,  haddock,  hake  and 

pollock  lbs 

Herring  .....   lbs 

Other  lbs 

Pickled- Mackerel   brls 

Other  brls 

Salmon-Canned  lbs 

Other,  fresh  or  cured  

Canned  tish,  other  than  salmon  and  shellfish  

Shellfish— Oysters    

Other   , 

Total  

Fruits  and  Nuts— Apples,  dried  lbs 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  brls 

Fruits,  Preserved— Canned  

Other  

All  other  green,  ripe  or  dried  fruits  

Nuts  


1,491,631 

10,920,903 

5,Q0J,T08 
791,249 
1,030 
24,650 
32,823,9(52 


$84,814 

448,280 

90,462 
37,054 
15,692 
104,374 
3,084.88! 
107.991 
198,199 
696, 
291,707 
5.226,247 


1,078,359 


598,903 
,000..""" 
710,994 
3.001 
22,889 
,303.299 


26,691,963 
960,0055 


Total . 


1,340  507 
930,289 
1.376,281 

70,353 
1,868.353 

93,283 
5,079.060 


,883,9;.- 1 
.495.401 


Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras. . 

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China  

British  Australasia  

East  Indies  (British)  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  fruits  and  nuts  

Furs  and  Fur  Skins— Exported  to— United  Kingdom. 

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Other  countries    

Total    


2.169.873 
715.251 
174.456 
9315.727 
979.812 
78.497 
55,354 
54.479 
3.512 
2.234 
55,521 
1,451 
12,(569 
7.080 
38,797 
14,358 
219,(518 
14,187 
97,655 
44.052 
3,450 
5,679,066 


2,876,378 
551,373 
84,548 
14,362 
261,734 
11,773 
3,800,168 


Glass  and  Glassware— Window  glass.. 
All  other  


Total . 
Olucose  or  grape  sugar. . 


14,994 
1,047,231 
1,062,225 


.lbs 


Glue    lbs. 

-Grease,  grease  scraps,  and  all  soap  stock  

Ounpowder  and  Other  Explosives— Gunpowder  lbs, 

Cartridges  and  other  , 

Total  

Hair,  and  manufactures  of. 
Hay.. 


171,231,650 
1,760,470 


2,772,335194.419,250 
166,930  1.400,863 
1,516,763 


124,823 
1,256,279 
1,381,102 


1,086,405 


.tons 


Hides  and  skins,  other  than  furs  lbs. 

Honey  

Hops  (lbs.)— Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras. 

Cuba   

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo    

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

South  America  

British  Australasia  

East  Indies  (British)  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  


59,052 
39,545,324 


455.880 
8*4,048 
3,858,946 
90,969 


31, 


01,058 
119,166 


15,702,004 
2,914 
30(5,441 
43,270 
20,7  9r 
2,045 
3,929 
2,388 
12,153 
14,566 
531,036 
71.110 
44,946 


1,387,349 
246 
24,057 
8,289 
2,443 
295 
423 
249 
1,134 
1,797 
1:5,210 
5,(500 
3,720 


309, 1SS 
474,132 
22,501 
2,242 
2.505 
2.910 
7,213 
10,525 
552,445 
30,1(50 
33,268 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  Which  Exported. 

1896. 

1897. 

QuanVs. 

Values. 

QuanVs . 

Values. 

16,765,254 

$47 
1,478,919 

Total  

11.426.241 

<ri,ou+,  loo 

India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha,  manufactures  of —  Boots 

23  51 ( 

48,37£ 

26,454 

51,560 

350,713 

216,057 
1,642,4119 
1,858,556 

305,326 

195,499 
1,611,646 
1,807,145 

Total  

162,955 
3,054,453 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes,  etc  

Pig  iron  tons 
Band  lioop  and  scroll  iron  lbs 

2,522,217 

1,384 

6,402 

9.77C 

34,168 

1.172 
29,86":? 
497  295 
7,891 1476 
14,635 

11,389 
471,803 
q  C75 

1 75^)99 
104  215 
794.314 
188.466 
770.852 
125.151 

16,566 

168  m 

oDU  oM 

7,764,206 
18,548 

193,503 
2,331,771 

126^646 
112,187 
989.432 
178,381 
644,992 
1,121,090 

5  "88  502 

93,496,997 

Builders'  hardware  and  saws  and  tools— Locks,  hinges 

4.152,836 
2,474,630 
6,627,466 

2,197,450 
5.509,188 

Rxported  to  United  Kingdom 

992,224 
448.937 
122,858 
284,706 
557,9f>8 
546.948 
178.955 
103,313 
21,421 

1,670,057 
568,448 
185,506 
440,269 
554.441 
622,488 
149,211 
84.072 
15,299 
11,283 
74,903 
228,344 
246.819 
116.860 
252.851 
31  463 
969J74 
25.002 
118,994 
257,286 
4,096 
6,627,466 

Erance 



Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras 

Puerto  'Rico 

Santo  Domingo 

84,330 

306,254 
90,696 

332.916 
15,308 

822,584 
20,033 
94,806 

276,403 
3,168 
5,509.1 88 

^ikmihi-i 

Other  South  America 

China 

jMacninerj  — oowmg  macnincs  ano  parts  01 — 

938.861 

1,074,489 
761.229 
123,606 
194,469 
103,119 
199,016 
88,117 
3,199 
2,242 
1,798 
17,929 
101,628 
114,555 
113,043 
117,889 
9,505 
249,510 
2,814 
42,917 
18,903 
264 
3,340,241 

Germany    

(576.S-I4I  

103.024 
237,802 
103.360 
215,359 
93,987 
14,426 
2.953 
1,380 
21,464 
103.171 
137,520 
71,862 
144,057 
5,952 
215,080 
5,176 
30,723 
15.483 

763 
3,139,249 

348,053 
10,645 
2,512,270 
216,991 
534,001 

649,710 
6  790 
3,225',831 
323,438 
671,334 
1,453,117 
19,771,856 

5 
261 
324 

2 
338 
423 

14,853,221 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  which  Exported. 

1896. 

1897. 

Quant's. 

Values. 

QuanVs. 

Values. 

$3,623,915 
1.077,402 
471,269 
2,190,202 
1,464,112 
2,455,400 
554,290 
361,124 

36,173,648 
2,157.730 
843,951 
3,870,897 
1,708,623 
2,874,283 
747,360 
115,570 
110,428 
106,252 
201.930 
511,962 
709,(531 
169,699 
499,904 
224,262 
946,405 
100,7h9 
2.390,417 
1,678,335 

115.427 
246  082 
262,472 
1,201.415 
174,283 
824,395 
23,890 

Argentina  

rihinn     

89.6S2 

1,066,935 
1,308,380 
521 

18,127,128 
21,614.430 

26.102.070 

Total  machinery    

29,444,317 

20,730,260 

8,031,927 
1X93,407 
1,808,098 
5,382 
24,203 

428.030 

321,055 
34.043 
53,291 
115  571 
540!797 
416,471 
320,659 
1,506,885 
7,648,893 
41  160  ?77 

25,470.585 

9.941.714 
4,209.348 
5,594.423 
4  181 
107!891 

619,471 

357,541 

92.332 
118,965 
79  488 
2,482',208 
325,025 
381,886 
2,242,(517 
9,112,403 

Oi  ,V3t  ,OU£> 

Wire,  wrought,  horseshoe,  and  all  other,  including 

167,729,155 

70,938,840 

Total  iron  and  steel,  etc.,  not  including  ore  

800,«51 
719,173 

658,670 
710,997 

Lead,  and  Manufactures  of— Pigs,  bars,  and  old  lbs. 

7,479,042 

215,719 
157,222 
372.941 

17,(532,455 

474,(590 
181,398 
656,088 

0  a   

Leather,  and  Manufactures  of— Leather,  sole  (lbs.)— 

32,769,953 
6.50,029 
4,941,709 
400,808 
60,761 
15,684 
239,775 
2,489,116 
121,602 
129,066 
41,818,503 

5,665,347 
132.190 
964,256 
74.500 
12,918 
3,446 
48.905 
524,123 
22,342 
25,934 
7.474,021 

29,737,380 
230,276 
6,000.132 
482,037 
44,009 
15,728 
187  331 
1  325!  155 
170  781 
118',885 
38,384,314 

4,900.786 
45,101 
1,100.189 
82,722 
8,826 
3,090 
38.58» 
208,172 
33,123. 
23.806 
6,510.404 

Leather,  other— Buff,  grain,  splits,  and  all  finished  upper 

8,903,803 
369.452 
1,017,049 
10,290,964 

8,793,902 
313,151 
813,798 

9,920,851 

8,(567,186 
191,030 
177,750 
539,425 
428,435 
24,014 
7,493 
5,0)51 
2,504 
721 

7,511,770 
317,174 
173.018 
9(54.165 
654,001 
1(5,450 
5,143 
1,217 
839 
1,17? 
16.032 
4,055 
18.914 
2,388 
14,242 
172,310 
18,756 
28,185 

033 
13,367 
2,210 
15,540 
143  471 
31,295 

27,348 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  Which  Exported. 


QuanVs.  Values 


Other  countries  

Total  leather,  other    

Manufactures  of —Boots  and  shoes .,  pair? 


Harness  and  saddles. 

All  other  

Total  leather  and  manufactures  of  . 


Lime  brls 

Malt  Liquors— In  bottles  doz 

Not  in  bottles  gals' 

Total  

"Mm  rble  and  Stone,  and  Manufactures  of — Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of— Rooting  slate  , 

All  other  

Total  

Matches  |  

M  usical  Instruments  (No. )— Organs  

1  ianofortes  

All  other,  and  parts  of  

Total   


Naval  Stores  (brls.)— Rosin. 
Mar. 


Turpentine  and  pitch  

Total  

Exported  to  (brls.)— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  , 

Argentina  

Brazil    

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China  

British  Australasia  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  , 

Total  rosin,  tar,  etc  , 

Turpentine,  Spirits  of  (gals.)— Exp.  to— United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  . .  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba    

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China   

British  Australasia  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  

Total  naval  stores  

Nickel,  nickel  oxide  and  matte  lbs. 

Oil  Cake  and  Oil -Cake  Meal  (lbs.)— Cottonseed  

Flaxseed  or  linseed  

Total  

Exported  to  (lbs.)— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  


1896. 


85.48*; 


49\0v> 


13.000 

92o 


2,172.991 
16.865 
18,203 

2.208,110 


598»761 
5so.os;> 

000,051 
51.425 
6.074 
8,469 
6,296 
1,237 
l;93fi 

0,922 
63,1 107 
123,341 
0.207 
02,779 
1,931 
32.641 
47,252 
981 
58 

2,208,119 


8.585,491 
2,458,73' 
4,505,779 
579,63; 
7,002 
11.013 
62,26' 
7,239 
620 
27  '< 

250',0b0 
207,14: 

15,351 
194,917 

13,730 
401,920 

32,850 

66,309 


17.431,500 


2,014,1 


404.937,291 
393,429,432 
798,306.723 


359,346,097 
199,278,2*10 
11.950.796 
212,760,449 


$46 
10,290.904 


1,436,686 
229. 16f 
811.920 


20,242,756 


121,914 


590.11*; 
09,759 
059.875 


74.878 
260.385 
035,200 
970.4*5: 


90.315 


729,409 
240.083 
295,675 
1.271.101 


4,151,748 
34.040 
43,959 

4,229,753 


1,244,106 
1,033.443 
1,019.522 
133.059 
10,589 
23,952 
14,497 
2,520 
4,990 
10,570 
139.3(19 
233,058 
12,700 
132.802 
3,042 
90,220 
75,259 
2,186 
123 
4,229,753 


2,191,110 
031,993 
1,192,503 
101.475 
2,58o 
3.49; 
19.143 
2,392 
221 
8.818 
81,214 
05.043 
5.721 
65.476 
4,651 
139,162 
11,055 
27,750 


4,013,811 


3,740,232023, 
4,209,415 
7,949.04' 


3,506,715 
1,939,558 
123,745 
2,224,39o 


1897. 


QuanVs.  Values. 


1,224,47; 


78,724 


549  910 
390,048 


13,725 
820 


2,429,110 
17,040 
18,920 

2,465,676 


720,042 
609,002 
711.520 
58,302 
2.323 
9,080 

523 
2,083 
8,322 
34,210 
124  427 
9,029 
53,700 
3.230 
42,8.0 
04,127 
1,396 
29 

2,465,070 


8.478.094 
2.418,796 
4,922,738 
491,050 
7,012 
13,377 
63,010 
9,890 
959 
27,805 
108,350 
152,401 
15.020 
113,151 
11,250 
294,879 
42,220 
70,254 
101 

17,302,823 


3,240.209 


....  3,038 
433,106,448 


350,098,838 
311,520.721 
31,703.258 
348,152,367 
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Export^,  akd  Countries  to  Which  Exported. 


1896. 

Quant's .  Values 


1897. 
Quant's.  Values 


British  North  America   

West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

South  America  

Other  countries  

Total  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal . 


2,428,882 
12,210,63 
264,274 
127,882 
798,366,723 


122,866 
128  J  91 
2,&38 

1,382 

7,949.04 


1,100,497 
12.594,713 
500,417 
150,275 
1050493080 


$10,340 
130,600 
5,019 
1,555 
9,011,044 


Oils— Animal  (gals.)- 

Whale  

Fish  

Other  

Total  animal.. 


Lard  . 


833,935 
82,070 
701.449 
100.931 
1,778,994 


42(5,401 
32,872 

103.829 
50.839 

073,941 


901.407 
55.129 
798,211 
112,555 
1.927.302 


419,803 
21,233 

155,052 
47,a36- 

043,924 


Mineral,  crude,  including  all  natural  oils,  without 
regard  to  gravity  (gals.)—  # 

Exported  to— France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  7  

Other  countries  

Total    


79.242.152 
19,354,444 


4.318,104 

1,012,429 


0. 779.059 
4.888.05r 
708,008 
1,300 
110,923.020 


31)2.510 
330.598 
08,080 
115 
0.121 .83(1 


100,153.929 
18,225,384 
18,390 
7.090.853 
4,772.5S9 
023,958 
841,140 
131,720.243 


4,584,502 
795,845 
899 
349,021 
296,849 
59,076 
85,000 
0,171,852 


Mineral,  Refined  or  Manufactured,  not  including  residu 
um  (gals.)— Naphthas,  including  all  lighter  products 

of  distillation  

Illuminating  

Lubricating  and  heavy  paraffin  oil  

Total  


12.349,319 
(16,455.565 
50,525,530 
779.330.414 


1.059.512 
48.030.920 

0,550,776 
50,247.237 


14,249,028 

772  020,020 
50,19J,34"5 
830,468,999 


1,123,347 
48.543,916 

0,019,804 
50,287,127 


Exported  to  (gals.)— United  Kingdom  

Germany   

France  

Other  Kurope   

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Ot  ier  vvest  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China  

British  Australasia  

East  Indies  (British)  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  :  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  mineral  oil  (not  including  residuum)  , 

Residuum,  including  tar,  and  all  other,  from  which  the 

light  bodies  have  been  distilled  brls. 

Total  refined  or  manufactured  

Vegetable— Cottonseed  Oil  (gals.)  Exported  to— United 
Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  , 

Brazil  

Other  South  America  

British  Australasia  , 

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  


212.555,418 
130,046.044 
12.170.143 
221.101,840 
10,133.132 
031,147 
1,425.112 
00,088 
251.304 
404,800 
4.514.398 
8,524,228 
19,350.061 
1.125.719 
11,821,0(0 
25.743.212 
14.580,529 
20.311.450 
66,912,2.15 
1U,598.153 
496,2^9 
779,330,414 


14.489,074 
7,686,715 
1,216.922 
13,773.50(i 
782,784 
142.701 
177.1 !9 
18.14 
34.268 
45,807 
472.406 
1,034:570 
1,715894 
124,052 
1.243.682 
2,166.9-' 
1.621.291 
2.430.475 
5,923.833 
1,103,52' 
42,212 
50,247,237 

14,330 
50,201,56' 


213.027,108 
124,261,4;$ 
9  005,114 
345.006,854 
10.032.522 
830.028 
1,237.704 
08,747 
275  195 
526.071 
4.225.737 
10  394.71  H 
20.503,093 
1.245,170 
10,213.795 
42,027,184 
10.887,914 
21,361,346 
93,522,874 
10,474,918 
63,548 
S30,408,999 

142,012 


2,411,459 
946,691 
4.848.S10 
7.532,541 
402,668 
1,588,504 
10,825 
101 
1,784 
41,203 
459.033 
57,450 
552.523 
220,00' 
65,795 
0,500 
297.334 
2,500 
19,445,848 


631,172 
271J52 
1.350.858 
2.228.858 
109,35' 
337,892 
3,07" 
3: 
44! 
15,389 
134,578 
18.015 
173,925 
78,241 
22.072 
2,104 
91,363 
775 
5.476,510 


Linseed  gals. 

Volatile  or  Essential— Peppermint  lbs. 


67,159 
85. 3» 


38,200 
174,810 


13.240.529 
0,017,188 
932,931 
14,105.011 
727,487 
174,105 
143,757 
104)65 
33,376 
52.488 
376,637 
1.060.214 
1,042,912 
121.861 
990,080 
3.371,937 
1.915,699 
1.897,651 
7,734.800 
1,072,522 
5,277 
56,287,127 

176,058 
56,463,185 


1,147,573 
1,766.586 
10,404,382 
9,014.594 
277,630 
1,610.407 
16.949 
1,090 
170 
40,828 
737.515 
35.651 
656.555 
280.531 
52.2S2 
2,800 
521,319 


27.198.882 


1 1 1 .902 
102,492 


294,011 
430.535 
2,601,526 
2,558,614 
62,220 
320.496 
4,855 
290 
46 
15,616 
193,708 
11,594 
172,833 
73.379 
10,823 
800 
139,355 


42,700 
257,484 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  Which  Exported. 


1896. 

Quants.  Values 


1897. 
QuanVs.  Values. 


Other  

All  other  

Total  vegetable  

Paints,  pigments  and  colors  

Paper,  and  Manufactures  of— Paper  hangings. 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes  

All  other  

Total  


$102,48' 
809,955 
6.097.02: 


880.8 11 


84.S57 
108,11 
2,520,901 
2.713,875 


Paraffin  and  Paraffin  Wax  (lbs.)— Exported  to-United 

Kingdom  

Germany  

France1  

Other  Europe    

British  North  America  

Mexico    

Central  American  Stales  and  British  Honduras. .. 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Brazil  

Other  South  America  

British  Australasia  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Total  


G7.S32. 
14.945. 
1,975, 
11,554 

42 
2,975, 
892, 
59, 
2(50. 
92. 
2.178. 
O.087: 
484, 
105.882. 


2,759.112 
024,101 
81.773 
480,575 

2,k;o 

163,(544 
25.216 
2,55 
14.959 
5.0:< 
9(5.608 
128.001 
23,043 
4.40(5,841 


82.639.081 
1(5.344,506 
1.328.807 
14.208,00( 
41,807 
2,888.475 
530.342 
101,664 
250,559 
99,257 
2.213,124 
4,892.891 
1,331,603 
12(5.365,128 


Perfumery  and  cosmetics  

Plated  ware    

Provisions,  comprising:  Meat  and  Dairy  Products— Meat 
products— Beef  products— Canned  (lbs.)— Exported  to 
United  Kingdom  

Germany      

France  

other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China  

British  Australasia  

East  Indies  (British)  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  , 

Other  countries  

Total  


350.11(5 
408,814 


40,092,098 
7.589.80T 
5,887,610 
8.352.829 
1,326,142 
152,780 
245,395 
23,484 
2,112 
(561 
457,2(54 
21,750 
422,750 
78,185 
204,577 
9(5,0. 0 
106,091 
2,231 
700,(590 
3,482,445 
3,740 
63,698,180 


3,629,301 
61(5,510 
448,070 
293367 
111,201 
1H,611 
26,918 
1,7 
1(53 
5f 

41,482 
1,733 
33.824 
6,485 
16,  ~ 
13,554 
8,872 
212 
100,341 
268,607 
511 
5,636,953 


34,714.439 
4,611,748 
1,111.143 
3.191,531 
1,382,395 
117,420 
309.320 
32,f~" 
2.496 
910 
370,982 
1.750 
220,260 
76.634 
154,299 
117.084 
139.9  i  4 
6,145 
1,310,154 
6,147,902 
.  500 
54,019.' 


Fresh  (lbs.)— Exported  to— United  Kingdom. 

British  North  America  

West  Indies  and  Bermuda    , 

Other  countries    

Total  


224,507.040 
75,192 
200,993 


18,950,744 
5.434 
17,929 


224,783,225 


18,974,107 


290,007,772 
37,105 
350.053 
1,000 
290.395.930 


22,626,778 
2,178 
24,725 
66 

22,653,742 


Salted  or  Pickled,  and  other  cured  (lbs.)— Salted  or  pickled 
Other  cured  


Total  

Exported  to  (lbs.)— United  Kingdom  

Germany  ,  t.  

France  ,  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras.. 

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico   

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Brazil   

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  


70,709,209 
514,303 
71,223,512 


3,975,113 
59,3 il 
4,034,484 


67,713,480 
938,908 
68,652.888 


36.416.180 
6,579.728 
583,500 
7,981,172 
5,932,724 
7,796 
599.895 
26.150 
32,925 
38.590 
7,242,345 
59,200 
217,452 
3.723,797 
1,543,120 
198,838 


2,150,180 
376,158 
32,85rL 
445,789 
282,859 
476 
31,169 
1.277 
1,606 
1,961 
392,815 
3,741" 
10,571 
213,448 
76.984 
10,544 


38.0:30,224 
4,949.385 
236.7(56 
7,416,854 
5,733,757 
4.220 
584,491 
91.OJ0 
147,100 
61,(550 
6,486.683 
81.900 
276.687 
3,292,811 
794.197 
446,263 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  Which  Exported. 


Other  countries  

Total  beef,  salted,  etc  

Tallow  (lbs.)— Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

Germany    

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico   

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras-, 

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica   

Other  countries  

Total  


Hog  Products— Bacon  (lbs.)— Exp.  to— United  Kingdom 

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Brazil  

Colombia  :  

Other  South  America  

China  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries   

Total  

Hams  (lbs.)— United  Kingdom  

Germany   

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuoa  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China  

British  Australasia  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  


Pork  (lbs.)— Fresh. 
Pickled  


Total  , 

Exported  to  (lbs.)— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras.. 

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  


189(3. 
Quant's.  Values 


40,100 
,223,512 
.9s7,3ss 

,.«.)S3.531 
;.5S1).S20 

.:>.-»( 

.K.9,465 
.;s.4,',sh 

'.920.02* 

i;is,505 

7.51)1 
09S.si;{ 
.209,015 
29.900 
1 7:5.933 

221,808 
44.162 
8,325 
,759.212 


314.271,223 
9.086,825 
3.013.704 
34.492,572 
7,042,266 
86,356 
806,798 
6,168,201 
295,396 
27,403 
5:30.554 
19,003,459 
25,0(51 
271.740 
23,219 
67,944 
38,579 
822 

425,352,187 


103.105,901 
1,855,798 
007,524 
12,158.87*- 
3,711,697 
254,191 
253,070 
3,408,718 
985,718 
50,718 
1.215,869 
23.227 
116,743 
873,177 
48,625 
15,400 
247,388 
29,521 
8,121 
129.036,351 


744.656 
69,498,373 
0,243,029 


12,070,206 

1,261,000 
180.200 
880,505 
15.397,2:12 

1,473,340 
11)5,000 

4,495,550 
100.957 
20,2H5,9 10 
554,870 
1 12,380 

0,181,900 
101.872 
101,300 


$2,0S4 
4,034,484 


796.87fi 
297,873 
357,54' 
441.104 
50.90 
77,050 
146,413 
24,286 
411 
32,590 
73,530 
1,7:35 
9,26' 
11,950 
1,745 
420 
2,323,704 


27.746,893 
603,022 
281.616 
2,388,701 
422,923 
8.626 
22,431 
386.47: 
19,186 
1,905 
42,183 
1,482.705 
1,86 
19,679 
3,153 
8,860 
2,5911 
74 

33,442.84' 


10,066,718 
170,443 
60,190 
1.207.370 
300,073 
29,487 
27,573 
348.065 
92,549 
6,460 
132,919 
2,813 
10.973 
97,481 
6.564 
2,081 
31,966 
3,198 
834 
12.669,763 


43,739 
3,973,461 
4,017,200 


790.87' 
74,992 
11,875 
56,34(5 
877,015 
77,90(5 
10.28(5 
243,311 
9,192 
1,438.497 
36,031 
6,297 
358.521 
11,874 
6,392 


1897. 
Quant's.  Values 


18,900 
68.652,388 
24,517,2(55 
9,277,703 
18,823,183 
14,449,711 
76,013 
997,216 
2,724,512 
566,729 
4.565 
538  56'/ 
2.323,087 
222,(575 
245.644 
310,680 
29,585 
1.704 
75,108,834 


386,457,491 
26,878,289 
1.979.580 
44.925,834 
10,799.240 
101.727 
281,230 
10,581.819 
618,015 
46,906 
520.576 
16,770,805 
27,781 
321,353 
20,372 
70,209 
91,915 
300 

500.499.44i- 


134  933,003 
2,943,983 
316,624 
15.648. 
3,070,487 
264,049 
312,078 
4,012,433 
888,945 
62,984 
1,276,843 
18,373 
172,921 
864,375 
49,233 
11,680 
275.387 
119,956 
5,209 
165,247,302 


1.306,424 
66,768,920 
68,075,344 


19.005,770 
1,902,637 
131,550 
2,930,S09 
12,269,836 
1,307,365 
222.6(50 
3,450,200 
95,500 
21,881,575 
315,400 
135,722 
3,907,250 
276,585 
128,900 


$813 

3,597,827 


81)8,9(56 
33(5,545 
675.424 
534.074 
2,382 
36.561 
119,156 
20,958 
256 
21,037 
102.019 
9,256 
11.704 
i  13.126 
1,078 
53 

2,782,595 


27,5(54.915 
1,572,234 
1X3,086 
2,042,802 
541,485 
9,449 
19.248 
574.402 
33,233 
2.706 
39,004 
1,013.182 
1,6(52 
21,593 
2,650 
9,787 
5,687 
22 

34,187.147 


13,008.512 
268,216 
30,078 
1,544,715 
301,751 
28,976 
33,654 
374,185 
79,369 
7,316 
125,501 
1,733 
14,969 
94,131 
6,557 
1,544 
35,805 
12,469 
540 
15,970,021 


94.816 
3,297,214 
3,392,030 


1,098,919 
101,639 
8,037 
170,899 
561,850 
57,582 
10,005 
152,411 
4,357 
995,397 
17,084 
6.830 
175,566 
19,047 
6,476 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  Which  Exported. 


1896. 
QuanVs.  Values 


1897. 
Quant's .  Values 


Other  countries  

Total  

Lard  (lbs.)— Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  Ameivcan  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba..  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa..,  

Other  countries  

Total  

Lard  compounds,  and  substitutes  for  (cottolene,  lardino 

etc.,  lbs.)  

Mutton  lbs 

Oleo  and  oleomargarine  (lbs.)— Oleo,  the  oil  

Oleomargarine,  imitation  butter    

Total  

Exported  to  (lbs.) -United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Puerto  Rico  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  

Total  

Poultry  and  game  

All  other  meat  products  

Dairy  ProduCts-Butter  (lbs.)— Exp.  to— United  Kingdom... . 

Germany  „  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba 


127,207 
70,243,029 


4.017,200 


107,525 
68,075,344 


$5,331 
3.392.030 


201,924144 

121,S93,90£ 
&' ,093,211 
75,745,3% 
7,035,200 
3.440,157 
2,213,985 
26,218.302 
4,027,501 
557,47? 
7,151.205 
55,430 
13,131,371 
1,920,675 
10,977.712 
415,370 
672,42r 
30,675 
"09,534,256 


13.521.493 
7,788,975 
2.131,390 
5,095,097 
473,221 
209,727 
147.378 
1,551,185 
244,467 
37,247 
507,868 
3,885 
938,5^5 
126,886 
725,404 
32,483 
52,539 
2,001 
33.589,851' 


192,116.083 
166,192,478 
20,934,590 
107.780,558 
5,372.193 
7,195,7"" 
2,101,781 
25,717,489 
4,572,985 
420.634 
6,993,212 
83,903 
12,358.589 
2,917,290 
11,625,901 
4(56,403 
1,411,038 
51,731 
568,315.(540 


10,040.789 
8,317.050 
1.032,286 
5,485,167 
249,756 
332,230 
111,747 
1,255,183 
228,051 
23,077 
408,0:22 
4,665 
714,828 
152,501 
646,087 
32,095 
90,172 
2,774 
29,126.485 


422,950 


31,793 


16,261,991 

361,955 


857,708 
28,341 


103,276,7C6 
6.063,699 
109,340,455 


8,087,905 
587,269 
8,675,17! 


113.506,152 
4,864,351 
118.370.503 


6,742,061 
472,856 
7,214,917 


8,940,705 
25,408,079 
70,462,37" 
1,547,349 
12,701 
8,407 
18,440 
2,479,937 
87.100 
277,030 
57,679 
45,650 
109,340,455 


(589,673 
1,773,454 
5,787,335 
102,501 
1,312 
934 
1,738 
267.608 
8,805 
30,243 
6,818 
4,753 
8,675,174 


7,661 .339 
29,158,4491 
77,001,220 
1,296,1(50 
6,414 
2,610 

'  2,573,397 
86,890 
309,375 
92,768 
181,875 
118,370,503 


40,647 
1,767,43' 


Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  '.  

China  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  

Cheese  (lbs.)— Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  . 

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China  ,  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Other  countries  

Total  


11.246,611 
1.162,175 
2,394,508 
67(5,341 
188,756 
251,288 
49,982 
20,655 
41,582 
2,052,440 
257,490 
109,449 
633, 781 
20,277 
251,330 
3,63fi 
13,612 
19,373,913 


1,708,453 
139,7(52 
309,70(5 
114,813 
33,169 
45,398 
10,080 
2,754 
5,464 
319,335 
36,530 
16,312 
83,000 
3,709 
45,316 
739 
2,063 
2,937.203 


20,022,410 
2,834,147 
2,638,485 
1,797,089 
238,595 
268,208 
58,120 
33,525 
53,051 
1,984,709 
318,787 
132,947 
675,295 
25,336 
237,644 
15,820 
11,056 
31,345,224 


29,801,334 
6,812 
5,254,884 
110,142 
168,947 
42,896 
25,404 
44,99T 
906,70: 
2,157 
67.475 
153,485 
35,290 
148,164 


36,777,291 


2,491,088 
628 
402,782 
12,762 
18,417 
7,508 
2,946 
4,798 
103,277 
233 
7,661 
17,954 
3,779 
16,970 
1,111 
3,091,914 


40,660,737 
520 

8,479. 
129,623 
172,839 
64,869 
26,4' 
40,661 
854,565 
1,704 
91,883 
129,722 
41,690 
228.873 
20,640 
50,944,607 


476,172 
1,(524,293 
4,719,458 
65,227 
701 
261 

"260*225 
7,513 
32,063 
9,782 
18,622 
7,214,917 


72,082 
2,944,486 


2,995,036 
329,892 
297,479 
2745,005 
40,089 
45,737 
10,475 
4,009 
7,331 
289,484 
40,303 
17,833 
87,960 
4,621 
42,733 
2,791 
1,586 
4,493,364 


3,701,536 
76 

716,487 
15,519 
19,707 
11,284 
3,022 
4,711 
103,718 
212 
11,294 
16,142 
4,589 
25,368 
2,398 
4,636,063 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  Which  Exported. 

1896. 

1897. 

QuanVs. 

Values. 

Quant's. 

Values. 

$270,453 

$524,968 

131.503,590 

137,138,084 

Ouick^i  1  ver  lbs 

I,53b,s0l 
13.1,84,6.8 

628.671 
79.637 

4,7,493 
179,621 
73.207 
518,755 
382,941 
1.5W2.017 

1.131,901 

3.518,466 
13,012.99. 
26,566.02 . 

4,713.747 
16.733.993 

448.333 
20.113 

5.539,787 
20,980.110 
80,453 
11.894,530 

1,003,157 
170.604 
3.850,835 
574.457 
429,379 
6.028,432 
2,966,905 
602.766 
122.565 
1.528,422 
669,553 
20,085 
10,074 
3,458 
327 
538 
3,969 
782 
1  583 
2^708 
4,905 
590 
52,666 
4,542 
1,934 

Total 

485  525) 
188.014 
35,204 
[166.496 
636.215 
10.867 
11.551 
3,311 
133 
613 
3,911 

pi 

755 
1.884 
5,173 
545 
34,400 
4,6  3 
1,920 
20 

1,592.017 

 t . 

6,028,432 

300,884 

224.660 

l<>3.3-2 
1,115,20o 

'24,662,i78 

204,564 
932,316 
1,136,880 

30.673,547 

Spermaceti  and  spermaceti  wax    .  lbs 

248.16S 

81,221 

228,777 

72,568 

Spirits,  Distilled  (proof  gals.)— Alcohol,  including  pure, 

331,407 

89,259 
865,613 
139.866 

26,6:50 
336,42 1 
1,789,229 

R5.292 
87.294 
1.174  093 
187,:  36 
45.26- 
151,521 
1.730.804 

416.72;') 
11,815 

808.393 
569.413 
21.282 
500,338 
2,327.9*>f. 

140,046 
12,640 
1,102,267 
422.451 
^38,402 

1.941.703 

Rye  

31,829,435 

885.198 
774  281 
73.980 
269,311 

79,088,876 

1,005,926 
928.378 
69,505 
305,418 

Sugar  and  Molasses — Molasses  and  sirup  gals 

6,953,307 
296,265 

737,870 

io,;8.) 

8.913.830 
1.107.86 

788,323 
35,367 

Sugar,  Refined  (lbs).— Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

172,  <3S 
4  913 
49.90  i 
53,604 
566,775 
1,555,616 
59.239 

O,0U.l.4«>4 

5,820 
1,677,182 
68  938 
8  504 
997.95? 
671,566 
12.246 

7,111 

255 
2,490 
3.(569 
29,459 
73.649 
2,885 
168  li8 
280 
83.8:9 
3,373 
400 
46.403 
28,0s3 

491.835 
10,090 
17.998 
45.736 

484,112 
1,313,239 
49,1 79 

20,127 
535 
906 
2,854 
23,619 
59,695 
2,332 
115,732 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Colombia  

48,<95 

44,386 
2,422 

Other  Asia  mid  Oooanici 

906,213 
474,654 

44,974 
24,059 

Total  

450,753 

7,197,355 

341,641 

515,2t>3 
1.714.275 

543,631 
1.708.962 

Tin,  manufactures  of  

240,526 

300,441 
23,863,415 

818,031 
24,711,446 

Tobacco,  and  Manufactures  of— Unman uf'd  (lbs. J— Leaf  * 

28?.7O0,;-M)l 
;.s; ;'.),()  ii 
295,539,312 

24,405.245 
Ki6,117 
24.571  .362 

295,819,007 
19,113,691 

314.931  <!91 
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Exports,  and  CotrxTKrES  to  Which  Exported. 


189G. 

QaanVs.l  Values. 


1897. 
QuanVsA  Values 


Exported  to  (lbs.)— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Otlvr  Europe  

British  Noj  th  America  <  — 

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras.. 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Colombia    

Other  South  America  

British  Australasia  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  unmanufactured  


79.450,194 
57.0  5.93" 
3i.79>.243 
103,279.441 
10.  "74.288 
2,1  ^5.111 
214.208 
3.0*50.978 
108.308 

22,"  : 

1.258.405 
2.128.420 
2)9,057 
1,087.051 
50.101 
295,539  313 


Manufactures  of— Cigars  M 

Cigarettes  M. 

All  other  

Total  

Exported  to— United  Kingdom   

Germany  

France  

Other  Kurope  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil  ,  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

China  

British  Australasia  

East  Indies  (British)    

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  manufactures  of  


1.21' 
633,785 


Toys  

Trunks,  valises  and  traveling  bags  

Varnish  gals. 

Vegetables— Beans  and  peas  bu 

Onions  bu 

Potatoes  bu 

Vegetables,  ennned  

All  other,  including  pickles  and  sauces  

Total  

Vessels  sold  to  Foreigners  (tons)— Steamers  

Sailing  vessels  

Total  


473  07;') 
82.91* 
680,041 


$8  885,288 
4,034,342 
2,614,6* 
7,497.465 
1,100.818 
100.085 
20,189 
301.788 
0,99(i 
2,745 
109. -1 75 
28(5,788 
13.918 
14  .',52? 
7,707 
24,571.302! 

3QTi13" 
1.408,8  .'3 
2,9.1,425 
4.380.351 


89  911  295 
07,<&r.957 
23.762.881 
1()0.59;5.4< 
15,415  909 
1.458  871 
138,967 
2,720.05(1 
07.790 

i8  m 

1,113.017 
L73&Q35 
1.007.208 
3,178.034 
1,520 
51  J. 93 1.091 


98. 124,884 
4.050,021 
1.832,"03 
7.484.619 
1,553,832 
109.152 
10,787 
251,428 
5.020 
2.405 
92.576 
201,312 
72.009 
253,719 
179 

24,711.440 


1.962 

921.30; 


41.685 
1,369,252 
3.024,830 
5.025  817 


1.503.1:1 

125.372 
18  (564 

277.3  42 
5 1.02S 
14.85' 
7r,097 
3(5.098 

170.82(5 
39,366 

1.30s 

3.4; 
57,551 

191.4  m 
1,023.119 

80,11(1 
408.  t72 
208.704 

25,81fc 
4,380.361 


1  i:;.l  18 

3  2.975 


632,07H 
01.181 
371.485 
407,501 
182,805 
1,055.0; 


Vinegar  gals. 

Whalebone  lbs. 

Wine— Tn  bottles  doz. 

Not  in  bottles  gals. 

Total  

Wood,  and  Manufactures  of  — Timber  and  unmanufac- 
tured wood— Sawed  M  feet 

Hewn  cubic  feet 

JLogs  and  other  

Total  

Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  Noith  America  

Mexico  .., 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Colombia   . 


123,103 

28, VI 59 


17.14" 
1,339,090 


332,934 
5,010,47(! 


150.150 
4,400 
J54.010 
1(5.975 
990  39. 


69,460 
581,827 
651,28' 


3.415.540' 
1.160,441 
2,7,0,04; 
7,372.030 


3.108,81' 
1,014.025 
195  02' 
918.98: 
1,182.261 
140.105 
211.9.1 
10.328 
63.748 
19.830 
1392 
13,880 


900.219 
7: 5,5] 

9->ti,(i4(; 


1.4 

14 I 
1.5S9 


93,909 
11 1  -04( 


10(51 
1,389,218 


391.291 

6,40(5,824 


1,589.950 
199  740 
16.912 
345,756 
61.459 
13.235 
67,7(55 
116,079 
204.042 
50.467 
1,355 
1,259 
65.412 
229,956 
919,243 
125.071 
(533.212 
351,008 
690 
5,025,817 


133,792 
100,382 
431.761 


1,110,387 
♦50.088 
515,007 
408.840 
243,542 

2,337,924 


189,413 
2,427 
191.810 


11,572 
883  003 

69.499 
629,215 
698,714 


4,036,214 
1,^3  5,112 
3,945,106 
9,217,432 

4.332,373 
1,380  328 
229,818 
1,135,419 
1,185,430 
260.081 
142.112 
2  5.046 
29,144 
33,799 
18,434 
*  21.294 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  Which  Exported. 


189G. 

Quant' 8.  Values 


Quant's.  Values. 


1897. 


Other  South  America  

British  Australasia  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  timber  and  unmanufactured  wood  

Lumber  (M  feet)— Boards,  deals  and  planks  

Joists  and  scantling  

Total  

Exported  to  (M  feet)— United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France   

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Oth  jr  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  , 

Brazil   

Colombia  ' 

Other  South  America  

Cbina  

British  Australasia  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa    

Other  countries  *  

Total  boards,  deals,  etc  

All  Other  Lumber— Shingles  M 

Shooks— Box  

Other  No 

Staves  and  headings  

All  other  

Total    

Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

Germany  .'  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  ".  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Dominso  

Other  West  indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

British  Australasia  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Other  countries  

Total  all  other  lumber  

Manufactures  of— Doors,  sash  and  blinds  

Moldings,  trimmings  and  other  house  finishings  

Hogsheads  and  barrels,  empty  

Household  furniture  

Wooden  ware    

All  other  

Total  

Exported  to— United  Kingdom  

Germany  *  

France  

Other  Europe  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil  


$27,135 
130,621 

38,20li 
278,672 

10,431 
7,372,030 


©4,799 
31,415 
720,214 


10,116,598 
301,191 
10,477.792 


79,90) 
15.89:) 
22,281 
73,777 
38,207 
55,784 

0.05' 
28,548 

8,842 

5,029 
45.049 
72.199 
02,102 

3,717 
67,688 
15,111 
4' t.770 
27  478 
55,713 

1,824 
720,214 


1,943,908 
317.932 
310,257 
1,012,084 
588,044 
742,482 

81,599 
320,0.14 
123,949 

09,099 
683,648 
955,951 
823,722 

48,000 
604,140 
130.r85 
600,832 
209.999 
805.345 

18,830 
10,477,792 


50,047 


043,099 


111,052 
514,970 
638,339 
3.256.553 
2,149,891 

6.070,81l' 


2,014,433 
710,219 
365.627 
1,690,89: 
139,330 
339.496 
94,192 
71,570 
133,138 
9,958 
543.105 
193,107 
12,713 
10.242 

i94,c :: 

73,338 
45.945 
109,785 
3,722 
6,070,811 


376,900 
177,001 
280,840 
3,201,209 
458,051 
2,805,748 
7,426,475 


2,157,514 
652,809 
294,977 
426,337 
1,207.448 
383.391 
2(58.994 
87.884 
22,544 
15,100 
248,090 
82,417 
108,048 
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Exports,  and  Countries  to  Which  Exported. 

1896. 

1897. 

yitu  Til  S 

Values. 

Values. 

$54,570 
181.689 
41,689 
646,087 
19,364 
219,080 
758,215 
8,937 
8.592,416 

187,253 
16.484 
466.338 
9.455 
148.174 
684,317 
10.537 
7,426,475 

31.917.108 

Wool,  and  Manufactures  or— W  ool,  Raw  (lbs.)— Exported 

1,059.797 
209.397 
705.319 

2,360,470 

2,005,150 
5,848 

6,945,961 

174.445 

28.516 
101,654 
311,992 
238,316 
1,027 
855,950 

1,434,0S3 
28.082 
131.712 
1,977,898 
1,698,952 
808 
5,271,535 

162,621 
1,(500 
18  520 
296,497 
140,609 
85 

619,932 

Total  wool  raw 

Manufactures  of — Carpets  yds. 

342,4(58 

225.207 
37,055 
365,371 
285,976 
913.609 

2 17,213 

189, 579 
57,373 
385,845 
315,011 
947,808 

30 

1,401 

5,3.11 

122,765 

Manufactures  of— Pigs,  bars,  plates  and  sheets  lbs. 

3,673,466 

187,318 
41  287 
228,605 

35,8(59,987 

1,756.617 
72,913 
1.829.560 

4,(570.766 

Total  value  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise, 

863,200,487 

1032001300 

SUMMARY-IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  dIERCHANDISE. 

!  Fiscal  years  1896-7.] 


GROUPS. 

189(3. 

1897. 

Imports. 

Articles  in  a  crude?  condition  for  domestic  industry  

Articles  Manufactured— For  mechanic  arts  

Values. 
$123,674,270 
186,417,181 
21K85J.940 
20.41)6,034 
9,315,015 
369,757,470 

Per  ct. 
33.45 
50.42 
8.07 
5.54 
2.52 
100.00 

Values. 
$124  012,968 
194.564,418 
29.8(54,421 
24,750,275 
8,746.339 
381,938,421 

Per  ct. 
32.45 
50.95 
7.85 
6.49 
2.26 
100.00 

Articles  in  a  crude  c?ndition  for  domestic  industry  

113,350,775 
22  951.536 
64,878,779 

124,778,005 
84,008,109 

409.967,201 

27.64 
5.60 
15.82 
30.44 
20.50 
100.00 

121,153,211 
20.339.911 
57,309,091 

109,624,851 
74,352,124 

382,779,188 

30.48 
5.51 
14.97 
28.64 
20.40 
100.00 

Fieeand  Dutiable— Articles  of  food  and  live  animals  

Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic  industry  

Articles  ?>Ianui'actured— For  mechanic  arts  

237.025.045 
209,318,717 

94.733.719 
145,274.039 

93,323,154 
779,724,674 

30.40 
26.85 
12.15 
18.63 
11.97 
100.00 

245,166,179 
214,904,329 

87,173,512 
134,375,126 

83,098,463 
764,717,609 

32.05 
28.10 
11.40 
17.58 
10.86 
100.00 

47.40 

49.90 

160,534,351 

176.316,393 

Exports. 

5f59.879,297 
228.571,178 
20,045,654 
33,718.204 
6,850.392 
4,135,762 
863.200.487 

6(5.02 
26.48 
2.32 
3.91 
.79 
.48 
100.00 

683.878.990 
276.357,861 
21,338,129 
40,489.321 
6.134,014 
3,802,985 
1,032.001.300 

66.27 
26.78 
2.07 
3.92 
.59 
.37 
100.00 

9,486,930 
9,919,521 
19,406,451 

48.88 
51.12 
100.00 

9,74*5,49.  » 
9,239,458 
18,985,953 

51.34 
48.66 
100.00 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

TONNAGE. 

Gold  and  Silveh. 

1S9G. 

1897. 

Vessels. 

1896. 

1897. 

Gold— Imports  

r  $33,525,066 

112,409,947 

28,777.186 
60,541,<>70 

$85,011,780 

4o.3oi.580 
30.53S.227 
61.94&638 

Steam  tons 

Cleared—  Sailing... ..  tons 

4,495,181 
16,494,003 

4,550,151 
16,864.434 

5.036.0GD 
20,322.326 

4977.514 
20,367.990 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FROM  1835  TO  1837. 

(Specie  Values.) 


YEAR  ENDING— 


Sept.  30- 

1835  

1836  

lSJtf  

183  

2839  

1840  

1841  

1842  

June  30— 

1843  (9  months) 

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856..  

1857  

1858  

1859  

1860  

rm  

1862...  

1663  

18(4  

1865  

1866  

1867  

28'  i8  

2869  

2870  

1871  

1872  

1873..  

1874  

2875  

2876  

2877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1392  

1885  

1864.  

2885..  

2886  ...... 

2887  

2888  

1889  

1890   . 

1891  

1892   

1803  

1894  

1895...  

1896..  

1897  


Exports. 


Domestic  Foreign.  Total 


D  >llars 
1UO.4u9.481 
100,5.0.942 
».280,896 
96,560,880 
101.625,533 
111,600.561 
103,636,236 
91.799,242 

77  68(5.354 
99,53 1.774 
98.4o5.330- 
101,718.042 


Dollars. 
14.750,321 
17.767.762 
17,16^,232 
9.417.690 
10,626.140 
12.008.371 
8.181,235 
8.078,753 

5,139,3.% 
6.214.058 
7,584.781 
7,865,206 


150,574.844!  6,166.754 
13O,203.7u9  7,986,806 
13 1, 710.081  8.641,091 
134.900.233  9,475.493 
178,620.138.10, 295. 121 
154.1>3l.l47;i2.05.i.084 
189.'-.69.!>i2  13,620.120 
21j.328.300  21.U5.-M4 
192.751,135  26458,368 
266,438.051  14.781.372 
278.906,713  14.917,047 
251,351.033  20.060.241 
278.39.2,080  14,509.971 


316.242.423 


20l"899"61b  M.664.S17 


179.f44.024 
180,008.912 
143,504.027 
13j.9i0.2i8 
337,518.102 
279,786.809 


275,166,697 
376,616.473 
428.398,908 
428,487,131 
505,033,439 
569.433.421 
499,284,1  X) 
525,582,247 
589.670.224 
680.709,268 
698,340.790 
823.94f5.353 
883,925.947 
733.239.732 
804,223,632 
724.964,852 
726.682.946 


7,333,634 


11,026.177 
17.960,535 
15.333,961 
29,089.055 
11 ,341. 420 
14.719.332 


2b9,3S9.900  12,562.999 
~  10,951,000 
16,155,295 
14,421,270 
15,690,455 
17,446.483 
16349,619 
14,15S.611 
14,802.424 
12,804,996 
14,156.498 
12.098.651 
11,692,305 
18,451.399 
17,302,525 
19,(515,770 
15,548,757 
15.506.809 


665,904.529, 13,500.301 
703.022,923!  13.160,288 
683,862.104  12,092,403 


730.282.609 
845.21W.828 
872,270.283 
,015,732.011 
831,030,785 
869.204,937 
793.392.599 
8153.200.487 


!l,032>JB»886i  18,988i2il 


12,118.766 

12.210.527 
14,546.13 
16  614.409 
22,935,035 
14.145.5156 
19.406.451 


Dollar  i. 

115,215,802 

124.338,70* 

111,443,127 

104.978  570 

112.251,673 

123.668,982 

111.817.471 

99.877,995 

82.825.689 
105,745.832 
106,040,111 
109.583,248 
156,741,598 
138,190,515 
140,351,172 
144.375,726 
188,915,259 
166.984,231 
203.489.282 
237,043,764 
213,90.1.503 
281.210,423 
293.823.760 
272.011.274 
292,902.051 
333,576.057 
219,553,833 
190,670.501 
203,964.447 
158,837,988 
166,029.303 
348,859,522 
294,506.141 
281,952,899 
286.117.697 
392,771.768 
442,820,178 
444,177.586 
522,479,922 
586,283,010 
513,442,711 
540.384,671 
602,475,220 
694/  " 
710.439,44! 
835,638,658 
902.377.34t: 
750,542,257 
823,839,402 
740,513/ 
742,189,755 
679,524,830 
716,183,211 
695,954.507 
742.401,37. 
857,828,684 
884,480,810 
1,030,278,: 
847,(565.194 
892,140.572 
807.538.165 
882,606.938 
1,051,987, 


Imports. 


Free.     Dutiable  Total, 


Dollars. 

(54,800,046 

78,(555.600 

58,733.61 

43.112.889 

70.806. (.10 

48,3i.3,3Ul 

61,031,096 

20.540,470 

13.254,249 
18.036,452 
18.077.59F 
20.990.00: 
17,651,347 
10,.356.319 
15.726.425 


27.182.152 
25.760,447 
3(5,430,524 
52,748  074 
54,267.507 


Dollars. 
7 1. f 55,249  136,71 
97.923,554 
71,739,18^130, 
52  85' 
85,690310 
4b.945,315 
61. «. 126,446 
66,534,601 


Dollars. 

'61,296 
176,579,151 
'0,472,803 
95.970.288 
15(5.49,5.951' 
98^58,70 ; 
12-2,957.544 
96,075,071 


29,179*215  42,433,464 


83.668,154 
95.106,721 
96,9-24.058 
101,773,002 
132.2S2.325 
125,479.774 


18,081,590 155,427,936 
19,653.084 
24,187,890 


272,043,34 
221.378,184 


294,160,835 


61 .044, 779  202.293.875  263,338,654 


72.286,32' 


102,004Ji06 
113,184,322 
117  914,065 
122,424,349 
148,638,(44 
141.206,199 
173.509,526 


191,118,345210,771.4:9 

183,252,501207.440.398 


230,595,113203,777,265 


297,803,794 
257,808,708 


257.634,236310,432.310 


348,423.342 


259,047,014331.333,341 


73,74 1.4 . 9  279.874  ,(540  353,61 6,119 
71, 130,351 218.180,191'289,310.542 
52.721,6-53 136.635.024 189,356,677 
35,241,924  2J8.093.c9i  243,335,815 
4i,U6,332^275,320,951!316.44V.283 
44,5l9,5l6!l94,223,064  238,745:580 
59,0-8,520  375.783.540  434 ,812,066 
23,133,4951372,627,601395.761.096 
15,190,781 342^454i59|57 ,436,440 
21,646,692  395,b59,687j417 ,506,379 
20. 140,786  415,817 ,622  435,958,408 


36.587,737 


483.635 ,947 1520,223,684 


47,267,213  51  9,327 ,864  626,595.077 


497.320.326  642,136,210 
415,924,580  567 ,406,342  18,876,698 
386.725,500,533,005,436 
140,361,913 320,379,277  460,741,190]  79.643.481 
140,788,452  310.534,674  451 ,323,126 151 .152.094 
,8(55,766 141 ,278,265  295. 773, 267  437 ,051,532  257,814,234 
303,096.270:445,777,775264,661,666 


144.815,884 
151,481,762 
146.279,927 


142,681,505 


202,491,547 
210.579.007 


5256.487.07 


Excess  of— 


Exports.  \Import$. 


Dol  a  rs. 

'  9,008^82 
25,410*226. 

40.392.225 
3,1412226 

34,317,249 


1,313,824 


208,30l"863  459,652.883:667 .954.746|l67,683,912 
ono  aim  nAf  A\t\  i '"j  n«i  r.AO  oaa  i  ';Q9kq  71  o  -rift 


440. 173.081  (42.664  ,t  ,28  259,712.718 
514,060,567  72 1.659.5741  25.902,683 


402  207.504.7l8515.67Ji,  196  723. 180,9141100,658,488 . 
;609 209.884,184 457 .813,509 0(57 ,697 ,693l  72.8152916 
193,213.624  384,313.705577.527.3291164.662.426 
212.159:296423.276.840(535,436,136  44,0889.94  , 
234,221.131  458,09b.(>371692.319.768f  23,863,443 
244.071,610479,885.499723,957,114  . 


18,644,57417 


2(55.6(58.629 52: 5.61 1.1  Ml  1 S! ». 3 1 0,40tf  68,518.275 
36(5,241 .352 478,674.844  8 14.916. 196  39.564.614 „ 
457.JRW.658  3(5! ».  4(»2.S«.  1 1  S27 .  il>2,M5  >;202,875,68S 

444,544.211  421, 8.>6.7tl8t,6,!00.!)i2  

379. 795,536275. 1 99.086  651.99 1 .622  237,145,950 , 
;W3.233,795368.73<;, 1 7073i.9<-.9.9<;5!  75.568,200 . 
369,75  7,1 70  0  "9.9i  57 .21 )  1  ;7  5  9. 724.67  4  102,882,264  , 
4jyl^l.932,60t>  382.441,^^^ 


D  liars. 
21,548.493 
52,240,450 
19,029,676 


44,245,283 
11,140^073 


7,144.211 
8,330,817 

10,448' 129 
855,027 
29,133.800 
21.856,170 
40,456,167 
60,287.983 
60,760.030 
38.899.205 
29.212.887 
54,604,582 


38.431,29l> 
20,04G#8 
69,156,709 


39,371,388 
57.609.295 
72.716.277 
85,952:544 
101,254,955 
75,483.541 
131.388.;«2 
43,186.640 
77.403.506 
182,417,491 
119,656,288 

^562,725 


28,002,607 
2,730,277 


18,735,728 
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EXPORTS  AND  UEPORTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COIN  AND  BULLION--1835-1897. 


Year  Ending- 


Gold. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Ex.  of 
exports 

over 
imports. 


Ex.  of 
imports 

over 
exports. 


Silver. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Sept.  30— 
1835  


11,355,280 


June  30— 

1843  (9  months)  

1844  

1845  

184(5  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

1851   

1852  

1868  

1854  

1855..  

1850  

1857  

1858  

185!)  

1800  

1801  

1863  

IN  3  

1884  

1865  

ma  

1807  

1808  

1809   

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  .-. 

1874  

1875  

1870  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  ...>. 

1882  

1883-  

1884  


188(5.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894*.. 
1895*.. 

B5K, 
189;*.. 


&TOR.373 

W69,869 
2,304,750 

407.087 
1,366,521 
8,055,425 
2.053,199 
1.037,921 
11.071.19? 
1,972  2.13 
4.500.027 
22.829,913 
40,073.971) 
25.442.85S 
40,-f  70.200 
55,104.215 
45.000.977 
05,232.653 
50.002,804 
(U.  10S.053 
58.440,039 
27,423.973 
35.439.903 
02.102.838 
10W561.634 
58,381.033 
71.197.3(H) 
30,026,027 
72,390.3  4 
3(5,003,498 
3.;.031,902 
00,686,208 
49,548,700 
44,850,715 
34,042,420 
00.980.977 
31,177,050 
26.590,374 
9,204.445 
4,587,614 
3,039,025 
2,505,132 
32.587,880 
11,600,888 
41,081,957 
8,477.892 
42,952,191 
9,701.187 
18,370,234 
59,952,285 
17.274,491 
80.362,651 
50.195.337 
108,680.844 

06,4(58.481 
112,409  947 
*0,359,780 


S2.325.196 
7.231.8  2 
2.431.814 

11.1574. 
1,164,580 
3.085,1" 
1,269,449 
757,294 


17.060,437 
1,07.3.304 
818,850 
910,413 
21,574.931 
3,408.755 
4.008.(547 
1,770,706 
3,509.090 
3.(558.059 
2.427.356 
3,081,964 
1,092.S02 
990,305 
0,054,636 
11.566,068 
2,125,397 
2.508.78(5 
42,291,930 
13,907.01 1 
5,5-50,538 
11.17(5,709 
(5,498,228 
8,196,261 
17,024,cSO(5 
8,737,443 
14,132,568 
12.05(5.950 
6,883,5(51 
8,717,45S 
8,082,447 
19,o03,137 
13,(59(5,793 
7,992.709 
20,240,234 
13,330,215 
5,(524.948 
80,75S,39(i 
100.0:51  259 
34,377.051 
17.734,149 
22,831.317 
26.691,09(5 
20,743.349 
42,910,601 
43,934,317 
10,284,858 
12,943.342 
18.232,507 
49.099.451 
21,174,381 
72,449.119 
36.384,760 
33.525,0(55 
85,013,575 


£89,48 1,8(55 
51.8S2.h05 
63,001.048 
23,001.761 
63,658,901 
21.870,930 
21.579.012 
59,802,(547 
40,831.302 
36,174,263 
14,539,283 
53,284,184 
23,184,311 
344,140 


18,250,040 
22,208,842 


4,125,700 
1,037,334 
77,119,371 
97,400.127 
1,789.174 
6,133,261 


49.007,427 
4,331.149 

68,130.087 
495,873 

87,506,4*53 
4.528,942 

30.083.721 

78,884,882 


18,213,804 


33,209,414 
25,558,083 


44.653,795 


$5,122,495 
3,(570.881 
2.702.514 
2,294.84  3 
3,976,075 
4,713,611 
(5,44  1.403 
2,508,783 

1,113.101 
4,087,653 
5.551,070 
1352,069 
869,103 
4,770,419 
3.432.415 
2.902,307 
6.635,839 
2,600.150 
2,0(4.01 

727.040 
1.138,128 
744,50s 
3.904.209 
2,630,343 
2,779,358 
8,100,200 
2,307,107 
1,447.737 
1,9.13,773 
4.731,907 
9,202,193 
14,840,702 
21,841,745 
21,387,758 
21,134,882 
24,519,704 
31,755.780 
30,328.774 
39.751.859 
32.5S7,985 
25,151,105 
25,329,252 
29.571,803 
24.535.(570 
20,409.827 
13,503,894 
10,841.715 
10.829.599 
20.219.4  ia 
26.051,  26 
33.75'.  033 
29.5.1,219 
20.296.504 
28.037.949 
30,089.248 
31,873,939 
22,590,988 
32.810.5)9 
40,737.3  l9 
50.451,265 
47,295.2* 
00,54 1.07O 
61,940,038 


8IC.SC0.251 
(5,109.019 

8,084,600 
6,072.233 
4.430.596 
5.797,(556 
3,719,184 
3,329,722 

5.253. 80S 
4,217.125 
3.251,392 
2.867,319 
2.510.358 
2.951.529 
2.5S 3.593 
2,852.080 
1,8S4.413 
1,810.985 
1.771.020 
3.725,(523 
2.567.010 
3,217,32 
5.807.10:3 
7.708.428 
5,309,392 
6.041. 349 
4,047.(581 
2,508.041 
4,053.507 
1.938.843 
3.311.844 
2,503,831 
5,015,(509 
5,450,925 
5.075.308 
14.362.229 
14.38(5,403 
5  02(5.231 
12,798,490 
8,9ol,709 
7,203,924 
7,943.972 
14,528.180 
10.491,099 
14  (571,052 
12,275,914 
10.544.238 
k,095.336 
1,.,V55.242 
i4,594,945 
lb.550.027 
17.850,307 
17,2(50.191 
15,403,009 
18,078.215 
21.032,984 
18.02(5,880 
19.955,080 
23,193,252 
13,280,552 
20.211,179 
28.777,180 
30,533,227 


*ln eludes  gold  and  silver  in  ore. 
Note— Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  separately  stated  in  domestic  exports  bef  ore  1864,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  exports  was  gold. 
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GOLD  AND  SIL.VER. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COIN  AND  BULLION. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Countries. 


France  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe  

British  Honduras  

Dominion  of  Canada— Quebec,  Ontario,  etc. 

British  Columbia  

Central  American  States  

Mexico  

West  Indies— British  

Spanish  (Cuba)  

Other  West  Indies  

Other  North  America  

Colombia  

Venezaiela  

Other  South  America  

British  Australasia  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  

Africa  

Total  

Coin  

Bullion  


Gold. 


1896.  1897. 


:t;;;u:»i 
119,016 
,50I.9S«.« 
;«).;')  u» 
liUt>:» 
,s.-)4.s.-).-; 
;>os.:>44 
:;->:,;>7s 

,\\*UM 
2:>:>.ro7 
,iss.i:;» 
71. '>,392 
:>j>\  206 

424.1.-)1 

5-JJ.S?i) 
76,092 


4,915 


81,720,487 
18,006,862 
13,714,625 


$16.444810 

3,5">4,697 

40,360,610 
28,593 
8,015 

1,31(5.324 
340.747 
458.353 

3,570,000 
167,178 

4,454.032 
822.981 
340.274 
369,962 
482.563 
100.389 

8,400.974 
178,797 
12,234 

81,411,533 


69,637, 
11.774,255 


Silver. 


1896.  1897. 


$8,016 
3,311 
13.928 
142 
319,590 
21,367 
196.172 
712,656 
10,785,330 
16,426 
12,541 
196,424 
6,616 
572,520 
919 
46,388 


5,576 


12,917,958 


8,638.619 
4,279,33' 


$2,722 
12,573 
59,839 
1,102 
353,986 
79,5(8 
788 
1,058,253 
8,632,794 
30,707 
(57.652 
36(5,552 
17,497 
269,752 
10 
17,655 


3,421 
5,840 
10.980,705 


6,976,245 
4,004,460 


EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Countries. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

$7,534,361 
29,020,6r<2 
61.224,333 

$13,988,191 
18,355,441 
783.700 
750.000 
3,629,140 
l'<*,o63 
37,454 
4  962 
920;049 
30,281 

$3,435,326 
10.179 
42, 704^13 

$1,632,866 
6.380 
49,252,813 

5,330.596 
62,837 
23,500 
76,169 
837.103 
173,690 
2,319.341 
29,4(i0 
96,100 
3,500.000 
19,000 
1,227,635 
1,000 

389,033 
9,813 
702,837 
215,391 
22,000 
423.150 
5,577 
12,016 
18,292 

111,572 
13,885 
263.089 
109,187 
2,050 
259.491 
900 
14,420 
7,124 

20,285 
167,400 

37.900 
149.936 
9,900 

26,343 

49 
679 
42,868 
1,833,250 
535,300 
3.827,202 
2.987,351 
116,100 
14,430 
61,031,006 

172,103 
3,536,656 

100,000 
4.678,995 
3,382,732 
17,500 

118.549 
4,630 
710,190 

77,680 

975.088 
2,752 
40.114,722 

112,309 136 

59,8(52,95(5 

83.264,957 
29,044,179 

24,849,445 
15,2(55,277 

7,726,469 
52,136,487 

5.537,293 
55.493.713 

THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 


Congress  convened  in  extra  session  on  the 
15th  day  of  March,  1897.  On  the  opening  day 
of  the  session  a  message  was  read  from  the 
president  in  which  he  dealt  wholly  with  the 
tariff  question.  The  same  day  Mr.  Dingley  of 
Maine,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  introduced  into  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives a  new  tariff  bill  which  had  been 
for  several  mouths  in  preparation.  The  bill 
was  a  very  long  one.  covering  169  printed 
pages,  and  was  popularly  called  after  the 
mover.  It  was  not  until  the  22d  of  March 
that  the  debate  began  on  the  bill.  The 
democratic  members  of  the  house  strongly 


opposed  the  rule  adopted  by  the  house  for 
the  conduct  of  the  debate.  In  brief,  the 
special  rule  provided  that  the  debate  should 
proceed  from  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  11  o'clock 
p.  m.,  with  a  recess  from  6  to  8  p.  m.  The 
general  debate  was  limited  to  the  time  be- 
tween the  22d  and  the  25th  of  March,  after 
which  the  debate  was  to  be  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  The  democrats  claimed  that 
the  object  of  this  special  rule  was  to  cut  off 
debate  and  prevent  the  claimed  inconsist- 
encies of  the  bill  from  being  brought  out. 
The  only  important  amendment  offered  to 
the  bill  "was  one  by  Gen.  Grosveuor  of  Ohio, 
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which  proposed  to  make  the  bill  retroactive, 
so  as  to  apply  to  all  goods  Imported  after 
April  1,  whether  the  bill  should  become  a 
law  by  that  time  or  not.  The  certainty  of 
the  passage  by  congress  of  a  bill  that  would 
increase  the  duties  levied  under  the  law  in 
force  greatly  stimulated  importations  and 
the  object  of  the  Grosvenor  amendment  was 
to  secure  to  the  government  the  rate  of 
duties  on  such  importations  under  the  new 
schedule.  The  amendment  was  adopted  by 
the  house  by  a  vote  of  200  to  140.  The  af- 
firmative vote  was  made  up  of  the  repub- 
licans and  one  silverite  (Newlands  of  Ne- 
vada). The  negative  vote  was  composed  of 
the  democrats  and  some  of  the  populists. 
The  following  did  not  vote:  Hartman 
(Mont.),  Jones  (Wash.),  Martin  (N.  C), 
Shafroth  (Col.),  Shuford  (N.  C.)  and  Stroud 
(N.  C). 

A  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  on  the  31st 
of  March,  when  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  205  to 
121.  Of  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative 
199  were  republicans,  5  were  democrats  and 
1  was  a  populist  (Howard  of  Alabama). 
The  negative  vote  was  made  up  of  114  demo- 
crats and  7  populists.  Twenty-one  re- 
frained from  voting,  of  whom  eighteen  were 
populists  and  three  were  silverites. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  senate  and  re- 
ferred to  the  finance  committee.  Upon 
reaching  the  committee  the  entire  bill  was 
rewritten  and  instead  of  the  169  pages,  as  it 
left  the  house,  it  became  a  bill  of  230  when 
it  left  the  senate  finance  committee.  The 
debate  on  the  bill  in  the  senate  was  opened 
by  Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
gave  a  general  synopsis  of  its  contents,  with 
the  reasons  for  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
law.  Several  exciting  scenes  occurred  while 
the  bill  was  before  the  senate,  the  most 
notable  being  the  charges  made  by  Senator 
Tillman  of  South  Carolina  on  the  28th  of 
May,  when  he  offered  a  resolution  for  in- 
vestigating "the  open  charges  of  corrup- 
tion" made  against  senators  and  the  sugar 
trust  regarding  the  controlling  of  legisla- 
tion. The  senate  did  not,  however,  take 
any  action  on  the  resolution.  The  rate  of 
duty  on  raw  cotton  was  the  subject  of  an 
animated  debate. 

The  senate  added  the  reciprocity,  retalia- 
tion and  stamp  tax  on  bonds,  debentures, 
certificates  of  stock,  etc.,  clauses.  A  num- 
ber of  efforts  were  made  to  incorporate  a 
clause  providing  that  when  any  article  is 
manufactured  or  controlled  by  a  trust  it 
should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  but 
nothing  further  was  done  than  to  secure 
the  insertion  into  the  bill  of  the  anti-trust 
provision  of  the  law  of  1894.  A  vote  in  the 
senate  was  reached  on  the  7th  of  July,  when 
the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  38  to  28. 

The  following  senators  voted  for  the  bill: 
REPUBLICANS. 

Allison..  Iowa.  Mason,  111. 

Baker,  Kas.  Morrill,  Vt. 

Burrows,  Mich.  Nelson,  Minn. 

Carter,  Mont.  Penrose,  Pa. 

Clark,  Wyo.  Perkins,  Cal. 

Cullom,  111.  Piatt,  Conn. 

Davis,  Minn.  Piatt,  N.  Y. 

Deboe,  Ky.  Pritchard,  N.  C. 

Elkins,  W.  Va.  Proctor,  Vt. 

Fairbanks,  Ind.  Quay.  Pa. 

Foraker,  O.  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Gallinger,  N.  H.  Shoup,  Idaho. 

Hale,  Me.  Spooner,  Wis. 

Hanna,  O.  Warren,  WTyo. 

Hawley,  Conn.  Wellington,  Md. 

Lodge,  Mass.  Wetmore,  R.  I. 

MeBride,  Ore.  WTilson,  Wash.— 35. 
McMillan,  Mich. 

11 


SILVER  REPUBLICANS. 
Jones,  Nev.  Mantle,  Mont.— 2. 

PROTECTION  DEMOCRAT. 

McEnery,  La.— 1.        Total   3S 

These  senators  voted  against  the  bill: 
DEMOCRATS. 
Bacon,    Ga.  Martin,  Va. 

Bate,  Tenn.  Mills,  Tex. 

Berry,  Ark.  Mitchell,  Wis, 

C  a  fiery,  La.  Morgan,  Ala. 

Chilton,  Tex.  Pasco,  Fla. 

Clay,  Ga.  Pettus,  Ala. 

Cockrell,  Mo.  Rawlins,  Utahv 

Faulkner,  W.  Va.       Roach,  N.  D. 
Gray,  Del.  Turpie,  Ind. 

Jones,  Ark.  Vest,  Mo. 

Kenney.  Del.  Walthall,  Miss. 

Lindsay,  Ky.  White,  Cal.— 25. 

Mallorv,  Fla. 

POPULISTS. 
Harris,  Kas.  Turner,  Wash.— 2. 

SILVER  REPUBLICAN. 

Cannon,  Utah— 1.        Total   28 

These  senators  were  present,  bnt  did  not 
vote: 

SILVER  REPUBLICANS. 
Teller,  Col.  Pettigrew,  S.  D.— 2. 

POPULISTS. 
Allen,  Neb.                Kyle,  S.  D. 
Butler,  N.  C.             Stewart,  Nev.— 5. 
Heitfeld,  Idaho.         Total   7 

The  following  senators  were  paired,  the 
first  named  being  a  republican  and  the  sec- 
ond a  democra  r : 

Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mnrphy  of 
New  York;  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire 
with  McLaurin  of  South  Carolina;  Frye  of 
Maine  with  Gorman  of  Maryland;  Gear  of 
Iowa  with  Smith  of  New  Jersey;  Hansbrougfc 
of  North  Dakota  with  Daniel  of  Virginia: 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts  with  Harris  of  Ten- 
nessee; Thurston  of  Nebraska  with  Tillman 
of  South  Carolina  ;  Wolcott  of  Colorado  with: 
George  of  Mississippi. 

The  bill  then  went  to  a  conference  com 
mittee  of  the  two  houses  and  work  was  be- 
gun on  it  July  9,  1897.  July  17  the  confer- 
ence committee  reached  an  agreement. 
Among  the  changes  made  are  the  following: 
The  tax  on  stocks  and  bonds  was  aban- 
doned; the  house  sugar  schedule  with  some 
important  changes  was  adopted;  the  sched- 
ule now  reads  in  part:  "Sugars  not  above 
16  Dutch  standard,  etc.,  testing  by  the  po- 
lariscope  not  above  75  degrees,  ninety-five 
one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  for 
every  additional  degree  thirty-five  one-thon- 
sandths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional; 
on  sugar  above  16  Dutch  standard  and  on  re- 
fined sugar  the  duty  is  1  cent  and  ninety- 
five  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.'* 
Works  of  art,  excepting  books  for  libraries, 
were  placed  on  the  dutiable  list,  as  were 
also  cotton  ties,  burlaps,  matting,  etc.;  cot- 
ton ties  will  pay  a  specific  duty  of  one-half 
a  cent  and  on  the  other  articles  the  duty 
has  been  slightly  decreased  from  the  senate 
rates;  the  wool  schedule  as  agreed  toby  the 
conferees  provides  for  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  on  first  class,  12  cents  per  pound  on 
second  class  and  on  third  class  wools  4  cents 
per  pound  when  valued  at  less  than  12 
cents  per  pound  and  8  cents  per  pound  when 
valued  above  12  cents;  the  duty  on  hides 
has  been  reduced  from  20  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  it  is  said  that  a  "strong 
fight"  was  made  to  have  hides  restored  to 
the  free  list. 

The  measure  finally  passed  the  house  July 
19  and  the  senate  July  24  and  became  a  law 
at  4:04  p.  m.  of  that  day  when  the  president 
affixed  his  name  to  the  bill. 
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TARIFFS  OF  1894  AND  1897. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  by  the  tariffs  of  1894  and  1897,  known 
as  the  Wilson  and  Dingley  hills  respectively,  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  basis,  estimated  upon 
the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  of  18%.   (n.  e.  not  enumerated.) 


Articles. 


Law  of  1S94. 


Law  of  1897. 


Schedule  A— Chemicals,  Oils  and  Paints. 

Acids— Acetic  of  all  kinds  

Acetic  or  pvroligneous- Specific  gravity  not  over  1.047 

Specific  gravity  exceeding  1.047   

Boracic  

Chromic  

Lactic  

Citric   

Salicylic  

Sulphuric  (from  countries  which  do  not  impose  duty 
on  alike  article  imported  from  the  United  States") 
Sulphuric  or  oil  of  vitriol,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Tannic  or  tannin  

Gallic  

Tartaric  

All  other  acids  not  specially  provided  for  

Alcoholic  perfumery  

Compounds,  alcoholic,  not  specially  provided  for. 
Alkalies  and  alkaloids,  and  all  combinations  of  the 

same  

All  other  essential  oils  and  combinations  of . .. 
All  other  fixed  or  expressed  oils,  and  combinations  of 

All  other  rendered  oils,  and  combinations  of  

Oils— Almond,  aspic  or  spike  lavender,  bergamot,  cassia 
and  cinnamon  citronella  or  lemon  grass,  lemon, 
limes,  orange,  attar  of  roses,  rosemary  or  anthos 

sesame  or  sesamum  

Bromine  

Bicarbonate  of  potash  

Chloral  hydrate  

Alumina,  alum,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in  crystals 

or  ground  

Alumina,  hydrate  of,  or  refined  bauxite  

Ammonia — Carbonate  

Muriate  of,  or  sal  ammoniac  

Sulphate  of  

Argols— Argols  or  crude  tartar- 
Containing  not  more  than  40%  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
Containing  more  than  40%  of  bitartrate  of  potash. 
Tartars  and  lees  crystals,  or  partly  refined  argols. 
(Containing  not  more  than  90%  of  bitartrate  of  potash) 
Tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  or  rochelle  salts. 

Tartar,  cream  of,  and  patent   

Blacking  of  all  kinds  

Bleaching  powder,  or  chloride  of  lime  

Blue  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  copper  

Bone  char,  suitable  for  use  in  decolorizing  sugar 

Borax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda    

Borate  of  lime  

Borax,  refined  

Borate  of  lime  or  soda— Containing  more  than  86%  of 

anhydrous  boracic  acid  

Containing  not  more  than  36%  

Camphor,  refined  

Chalk— Prepared,  precipitated,  French  and  red.. 
Chalk  preparations,  all  other,  not  specially  provided 

for  

Chalk,  ground,  precipitated  or  prepared  only,  in  the 

form  of  cubes,  blocks,  sticks  or  disks  

All  other  chalk  preparations,  except  medicinal  or 

toilet  preparations  , 

Chloroform  

Coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  not  specially  provided  for 
Coal  tar,  all  preparations  of,  not  colors  or  dyes.. . 
Mineral  oils— Naphtha,  benzine, benzole,  dead  oil,and 

similar  products  of  coal  tar  

From  countries  which  do  not  impose  duty  on  similar 

articles  imported  from  the  United  States  

From  countries  which  impose  duty  on  similar  articles 

imported  from  the  United  States  

Mirbane  

Paraffin  

Cobalt,  oxide  of  


Prct. 
20 


3c  lb  

4clb  

(n.e.)  Free.. 

25%  

Free  


Free  

Hclb  

60c  lb  

(n.e.)  Free 

20%  

Free  

$2  gal.  and  50% 
do  


25%  . 
do., 
do., 
do.. 


Mclb. 
2c  lb.. 
76.145e  lb.. 
28.87  So  lb., 
do. 
7c  lb.. 
10c  lb. 


Free. 

19.33 lb., 


25 


20 


Free  . 
do.... 

25% 


do  . 


4c  lb. 

do.... 
20% . . . 
10% . . . 
20%... 


Free 
Free  . 
20%... 


2c  lb. 

20:,.. 


Free  . . . 
Free 

20%  

l^clb. 

do  

2clb.... 


do. 


25c  lb  . 


Free . 
25%... 
Free  . 


40%.... 

Free . . 
Free . . 
25c  lb . 


62.48 
194.36 

25 
25 
25 

as 


Free  . 
Free. 
25% . . . 
(n.e.). 


14.60 

20 

25 


61.56 
28.5- 


71.83 

25 


22.5(5 


50c  lb. 
10c  lb. 
7c  lb. 

25%  

60c  lb.  and  45^ 
do  


25%. 
do., 
do., 
do. 


3^clb.. 

6c  lb. 
13^c  lb. 

'4c  lb.. 

3c  lb. 

lc  lb. 
l%c  lb. 
4c  lb. 

do. 
6c  lb. 

"5%  

l-5c  lb.. 
}4c  lb.., 


5c  lb. 

4c  lb. 

3c  lb. 
6c  lb. 


lclb. 


25%... 
20c  lb. 
30%... 
20%. 

do. 


do. 

do. 
do . 
Free.. . 
25c  lb., 
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Law  of  1894. 


Law  of  1897. 


Collodion,  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxylin  

Collodion— In  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  in 
eluding  such  as  are  commonly  called  celluloid 

articles  

"Rolled  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles, 

Coloring  for  brandy,  wine,  beer  or  other  liquors  

Copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron  

Barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs  and  bulbous 
roots,  and  excrescences  (such  as  nut-galls),  fruits, 
flowers,  dried  fibers,  grains,  gums  and  gum  resins, 
herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots  and 
stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds  (aromatic,  not 
garden,  seeds),  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth. woods 
used  expressly  for  dyeing,  and  dried  insects,  any 
of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible,  but  which 
have  been  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  re- 
fining or  grinding  or  by  other  process  of  manu 

facture  

Ethers -Sulphuric  

Nitrous  

Of  all  kinds,  not  specially  provided  for  

Fruit,  ethers,  oils  or  essences  

Logwood  and  other  dyewoods,  extracts  and  decoctions 

of  

Sumac,  extract  of  

Bark  for  dyeing  or  tanning,  extracts  of— 
Other  than  hemlock,  not  specially  provided  for. 

Hemlock,  extract  of  

Extracts  of  bark  or  woods,  for  dyeing  or  tanning,  in  a 

solid  or  dry  form  

Gelatin,  glue,  isinglass  or  fish  glue— Gelatin 

Glue  

Isinglass  or  fish  glue,  etc  

Gelatin,  glue,  isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  and  prepared  fish 
bladders  or  fish  sounds- 
Valued  at  not  above  10c  per  lb  

Valued  at  above  10c  and  not  above  35c  per  lb  

Valued  at  above  35c  per  lb  

Glycerin— Crude,  not  purified  

Refined  

Indigo,  carmined,  or  indigotine  

Ext  racts  or  pastes  of  

Ink  of  all  kinds,  and  ink  powders  

Iodine,  resublimed  

Iodoform  

Licorice,  extracts  of,  in  paste,  rolls  or  other  forms 
Chicle 


40c  lb  . 


45$ ... . 
50c  lb  . 
50% ...  • 
Free. . . 


10%.... 
40c  lb  . 
25c  lb  . 
$1  lb... 
$2  lb . . , 

10%.... 
do  


(n.e.) . 
25%  •  •  • 
do.... 
do.... 


Magnesia— Calcined  

Carbonate  of,  medicinal — 
Sulphate  of,  or  Kpsom  salts 
Oils— Alizarin  assistant,  or  soluble  oil,  or  oleato  of 

soda,  or  Turkey  red  oil  

Alizarin  assistant,  or  sulpho-ricinoleic  acid,  and  rici- 
noleic  acid  by  whatever  name  known,  whether 
liquid,  solid  or  in  paste,  in  the  manufacture  of 

which  5055  or  more  of  castor  oil  is  used  

In  the  manufacture  of  which  less  than  50%  of  castor 
oil  is  used 

All  other  alizarin  assistant,  not  specially  provided  for 

in  this  act  

Castor  

Codliver  

Cottonseed  

Croton  

Flaxseed  or  linseed,  raw,  boiled  or  oxidized 

Poppyseed,  raw,  boiled  or  oxidized  

Fusel  oil  or  amylic  alcohol  

Hempseed  and  rapeseed    

Olive,  fit  for  salad  purposes  

Olive,  packed  in  bottles,  etc  

Peppermint  

~eal 


lc  lb... 
3c  lb... 
Free.. . 
Free.. . 

25% 

Free.. . 
$1  lb... 
5c  lb... 
Free  . . 
7clb... 
3c  lb... 
l-5c  lb.. 

30% ... . 


35c  gal. . 

20%  

Free.. .. 
Free.. .. 
20c  gal . 

do  

10%  

10c  gal.. 
35c  gal . 


Sea 

Fish,  not  specially  provided  for  

Whale,  not  specially  provided  for  

Opium-  Crude  or  unmanufactured,  containing  over  9% 

of  morphia  

Morphia  or  moiphine,  and  all  salts  thereof  

Aqueous,  extract  of,  for  medicinal  uses,  and  tincture 
of,  as  laudanum,  and  all  other  liquid  preparations 
of,  not  specially  provided  for 


25% 
do., 
do., 
do.. 


Free.. . 
50c  oz.. 


Prct. 

56.1050c  lb... 


45     65c  lb.  and  25% 
69.9860c  lb 
50 

He  lb 


10 

31S.33 


20.52 
12S.90 


%clb. 
He  lb. 


14.53 

30.21 


26.28 
4T.55 


14.01 
31.13 

29.19 


53.16 
31.78 
10 

26.35 
29 


41.39 


20%. 


Mc  lb.  and  10% 

^Oclb  

25c  lb. 

$1  lb  , 

$2  lb  


y2c  ib  

do. 
(n.e.) 

(See  below.) 

do . 

do. 


2^clb. 

25%  

15c  lb.  &20%. 

lclb  

3c  lb  

10c  lb  

He  lb  

25%  

20c  lb. 

$1  lb  

4V6c  lb  

10c  lb  

7c  lb  

3c  lb  

l-5c  lb  


30c  gal. 
15c  gal. 


30%  

98.1535c  gal.. 
15c  gal . . 
4c  gal — 
20c  lb.... 
20c  gal... 

do  

i^c  lb.... 
10c  gal . . 
40c  gal  . . 
50c  gal . 
50c  lb..., 
8c  gal .. . 

do  

do. 


$1  lb.. 
$1  oz.. 
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ARTICLES. 


Free.. . 
$3  ton  . 


Law  of  1S94. 


6c  lb. 


ll4clb. 
Free. 


l!4c  lb . 
Free.. . . 


mclb  

lgclb  

Va>c\d  

3c  lb  

do  

$1.32  gal.  &  25% 
25%  


20%.., 
6c  lb., 


Prepared  for  smoking,and  opium  containing  less  than 

9%  of  morphia  $6  lb. 

iPaints,  colors,  etc.— Baryto,  sulphate  of,  or  barytes' 

including  barytes  earth— Unmanufactured  

Manufactured  

Blues,  such  as  Berlin, Prussian. Chinese. and  all  others 
containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  dry  or  ground  in 

or  mixed  with  oil  

Blanc-fix,  or  artificial  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  satin 

white,  or  artificial  sulphate  of  lime  

Black,  made  from  bono,  ivory  or  vegetable.  Including 
bone  black  and  lampblack,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or 

water  

Chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all  Qther  chro- 
mium colors  in  which  lead  and  bichromate  of 
potash  or  soda  are  component  parts- 
Dry  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  3c  lb. . 

In  pulp  or  mixed  with  water  do  . 

Ocher  and  ochery  earths -Dry  Free  . 

Crude  

Dried  or  powdered  

Ground  in  oil  , 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths— Dry  , 

Crude  

Dried  or  powdered    

Ground  in  oil  , 

Umb  er  and  umber  earths— Dry  

Cru  de    

Drie  d  or  powdered  

Ground  in  oil  

Orange  mineral  , 

Red  lead  ,  , 

Ultramarine    

Wash  blue,  containing  ultramarine  

Varnishes— Spirit  varnishes  

All  other,  including  gold  size  or  Japan  

Vermilion  red  and  colors  containing  quicksilver,  dry 

or  ground  in  oil  or  water  

Vermilion  red,  not  containing  quicksilver,  but  made 

of  lead,  etc  

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp,  and  ground  or  mixed  in  oil. 

and  white  paint  containing  lead  

Whiting  and  paris  white— Dry  

Ground  in  oil  (putty)  

Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  containing  zinc,  but 

not  containing  lead— Dry  

Ground  in  oil  

Sulfid  of  zinc  white,  or  white  sulphide  of  zinc. 

Chloride  of  

Sulphate  of  

All  other  paints,  colors  and  pigments,  dry  or  mixed, 
or  ground  in  water  or  oil  or  other  solutions,  in 
eluding  all  colors  in  tubes,  lakes,  crayons,  smalts 
and  frostings,  and  not  specially  provided  for  (no 
material  change  in  house  or  senate  bills) . . . 

Crayons  

Spanish,  Indian  red,  anC  <  oleothar  or  oxide  of  iron 

and  Vandyke,  Cassel  h  ~th  or  Cassel  brown  

Paris  green  and  london  pm  ->le  

Lead  products— Lead,  acetate  of,  white  

Lead,  acetate  of,  brown,  in  colors  

Lead,  nitrate  of  

Litharge  

Phosphorus  

Potash— Chromate  and  bichromate  of  

Caustic  or  hydrate  of,  refined  in  sticks  or  rolls  

Caustic  or  hydrate  of    

Chlorate  of  

Hydriodate,  iodide  and  iodate  of...   

Nitrate  of,  or  saltpeter,  refined  

Prussiate  of,  red  

Prussiate  of,  yellow  

Cyanide  of  

Preparations,  medicinal,  including  medicinal  proprie- 
tary preparations— 
Of  which  alcohol  is  a  component  part,  or  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  alcohol  is  used  50c  lb. 

Of  which  alcohol  is  not  a  component  part  25%  

Calomel  and  other  mercurial  preparations  do  . 

Phenac  'tin— In  bulk  (n.e.). 

In  small  powders   (n.e.). 

Antipyrin  |(n.e.). 


13^c  lb. 
Mclb.. 

yzc  ib.. 


Law  of  1807. 


Pr  ct. 
81.80,56  lb. 


 75c  ton. . 

30.  58  $3. 25  ton. 


L9.56 


8c  lb.., 
%c  lb.. 


25% . 


15.354WJC  lb  

17.30.do  

  (See  below.) 

 '^clb  

 %c  lb. 

20.45,1^0  lb  


 Hp  ib.. 

le.lllgelb., 


lclb  

do  

(n.e.)...... 

(n.e.)  

(n.e.)  


do.. 


do  

do  

lb.... 
Mc  lb.... 

;>ib.... 

do  

15c  lb  

25%  

Free  

Free  

Free  

25c  lb  

lAclb  

25%  

do  

(n.e.)  


 Mclb. 

 Nclb. 

19. 5»me  lb 
44.24326c  lb 
49.102%clb 
27.033-^clb 
20.97;do.... 
77.31  $1.32  gal.  &  '65% 
25 


20 


10c  lb. 


55.335c  lb 


35.li; 

OU.l'.i 
2.20 

31.27 
19.71 

25 
25 
25 


2%c  lb. 
He  lb.. 
lclb... 


do  

l^clb.. 
l&clb. 
lclb. 
do. 


25 
25 

70.563i4c  lb. 


56.54 
38 


2&clb.. 
2}£q  lb., 


50.02 2Hc  lb. 


30.48 
25 


14. IS 
10.12 

25 


tM.-l'.) 

25 
25 
2.1 
25 


90*. 
do.. 


18c  lb., 
3c  lb... 
lclb. 
Free, 
^clb. 
25c  lb.. 
%c  lb. . 
Sc  lb... 
4c  lb... 
12^.., 


">5clb. 
25%... 

(n.e.) 
(n.e.) 
(n.e.) 
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Articles. 


Law  of  1894. 


Law  of  1897. 


$1  In. 

20-.,  . . 
35% . 


Antitoxin  or  antidiphtheritic  serum— 100  units  or  less  (n.e.) . 

Each  additional  1U0  units  or  fraction  of  |(n.e.). 

Plasters,  healing  or  curative,  and  court  plaster  (n.e.). 

Preparations  used  as  applications  to  the  hair,  mouth, 
teeth  or  skin,  such  as  cosmetics,  dentifrices, 
pastes,  pomades,  powders  and  tonics,  including 
all  known  as  toilet  preparations,  not  specially 

provided  for  40%  . 

Preparations  used  as  applications  to  the  hair,  mouth, 
teeth  or  skin,  such  as  cosmetics,  dentifrices, 
pastes,  pomades,  powders. and  other  toilet  articles, 
and  articles  of  perfumery,  whether  in  sachets  or 
otherwise,  not  containing  alcohol  or  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  alcohol  is  not  used,  and  not 

specially  provided  for  

Santonin,  and  all  salts  thereof  containing  80%  or  over 

of  santonin  

Soap— Castile  

Fancy,  perfumed  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet 

All  other,  not  specially  provided  for  10%. 

8oda— Bicarbonate  of,  or  supercarbonate  of,  orsalera- 

tus  ^'clb. 

Bichromate  and  chromate  of  85%. 

Crystal  carbonate  of,  or  concentrated  soda  crystals, 

or  monohydrate  or  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  (n.e.)  

Chlorate  of   Free  . . " 

Hydrate  of,  or  caustic  ^c  lb. 

Nitrite  of  (n.e. 

Hypo-sulphite  and  sulphide  of  soda  (n.e.) 

Sal,  or  soda  crystals  lb. 

Soda-ash  %cVo. 

Soda,  arseniate  of  (n.e.). 

Silicate  of,  or  other  alkaline  silicate  %c  lb. 

Sulphate  of— Glauber  salts  Free  . 

Salt  cake,  or  niter  cake  Free  . 

Sodium  Free  . 

Sponges  10% . 

Manufactures  of  sponges  (n.e.). 

Moss,  iceland  or  sea  10% . 

Strychnine,  and  all  salts  thereof  30c  oz.. 

Sulphur,  brimstone,  crude    Free  . 

Sulphur,  refined  20%. 

Sulphur,  sublimed,  or  flowers  of  do.. 

Sumac,  ground  10% . 

Vanillin  (n.e.). 

Tonquin,  tonqua  or  tonka  beans  Free  . 

Vanilla  beans   Free.. 

Vanilla  beans,  commercially  known  as  cuts  Free  . 


Schedule  B— Earths,  Earthenware  and  Glass- 
ware. 

Earthen,  stone  and  china  ware— Brick  and  tiles 
Brick,  fire— Not  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented  or 

decorated  in  any  manner  

Glazed,  enameled,  ornamented  or  decorated 
Brick— Not  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  deco- 
rated in  any  manner  

Glazed,  enameled,  ornamented  or  decorated  

Magnesic  fire  brick  

Tiles— Not  glazed,  ornamented,  painted,  enameled 

vitrified  or  decorated  , 

Ornamented,  glazed,  painted,  enameled,  vitrified  or 
decorated,  and  all  encaustic 
Cement— Roman,  Portland  and  other  hydraulic,  in  bar- 
rels, sacks  or  other  packages. 

In  bulk  

Other  

Lime 


Plaster  of  paris— Plaster  rock  or  gypsum— Crude.. 

Calcined  

Ground  

Pearl  hardening  

Pumice  stone— Wholly  or  partially  manufactured 

Unmanufactured  

Clays  or  earths— Unwrought  or  unmanufactured  . 
Wrought  or  manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for 

China  clay,  or  kaolin  

Limestone  rock  asphalt  containing  not  more  than  15 

per  cent  of  bitumen  

Asphaltum  and  bitumen— Not  dried  or  advanced 
Dried  or  advanced  


25-. 
80%. 


30%  

$1  ton. 

25%.... 


40%   

8c  100  lbs. 
7c  100  lbs. 

10%  

5c  100  lbs. 

Free  

$1.25  ton.. 

$1  ton  

(n.e.)  

Free  

Free  

$1  ton  ... . 
$2  ton.... 
do  


(n.e.)  Free.. 

Free  

Free  


Prct 

25 
25 
25 


(n.e.) 
(n.e.) 
35%... 


50%. 


50%. 


$1  lb..., 
lMc  lb.. 
15c  lb.. 


3H.4G%clb. 
25  |2clb.. 


25     .3c  lb. 

 12c  1  h  

29.10-^c  lb  

 i2^c  lb. 

 I^clb. 

M.m  .2c  lb  

32.22 :Mc  lb  

25    |lMc  lb. 

41.24  Wc  lb  

 l$1.25  ton. 

 do  

 (n.  e.).... 

10  20$   

 40%  

10  10%  

7.2330c  oz  ... 
Free. 
$8  ton.... 

do  

3c  lb  

80c  oz. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


$1.25  ton. 

45%  


25% . ,  

45%  

$1.25  ton  est.. 


35%  est. 


45%  est  . . 

8c  100  lbs. 
c  100  lbs. 

20%  

5c  100  lbs. 
50c  ton... 
$2.25  ton. . 

do  

20%  

$6  ton. 

15%  

$1  ton  

$2  ton.... 
'"".50  ton.. 


50c  ton. 
$1.50  ton. 
ton. 
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Law  of  1S04. 


Law  of  1897. 


Bauxite  or  Baeuxite,  crude  

Fullers'  earth— Unwrought  and  unmanufactured 

Wrought  ormanufad  ured  

Brown  and  common  yellow  earthenware,  plain  or  em- 
bossed, common  stoneware,  and  crucibles  not 

decorated  in  any  manner  

Rockingham  earthenware  

China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone  and 
crockery  ware,  including  clock  cases  with  or  with- 
out movements,  plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea 
sets,  charms,  vases  and  statuettes- 
Painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed,  gilded  or 
otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  man- 
ner  

Plain  white  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any 

manner  

All  other  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  eart  hen 
stone  and  crockery  ware,  and  manufactures 
thereof ,  or  of  which  the  same  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  by  whatever  name  known, 
not  specially  provided  for,  if  painted,  tinted, 
stained,  enameled,  printed,  gilded  or  otherwise 

decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner  

If  not  ornamented  or  decorated  

All  articles  composed  of  earthen  or  mineral  substances 
including  lava  tips  for  burners,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for— Decorated  in  any  manner  

Not  decorated  

Garbon  for  electric  lighting  

Gas  retorts  

Lava  tips  for  burners  

Filter  tubes  

Porous  carbon  pots  for  electric  batteries,  without  me 

tallic  connections  

Bottles  and  vials,  flint  and  lime— Empty- 
Holding  more  than  1  pint  

Holding  not  more  than  1  pint  and  not  less  than  %  pint 

Holding  less  than  %  pint  

Filled— Holding  more  than  1  pint  

Holding  not  more  than  1  pint  and  not  less  than  %  pint 

Holding  less  tban  \i  pint  

Bottles  and  vials,  green  and  colored,  molded  or 

pressed— Empty— Holding  more  than  1  pint  

Holding  not  more  than  1  pint  and  not  less  than  \i  pint 

Holding  less  than  34  pint  

Filled— Holding  more  than  1  pint  

Holding  not  more  than  1  pint  and  not  less  than  ^  pint 

Holding  less  than  x/i  pint  

Demijohns  and  carboys  (covered  or  uncovered)— 

Empty  

Filled  

Glassware,  aJl  other  plain,  green  and  colored,  molded 

or  pressed,  and  flint  and  lime  

Decanters,  or  other  vessels  or  articles  of  glass1  when 
cut,  engraved,  painted,  colored,  printed,  stained, 
etched,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated, 
silvered  or  gilded,  except  such  as  have  ground 
necks  and  stoppers  only,  and  not  including  plate 
glass,  silvered,  or  looking  glass  plates,  not  other- 
wise provided  for  

Bottles,  cut,  engraved,  painted,  colored,  printed, 
stained,  etched  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  dec- 
orated, except  such  as  have  ground  necks  and 

stoppers  only,  not  specially  provided  for  

Porcelain  or  opal  glassware  

Cylinder,  crown  and  common  window  glass,  unpol 

ished— Not  exceeding  10x15  in.  sq  

Above  10x15  in.  and  not  exceeding  1(5x24  in  

Above  10x24  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x30  in  

Above  24x80  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x80  in  

All  above  24x80  in  

Above  24x80  in.  and  not  exceeding  30x40  in  

Above  30x40  in.  and  not  exceeding  40x00  in  

All  above  40x00  in  

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished  or  unsilvered— 

Not  exceeding  10x24  in.  sq  

Above  10x24  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x30  in  

Above  24x30  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x60  in  

All  above  24x60 in  

Plate  glass,  fluted,  rolled  or  rough  (excess  of  1  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.  dutiable  at  same  rates)  - 


Free  . 
(n.e.). 
(n.e.). 


20% . . . 

(n.e.). 


m  • 


(n.e.) 
(n.e.) 


40%  

30%  

do  

20%  

30%;  40%. 
do  


Me  lb... 
l^clb.. 
40c  gro. , 
He  lb... 
Mc  lb.., 
40c  gro. 


He  lb..., 
lj^c  lb.., 
40c  gro. , 
Helb... 
iy8c  lb.., 
40c  gro. 


He  lb. 
do  


40%. 


do.. 


lclb  

IHc  lb  

sib  

2c~lb   

2ysc  lb  

2V6c  lb  

mc  ib  

2^c  lb  


2^jc  sq.  ft.. 
4c  sq.  ft.... 
15c  sq.  ft. .. 
20(3  sq.  ft... 


Prct 


U  ton. 
$1.50  ton. 
.$3  ton. 


25%  . 


00%  . 

55%. 


00%  . . 


35%  

90c  100. 

each. 
10c  gro.&  15% 
45%  


lc  lb..., 
l^clb... 
50c  gro. , 

lclb  

l^c  lb... 
50c  gro.. 


lc  lb.... 
l^c  lb.. 
50c  gro. 
lc  lb.... 
l^clb.. 


Hi 

so., 
29. 
49.1 

53.  { 

80.4950c  gro. 


lc  lb. 
do.... 


00%. 


do. 


.5?  ]%e  lb.... 
321%clb.... 
.772%clb.... 
A92UO  lb.... 
.603||c  II). 
.003%c  lb. 
.603340  lb. 
,004%c  lb. 

,04|4C  sq.  ft.. 
.220c  sq.  ft. . 
'"15c  sq.  ft. 
JOc  sq.  ft.. 


22.47 
25.84 
03.58 
35 
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ARTICLES. 


Law  of  1894. 


Law  of  1897. 


Ad 
val. 


Not  exceeding  10x15  in.  sq  

Above  10x15  in.  and  not  exceeding  16x24  in 

Not  exceeding  16x21  in.  sq  

Above  ltfx24  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x30  in 

All  above  24x30  in  

E'late  glass,  fluted,  rolled  or  rough  ground,  smoothed 
or  otherwise  obscured  (excess  of  1  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
dutiable  at  same  rates)— 

Not  exceeding  16x24  in.  sq  

Above  16x24  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x30  in 
Above  21x30  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x60  in 

All  above  24x60  in  

Plate  glass,  cast,  polished,  finished  or  unfinished,,  and 
unsilvered— Not  exceeding  16x24  in.  sq 


He  sq.  ft.. 
%c  sq.  ft.  . 
lc  sq.  ft. . . 
l^aC  sq.  ft. 


Pr  ct. 

  He  sq.  ft  . 

29.21  %c  sq.ft... 
29.21  %c  sq.  ft.., 
22.UI1KC  sq.  ft.. 
32.361MC  sq.  ft., 


5c  sq.  ft  

8c  sq.  ft  

22.4c  sq.  ft.. 
35c  sq  ft  


5c  sq.  ft. 


Above  16x24  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x30  in  8c.  sq.  ft 


Above  24x30  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x60  in. 

All  above  24x60  in  

Plate  glass,  cast,  polished,  silvered— 

Not  exceeding  16x24  in.  sq  

Above  )6x24  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x30  in.. 
Above  24x80  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x60 in,.. 
All  above  24x60  in.. 


Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  silvered  and  look- 
ing-glass plates— Not  exceeding  16x24  in  


22^c  sq.  ft.. 
35c  sq.  ft  


(5c  sq.  ft. .. 
10c  sq.  ft. 
23c  sq.  ft.. 
38c  sq.  ft. . 


Above  16x24  in.  and  not  exceeding  21x30  in, 

Above  24x30  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x60  in  

All  above  24x60  in  

Cylinder,  crown  and  common  window  glass,  unpol 
ished,  when  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded 
enameled,  beveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved 
stained,  colored  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  dec- 
orated—Not  exceeding  10x15  in.  sq  

Above  10x15  in.  and  not  exceeding  16x24  in 
Above  16x24  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x30 in 
Above  24x30  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x36  in 

All  above  24x36  in  

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  unsilvered,  when 
ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled 
beveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved,  stained 
colored  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated— 

Not  exceeding  16x24  in.  sq  

Above  16x24  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x30  in  

Above  24x30  In.  but  not  exceeding  24x60  in  

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  silvered,  wThen 
ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled 
beveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved,  stained, 
colored  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated— 

Not  exceeding  16x24  in.  sq  

Above  16x24  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x30  in  

Above  24x30  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x60  in  

All  above  24x60  in  

Plate  glass,  cast,  polished,  silvered,  when  ground, 
obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled,  beveled, 
etched,  embossed,  engraved,  stained,  colored  or 
otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated— 

Not  exceeding  16x24  in  

Above  16x24  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x30  in 
Above  24x30  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x60  in 

All  above  24x60  in    

Plate  glass,  cast,  polished,  unsilvered,  when  ground, 
obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled,  beveled, 
etched,  embossed,  engraved,  stained,  colored  or 
otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated— 

Not  exceeding  16x24  in.  sq  

Above  16x24  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x30  in 
Above  24x30  in.  and  not  exceeding  24x60  in, 

All  above  24x60  in  

Spectacles,  eyeglasses,  goggles,  opera  glasses  and  other 

optical  instruments  and  frames,  gross  

Spectacles,  eyeglasses,  goggles  and  frames  for  same 

—  Valued  at  not  over  40  cts.  per  dozen  

Valued  at  over  40  cts.  and  not  over  $1.50  per  doz 

Valued  at  over  $1.50  per  doz  , 

Lenses  of  glass  or  pebble,  wholly  or  partly  manufac- 
tured  

Lenses  of  glass  or  pebble,  ground  and  polished  to  a 
spherical,  cylindrical  or  prismatic  form,  and 
ground  and  polished  piano  or  coquill  glasses, 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  with  the  edges 

unground  

If  with  their  edges  ground  or  beveled 


6c  sq.  ft  

10c  sq.  ft  

23c  sq.  ft  

38c  sq.  ft  


14.04'8c  sq.  ft  

64.9012c  sq.  ft  

109.7222i£c  sq.  ft... 
"4.17  35c  sq.  ft  


24.64 
35. 47 
88.39 


lclb  &  10%.. 
IV  lb.  &  iO'V 
H;4e  ib.&  10',., 
2c  lb.  &  10%.. 
23^clb.  &  10%, 


2^csqft&10% 
4c  sq.  ft.&  10% 
15c  sq.ft.  &10% 


J 

6c  sq.ft.  &  10% 
10c  sq.ft.&10% 
23c  sq.ft.&10% 
38csq.ft.&  10% 


fic  sq.ft.  &10% 
10c  sq.ft. &  10% 
23c  sq.f  t.&  10% 
38csq.ft.&10% 


5csq.ft.&  10% 
8c  sq.ft.&10%. 
22^csqft&10% 
35c  sq.ft.*  10 f, 


8c  sq.  ft  

10c  sq.  ft... 
22^0  sq.  ft. 
sq.ft... 


25.22 
26.39 
31.38 
22.7938c 


11c  sq.  ft 
13c  sq.  ft. 
25c  sq.  ft. 
*  sq.ft., 


23. 
32.71 
47.80 
79 


llcsq.ft  . 
13c  sq.  ft.. 
25c  sq.  ft., 
"  sq.  ft., 


1638c 


15, 
25.32 
38.21 
19.09 
71. 8 


621%c  lb  &5%.. 
"l%c  lb  &5%.. 

2J|C  lb&5%.. 
._2%c  lb  &5%.. 
303%c  lb  &5%.. 


20.62 
24.63 


4c  sq.  ft.  &5% 
6c  sq.  ft.  &5% 
15c  sq.  ft.&5% 


22.2: 
29.70 
51.03 


13.51 
31.02 
50.15 


;.46 


35%. 


Ucsq.ft.&5% 
13c  sq.  ft.&5% 
,25c  sq.  ft.&5% 
38c  sq.  ft.&  5% 


lie  sq.  ft.&5% 
13c  sq.  ft.&5% 
25c  sq.  ft.&5% 
38c  sq.  f  t.&  5% 


23.538c  sq.  ft.  &  5% 


12c  sq.  ft.«,« 
 l.ft.&5% 


76.4622J^csq 
47.27  "~  ' 


35c  sq.  ft.&£ 


Pr  ct. 
38.46 
38.46 
38.46 
27.71 
37.76 


22.46 
9L 35 
109.72 
74.17 

39.42 
44.34 


46.23 
34.31 
34.11 
22.79 

43.25 
42.52 
51.96 
79.16 


12.72 
27.98 
43.25 
18.08 
U7.35 


27.50 
30.61 
49.67 


11.48 

32.33 
48.65 


26.65 
40.57 
71.46 
42.47 


20c  doz.  &  15% 
45c  doz.  &  20% 
50%. 


10c  doz  &  4 
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TARIFFS  OF  1894  AND  1897. 


ARTICLES. 


Law  Of  1894.  fj* 


Law  of  1897. 


CJlass  slides  for  magic  lanterns  and  fusible  enamel 

stiips  of  glass,  not  more  than  three  inches  wide, 
ground  or  polished  on  one  or  both  sides  to  a  cyl- 
indrical or  prismatic  form,  and  glass  slides  for 
magic  lanterns  

Opera  and  field  glasses,  telescopes,  microscopes,  pho- 
tographic and  projecting  lenses  and  other  optical 
Instruments,  and  frames  or  mountings  for  the 
same,  not  specially  provided  for  

Stained  or  painted  window  glass  and  stained 

painted  glass  windows,  and  hand,  pocket  or  table 
mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size  144  sq.  in.,  with  or 
without  frames  or  cases,  of  whatever  material 

composed  

All  other  manufactures  of  glass,  or  of  which  glas^ 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  provided  for  

Fivste,  manufactures  of  

Stained  or  painted  window  glass  and  stained  or 
painted  glass  windows,  mirrors  not  exceeding  in 
size  144  sq.  in.,  with  or  without  frames  or  cases, 
and  all  glass  or  manufactures  of  which  glass  or 
pasteisthe  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  provided  for  

Glass,  broken,  and  old  glass,  which  cannot  be  cut  for 
use  and  titonly  to  be  remanufactured  

Fusible  enamel  

Murble  and  stone  and  manufactures  of— Marble  or 
onyx— In  blocks,  rough  or  squared,  of  all  kinds... . 
Veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed  or  otherwise,  includ- 
ing marble  slabs  and  marble  paving  tiles  

(Veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed  or  otherwise,  includ- 
ing marble  slabs  and  marble  paving  tiles, or  mosaic 
cubes,  containing  less  than  4  in.  each;  but  in 
measurement  no  slab,  tile  or  cube  shall  be  com- 
puted at  less  than  1  in.  in  thickness.) 

Marble,  in  block,  rough  or  squared  only  

Onyx,  in  block,  rough  or  squared  only  

Marble  or  onyx,  sawed  or  dressed— Over  2  in.  in 

thickness  

Slabs  or  paving  tiles  of  marble  or  onyx,  containing 
not  less  than  4  superficial  in.— Not  more  than  1 

in.  in  thickness,  superficial  ft  

More  than  1  in.  and  not  more  than  in.  in  thickness 
More  than  1)4  in.  and  not  more  than  2  in.  in  thickness 

(if  rubbed  in  whole  or  in  part,  3c  per  superficial  ft.  in 
addition.) 

Mosaic  cubes  of  marble,  onyx  or  stone,  not  exceed- 
ing 2  cubic  in.  in  size— If  loose  

If  attached  to  paper  or  other  material  

All  manufactures  of,  including  onyx,  not  specially 

provided  for  

Manufactures  of  agate,  alabaster,  chalcedony,  chrys 
olite,  carnelian,  garnet,  jasper,  jet,  malachite, 
marble,  onyx  or  rock  crystal,  including  clock 
cases  with  or  without  movements,  not  specially 

provided  for  in  this  act  

Agate,  manufactures  of ,  n.  e.  s  

-Alabaster,  manufactures  of  

,5 et— Manufactures  of,  all  other,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  

Coral,  manufactures  of  

Stone— Burr  storie,  manufactured  or  bound  up  into 

millstones  

Treestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone  and  other 
building  or  monumental  stone,  except  marble, 
not  specially  provided  for — 

Undressed  or  unmanufactured   

Hewn,  dressed  or  polished  

Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished  

j51atest  slate  chimney  pieces,  mantels,  slabs  for  tables, 

and  all  other  manufactures  of  slate  

Slate  rooting  

Hones  and  whetstones  

Polishing  and  burnishing  stones  


35$. 


do.  . 


Free  . 

2556... 


'>0c  cu.  ft. 
85c  cu.  ft. 


45%. 


do.. 


Free  . 


c  cu.ft . 

0%  

10%  

20%  

do. 


Free  . 
Free  . 


Schedule  C— Metals  and  Manufactures  of 
Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of— Iron  ores- 
All  other  ore  

Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore,  also  the 
dross  or  residuum  from  burnt  pyrites.  (See  above 


40c  ton . 


PrcU 


45% . 


10%  (n.  e.).. 

25%  , 


25 

29.3365c  cu.  ft 


$1.10  cu.  ft.. 


65c  cu.  ft. 
$1.50  cu.  ft. 


l.lOcu.  ft. 


12c  sup'l  ft. 
15c  sup'l  ft. 
18c  supvl  ft. 


lc  lb.  &  20% 
20csup.ft&35% 


25.51 


50%. 


do., 
do., 
do.. 

do., 
do.. 

15%. 


12c  cu.  ft.. 

50%  

$1.75  ton.. 


20%.... 

do  

Free, 
(n.  e.). 


40c  ton. 


TARIFFS   OF  1894  AND  1897. 


1G9 


Law  of  1894. 


Ad 
u<il. 


Law  of  1897. 


Manganese  ore  

Provided.  That  in  levying  and  collecting  the  duty  on 
such  ores  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the 
weight  of  the  ore  on  account  of  moisture  which 
may  be  chemically  or  physically  combined  there- 
with. 

Basic  slag,  ground  or  unground  

Iron  in  pigs,  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferro-manganese 

and  ferro-silicon— Ferro-silicon  

Spiegsleisen  and  ferro-manganese  

All  other   

Scrap  iron  and  steel,  waste  or  refuse,  lit  only  to  be  re 

manufactured— Iron,  wrought  and  cast  

Steel  

Bar  iron— Rolled  or  hammered,  comprising— 
Flats  not  less  than  1  in.  wide  nor  less  than  %  in.  thick 
Flats  less  than  1  in.  wide  or  less  than  %  in.  thick; 
round  iron  less  than  %  in.  thick  and  not  less  than 
7-16  in.  in  diameter,  and  sq.  iron  less  than  %  in.sq. . 
Round  iron  not  less  than  %  in.  in  diameter  and  sq. 

iron  not  less  than  %  in.  square  

Bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  iron  not  specially  provided  for 
and  round  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  7-16  in 

in  diameter  

Bars,  blooms,  billets  or  sizes  or  shapes  of  any  kind,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel 
All  other  slabs,  blooms,  loops  or  other  forms  less  fin 
ished  than  iron  in  bars  and  more  advanced  than 

pig  (except  castings)  

Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  car-truck 
channels,  T  T,  columns  and  posts,  or  parts  or  sec- 
tions of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams 
and  building  forms,  together  with  all  other  struct 

ural  shapes,  of  iron  or  steel  

Boiler  or  other  plate  iron  or  steel  (except  saw  plates;, 
not  thinner  than  No.  10  wire  gauge,  sheared  or 
unsheared,  and  skelp  iron  or  steel,  sheared  or 
rolled  in  grooves— Valued  at  lc  per  lb.  or  less 

Valued  above  lc  and  not  above  Va^c  per  lb  

Valued  above  l^c  and  not  above  4c  per  lb  

Valued  above  4c  

Boiler  and  other  plate,  iron  or  steel,  except  crucible 
plate  steel  and  saw  plates,  etc.— 

Valued  at  lc  per  lb.  or  less  

Valued  above  lc  and  not  above  2c  per  lb  

Valued  above  2c  and  not  above  4c  per  lb  

Valued  above  4c  per  lb  

Anchors,  or  parts  thereof,  mill  irons  and  mill  cranks, 
of  wrought  iron,  and  wrought  iron  for  ships,  and 
forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  for  vessels,  steam  en- 
gines and  locomotives,  or  parts  thereof,  weighin. 

each  25  lbs.  or  more  

Forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forged  iron  and  steel  com- 
bined, not  specially  provided  for  


Free. . 


Free... 

?4ton  . 

do  

do  


.6c  lb... 


8c  lb... 
$12  ton  . 


5c  lb. 


6c  lb.. 


5c  lb. 
6c  lb. 

m% .... 


Do.. 


Antifriction  ball  forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  orof  com- 
bined iron  or  steel  

Hoop,  band  or  scroll  iron  or  steel,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  

Hoop,  band  or  scroll,  or  other  iron  or  steel,  valued  at 
3c  per  lb.  or  less,  8  in.  or  less  in  width  and  less 
than  %  of  1  in.  thick— 

Not  thinner  than  No.  10  wire  gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20 

wire  gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge  

Hoop,  band  or  scroll  iron  or  steel  (excepting  tin 
plates,  terne  plates  and  tagger's  tin),  galvanized 
or  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or 
any  alloy  of  those  metals  —  Thinner  than  No.  10 

and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  25  wire  gauge  

Steel  bands  or  strips,  suitable  for  making  band  saws— 

Untempered.^  

Tempered  or  tempered  and  polished  

Ties  lor  baling  cotton,  cut  to  lengths,  punched  or  not 

pu  iched.  with  or  without  buckles  

Bars  or  rails  for  railways— Flat  rails,  punched- 

Iron  or  steel  

T  rails  and  other  railway  bars— Iron  

Steel,  or  in  part  of  steel  


\%q  lb. 

35%.... 


30%. 


95c  lb  . . 
1.35c  lb  . 


(n.e.). 
(n.e.)  . 


Free  . 


Pr  ct. 


Free. 


$1  ton. 

17.08 $4  ton., 
16. r  ' 
22.- 


do. 
do.... 


do  

do  


23.94 


21.75 


do  

do  , 

•8c  lb  

ton.., 

.5c  lb..... 


45.44 


do. 


5c  lb  

.6c  lb  

lc  lb  

25%  


28.08 


l^c  lb... 


2335%. 
do.. 


Est.  .6c lb.. 


5c  lb. 


6c  lb. 
8c  per  lb. 


80c  lb. 
lc  lb  


3c  lb.  &  20% 
6c  lb.  &  20$ 


5c  lb...... 

$7.84  ton. 

do. 

do. 
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Law  of  1894. 


Law  of  1897. 


Iron  

Steel  

Railway  fish  plates  or  splice  bars,  of  iron  or  stool. 
Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  including 
iron  or  steel  known  as  common  or  black  tagger's 
iron  or  steel, and  skelp  iron  or  steel,  valued  at  3c  per 
lb.  or  less— Thinner  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner 
than  No.  20  wire  gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  than  No.  25  w  i  re 
gauge  

Thinner  than  No  25  wire  gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  25  wire  gauge  and  not  thinner  than 
No.  32  wire  gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  32  wire  gauge  

Corrugated  or  crimped  

Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel  (except  ing  what  are 
commercially  known  as  tin  plates,  tet fle  plates, 
and  tagger's  tin),  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc 
or  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  these 
metals— Thinner  than  No.  ID  and  not  thinner  th 
No.  20  wire  gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  than  No.  25  wire 
gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  25  wire  gauge  

Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  including 
iron  or  steel  known  as  common  or  black  tagger's 
iron  or  steel,  and  skelp  iron  or  steel,  valued  at  3c 
per  lb.  or  less,  galvanized,  or  coated  with  zinc  or 
spelter  or  other  metals  or  alloy  thereof— 

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  than  No.  25  wire 
gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  25  wire  gauge  

Sheets  and  whites  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid,  or  by  any 
other  matei  ial  or  process,  and  cold  rolled,  smooth- 
ed, not  polished— Thinner  than  No.  10  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  than  No.  25  wire 
gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  23  wire  gauge  

Sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  polished,  planished  or 

glanced  

Sheets  and  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  (excepting  what  are  commercially 
known  as  tin  plates,  terne  plates  and  tagger's  tin), 
pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid,  or  by  any  otner  ma- 
terial or  process,  or  cold  rolled,  smoothed,  not 
polished  -Thinner  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner 
than  No.  20  wire  gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  2U  and  not  thinner  than  No.  25  wire 
gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  25  wire  gauge    

Tin  plates— Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  cr  steel,  or  tag- 
ger's iron,  or  steel  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  cr  with 
a  mixture  of  which  these  metals  are  a  compo- 
nent part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other  process, 
and  commercially  known  as  tin  plates,  terne 
plates  and  tagger's  tin- 
Lighter  than  63  lbs.  per  100  sq.  ft   ... 

All  other  

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms  and  slabs,  by  wl~at> 
ever  process  made;  die  blocks  or  blanks;  billets 
and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars;  steamer, 
crank  and  other  shafts;  shafting;  wrist  or  crank 
pins;  connecting  rods  and  piston  rods;  pressed, 
sheared  or  stamped  shapes;  hammer  molds  or 
swaged  steel;  gun-barrel  molds,  not  in  b.'irs;  al- 
loys used  as  substitutes  for  steel  tools;  all  descrip- 
tions and  shapes  of  dry-sand,  loam  or  iron-molded 
steel  castings ;  and  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes 
not  specially  provided  for— 

Valued  at  lc  per  lb.  or  less  

Valued  at  lc  and  not  above  1.4c  per  lb  

Valued  above  1.4c  and  not  above  1.8c  per  lb.. . 

Valued  above  1.8c  and  not  above  2.2c  per  lb... 

Valued  a  hove  2.2o  and  not  above  3c  per  lb  

Valued  above  3C  arid  not  above  -lc  per  lb  

Valued  above  4c  and  not  above  7c  per  lb  

Valued  above  7c  and  not  above  10c  per  lb  

Valued  above  10c  and  not,  abOVe  13o  jx'r  lb  

Valued  above  Die  and  not  above  16c  per  lb  

Valued  above  10c  per  lb  


$7.81  ton.. 

do  

25%  


8c  lb... 
1.1c  lb. 


l.lo  lb.. 


95c  lb  . 


l.Oriclb. 
1.35c  lb. 


1.05c  lb. 
1.35c  ib. 


3346c  lb. 


37-40c  lb.. 
1 940c  lb  . 


l^c  lb.. 


1340c  lb.. 


3740c  lb. 
1  940c  lb.. 


1  l-5c  lb. 
do  


.3c  lb  

,4c  lb  

.6c  lb  

.7c  lb  

.9c  lb  

!.2c  lb  

1.3c  ib  

9c  lb.... 

2.4c  lb  

2.Nc  lb  

4.7c  lb  


4c  lb. 


8c  lb. 


30.10 


1.1c  lb. 
1.2c  lb. 
l.lc  lb. 


9c  lb.. 


lc  lb... 
1.3c  lb.. 


9c  lb... 
1.3c  lb. 


30.42 


.95c  lb. 


1.05c  lb., 
1.3c  lb.. 


28.35 


!c  lb. 


1.05c  lb. 
1.3c  lb... 


l^c  lb. 
do  


3c  lb,.. 
.Iclb... 

6c  lb... 

7clb... 
60|¥5C  lb.. . 
0711.2c  lb.. 
I!)  1.3c  lb.. 
832c  lb.... 
902.4c  lb.. 
832.8c  lb., 
sf,  1.7c  lb. . 
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Articles. 


Law  of  1894. 


Ad 

val. 


Law  of  1897. 


4c  lb  

He  lb  

l^clb  

l^c  lb  

2c  lb  


Sheets  and  plates  and  saw  plates  of  steel,  not  specially 
provided  tor- 
Valued  above  lc  and  not  above  1.4c  per  lb  4c  lb. 

Valued  above  i.lc  and  not  above  1.8c  per  lb  6c  lb. 

Valued  above  1.8c  and  not  above  2.2c  per  lb  7c  lb  

Valued  above  2.2c  and  not  above  3c  per  lb  9c  lb. 

Valued  above  3c  and  not  above  4c  per  lb  1.2c  lb.. 

Valued  above  4c  and  not  above  7c  per  lb  1.3c  lb.. 

Valued  above  7c  and  not  above  lUc  per  lb  1.9c  lb.. 

Valued  above  10c  and  not  above  13c  per  lb  2.4c  lb.. 

Valued  above  13c  and  not  above  16c  per  lb  2.8c  lb.. 

Valued  above  16c  per  lb   .  4.7c  lb.. 

All  seamless  or  weldless  forms  of  hollow  or  cylindrical 
iron  or  steel,  in  the  rough  or  not  smoothed  or  pol- 
ished, and  less  advanced  in  manufacture  than  fin- 
ished tubes,  whether  known  as  hollow  billets  or 
blanks  or  otherwise,  thinner  than  five-sixteenths 
of  1  in.  in  the  walls.  35%  ad  valorem:  Provided, 
That  all  finished  seamless  or  weldless  iron  or  steel 
tubesshall  be  subiecttoaduty  of  45%  ad  valorem. 
Wire  rods  — liivet,  screw,  fence  and  other  iron  or  steel 
wire  rods,  whether  round,  oval,  flat,  square  or  in 
any  other  shape,  in  coils  or  otherwise,  not  smaller 
than  No.  6  wire  gauge— Valued  at  4c  or  less  per  lb. 

Valued  at  over  4c  per  lb  

Wire,  round  iron  or  steel- 
Not  smaller  than  No.  13  wire  gauge  

Smaller  than  No.  13  and  not  smaller  than  No.  16  wire 
gauge  

Smaller  than  No.  16  wire  gauge  

Valued  at  more  than  5e  per  lb  

All  other  iron  or  steel  wire  and  wire  or  strip  steel,  com- 
monly known  as  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  drill 
rods,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock  and  watch 
wires,  and  all  steel  wires,  whether  polished  or  un 

{>olished,  in  coils  or  straightened,  and  cut  to 
engths.  drawn  cold  through  dies,  and  hat  wire, 
flat  steel  wire,  or  sheet  steel  in  strips,  uncovered 
or  covered  with  cotton,  silk  or  other  material  or 

metal,  valued  above  4c  per  lb  40%. 

Iron  or  steel  or  other  wire  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  including  such  as  is  commonly  known  as 
hat  wire  or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset 
wire,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock  wire  and 
watch  wire,  whether  hat  or  otherwise,  and  corset 
clasps,  corset  steels  am-1  dress  steels,  and  sheet 
st.  el  in  strips  .025  of  an  in.  thick  or  thinner,  any  of 
the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with 
cotton,  silk, 'metal  or  other  material,  valued  at 

more  than  4c  per  lb  

All  other  articles  manuf  actur'd  from  iron  or  steel  wire  lc  lb.  &  40% . 
Wire  cloth  and  wire  netting,  made  in  meshes  of  any 
form  from  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper  or  other  metal. 
Wire  rope  and  wire  strand  —  Made  of  iron  or  steel 

wire— Not  smaller  than  No.  13  wire  gauge  

Smaller  than  No.  13  and  not  smaller  than  No.  16 

wire  gauge  

Smaller  than  No.  16  wire  gauge   

Anvils  

Axles  or  parts  thereof,  axle  bars,  axle  blanks,  orforg- 
ings  for  axles,  of  iron  or  steel,  without  reference 

to  the  stage  or  state  of  manufacture  

Hammers  and  sledges  (blacksmiths'),  track  tools. 

wedges  and  crowbars,  of  iron  or  steel  

Bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  or  bolt  blanks.. 

and  finished  hinges  or  hinge  blanks  of  iron  or  steel 
Card  clothing —  Manufactured  from  tempered  stee" 

wire  

Other  

Castings— Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description  

Cast-iron  vessels,  plates,  stove  plates,  andirons,  sad- 
irons, tailors'  irons  and  hatters'  irons  and  castings 

of  iron  not  specially  provided  for   

Castings,  malleable  iron,  not  specially  provided  for 

Hollow  ware,  coated,  glazed  or  tinned  

Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel- 
Not  less  than  %-ineh  in  diameter  

Less  than  24-inch  and  not  less  than  %-inch  in 

diameter   

Less  than  %-inch  in  diameter  and  not  less  than 

5-16-inch  in  diameter   

Less  than  5-16-inch  in  diameter  3U%  . 


2^c  lb.. 

2Y>c  lb. 
3c  lb... 
l^c  lb. 


l^clb. 
do  

iyzc  ib. 


40c  sq.  ft. 
'Me  sq.  ft. , 
.6c  lb  


PrcU 


.8c  lb  

.9c  lb  

2c  lb  


50%. 
30%. 


.4c  lb.. 
.6c  lb.. 
.7c  lb. 
.9c  lb.. 
1.2c  lb., 
1.3c  lb., 
2c  lb... 
2.4c  lb. 
"e  lb. 


!  .4clb., 
1.9794c  lb., 


36.19 


lMc  lb. 

im  ib. 

2c  lb... 
40% 


45%. 


45%  

45%,  estim'ted 


38.59 214c  lb.. 


'.20 


2^c  lb.. 
3c  lb.... 
011%c  lb.. 


lc  lb... 
Vic  lb.. 

m*  ib.. 


.1845c  sq.  ft. 
.4120c  sq.  ft. 
.94  .4c  lb  


8c  lb.. 
.9c  lb.. 


27 
18 

24.902c  lb 


1%C  lb.. 

l%clb.. 

l%clb. 
3c  lb. . . 
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Articles. 


Law  of  1894. 


Ad 
v.i  l. 


Law  of  1897. 


But  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  shall  pay  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  than  IV/  ad  valorem. 
'Tubes,  pipes,  fiuesor  stays,  boiler  or  other,  of  wrought 

iron  or  steel  

Xiap-welded.  butt-welded,  seamed  or  jointed  iron  or 
steel  boiler  tubes,  pipes,  flues  or  stays,  not  thinner 

than  No.  1(5  wire  gauge  

Welded  cylindrical  furnaces,  made  from  plate  metal 
All  other  iron  or  steel  tubes,  finished  or  unfinished.. . 
•Cutlery— Pen  knives  or  pocket  knives  of  all  kinds,  or 
parts  thereof,  and  erasers,  or  parts  thereof,  wholly 
or  part  ly  manufactured— 

Valued  at  not  more  than  30c  perdoz  

Valued  at  more  than  30c  per  doz.  and  not  exceeding 

50c  per  doz  

Valued  at  more  than  50c  per  doz.  and  not  exeeedingi 

$1  per  doz  

Valued  at  mere  than  $1  per  doz.  and  not  exceeding 

$1.50  perdoz  

Valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  doz.  and  not  exceeding 

$3  per  doz  

Valued  at  more  than  $3  per  doz  

Penknives  or  pocket  knives,  claspknives,  pruning 
knives  and  budding  knives  of  all  kinds,  or  parts 
thereof,  and  erasers  or  manicure  knives,  or  parts 
thereof,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured— 

Valued  at  not  more  than  40c  per  doz  

Valued  over  40c  and  not  over  50c  per  doz  

Valued  over  60c  per  doz.  and  not  over  $1.25  per  doz 

Valued  over  $l.2t>  and  not  over  $3  per  doz  

Valued  over  $3  per  doz  

f*rovided.  That  bladesdiandlesor  other  parts  of  either 
or  any  of  the  foregoing  articles,  imported  in  any 
other  manner  than  assembled  in  finished  knives 
or  erasers,  shall  be  subject  to  no  less  rate  of  duty 
than   herein    provided  for  penknives,  pocket 
knives,  claspknives,  pruning  knives,  manicure 
knives,  and  erasers  valued  at  more  than  50c  and 
not  more  than  $1.50  per  doz. 
[Razors  and  razor  blades,  Wholly  or  partly  finished. 
Razors  or  razor  blades,  finished  or  unfinished- 
Valued  at  less  than  $1.50  per  doz  

Valued  at  more  uian  $1.50  and  less  than  $3  per  doz 

Valued  at  more  than  $3  per  doz  

Scissors  and  shears  

'Scissors  and  shears,  and  blades  for  the  same,  finished 
or  unfinished,  valued  at  not  more  than  50c  per  doz. 
Valued  at  more  than  50c  and  not  more  than  $1.75  per 

doz  

Valued  at  more  than  $1.75  per  doz  

Swords,  sword  blades  and  side  arms  

Table  and  carving  knives  and  forks,  valued  at  more 

than  $4*per  doz.  pieces  

Table  knives,  forks,  steels,  and  all  hunting,  kitchen, 
bread,  butter,  vegetable,  fruit,  cheese,  plumbers', 
painters',  palette  and  artists'  knives;  also  all 
cooks'  and   butchers'  knives,  forks  and  steels; 

not  elsewhere  specified    

Table,  butchers',  carving,  cooks',  hunting,  kitchen, 
bread,  butter,  vegetable,  fruit,  cheese,-  plumbers', 
painters',  palette,  artists'  and  shoe  knives,  forks, 
and  steels,  finished  or  unfinished,  with  handles  of 

mother-of-pearl,  shell  or  ivory  

Of  deer  horn  

Of  hard  rubber,  solid  bone,  celluloid,  or  any  pyroxy 

line  material  

With  handles  of  any  other  material,  13*>c  each,  and 
in  addition,  on  all  the  above,  15%— Provided,  That 
none  of  the  above  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty 

than  45%  •  

Files,  file  blanks,  rasps  and  floats  of  all  cuts  and 

kinds— 4  in.  in  length  and  under  

Over  4  in.  in  length  and  under  9  in  

9  in.  in  length  or  over  

2}4  in-  iu  length  and  under  

Over  2^  in.  in  length  and  under  4]4  in  

Over  4*^  in.  in  length  and  under  7  in  

7  in.  in  length  and  over  

Firearms   -Shotguns,    muzzle-loading,  muskets  and 

sporting  rifles,  and  parts  of  

Shotguns,  sporting,  breech-loading  and  combination 
shotguns  and  rifles,  and  parts  of  


Prct. 


PrcU 


2c  lb. 
2^c  lb. 

35%  


12c  doz.  &  25", 
25c  doz.  &  25% 
40c  doz.  &  25% 
5c  doz.  &  25< 

50%  : . 


35% . 
45%. 


35%. 


35c  doz. . 
00c  doz. . . 
$1  doz.... 


25 

51.09 

51.(50 

54.71 

59.05 
50 


40%  

12c  doz.  &  40% 
00c  doz.  &  40% 
$1.20  doz.  &  40% 
$2.40doz.&40% 


50c  doz.  &  15% 
$1  doz. and  15% 
$1.75  doz.&15% 


15c  doz.  &  15% 

50c  doz.  &  15% 
75c  doz.  &  15% 

35%  


55%. 


45%. 


10c  ea.  &  15% 
12c  ea.  &15% 

5c  ea.  &  15% 


l}4c  ea.  &  15% 


07.51 
5s.  !:• 
;>:>.r; 


30% . 


SOc  doz. 
iOc  doz. 
iT)C  doz. 
$1  doz... 


25%  

0%  est . 
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Law  of  1894, 


Law  of  1897. 


Double-barreled,  sporting,  breech-loading  shotguns, 
combination  shotguns  and  rifles- 
Valued  at  not  more  than  $5  each  

Valued  at  more  than  f>5  and  not  more  than  $10  each. 

Valued  at  more  tfian  $10  eacb  

Double  barrels  for  sporting  breech-loading  shotguns 
and  rifles  further  advanced  in  manufacture  than 

rough  bored  only   

On  all  other  parts  of  such  guns  or  rifles,  and  fittings 
for  such  stocks  or  barrels,  finished  or  unfinished. . 
Double-barreled  sporting  breech -loading  shotguns 
and  rifles  imported  without  a  lock  or  locks  or  other 

fittings  

Single-barreled,  breech-loading   shotguns,  or  parts 
thereof,  except  as  otherwise  specially  provided 

for  in  this  act   

Pistols  

Sheets,  plates,  wares  or  articles  of  iron  or  steel  or 
other  metal,  enameled  or  glazea  with  vitreous 

glasses  

Nails,  spikes  and  tacks- 
Nails  and  spikes,  cut,  of  iron  or  steel    

Nails,  horseshoe,  hob  and  all  other  wrought-iron  or 

steel  nails,  not  specially  provided  for  

Nails,  wire,  made  or  wrought-iron  or  steel  

Not  less  than  1  in.  in  length  and  not  lighter  than  No, 

16  wire  gauge  

Less  than  1  in.  in  length  and  lighter  than  No.  10  wire 

gauge  

Spikes  of  wrought  iron  or  steel    

Nuts  and  washers  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  

Horse,  mule  or  ox  shoes  of  wrought  iron  or  stee 
Tacks,  brads  or  sprigs,  cut— Not  exceeding  10  oz. to  the  M 

Exceeding  16  oz.  to  the  M  

Tacks,  brads  or  spriirs.  cut  

Needles  — For  knitting  or  sewing  machines,  crochet 

and  tape  needles,  and  bodkins  of  metal  

Knitting  and  all  others  not  specially  provided  for 
Needles  for  knitting  or  sewing-machines,  including 

latch  needles,  H  per  thousand  and  30',;  

Crochet  needles  and  tape  needles,  knitting  and  all 
other  needles,  not  specially  provided  for,  and 

bodkins  of  metal,  25%  

Engraved  plates  of  steel  

Stereotype  plates  and  electrotype  plates,  and  plates  of 
other  materials  than  steel,  engraved  and  litho- 
graphed for  printing  

Rivets  of  iron  or  steel  

Saws— Circular  saws  

Crosscut  saws   

H  and.  back  and  other  saws  not  specially  provided  for 

Steel  band  saws,  finished  or  unfinished  

Mill  saws  

Pit  and  drag  saws   .. 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws— 

Yz  in.  and  less  in  length  

Over  3^  in.  and  not  more  than  1  in.  in  length  

Over  1  in.  and  not  more  than  2  in.  in  length  

More  than  2  in.  in  length  

Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs,  stretcher  frames,  tips,  run 
ner  handles,  or  parts  thereof,  made  In  whole  or 

chief  part  of  iron,  steel  or  any  other  metal  

Vessels— Foreign -built  yachts  or  other  foreign-built 
vessels  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  pleasure 
yachts  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 

wrecked  or  condemned  foreign-built  vessels  

Wheels,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and 
steel-tired  wheels,  for  railway  purposes,  whether 
wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  iron  or  steel  loco- 
motive.car,  or  other  railway  tires,  or  parts  thereof. 

wholly  or  partly  manufactured  

Ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms  or  blanks  for  railway 
wheels  and  tires,  without  regard  to  the  degree  of 

manufacture  

Metals  and  manufactures  of— Aluminum— In  crude 
form,  and  alloys  of  any  kind  in  which  aluminum 

is  the  component  of  chief  value  

Plates,  sheets,  bars  and  rods  of  any  kind  in  which 
aluminum  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

value  

Aluminum,  manufactures  of  

Antimeny,  as  regulus  or  metal  


25% . 
do., 
do.. 


25%. 
do.. 


25%. 


0c  lin.  ft.. 

25%  

(n.e.)  

10c  lin.  ft. 
8c  lin.  ft. ., 


10c  lb. 
7c  lb.. 
5c  lb.. 
3c  lb.. 


IMc  lb. 

do  

10c  lb.. 


Prct. 


.50  ea.  &  15% 
U  ea.  &  15% 
$0  ea. 


>  ea,  &  35% 


¥6  ea.  &  35% 


$1  ea.  &  35% 
'5c  ea.  25: 


40%  

.6c  lb.., 
2l4c  lb., 

^clb. 

lclb.... 
lclb..., 

do  

do  

l^C  M. 
l^clb. 


n  M.  &  25% 


25%  . 
do. . 


do  

2c  lb  

?5%  

886c  lin.  ft... 

30%  

10c  lb.  &  2C 
10c  lin.  ft,. 
8c  lin.  ft... 


25 
33 
11 

10.854c  lb. 


12c  lb... 
8^c  lb., 
io  lb.... 


50%.  ... 
(n.e.) 

l^clb., 
l^clb. 
8c  lb... 


35$... 
Free  . 


13c  lb 
45% . . . 
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TARIFFS  OF  1SU4  AND  L&7. 


AltTICLES. 


Law  of  1894. 


Ad 
vol. 


Law  Of  1H97 


Ad 
val. 


..lac . 

,  'do. 


lclb... 


Argentine,  albata  or  German  silver,  unmanufactured..  15%. 

Brass—Bars  or  pigs  10%. 

Old,  and  clippings  from  brass,  or  Dutch  metal,  and  old 
sheathing,  or  yellow  metal,  fit  only  for  remanu- 

f  acture  do . 

Bronze,  powder,  metallics  or  flitters   40%  - 

Bronze  or  Dutch  metal,  in  leaf,  in  packages  o~  jfltJ 
leaves  , 

Aluminum— In  leaves,  in  packages  of  100  leaves. . 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of  — Plates,  rolled,  oaTied! 
brazier's  copper,  sheets,  rods,  pipes  and  co  er 

bottoms   ..30% 

Sheathing  or  yellow  metal,  of  which  copper  is  ~he' 
component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  c  ogxA 
posed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  ungalvanized  jdo . 

Gold  leaf,  in  packages  of  500  leaves   .  .;></;/ 

Silver  leaf,  in  packages  of  500  leaves   ice  . 

Tinsel  wire,  lame  orlahn  Free. 

Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  gold,  silver  or  other  metal,  0c  per  lb.  and 
10%  

-Bullions  and  metai  threads, trimmings  or  other  articles 
not  specially  provided  for,  made  from  tinsel  wire 
lame  or  lahn.  or  of  which  the  same  is  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value,  6c  per  lb.  and  45%.. . 

Bullions  and  metal  thread  of  gold,  silver  or  other 

metals  not  specially  provided  for  25% . 

Lzces,  embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trimmings  or 
other  a>  tides,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
tinsel  wire, lame  or  lahn, bullions  or  metal  threads. 

Lead,  tnd  manufactures  of— Lead  contained  in  silver 

ore  %c  lb. 

jutjad  contained  in  other  ore  and  dross  do . 

Lead  dross,lead  bullion  or  base  bullion, pigs  and  bars, 
molten  and  old  refuse  lead,  run  into  blocks  and 
bars,  and  old  scrap  lead,  tit  only  to  be  remanu- 

f  actured  

Sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glazier's  lead,  and  lead  wire  

Metallic  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  includ 
ing  monazite  sand,  and  metals  unwrought,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act  

Monazite  sand  and  thorite  

Loadstones  and  magnets  

Mica  

Mica,  unmanufactured  

Mica,  cut  or  trimmed  

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any  kind  in  which  nickel 
is  the  material  of  chief  value,  and  nickel  steel  

Nickel  ore,  on  the  nickel  contained  therein  

Nickel  matte,  on  the  nickel  contained  therein  

Pens,  metallic,  except  of  gold  

Gold  pens  

Penholder  tips  and  penholders,  or  parts  thereof  

Pins,  including  pins  with  solid  or  glass  heads,  hair, 
safety,  hat,  bonnet,  shawl  and  belt  pins,  not 
jewelry  do. 

Pins  with  solid  heads,  without  ornamentation,  includ- 
ing hair,  safety,  hat,  bonnet  and  shawl  pins;  any 
of  the  foregoing  composed  wholly  of  brass, 
copper,  iron,  steel  or  other  base  metal,  not 
plated,  and  not  commonly  known  as  jewelry 

Quicksilver  7c  lb. . 

Type  metal  %c  lb. 

Types,  new     h>%. 

Chronometers,  box  or  ship's,  and  parts  thereof  10% . 

Watches  and  parts  of —Watches   25% . 

Watch  cases. movements,glasses  and  parts  of  watches  do . 

Clocks  and  parts  of  do . 

Watch  movements— Having  not  more  than  7  jewels 
If  having  more  than  7  and  not  more  than  11  jewels 
If  having  more  than  11  and  not  more  than  15  jewels 
If  having  more  than  15  and  not  more  than  17  jewels 
If  having  more  than  17  jewels  

Watch  cases  and  parts  of  watches,  including  watch 
dials,  chronometers,  box  or  ship,  and  parts  thereof, 
clocks  and  parts  thereof,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  in  this  act,  whether  separately  packed  or 
otherwise,  not  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque  or  earthen- 
ware. 40%  ad  valorem  

Jewels  for  watchos  or  clocks  Free  . 


(n.e.) 
(n.e.). 
Free  . 
20%... 


tic  lb. 
Free 
Free. 

8c  g: 
25%  . 
do 


TO. 


Prct. 
15 
10 


25%  

(n.e.)  


Free. 
12c  lb.. 


6c  pkg. , 
do  


20  2J^clo. 


80 


2c  lb  

$1.75  pkg.. 
75c  pkg  .. 


5c  lb. 


5c  lb.  &  35% 


47.37 
18.94 


60%.... 

l^clb. 
do  


54.592^clb. 
32.342^clb. 


18.41 


31.77 

25 


31.15 

15 

1 

25 
25 
25 


Prct. 
25 
45 


41.95 


m  ->8 


19.23 


21.05 
o8.24 
138.88 


12.43 


93.75 
37.37 


116.01 
70.66 


6c  lb. 
Free. 


6c  lb.  &20% 
12c  lb.  &  20% 


6c  lb. 
Free. 
Free. 
12c  gross. 

25%  

do  , 


35%.... 
7c  lb... 
l^c  lb. 
25%.... 


35c  ea.  &  25% 
50c  ea.  &  25% 
75c  ea.  &  25% 
~  .25  ea.  &25% 
ea.  &  25% 


!()% . 
10%. 


47.66 

25 
25 


35 

11.66 
62.30 
25 
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Law  of  1894. 


Ad 
val. 


Law  of  1897. 


Zinc  or  spelter,  and  manufactures  of— In  blocks  or  pigs 
Sheets,  not  polished  nor  further  advanced  than  rolled 


Old  and  worn  out.  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. 
Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper, 
nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum  alumi- 
num or  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured,  45%  — 
Cycles  and  parts  of ;  brass,  bronze;  carriages  and  parts 
•  of,  metal,  chief  value;  copper,  gold  and  silver, 
iron  and  steel,  lead,  machinery,  metals  not  else- 
where specified,  nickel,  pewter,  platinum — 
Tin,  manufactures  of— 
All  manufactures  of,  not  specially  provided  for 


lc  lb..., 
l^c  lb. 
Uo  lb.. 


Foil. 


Zinc. 

Cabinet  of  old  coins  and  medals  and  other  collections 
of  antiquities 


85$. 

do., 
do., 
do.. 


Free  . 


Schedule  D— Wood,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Timber— Used  for  spars  and  in  building  wharves  

Hewn  and  sawed  

Squared  or  sided,  not  specially  provided  for  

Hewn  or  sawed,  squared  or  sided  

All  other  , 

Lumber  (law  of  1897)—  Boards,  planks,  deals  and  other 
sawed  lumber— Of  whitewood,  sycamore  and  bass- 
wood— Not  planed  or  finished  

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side  

Planed  or  finished  on  two  sides  

Planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved  

Planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved  

All  sawed  lumber  not  specially  provided  for— 

Not  planed  or  finished  

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side  

Planed  or  finished  on  two  sides  

Planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved  

Planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved  

Boards,  planks,  deals  and  other  sawed  lumber  not 
elsewhere  specified  (law  of  1894) — 

Not  planed  or  finished  

Planed  or  finished  

Kindling  wood  in  bundles  not  exceeding  %  cubic  ft. 
each,  three-tenths  of  lc  per  bundle;  if  in  larger 
bundles  three-tenths  of  lc  for  each  additional  " 

cubic  ft.  or  fractional  part  thereof  

Railroad  ties  

Posts,  fence  and  paving,  and  telephone  and  telegraph 

poles  

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals  and  all  forms  of  sawed 
cedar,  lignum-vitae,  lancewood,  ebony,  box,  grana- 
dilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satin  wood  and  all 
other  cabinet  woods  not  further  manufactured 

than  sawed  

Wood,  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for. . . . 

Veneers  of  wood  

Clapboards      

Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last,  wagon,  oar,  gun  and  head- 
ing blocks,  and  all  like  blocks  or  sticks,  rough 
hewn  or  sawed  only 
!Laths. 


Free  . 
Free  . 
Free . 
Free  . 
Free  . 


Free  . 
Free  . 
Free  . 
Free  . 
Free  . 

Free  , 
Free  . 
Free  . 
Free  . 
Free  . 


Free. 
Free. 


(n.e.). 
Free  . 


10%. 


do. ... 
Free . 


Pickets  and  palings  

Staves  of  all  kinds  

Shingles  

Shooks,  sugar  box,  and  packing  boxes  and  packing 

box  shooks  

Shooks,  sugar  box,  and  packing  boxes  and  packing-box 

shooks  

Casks  and  barrels,  empty  

Barrels  or  boxes  containing  oranges,  lemons  or  limec 
exclusive  of  contents— 

Of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture  

Of  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States  

Chair  cane,  or  reeds  wrought  or  manufactured  from 

rattans  or  reeds  , 

Osier  or  willow,  prepared  for  basketmakers'  use  

Osier  or  willow,  manufactures  of  

Toothpicks  

Butchers'  and  packers'  skewers  

Furniture,  cabinet  or  house,  wholly  or  partly  finished 


Free  . 
Free  . 
Free  . 
Free  . 
Free  . 


Free  . 
20%... 


15:,. 


io% . . . 

20% . . . 
25% . . . 
35%... 
(n.e.)., 
25%... 


Prct, 
30.13 

23 

46.01 


l^c  lb. 
352c  lb... 
lc  lb... 


45%. 

do., 
do., 
do.. 


lc  cu.  ft. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


$1  M  ft. 
$1.50  M  ft. 
+2  M  ft. 
do. 

$2.50  M  ft. 

$2  M  ft. 
$2.50  M  ft. 
~~  M  ft. 
.  M  f  t. 
13.50  M  ft. 


Mfi  Hcu.  ft. 

WS  ■ 


do  

$1.50  M. 


20%.... 
25c  M. . 
10%  ... 

do  

30c  M. 


30%. 


do.  . 


10%. 

20%. 


2c  M  and  15$ 
40c  M. 

35%  
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Articles. 


Ail  other  manufactures  of  wood,  or  Of  which  wood  is 
t  he  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  

Carriages  and  parts  of,  wood  chief  value  

.Agricultural  implements— Wood,  chief  value  

Other  n.  e.  s  


25$ . . . 
do.  ... 
do. ... 
Free  . 


Schedule  E— Sugar. 
Molasses,  testing  hy  the  polariscope— Not  above  40 deg 

Above  40  deg.  and  not  above  56  cleg  

Above  56  deg  

Sugars,  all  not  above  No.  lt'»  Dutch  standard  in  color, 
tank  bottoms,  sugar  (trainings  and  sugar  sweep- 
ings, sirups  of  cane  juice,  melada,  concentrated 
melada.  concrete  and  concentrated  molasses— 
Beet,  testing  not  above  75  deg.,  and  .035c  for  each  addi- 
tional deg  *.  

Beet  (if  export  bounty  is  paid)  

Cane,  testing  not  above  75  deg.,  and  .035c  for  each  addi 

tional  deg  

Cane  <if  export  bounty  is  paid)  

Sugar,  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  juice  or  beet  juice 
melada,  concentrated  melada.  concrete  and  con 
centrated  molasses— Above  No.  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard in  color,  and  discolored- Beet  

Beet  (if  bounty  is  paid  by  exporting  country)  

Cane  

Cane  (if  bounty  is  paid  by  exporting  country)  

Maple  

Maple  

Maple  sirup  

■Glucose  or  grape  sugar  

Sugar  eane,  in  its  natural  state  

Saccharine  

Sugar  candy  and  confectionery,  not  elsewhere  spec- 
ified, made  wholly  or  in  part  of  sugar,  and  sugars 
after  being  refined,  when  tinctured,  colored  or  in 

any  way  adulterated  

The  weight  of  paper  or  other  immediate  wrappers, 
tickets,  labels,  cans,  cartons,  boxes  or  coverings, 
other  than  the  outer  packing  case  or  other  cover- 
ing, shall  be  included  in  the  dutiable  weight  of 
She  merchandise. 
Satgar  candy  and  all  confectionery— 

Valued  at  15c  per  lb.  or  less  

Valued  at  more  than  15c  per  lb  


Free  

2c  gal  

4c  gal  


40%  &  .lclb.. 


40%  

40%  &  Ac  lb.. 


401  &  %c]b... 
40%  &i>-40e  lb. 
40%  &  J^c  lb... 
10%,  &  IMOc  lb. 

40%  

()'■  &^clb... 

(n.e.)  

15%  

(n.e.)  

25%   


35%. 


Schedule  F— Tobacco,  and  Manufactures  of. 
Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of— Leaf  tobacco,  suitable 

for  cigar  wrappers— Not  stemmed  

Not  stemmed  

Stemmed  

Xjeaf,  other,  unmanufactured— Not  stemmed  

stemmed  

All  other  

All  other  manufactures  of   

SnuS  and  snuff  flour,  manufactured  of  tobacco, 
ground  dry,  or  damp,  and  pickled,  scented  or 

otherwise  

Cigars  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds  

Cigarettes  and  paper  cigars,  including  wrappers.. . 

Schedule  Q— agricultural  Pkoducts  and 
Provisions. 

Animal  not  elsewhere  specified— Cattle  

Valued  at  more  than  $20  per  head,  if  less  than  one 

year  old  

Valued  at  not  more  than  $14  per  head  

Valued  at  more  than  $14  per  head  

Hogs  (swine)  

Horses— Valued  at  less  than  $150  each  

Valued  at  $150  and  over  

Mules— Valued  at  less  than  $150  each  

Valued  at  $150  and  over  

Sheep— Less  than  one  year  old  

One  year  old  or  more  

All  other  animals  

Brea-datuffs— Barley  

Barley  malt    

Barley,  pearled,  patent  or  hulled  

Buckwheat  

Corn  or  maize    


Latv  of  1S94. 


501b.. 
lb.... 

$2.25  lb. 
">c  lb... 
50c  lb... 
40c  lb... 
do  


50c  lb  

lb.  &25%.. 
do  


20%  . 


20  . 

10% . 
20%. 
:m. 

20% . 

20%,. 

20%  . 
20%. 

■m. 

40%  . 

:()%. 

20%  . 
d«.  . 


Ad 

val. 


Pr  ct. 


Law  of  1897. 


35% . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 


12.52 


40 

44.31 


40 

44.51 


95c  lb., 
do  


48.  Oh 
48.  OS 
41.21 
•18.10 
40 

41.03 
20 
15 
10 

2a 


124 

124.29 


03. 01 
105 

222.  Or. 
238.11 


138.. S3 
112.60 
132.02 


(n.e.).. 
3c  gal.. 
6c  gal.. 


1.05c  lb  

do  

do  

do  

4c  lb  

do  

do  

l^c  lb  

20%  

$1.50  lb.  &  10% 


(See  below.) 


4c  lb.  &15%. 


20*] 


85  lb.. 

do  

$2.50  lb. 
5c  lb.... 
50c  lb.... 

55c  lb  

do  


do  

*4.50  lb.  &  25%  1 


$2hd. 
$3.75  hd. 

$1.50  hd. 
$30  hd. . . 

25%  

$30  hd  . . 

■>e  lid! ' ' 
$1.50  hd. 

m  

m  bu... 


bu  

2c  lb  

15c  bu  

d«  
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Law  of  1894. 


Law  of  1897. 


Corn  meal  

Cotton,  raw,  unmanufactured  

Macaroni,  vermicelli  and  similar  preparations.. 
Oats. 


20%... 
Free  . 
20%. .. 
do. 


Oatmeal  15%.  . 

Oat  hulls  Free  . 

Rice- Cleaned  l^c  lb.. 

Uncleaned  .8c  lb.. 

Paddy  %c  lb. 

Rice  flour,  rice  meal,  and  broken  rice  which  will  pass 
through  a  wire  sieve  known  commercially  as 
No.  12 

Rye. 


Rye  flour  

Tapioca,  cassava  or  cassada    

Farina   . 

Sago,  in  flake,  pearl  or  flour  

Arrowroot  flour  

Wheat  ,  

Wheat  flour  

Dairy  products— Butter,  and  substitutes  therefor  

Cheese  

Milk— Fresh  

Preserved  or  condensed,  including  weight  of  pack- 
age   

Sutfar  of  

Vegetables— Beans  

Prepared  or  preserved— Beans,  peas  and  mushrooms, 
in  tins,  jars,  bottles  or  otherwise  

Pickles  and  sauces  

Beans,  peas  and  mushrooms,  prepared  or  preserved, 
in  tins,  jars,  bottles  or  similar  packages,  2'^c  per 
lb.  and  15%,  including  the  weight  of  all  coverings 
and  packing  material;  all  vegetables,  prepared 
or  preserved,  including  pickles  and  sauces  of  ali 
kinds,  not  specially  provided  for,  and  fish  paste 
or  sauce,  40?/ 

Cabbages  

Cider. 


4c  lb.. 
M .... 

do  

i-  ree  . . 
Free  . . 
Free  . . 
Free  . . 

lo. 


4c  lb., 
do.  ... 
Free  . 


2c  lb.. 
r>c  lb.. 
20% . . . 


do.  . 


Eggs  

Yolks  of  

Albumen— Egg  or  dried  blood  . 
Dried  blood,  when  soluble — 


Free . . 
Free  . . 
8c  doz. 
(n.e.).. 


Hay. 
Honey. 


Hops  

Hop  extract  and  lupulin., 

Onions  

Garlic. 


$2  ton... 
10c  gal. 
8c  lb.... 


Peas— Dried 

Split  

Green,  in  bulk  or  packages  

Other,  in  cartons,  papers  or  small  packages 
Plants,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines- 
Fruit  plants,  tropical  and  semi-tropical,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagation  or  cultivation..  

Stocks,  cuttings  or  seedlings  of  Myrobolan  plum,  Ma- 

haleb  or  Mazzard  cherry,  3  years  old  or  less  

Stocks,  cuttings  or  seedlings  of  pear,  apple.quince  and 
the  St.  Julien  plum,  3  years  old  or  less,  and  ever- 
green seedlings  

Rose  plants,  budded,  grafted  or  grown  on  their  own 

roots  

Stocks,  cuttings  and  seedlings  of  all  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  and 
vines,  manetti,  multiflora  and  brier  rose,  and  all 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vines,  commonly  known 

as  nursery  stock,  unless  otherwise  specified  

Orchids,  lily  of  the  valley,  azaleas,  palms  and  other 
plants  used  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers 

or  decorative  purposes  

Orchids,  palms,  dracaenas,  crotons  and  azaleas  

Tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissi,  jonquils,  lilies, lilies  of  the 
valley  and  all  other  bulbs,  bulbous  roots  or  corms 

which  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers  

Natural  flowers  of  all  kinds,  preserved  or  fresh,  suit- 
able for  decorative  purposes  

Potatoes.. .  

Seeds,  not  elsewhere  specified— Castor  beans  or  seeds. 

Linseed  or  flaxseed  

Poppy  and  other  oil  seeds  


20c  bu. 
(n.e.).. 
20c  bu. 
50c  bu. 
Free  . . 
lc  lb... 


Free  . 
do  


15c  bu. 
25c  bu. 
20c  bu. 
de  


Tret 
20 


100.24 
51.99 
4S.70 


20c  bu  

Free. 

l^c  lb  

15c  bu  

lc  lb  

10c  100  lbs. 
2c  lb....... 

134c  lb  

%Q  lb,  


18.81 

20 

20 


20 
20 

21.74 


4c  lb  

10c  bu  

^clb  

F^ee. 
25%  (n.e.). 
Free. 
Free. 

25c  bu  

25%  

9o  lb  

do  

2c  gal  


25.04 
37.84 
20 

30 
80 


2c  lb.... 
5c  lb.... 
45c  bu. . 

2^c  lb. 

40%  


3c  each.. 
5c  gal... . 
5c  doz. . . 


21.82 
20.  i: 


14.81 
19.22 


3c  lb. 
i^clb. 
U  ton  . . 
20c  gal. 
12c  lb... 
50%..'... 

bu.. 
lclb. 
30c  bu.  . 
40c  bu.  . 
do. 

lc  lb.... 


9340c 


l  est  

50c  M  &  15% 

$1  M  &  15% 
2%c  ea. 


25%,  est., 
25%  


25%. 


20.63 


,  25% . . . . 
25c  bu. 

do  

18.06;do  

14.93ll5c  bu. 
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Articles. 


Law  of  1894. 


Law  of  1897. 


Garden  seeds,  agricultural  and  other  seeds,  not  spe- 

cially  provided  for  

Canary  seed  

Straw 


Teazles  

Vegetables,  other,  in  their  natural  state  

Fish— Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  other- 
wise—In tin  boxes- 
Whole  boxes,  measuring  not  more  than  5x4x8)4  in. . 
Half  boxes,  measuring  not  more  than  5x4x1%  in 
Quarter  boxes,  measuring  not  more  than  4Mx3J^xl^ 


10%... 
Free  . 
15%... 
do. . . . 
10%... 


In  any  other  form  

In  cans  or  packages  made  of  tin  or  other  materials 
except  anchovies  and  sardines  and  rish  packed  in 
any  other  manner  not  specially  provided  for— 

Herring,  mackerel,  salmon,  other  

Fish  known  or  labeled  as  anchovies. sardines, sprats, 
brislings,  sardels  or  sardellen,  packed  in  oil  or 
otherwise,  in  bottles,  jars,  tin  boxes  or  cans,  shall 
be  dutiable  as  follows:  Containing  714  cubic  in. 
or  less.  l%c  per  bottle,  jar,  box  or  can;  containing 
more  than  1%  and  not  more  than  21  cubic  in.,  2J*£c 
per  bottle,  jar,  box  or  can;  containing  more  than 
51  and  not  more  than  33  cubic  in.,  5c  per  bottle, 
jar,  box  or  can;  containing  more  than  33  and  not 
more  than  70  cubic  in.,  10c  per  bottle,  jar,  box  or 
can;  if  in  other  packages, 40%  ad  valorem.  All 
other  fish  in  tin  packages,  except  shellfish,  30% 
ad  valorem;  fish  in  packages  containing  less  than 
one-half  barrel,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  30%  ad  valorem. 

Herring  (frozen  or  packed  in  ice)  

All  other  fish,  fresh  

Fish,  not  otherwise  provided  for  

Frozen  or  packed  in  ice  (act  of  1894)— 

Cod,  haddock,  hake  and  pollock  

Other  fish  (frozen  or  packed  in  ice)  

Pickled  or  salted,  not  in  barrels  or  half-barrels 

Herring,  pickled  or  salted  

Herring,  dried  or  smoked  

Dried  or  smoked,  other  fish  

Other  fish— Cod,  haddock,  hake  and  pollock,  dried, 
smoked,  salted  or  pickled,  otherwise  than  ii 
barrels  

Mackerel,  pickled  or  salted  

Salmon,  pickled  or  salted    

Salmon  

Mackerel  (frozen  or  packed  in  ice)  

Salmon,  fresh  

Fish,  skinned  or  boned    , 

Cans  or  packages,  made  of  tin  or  other  metal,  contain- 
ing shellfish,  admitted  free  of  duty,  not  exceeding 

1  qt.  in  contents  

Fruits  and  nuts— Apples— Green  or  ripe  

Apples,   peaches,    quinces,    cherries,  plums  and 

pears,  green  or  ripe  

Dried,  desiccated,  evaporated  

Apples,  peaches  and  other  edible  fruits,  including 
berries,  when  dried,  desiccated,  evaporated  or  pre 
pared  in  any  manner  not  specially  provided  for.. 
Berries,  edible,  in  their  natural  condition  

Preserved— Comfits,  sweetmeats  and  fruits  preserved 
in  sugar,  sirup,  molasses  or  spirits,  when  not  con- 
taining over  5%  of  alcohol,  not  specially  provided 

f«",  and  jellies  of  all  kinds  

Ginger,  preserved  or  pickled  

Fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juices  

Pineapples  preserved  in  their  own  juice  

Comfits,  sweetmeats  and  fruits  preserved  in  sugar, 
molasses,  spirits,  or  in  their  own  juices,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act  

If  containing  over  10%  of  alcohol  and  not  specially 

provided  for  in  this  act  

Raisins  and  other  dried  grapes  

Currants— Zante    

Other  

Olives,  green  or  prepared  


10c  box.. 
5c  box... 


2^c  box.. 

40%  


20%. 


^c  lb.. 
Free.. . 
10%.... 


Me  lb. 
do  .... 
He  lb. 
gc  lb.. 
%c  lb. 
do ... . 


do ... . 
do.... 
do.... 
^clb. 
do.... 
Free.. 
(n.e.). 


Free. 
20%... 


20%. 


(n.e.) . 


30%... 
do.... 
20%... 
25%... 


IJ^c  lb., 

do  , 

Free... 

20%  


30%  (n.e.). 
$1.50  ton  .. 

30%  


(See  text.) 
(See  text.) 


(See  text.) 
(See  text.) 


30%. 


He  lb. 
Mclb.. 
do  


V^c  lb. 
do.  ... 

lb. 
%c  lb. 
•Mclb. 
do.... 


Ic  lb.... 

do  

do  

do  

do  

do  

l&clb. 

(n.e.) 

25c  bu.. 


2c  lb., 
lc  qt. 
25%... 


35% . 
do .. 
do.. 


Plums  and  prunes    l^c  lb 


17.89 


lc  lb.  &  35% 

35% 

jMcIb  

2c  lb  

do  

In  bots.,  25c 
per  gal.;  i  e 
casks,  15c  gal 
2c  lb  
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Law  of  1894. 


Ad 
nil. 


Law  of  1897. 


Figs  

Dates  

(i rapes  and  peaches  

Oranges— In  packages  

In  bulk  

Demons— In  packages  

In  bulk    

Limes-ln  packages  

In  bulk  

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  preserved  or  candied  

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved  or  candied.. 

<-ocoanut,  desiccated    

Citron  or  citron  peel,  preserved,  candied  or  dried.. 
Pineapples  


l^c  lb.... 

20%  

do  

8c  cu.  ft.. 
S1.50M... 
8c  cu.  ft.. 
$1.50  M, . . 
8c  cu.  ft.. 
$1.50M... 


Free.. 


(n.e) 
20%... 


Nuts— Almonds— Not  shelled  

Shelled  

Filberts  and  walnuts— Not  shelled. . . 

Shelled  

Peanuts  or  ground  beans— Unshelled 

Shelled  

Cocoanuts  in  shell    

All  other,  shelved  or  unshelled,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  

Meat  products— Bacon  and  hams  

Beef  

Mutton  

Pork  

Fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  pork,  2c  per  lb. 

Meats  dressed  or  undressed,  but  not  otherwise  pre 

pared  

Mejats  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved  

Dead  game,  and  game  meats  

Extract  of  meat— Extract  of  meat  

Fluid  extract  

All  other,  not  specially  provided  for  

Lard 


do.. 
20%  . 
do., 
do., 
do.. 


10%.... 
20% .... 
(n.e.).. 
15% .... 


Iclb.. 
2c  lb.. 
3c  lb.. 
Free  . 
Free  . 

Free.. 


Poultry— Live  

Dressed  

Tallow  

Grease  of  wool,  known  as  degras  

Miscellaneous  products— Chicory  root,  raw,  dried  or 

undried,  but  unground,  

Chicory  root,  burnt  or  roasted,  ground  or  granulated. 

or  in  roil,  or  otherwise  prepared  

Chocolate,  sweetened,  flavored,  or  other— Valued  at 

85c  per  lb.  or  less  do  . 

Valued  at  exceeding  Hoc  per  lb  $>% . 

All  other  not  specially  provided  for  do  . 

Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  specially  pro-' 

vided  for  

Powdered  cocoa,  unsweetened  

Valued  at  not  above  15c  per  lb  

Valued  above  15c  and  not  above  24c  per  lb  

Valued  above  24c  and  not  above  35c  per  lb  

Valued  above  40c  per  lb  

Cocoa  butter  and  butterine  3V£c  lb.. 

Cocoanut  oil   Free  . 

Dandelion  root  and  acorns,  prepared,  and  other  arti 
cles  used  as  coffee,  or  as  substitutes  for  coffee,  not 
specially  provided  for  


Salt. 

In  bags,  sacks,  barrels  or  other  packages  

In  bulk  

Starch  and  all  other  preparations  for  use  as  starch. 
Dextrin,  burnt  starch,  gum  substitute  or  British  gum 
Mustard,  ground  or  preserved,  in  bottles  or  other- 
wise   

Spices  not  elsewhere  specified 

Cayenne  pepper,  unground. . 

Sage  

Sweet  majoram    

Summer  savory   

Coriander  seed  

Thyme  

All  other  ground  or  powdered,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for, 
Vinegar  


U4c  lb  

Free  

12c  100  lbs., 
8c  100  lbs... 

l^clb  

do  


25%. 


2V2c  lb.   

lc  lb  , 

Free  (n.e.). 
Free  (n.e.). 
Free  (n.e.)., 
Free  (n.e.).. 


3c  lb  

iy2c  gal., 


Prct 
27.722c 
20 
20 


3c  lb...  

5c  lb  

2c  lb  

4c  lb  

20%  

do  

do  


45.60 
37.10 

50.  n; 

30.18 
20 
20 
20 

90 
20 
20 
20 
20 


lb  , 

Vic  lb  

20c  cu.  ft. 

Iclb  

do  

do  

do  

do  

do  

2^c  lb  

Free. 

2*clb  

4c  lb. 
7c  cu.  ft.  in 
pkgs.;  $7  M 
in  bulk.., 

4c  lb  

6c  lb  

3c  lb  

5c  lb  

^c  lb  

Iclb  , 

Free. 


lc  lb. 
5c  lb. 
2c  lb. 
do... 
do... 


10.54 
20 

38.;  it; 


25%  ... 

do  

(n.  e.) 


15c  lb. 
35c  lb. . 
2c  lb.. 
3c  lb... 
5c  lb... 
Mclb.. 
^clb.. 


lc  lb. 


62.192^clb. 


11.23 

35 
85 


5c  lb.&10%est. 
5c  lb. 
^c  lb. 

2^clb.&10% 
5c  lb.  &  10% 

50% 

3^c  lb  

Free. 


39.052^clb  

10c  1001bs.,est, 
12cl001bs..... 
114.288c  100  lbs  


84.33 
67.49 


25 


43.22 2^c  lb.. 


78.72 


26.91 
26.3' 


IViclb. 
2c  lb.. 


10c  lb. 


Iclb., 
(n.  e.) 
(n.  e.) 
(n.e.) 
(n.  e.) 


3c  lb  

7^cgal. 
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ARTICLES. 


Law  of  1894. 


Law  of  1897. 


Schedule  II  — Spirits,  Wines  and  Other 
Beverages. 


Spirits  distilled— Brandy  

Other,  not  specially  provided  for,  manufactured  or 

distilled— From  grain  

From  other  materials  

Compounds  or  preparations  of  which  distilled  spirits 
are  a  component  part  of  chief  value,  not  specially 

provided  for  

Cordials,   liquors,    arracks,  absinthe,  kirscnwasser, 
ratafia,  and  other  spirituous  beverages,  or  bitters 
containing  spirits  and  not  specially  provided  for. 
Bay  rum  or  bay  water,  whether  distilled  or  com 

pounded  

Wines,  containing  not  more  than  24%  of  alcohol- 
Champagne,  and  all  other  sparkling,  in  bottles- 
Containing  \i  pint  each  or  less  

Containing  more  than  )4  pint  each  and  not  more 

than  1  pint  

Containing  more  than  1  pint  each  and  not  more 

than  1  quart  

Quantity  in  excess  of  1  quart  per  bottle  

Still  wines— In  casks  or  packages  other  than  bottles  or 
jugs- 
Containing  14%  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol.... 

Containing  more  than  14%  of  alcohol  

In  bottles  or  jugs— Containing  each  not  more  than 

1  pint  

Containing  each  more  than  1  pint  and  not  more 

than  1  quart    

Quantity  in  excess  of  1  quart  or  1  pint  per  bottle... 
Vermuth,  including  ginger  wine  and  ginger  cordial— Ii 
casks— Containing  14%  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol 

Containing  more  than  14%  of  alcohol   . 

In  bottles  or  jugs— Containing  each  not  more  than  1 

pint  

Containing  each  more  than  1  pint  and  not  more 

than  1  quart  

Bottles  or  jugs  holding  more  than  1  pint  

Bottles  or  jugs  holding  not  more  than   1  pint  and 

not  less  than  M  pint  

Malt  liquors— viz.,  ale,  beer  and  porter— 

In  botti  e  s  or  j  ugs  ,  

Not  in  bottles  or  jugs   ... 

Malt  extract— Fluid,  in  bottles  or  jugs  

Fluid,  in  casks  

Solid  or  condensed   . 

Beverages  not  elsewhere  specified— Cherry  juice,  and 
other  fruit  juice,  not  specially  provided  for— 

Containing  not  more  than  18%  of  alcohol  

Containing  more  than  18%  of  alcohol  


$1.80  prf.  gal. 

do  

do  


do. 


L  prf.  gal.. 


$2  doz. 
U  doz. 


$8  doz... 
$2.50  gal., 


30c  gal . . . 
oOc  gal... 

80c  doz... 

$1.60  doz.. 
5c  pt  


30c  gal. 
r)0c  gal. 


80c  doz. 


$1.60  doz. 
34c  lb  


l^clb. 

30c  gal. 
15c  gal. 
30c  gal. 
15c  gal. 


50c  gal.. 
$1.80  gal. 


Prune  juice,  or  prune  wine- 
Containing  not  more  than  18%  of  alcohol. 
Containing  more  than  18%  of  alcohol  


50c  gal. ., 
$1,80  gal. , 


Fruits  preserved  in  spirits  containing  over  5%  of  alco- 
hol, $2.50  per  proof  gallon  for  the  alcohol  con- 
tained therein. 

Ginger  ale  or  ginger  beer  

In  plain,  green  or  colored,  molded  or  pressed  glass 
bottles— Containing  each  not  more  man  %  pint — 
Containing  more  than  %  of  a  pint  each  and  not  more 

than  1\4  pints  

Otherwise  than  in  such  bottles,  or  in  such  bottles 
containing  more  than  1)4  pints  each  


Lemonade,  soda  water  and  all  similar  waters  

Lemonade,  soda  water  and  other  similar  waters- 
In  plain  green  or  colored,  molded  or  pressed  glass 
bottles— Containing  each  not  more  than  %  of  pint 
Containing  more  than  %  of  a  pint  each  and  not  more 

than  1><2  pints  

Otherwise  than  in  such  bottles,  or  in  such  bottles 
containing  more  than  1%  pints  each  

Lemon  juice,  lime  juice  and  sour-«range  juice  


Free. 


Free . 


Prct. 


i.  53  $2.25  prf.  gal. 

!.99do  

>.82do  


)65.10!do  


do  

$1.50  prf.  gal.. 


$2  doz.. 


49 

49. 73 $4  doz, 
51. 


$8  doz  

$2.50  gal. 


40c  gal.. 
50c  gal  . 


27.2080c  doz, 
28. 


$1.60  doz.. 
5c  pt. 


40c  gal., 
50c  gal. 


53.21 


89.04 


80c  doz. 

$1.60  doz.. 
lc  lb. 

lUc  lb. 

40c  gal... 
20c  gal... 
40c  gal... 
20c  gal  .. 
40%  


9960c  gal. 
1360c  gal.  &  $2.07 
gal.  on  alco- 
hol cont'd . 


60c  gal. 
860c  gal.  &  $2.07 
al.  on  alco- 
10I  cont'd.. 


18c  doz. 
28c  doz. 


50c  gal  &  duty 
on  cov'ings 


18c  doz  

28c  doz. 

50c  gal.  &  duty 
on  cov'ings. 
ree. 


Prct. 


3.17 


216.27 
346.02 


1,206.34 

112.95 
272.08. 

49.48 
49.73 
51.68 


61.80 
68.20 


27.70 
28.61 


129.70 
.71 


53.21 


41.27 

67.85. 
26.43 
26.87 
40 

197.99 

162.69 
106.85 

189. 66- 


25.72 


25 
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Articles. 


Law  of  1894. 


Law  of  1897. 


Mineral  waters,  all  imitations  of  natural  and  all  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters  

Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial 

Mineral  waters  and  all  imitations  of  natural  mineral 
waters,  and  all  artificial  mineral  waters  not 
specially  provided  for— In  plain,  green  or  colored 
glass  bottles— Containing  not  more  than  1  pint 

Containing  more  than  1  pint  and  not  more  than  1 
quart 

Otherwise  than  in  such  bottles, or  in  bottles  containing 
more  tban  1  quart   

No  separate  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles. 
If  imported  otherwise  than  in  plain  green  or 
colored  glass  bottles,  or  if  imported  in  such 
bottles  containing  more  than  I  quart,  80c  per  gal., 
and  in  addition  thereto  duty  shall  be  collected 
upon  the  bottles  or  other  covering  at  the  same 
rates  that  would  be  charged  if  imported  empty 
or  separately. 

SCHEDULE  I— COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

Cotton  t  hread  and  carded  yarn,  warps  or  warp  yarn, 
whether  on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins  or  cops, 
or  in  any  other  form  except  spool  thread  of  cot- 
ton-Not colored,  bleached,  dyed  or  ad/anced  be- 
yond the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or 
twisting  two  or  more  single  yarns  together 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  2f)C  per  lb.— 

Numbers  up  to  and  including  No.  ir>  

No.  16,    

No.  20  

No.  21. 


201 . . . 
Free. . 


No.  30. 


No.  3ft. 

No.  38  and  over  , 

Valued  at  over  25c  per  In. and  not  exceeding  40c  per  lb. - 

Numbers  up  to  and  including  No.  15  

No.  24  

.  80. 


3c  lb  

31-5c  lb. 

4c  lb  

4  4-5c  lb. 

go  lb  

*4c  lb... 
8c  lb  


No. 

No.  3<. 
No.  40. , 
No.  45., 
No.  54. 
No.  56. . 


3c  lb  

4  4-5c  lb. 

f>c  lb  

8c  lb  

8^c  lb... 

9c  lb  , 

12c  lb  

123^c  lb.. 
13j^c  lb.. 
15c  lb.... 
45%  


No.  60. 

No.  00  and  over  

Valued  at  over  40c  per  lb 

Colored,  bleached,  dyed,  combed  or  advanced  beyond 
the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting 
two  or  more  single  yarns  together— Valued  at  not 
exceeding  25c  per  lb. — 

Numbers  up  to  and  including  No.  20  6c  lb. 

No.  21  7.2c  ib. 

Valued  at  over  25c  per  lb.  and  not  exceeding  40c  per  lb.— 
Numbers  up  to  and  including  No.  20, 

No.  21  

No.  22 


No.  21. 
No.  2>. 
No.  26. 
No.  21. 
No.  30. 
No.  31. 
No.  32. 
No.  33. 
No.  36. 
No.  37. 


No.  33 
No.  40 

No.  4~>  

No.  50  and  over  

Valued  at  over  40c  per  lb  

Thread  on  spools,  100  yards  on  each  spool. . . . 
Cloth— Not  exceeding  50  threads  to  the  square  inch, 

counting  the  warp  and  filling— 
Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or 

printed  (act  of  1894)  

Bleached  (act  of  1894)  

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed  (act  of 


6clb.  ... 
6.3c  lb... 
6.6c  lb,.. 
7.2c  lb... 
7.5clb... 
7.8c  lb... 
8.1clb... 

9c  lb  

'  3c lb,.. 
9.6c  lb,.. 
9. 9c  lb... 
10.8c  lb., 
ll.lclb.. 
11.4c  lb.. 
12c  lb.... 
12.5c  lb.. 
15clb.... 

45%  

5J^c  doz. 


lc  sq.  yd. .. 

l^c  sq.  yd. 
2c  sq.  yd. .. 


Prct 
20 


(See  below) 
(See  below). 


20c  doz. 
50c  doz. 
24c  gal. 


14.! 
13.50 
30.  PS 
26.34 
30.00 
44.15 
34 


803c 


lb  , 

3  l-5c  lb  . . 
4c  lb  

4  4-5c  lb... 
6c  lb  

^clb  

45%,  est'd. 


i.696c 


13.02 
13.33 
18.  " 
33.92  . 
24.908^c. 
25.309c  lb 
45.8T 
45.39 
39.70 
47.30 


3c  lb  

4  4-5c  lb. 

lb  

8c  lb  

lb... 


12c  lb  

12^clb.... 

13>^c  lb  

15c  lb  

55%,  est'd. 


26.06 
30.25 


6c  lb... 
7.2c  lb. 


17.' 
19.49 
18.27 
20.65 
21.  If 
22.15 
21.31 
24 
23, 

28.13 
26.32 
28.86 
30.74 
37.58 
31.54 
.  .  . 
42.59 
45 

53. 21 


lb  

6.3c  lb  

6.6c  lb  , 

7.2c  lb  

7.5c  lb  

7.8c  lb  

lclb  

31b.,  

3c  lb  

9.6c  lb  

9c  lb  

10.8c  lb.... 
ll.lclb  ... 

11.4c  lb  

2c  lb  

12.5c  lb  

15c  lb  

55%,  est'd. 
6c  doz  


736c 


27.92 
27 


lc  sq.  yd... 
l^c  sq.  yd. 
sq.yd... 


072c 
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ARTICLES. 


Law  of  1894. 


Ad 
ral. 


Law  of  1897. 


Exceeding  50  and  not  exceeding  100  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  tilling—  Not 
bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or 
printed  (act  of  1894)-Not  exceeding  0  sq.  yds.  to 

the  lb  l'fc  sq.  yd... 

Exce3ding  0  and  not  exceeding  9 sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  V^c  sq.  yd.. 

Exceeding  9  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  lf§G  sq.  yd. . . 

Bleached— Not  exceeding (*>  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  jjgge  sq.  yd,.. 

Exceeding  (5  and  not  exceeding  9  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb..  l%c  sq.  yd. . . 

Exceeding*.)  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  sq.  yd... 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed— Not  ex- 
ceeding 6  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  IHc  sq.  yd. .. 

Exceeding  (>  and  not  exceeding  9  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb. .  '.\lAc  sq.  yd. . . 

Exceeding  9  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  ;i^c  sq.  yd  

Not  exceeding  101)  threads  to  the  sq.  in.,  counting  the 
warp  and  rilling— Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted  or  printed,  valued  at  over  7c  per 

sq.  yd    25^5  

Bleached,  valued  at  over  9c  per  sq.  yd  do  

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed,  valued 

at  over  12c  per  sq.  yd  30%  

Exceeding  100  and  not  exceeding  150  threads  to  the 
sq.  in.,  counting  the  warp  and  filling— Not 
bleached,   dyed,  colored,  stained,   painted  or 

printed— Not  exceeding  4  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  tV>c  sq.  yd 

Exceeding  4  and  not  exceeding  6  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb.. .  2c  sq.  yd  . 
Exceeding  0  and  not  exceeding  8sq.  yds.  to  the  lb..  2l4e  sq.  yd 

Exceeding  8  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  2%c  sq.  yd 

Valued  at  over  9c  per  sq.  yd  30%  

Bleached— Not  exceeding 4  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  2^c  sq.  yd 

Exceeding  4  and  not  exceeding  6  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb...  He  sq.  yd. . 
Exceeding  0  and  not  exceeding  8  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb.. .  3^c  sq.  yd 

Exceeding 8  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  3%c  sq.  yd 

Valued  at  over  lie  per  sq.  yd  35%  

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed— Not  ex- 
ceeding 4  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  3^c  sq.  yd 

Exceeding  4  and  not  exceeding  0  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb.. .  3-%c  sq.  yd 
Exceeding  6  and  not  exceeding  8  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb.. .  4^c  sq.  yd 

Exceeding  8  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb.,  4^c  sq.  yd 

Valued  at  over  1214c  per  sq.  yd  35%  

Exceeding  150  and  not  exceeding  200  threads  to  the 
sq.   in.,    counting  the   warp    and   filling— Not 
bleached,  dyed,   colored,   stained,  painted 
printed— Not  exceeding  314  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb... . 
Exceeding  ?>%,  and  not  exceeding  4$4  sq.  yds.  to  the 

lb  

Exceeding  ±}4  and  not  exceeding  6  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb 

Exceeding  0  sq.  yds  to  the  lb  

Valued  at  over  10c  per  sq.  yd  

Bleached— Not  exceeding  3lA  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Exceeding  3h4  and  not  exceeding  4%  sq.  yds.  to  the 

lb  :  

Exceeding  4%  and  not  exceeding  6  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb. 

Exceeding  6  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Valued  at  over  12c  per  sq.  yd  

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed— Not  ex- 
ceeding 3]4  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  4^c  sq.  yd 

Exceeding  3V>  and  not  exceeding  4l4  sq.yds.  to  the  lb.  4J^c  sq.  yd 
Exceeding  414  and  not  exceeding  0  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb.4-%c  sq.  yd 

Exceeding  6  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  5c  sq.  yd 

Valued  at  over  I2^c  per  sq.  yd  40r' 

Exceeding  200  threads  to  the  sq.  inch,  counting  the 
warp  and  filling  — Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored 
stained,  painted  or  printed— Not  exceeding  xy2  sq. 

yds.  to  the  lb  3c  sq.  yd. 

Exceeding  2\4  and  not  exceeding  314  sq  yds.  to  the  lb.  3^c  sq.  yd.. 
Exceeding  3'x,  and  not  exceeding  5  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb.  4c"sq.  yd. .. 
Exceeding  5  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb..  4V£c  sq.  yd. 


2c  sq.  yd.. 

2%c  sq.  yd 
3c  sq.  yd. . 
3^c  sq.  yd 

35%  

2-%c  sq.  yd 


3^c  sq.  yd 
4c  sq.  yd . . 
434c  sq.  yd 
35%  


Valued  at  over  12c  per  sq.  yd  

Bleached— Not  exceeding  2U  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Exceedi  ng ?M>  and  not  exceeding  3\4  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb 
Exceeding  3\4  and  not  exceeding  5~sq.yds.  to  the  lb 

Exceeding  5  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Valued  at  over  lie  per  sq.  yd  

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed— Not  ex- 
ceeding 314  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb.. 
Exceeding  3\4  sq.  yds.  to  t 


)  the  lb. 

Valued  at  over  10c  per  sq.  yd  

Exceeding  200  and  not  exceeding 300  threads  to  the  sq 
inch,  counting  the  Warp  and  tilling  -Not  blenched 
dyed,  colored,  sta.inted,  painted  or  printed— Not 
exceeding  2*4  sq-  yds.  to  t  he  ib  


4c  sq.  yd  

4^c  sq.  yd.. 

5c  sq.  yd  

5^c  sq.  yd. . 

35%  


;")%  sq.  yd... 
t'.V^c  sq.  yd. . . 
35%  


Pret 


25.101  Mg  sq.  yd. 
29.80 V4c  sq.  yd. 
31.80 IViC  sq.  yd.. 
22.74HM>c  sq.  yd.. 
35.97  1%C  sq.  yd. 
38.64  2*4c  sq.  yd. 

28. 70 2%c  sq.  yd., 
55.09314c  sq.  yd., 
43.50,3^0  sq.  yd. 


PrcU 


25%. 
do.. 


30%. 


I8.901^c-sq.  yd. 
27.00  2c  sq.  yd... 
31.702V,c  sq.  yd. 
33.792%c  sq  .yd. 

30  W%  

29.982^c  sq.  yd. 


50.0 1 
43.1S 
44.88 
35 


3c  sq.  yd. 
3^c  sq.  yd. 
3-Hc  sq.  yd. 
35%  


35.0S3¥c  sq.  vd. 
38.453-Hc  sq.  yd. 
41.254}4c  sq.  yd. 
4b. 25444C  sq.  yd. 
35  ' 


23.982c  sq.  yd... 

31.0-'2%c  sq.  yd. 
50.753c  sq.  yd. 
55.87"'  • 
35 

20.42 


3Mc  sq.  yd. 

35%  

2%c  sq.  yd. 


37.12  3^c 
42.r' 

m. 

35 

42.34 
40.544^c 
45 

40 


»~  sq.  yd. 
4e  sq.  yd. ... 
414c  sq.  yd., 

35%  


414c  sq.  yd. 
4Vic  sq.  yd. 
4%c  sq.  yd. 
5c  sq.  yd. .. 
40%  


35.07 
48.73 
48.41 
50.55 
35 

45.47 
41.13 

4(1.08 
49.  IS 
35 

47.11 
r>?  ;.<;»; 
35 


3><2'c  sq.  yd. 
4c  sq.  yd. .. 
4^c  sq.  yd. 
5c  sq.  yd. .. 

40%  

414c  sq.  yd. 
r>c  sq.  yd. .. 
">^c  sq.  yd. , 
8C  sq.  yd. .. 
40%  , 


Mfc  lb  . 
*'clb.... 

m%  


Mc  sq.yd. 
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Articles. 


Law  of  1894. 


Law  of  1897. 


Ad 
val. 


Exceeding  2)4  and  not  exceeding  3Y>  sq.  yds.  to  the 

lb  

Exceeding  314  and  not  exceeding  5  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb, 

Exceeding 5  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Valued  at  over  12c  per  sq.  yd  

Bleached— Not  exceeding  214  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Exceeding  2h£  and  not  exceeding  3^  sq.yds.to  the  lb 
Exceeding  3^>  and  not  exceeding  5  sq.  yds  to  the  lb. 

Exceeding  5  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb   

Valued  at  over  14c  per  sq.  yd  

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed— Not  ex- 
ceeding 6}4  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Exceeding  31^  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Valued  at  over  I6c  per  sq.  yd.. 


Pr  ct. 


Exceeding  300  threads  to  the  sq.  inch,  counting  the 
warp  and  filling— Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted  or  printed— Not  exceeding  2  sq 

yds.  to  the  lb  

Exceeding  2  and  not  exceeding  3  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  . 

Exceeding3and  not  exceeding!  sq.yds.to  the  lb  

Exceeding  4  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Valued  at  over  14c  per  sq.  yd  

Bleached— Not  exceeding  2  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Exceeding 2 and  6ot exceeding 3 sq.ydte.t6  the  lb  

Exceeding 3  and  not  exceeding  4  sq.yds.to  the  lb  

Exceeding  4  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb   

Valued  at  over  16c  per  sq.  yd  

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed— 

Not  exceeding  3  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Exceeding  3  sq.  yds.  to  the  lb  

Valued  at  over  20c  per  sq.  yd  

Sleeve  linings, or  other  cloths,  composed  of  cotton  and 
silk,  whether  known  as  silk  stripe  sleeve  linings 

silk  stripes  or  otherwise  

Wearing  Apparel— Clothing  ready  made,  and  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  neckties  or  neckwear,  composed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  made  up  or  manufac- 
tured wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress 

or  manufacturer,  not  specially  provided  for  

Law  of  1897:  Provided  'i  hat  any  outside  garment  pro- 
vided for  in  thk;  paragraph  having  india-rubber 
as  a  component  material  shall  pay  a  duty  of  15c 
per  pound  and  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Corsets,  not  elsewhere  specified  

Other  articles  of  -wearing  apparel  and  ready-made 
clothing  of  which  india-rubber  is  a  component 

material  

Plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all  other 
pile  fabrics  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegeta- 
ble fiber— Plushes,  velvets  and  velveteens— 
Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or 

printed  

Bleached  

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed  

Corduroys  and  other  pile  fabrics— Not  bleached,  dyed, 

colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed  

Bleached  

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed  — 
Chenille  curtains,  table  covers  and  all  goods  manu- 
factured of  cotton  chenille,  or  of  which  cotton 
chenille  forms  the  component  material  of  chief 

value  

Knit  goods  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames 
Stockings,  hose  and  half  hose- 
Made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  not  otherwise 

provided  for  

Selvedged,  fashioned,  narrowed  or  shaped  wholly  or 
in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit 
by  hand,  including  such  as  are  commercially 
known  as  seamless  or  clocked  stockings,  hose  or 

half  hose,  finished  or  unfinished  

Selvedged.  fashioned,  narrowed  or  shaped  wholly  or 
in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by 
hand,  including  such  as  are  commercially  known 
as  seamless  stockings,  hose  or  half  hose,  finished 
or  unfinished- 
Valued  at  not  more  than  $1  per  doz.  pairs  

Valued  at  more  than  $1  and  not  more  than  $1.50  per 
doz.  pairs  


do.... 

(n.e.) 


m... 

do.... 


40% . . . 


50%. 


4c  sq.yd. 
4H'C  sq.yd. 
5c  sq.  yd. 

40% 

4u,c  sq.yd. 
5c  sq.  yd. 
5^sc  sq.  yd. 
6c  sq.  yd, 

40% 

P.^c  sq.yd. 
7c  sq.  yd. 
40% 


4c  sq*  yd. 
4HS  esq.  yd. 
5c  sq.  yd. 
5^c  sq.  yd. 
40% 

5c  sq.  yd. 
5'-yc  sq.  yd. 
6c  sq.  yd. 
B^G  sq.  yd. 
40% 


Prct. 


6^c  sq.yd. 
8c  sq.  yd. 
40% 


8c  sq.yd. 


67.34 


50% . 


do  

15c  lb.  &  15% 


9c  sq.yd.&25% 
12csq.yd.&25% 


40 

47.50 
47.50 


40 

47.50 

47.50 12csq 


sq.yd.&25% 
12esq.y<l.A  2  ■, 
yd.&25% 


50%. 
30%. 


50c  doz.  &  15%. 
60c  doz.  &15% 


74.67 
74.37 
61.88 

69.62 
69.62 
65.98 


61.22 
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Law  of  1S94. 


Law  of  1897. 


Valued  at  more  than  $1.50  and  not  more  than  $2  per 

doz.  pairs  

Valued  at  more  than  $2  and  not  mure  than  $3  per 

doz.  pairs  

Valued  at  more  than  $3  and  not  more  than  $5  per 

doz.  pairs,  

Valued  at  more  t  han  $5  per  doz.  pairs  

Shirts  or  drawers,  knitted,  finished  or  unfinished  

Shirts  and  drawers,  pants,  vests,  union  suits,  combina- 
tion  suits,  tights,  sweaters,  corset  covers  and  all 
underwear  of  every  description  made  wholly  or 
in  part  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  not  in- 
cluding stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  composed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber — 
Valued  at  not  more  than  $1.50  ner  doz. . 
Valued  at  more  than  $1.50  and  not  more  than  $3  per 

doz  

Valued  at  more  than  $3  and  not  more  than  $5  per  doz 
Valued  at  more  t  han  $5  and  not  more  than  $7  per  doz 
Valued  at  more  than  $7  and  not  more  than  $15  per  doz 

Valued  at  above  $15  per  doz  

"Cords,  braids,  boot,  shoe  and  corset  lacings  

•Gimps,  tape,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders  and 

braces  

Wieking,  lamp  or  candle,  woven,  braided  or  twisted; 

lining  for  bicycle  tires  and  spindle  binding  

Bandings,  beltings,  bindings,  bone  casings,  cords,  gar- 
ters, lining  for  bicycle  tires,  ribbons,  tapes,  tubing 
and  webs  or  webbing,  any  of  the  foregoing  articles 
made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  whether 
composed  in  part  of  india-rubber  or  otherwise 

and  not  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery  

Suspenders  and  braces,  made  as  aforesaid  

Spindle  banding,  woven,  braided  or  twisted  lamp, 
stove  or  candle  wieking  made  of  cotton  or  other 

vegetable  fiber  

Loom  harness  or  healds  made  of  cotton  or  other  vege 
table  fibei,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable 

fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  

Boot,  shoe  and  corset  lacings,  made  of  cotton  or  other 

vegetable  fiber    

Labels,  for  garments  or  other  articles,  composed  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber 

Damask  

Duck. 


50%. 


45%. 
do- 
do.. 


All  other  manufactures  of  cotton  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  

On  all  cotton  yarns  finer  than  No.  10  single,  and  on  all 
manufactures  of  cotton  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  cotton  yarns  finer  than  No.  10  single,  there 
shall'  be  levied  and  collected  10%  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  appropriate  rates  of  duty  provided 
therefor  in  paragraphs  301  to  319,  inclusive,  or  in 
any  other  paragraph  of  this  act  providing  for  such 
manufactures  ,    


35% . 

do.. 


do. 


(n.e.). 


Schedule  J— Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute,  and  Manu 

FACTURES  OF. 

Flax— Straw  

Not  hackled  or  dressed  

Hackled,  known  as  "dressed  line"  

Tow  of  

Hemp,  tow  of  


Hemp.. 

Hemp,  hackled,  known  as  line  of  hemp 

Yarn,  jute  

Single  yarns,  made  of  jute  — Not  finer  than  5  lea  or 

number  

If  finer  than  5  lea  or  number. 
Cables,  cordage  and  twine— Composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  istle  or  Tampico 
fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass  or  sunn- 
Cables  and  cordage— Tarred  , 

Untarred. . .   

Twine,  not  otherwise  provided  for. . 

Of  other  materials  , 

Cables  and  cordage,  composed  of  istle,  Tampico 
fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of 
these  or  any  of  them,  lc  per  pound;  cables  and 
cordage  made  of  hemp,  tarred  or  untarred,  2c  per 
pound. 

Sams  or  thread— Flax  or  hemp 


Free  

Free  

l^c  lb  

Free  

Free  

Free  

$22.40  ton. . 
30%  


10%. 
do., 
do.. 
35%. 


Prct 


70c  doz.  &  15% 
$1.20  doz  &  15% 
$2  doz.  &  15% 


(X)c  doz.  &  15% 

$1.10doz.&15% 
"  50doz.&  15% 
.75  doz.  &  35% 
$2.25doz.&35% 
50% 


45% 
do. 


10c  lb.  &  15% 

50c  lb.  &  25% 
25c  lb.  &  15% 

50c  lb.  &  30% 

40%  

35%  


(n.e.) 


9.53 
30 


$5  ton  

1c  lb  

3c  lb  

$20  ton ... . 

do  

do  

$10  ton .... 


do. 


lc  lb.  &10%.. 


'c  lb., 
do.  . . . 
lc  lb.. 


..est 
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Articles. 


Law  of  1S94. 


Ad 
vol. 


Law  of  1897. 


Ad 
val. 


Threads,  twines  or  cords,  made  from  yarn  not  finer 
than  5  lea  or  number,  composed  of  flax,  hemp  or 
ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of 
them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  . 
If  made  from  yarn  finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  for 

each  additional  lea  or  number  

Single  yarns  in  the  pray,  made  of  flax,  hemp  or 

ramie,  not  finer  than  8  lea  or  number  

Finer  than  8  lea  or  number  and  not  finer  than  80 

lea  or  number  

Finer  than  80  lea  or  number  

Gill  netting,  nets,  webs  and  seines  of  flax  (act  of 

1894)  .  

Flax  pill  netting,  nets,  webs  and  seines,  when  the 
thread  or  twine  of  which  they  are  composed  is 

made  of  yarn  not  finer  than  12  lea  or  number  

Finer  than  12  lea  or  number  and  not  finer  than  25 

lea  or  number  

Finer  than  25  lea  or  number  and  not  finer  than  40 

lea  or  number  

Finer  than  40  lea  or  number  and  not  finer  than  50 

lea  or  number  

Finer  than  50  lea  or  number  and  not  finer  than  CO 

lea  or  number,.  

Finer  than  60  lea  or  number..  

Matting  for  floors,  manufactured  from  round  or  split 
.straw,  including  what  is  commonly  known  as 

Chinese  matting  

Floor  mattings,  plain,  fancy  or  figured,  manufactured 
from  straw,  round  or  split,  or  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances not  otherwise  provided  for,  including 
what  are  commonly  known  as  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  India  straw  mattings- 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  10c  per  sq.  yd  

Valued  at  exceeding  10c  per  sq.  yd  

Hemp  and  jute  carpets  »  

Carpets,  carpeting,  mats  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp 
jute  or  other  vegetable  fiber  (except  cotton)— 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  15c  per  sq.  yd  

Valued  above  15c  per  sq.  yd  

Hose,  linen  hydraulic,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of 

flax,  hemp  or  jute  

Tapes  composed  of  flax,  woven  with  or  without  metal 
threads,  on  reels  or  spools  designed  expressly  for 

use  in  the  manufacture  of  measuring  tapes  

Oilcloths  for  floors,  stamped,  painted  or  printed,  in- 
cluding linoleum,  corticene,  cork  carpets,  figured 
or  plain,  and  all  other  oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth 
and  water-proof  cloth) ,  not  specially  provided  for  - 

Valued  at  25c  or  less  per  sq.  yd  

Valued  above  25c  per  sq.  yd  ,  

Oilcloth  for  floors,  stamped,  painted  or  printed,  in 
eluding  linoleum  or  corticene,  figured  or  plain,  and 
all  other  oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth)  not  speci- 
ally provided  for  herein  

Inlaid  linoleum  or  corticene  and  cork  carpets  

Waterproof  cloth,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  whether  composed  in  part  of  india 

rubber  or  otherwise  , .   

Oilcloths  for  floors,  stamped,  painted  or  printed,  in- 
cluding linoleum  or  corticene.  figured  or  plain,  and 
all  other  oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth)  under  12  ft. 
in  width  not  specially  provided  for  herein,  10c  per 
sq.  yd.  and  15%;  oilcloth  for  floors  and  linoleum 
or  corticene,  12  ft.  and  over  in  width,  inlaid  lino- 
leum or  corticene  and  cork  carpets.  20c  per  sq.  yd 
and  20% ;  waterproof  cloth,  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  whether  composed  in  part 
of  india-rubber  or  otherwise,  10c  per  sq.  yd.  and  20% 
Wearing  apparel— Collars  and  cuffs  entirely  of  cotton. 
Collars  and  cuffs,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  1  inen 
Shirts  and  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every 
description,  not  specially  provided  for,  composed 

wholly  or  in  part  of  linen  

Laces,  edgings,  nettings  and  veilings,  embroideries,  in- 
sertings,  neckruftiings.  ruchings,  trimmings,  tuck- 
ings,  lace  window  curtains,  tamboured  articles 
and  articles  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery, 
embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  articles  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  rufflings,  tuckings  or 
ruchings,  composed  of  flax,  jute  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  except  cotton,  or  of  which  either  of  these 


40£. 


Free  . 


20%. 


40%. 


25%. 


Prct. 


PrcU 


40%   

30c  doz.  &  30% 


50%. 


13c  'b. 

7c  lb. 

40% 


thread,  etc 
rOf  which 
they  are 
made,  &  25% 


40  est 


3c  sq.  yd. 
~csq.yd.&25% 


c  sq.yd.&  35% 
10csq.yd.&35% 


20c  lb 


40%. 


(See  below.).. 


45  est 


40 


30  est 
50  est 


8c  sq.yd.&  15% 
20csq.yd.&20% 

10c  sq.yd.&20% 


45c  doz.  &  15% 
40c  doz.  &  20% 


(n.e.).. 


50.45* 
55.94 
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substances,  except  cotton,  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  

Laces— Lace  window  curtains,  tidies,  pillow  shams, 
bed  sets,  insertings,  flouncings  and  other  lace  arti- 
cles; handkerchiefs,  napkins,  wearing  apparel 
and  other  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace, 
or  in  imitation  of  lace;  nets  or  nettings,  veils  and 
veilings,  etamines,  vitrages,  neck  ruttlings.  ruch- 
lues,  tuckings.  ttu tings  and  quillings;  embroid- 
eries and  all  trimmings,  including  braids,  edgings, 
in  sortings, flouncings,  galloons,  goringS  and  hands; 
wearing  apparel,  handkerchiefs  and  other  arti- 
cles or  fabrics  embroidered  In  any  manner  by 
hand  or  machinery,  whether  with  a  letter,  mono- 
gram or  otherwise;  tamboured  or  appliqued  ar- 
ticles, fabrics  or  wearing  apparel;  hemstitched 
or  tucked  flouncings  or  skirtings,  and  articles 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  ruttlings,  tuckings  or 
ruchings;  all  of  the  foregoing,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  cotton  or  other  vegeta- 
ble fiber,  and  not  elsewhere  specially  provided 
tor  in  this  act,  whether  composed  in  part  of  india 
rubber  or  otherwise  

Laces,  edgings,  nettings  and  veilings,  embroideries 
insertings.  neck  rufflings,  ruchings,  trimmings 
tuckings,  lace  window  curtains,  tamboured  arti- 
cles, and  articles  embroidered  by  hand  or  ma- 
chinery, embroidered  handkerchiefs,  and  articles 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  ruttlings,  tuckings 
or  ruchings,  composed  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cot- 
ton is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  provided  for  

Burlaps— Calcutta  

Dundee  

Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarns,  by  whatever 
name  known,  and  not  exceeding  60  in.  in  width, 
weighing  not  less  than  6  ozs.  per  sq.  yd.— Not  ex- 
ceeding 30  threads  to  the  sq.  in.,  counting  the 

warp  and  filling  v  

Exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding  55  threads  to  the  sq, 
in.,  counting  the  warp  and  filling  

Pile  fabrics  of  which  flax  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value  

Bags  for  grain,  made  of  burlaps  

Bags  or  sacks  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics,  of  single 
jute  yarns,  not  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
printed  or  bleached,  and  not  exceeding  30  threads 
to  the  sq.  in.,  counting  the  warp  and  filling  

Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  all  similar  mate- 
rial for  covering  cotton,  composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  hemp,  flax,  jute  or  jute  butts  

Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics, 
suitable  for  covering  cotton,  composed  of  single 
yarns  made  of  jute,  jute  butts  or  hemp,  not 
bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or 
printed,  not  exceeding  IB  threads  to  thesq.in., 
counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  weighing  not 
less  than  15  ozs.  per  sq.  yd  

Handkerchiefs,  hemstitched  

Handkerchiefs,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  whether  in 
the  piece  or  otherwise,  and  whether  wholly  or 
partly  finished  If  not  hemmed,  or  hemmed  only 
If  hemstitched  or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered 
or  have  drawn  threads,  but  not  embroidered  

All  othnr  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  jute  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  or  of  which  either 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for— Flax  manufactures  

Hemp  manufactures  

Jute  manufactures  

Other  vegetable  fiber  manufactures  

Gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloths,  old  or  refuse  

Woven  fabrics  or  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  composed  of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie,  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  weighing  4 
Ozs.  or  more  per  sq.  yd.— 
Containing  not  more  than  60  threads  to  the  sq.  in 

counting  the  warp  and  filling  

Containing  more  than  GO  and  not  more  than  120 
threads  to  the  sq.  in  


50%. 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


35% . . . 
do. . . . 
do. ... 
do.  ... 
Free  . 


I>rct. 

50 


60%. 


PrcU 

m 


&c  lb.  &  15% 
%g  lb.  &  15% 

60% 

i  lb.  &  15% . 


,6c  sq.  yd.. 


50%. 


50%,  est'd. 

45%  

do  

45%  

10%  


l%c  sqyd&30% 
2%c  sqyd&30% 
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Containing  more  than  120  and  not  more  than  180 
threads  to  the  sq.  in  , 

Containing  more  than  ISO  threads  to  the  sq.  in. 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  this 
paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  50:" 
ad  valorem. 

Woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp  or  ramie,  or  of  which 
u»«se  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  including  such  as 
is  known  as  shirting  cloth,  weighing  less  than 
ozs.  per  sq.  yd.  and  containing  more  than 
100  threads  to  the  sq.  in.,  counting  the  warp  and 
filling  *.  

Schedule  K— Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 
Wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, and  other  like 
animals,  and  manufactures  of  —  Unmanufac- 
tured- 
Class  1— Merino,  raestiza.  metz  or  metis  wools,  or 
other  wools  of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote, 
down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character 
with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  such  as 
have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Buenos  Ay  res.  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  Includ- 
ing all  wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  desig- 
nated in  classes  2  and  3— Class  1  

Class  1.  that  is  to  say,  merino,  rnestiza,  metz  or  metis 
wools,  or  other  wools  of  merino  blood,  immediate 
or  remote,  down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like 
character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including 
Bagdad  wool,  China  lamb's  wool,  Castel  Branc*. 
Adrianople  skin  wool  or  butcher's  wool,  and  sucxi 
as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Russia. 
Great  Britain.  Canada,  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  else- 
where, and  all  wools  not  hereinafter  included  in 
classes  2  and  3— Unwashed  wool  

Washed  wool  

Scoured  wool  

Class  2  —  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  down 
combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like 
combing  wools  of  Fnglish  blood,  and  usually 
known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  all  hair 
of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca  and  other  like  ani- 
mals—Wool  

Camel's  hair  

Hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals. . . 

Wool,  unscoured  

Wool,  washed  

■Class  3— Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova, 
Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  Russian  camel's  hair, 
and  including  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as 
have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  elsewhere— Wool  

Camel's  hair  

Hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals  

Valued  12c  or  less  per  lb  

Valued  over  12c  per  lb  

Wool  carbonized— Class  1   .•  

Manufactures,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or 
other  animals— Rags,  mungo,  flocks,  noils  and 
waste— Garnetted  and  carded  wastes  

Wastes,  bur,  slubbing,  roving,  ring,  and  other  not 
otherwise  provided  for  

Shoddy  

Noils,  carbonized  

Noils,  not  otherwise  provided  for  

Rags,  woolen  

Mungo  and  flocks  

Roving,  roping  and  tops  

Yarns,  woolen  and  worsted- 
Valued  at  not  more  than  40c  per  lb  

Valued  at  more  than  40c  per  lb  

Rovings,  ropings  and  yarns— 

Val  ued  at  not  more  than  30c  per  lb   

Valued  at  more  than  30c  per  lb  

Cloths,  woolen  or  worsted- 
Valued  at  not  more  than  50c  per  lb  


6c  sq.yd.  &30% 
9c  sq.yd  &30% 


Prct. 


Free. 


Free  . 
Free . 
Free . 


Free  . 
Free  . 
Free  . 


15',5. 


do. ... 

Free . 
15%.. 
do. ... 
Free  . 
Free  . 
15%... 
20%... 

30%... 
40%... 


35%. 


11c  lb.. 

22c  lb. 
33c  lb. 


(See  below.).. 


12c  lb. 
30c  lb. 


(See  below.). 


55.97 
08.65 
29.08 


4c  lb. 
c  lb. 
(n.e.) 


30c  lb.. 


do  

25c  lb.. 
20c  lb.. 
20£lb.. 
10c  lb.. 

do  

30c  lb.. 


(See  below.) 


!7^c  lb.  &  40% 
38^c  lb.  &  40f 

33c  lb.  &  50% . 


41.39 
43.84 
39.23 


128.80 
269.75 
109.90 
102.10 
172.63 
36.84 
78.52 


114.52 


157.57 
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Valued  at  more  than  50c  per  lb  

All  other  manufactures,  not  specially  provided  tor- 
Valued  at  not  over  50c  perlb   ii 

Valued  at  more  than  50c  per  lb   iU 

•loths,  knit  fabrics  and  all  other  manufactures,  n.  s. 
p.  f.- 

Valued  at  more  than  30c  and  not  more  than 40c  per 


lb.. 


Valued  at  more  than  40c  and  not  over  70c  per  lb 

Valued  at  more  than  70c  per  lb  

And  in  addition  thereto  8c  for  each  and  every  Oc 
per  lb.  of  value  in  excess  of  70c  per  lb.,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  on  all  articles  in  this  paragraph 
20%  ad  valorem. 
Blankets— Valued  at  not  more  than  30c  per  lb. 
Valued  at  more  than  30c  and  not  more  than  40c  per 
lb, 


Valued  at  more  than  40c  per  lb  

More  than  3  yds.  in  length- 
Valued  at  not  more  than  50c  per  lb  

Valued  at  more  than  50c  per  lb  

Flannels  for  underwear- 
Valued  at  not  more  than  30c  per  lb  

Valued  at  more  than  30c  and  not  more  than  40c  per 


30%. 
35%. 

40%. 


lb.. 


Valued  at  more  than  40c  per  lb  

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  sq.  yd. — 

Valued  at  not  over  50c  per  lb  

Valued  at  over  50c  per  lb  

Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's,  coat  linings, 
Italian  cloths  and  goods  of  similar  description  Of 
which  the  warp  consists  wholly  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  materials,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
fabric  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca  or  other  ani- 
mals—Valued  at  not  over  50c  per  lb  

Valued  at  more  than  50c  per  lb  

On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings, 
Italian  cloths  and  goods  of  similar  description 
and  character,  of  which  the  warp  consists  wholly 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  material  with  the 
remainder  of  the  fabric  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool- 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  15c  per  sq.  yd  , 

Valued  at  more  than  15c  per  sq.  yd  

On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings, 
Italian  cloths,  bunting,  and  goods  of  similar 
description  or  character,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in 

this  act  

And  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  foregoing 
Valued  at  not  above  70c  per  pound,  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  valued  above  70c  per  pound,  55  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 
Other  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  (except  knit  goods),  made  up  or  manu- 
factured wholly  or  in  part,  including  that  having 
india-rubber  as  a  component  material,  not 
specially  provided  for— Valued  at  above  $1.50  per 

pound  

Valued  at  less  than  $1.50  per  pound  

Shawls,  woolen  or  worsted— Valued  at  not  exceeding 

40c  per  pound  

Valued  at  above  40c  per  pound  

Knit  fabrics  and  all  fabrics  made  on  knitting  ma- 
chines or  frames— Valued  at  not  exceeding  40c 

per  pound  

Valued  at  above  40c  per  pound  

All  knit  wearing  apparel  

Hats  of  wool— Valued  at  not  more  than  30c  per  pound 
Valued  at  more  than  30c  and  not  more  than  40c  per 

pound  

Valued  at  more  than  40c  per  pound  

Felts— For  printing  machines— Valued  at  not  more 

than  30c  per  pound  

Valued  at  more  than  30c  and  not  more  than  40c  per 

pound   

Valued  at  more  than  40c  per  pound —  

Not  specially  provided  for— Valued  at  above 

per  pound  

Valued  at  less  than  $1.50  per  pound  


25%. 
30%. 


40%. 
50%. 


40^. 
50%. 


50%. 
45%. 

35% . 


40%. 


to  . 

50'".  . 
25% . 

30% . 


35%. 
25%. 


:  $1.50 


:;0%. 

35%. 


Prct 
50 


44c  lb.  &  m 


38c  lb.  &  50%. 
44c  lb.  &55%. 


33c  lb.  ft  50% 
44c  lb.  &  50% 
44c  lb.  ct  55 


25     22c  lb.  &  30% . 


do  

33c  lb.  &  40% . 

33c  lb.  &  50% . 
44c  lb.  &  55% . 

22c  lb.  &  30% . . 

do  

33c  lb.  &40%. 

33c  lb.  &  50% . 
44c  lb.  &  55% 


(See  text 
rates)  


esq.  yd. 
8c  sq.  yd. 


lie  sq.  yd. 


44c  lb.  &  00%. 
do  


-.0%. 
45%, . 
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Plushes  and  pile  fabrics— Valued  at  not  over  50c  per 
pound  40%. 

Valued  at  over  50c  per  pound  50% . 

Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other 
outside  garments  for  ladies'  and  children's  ap- 
parel, and  goods  of  similar  description  or  used 

fur  like  purposes  

Webbing,  goring,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bind 
ings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords 
and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  laces  and  embroid- 
eries, head  nets,  buttons  or  barrel  buttons,  or 
buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments 
wrought  by  hand,  or  braided  by  machinery,  which 

are  elastic  or  non-elastic   

Carpets  and  carpeting— Aubusson,  Axminster,  mo- 
quette  and  chenille  carpets,  and  carpets  woven 
whole  for  rooms  40%  . 

Saxony,  Wilton  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets  do. 

Brussels  carpets  do  . 

Velvet  and  tapestry-velvet  carpets,  printed  on  the 
warp  or  otherwise"  do . 

Tapestry  Brussels,  printed  on  the  warp  or  other- 
wise .   423^%. 

Treble  ingrain,  three-ply  and  all-chain  Venetian 
carpets  

Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  c  irpets  

Druggets  and  bookings, printed, colored  or  otherwise 

Felt  carpeting  

Carpets  of  wool,  or  in  part  of,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  

Carpets  and  carpetings  of  cotton  

Carpets  and  carpetings  of  flax  

Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bed' 
sides,  art  squares  and  other  portions  of  carpets 
and  carpeting,  not  specially  provided  for  40%. 

Carpets  of  every  description,  woven  whole  for 
rooms,  and  oriental,  Berlin,  Aubusson,  Axminster 
and  similar  rugs  ,. . . . 


30%  ■  •  • 

do.... 
do.... 


Schedule  L— Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 
Silk,  not  raw- 
Partially  manufactured  from  cocoons,  or  from  waste 
silk,  and  not  further  advanced  or  manufactured 

than  carded  or  combed  silk  

Sewing  silk,  and  silk  thread  or  yarns  of  every  de- 
scription    

Spun  silk,  in  skeins  or  cops  or  on  beams  

Thrown  silk,  not  more  advanced  than  singles,  tram 

or  organ/ine,  twist  and  floss  

Spun  silk  in  skeins,  cops,  warps,  or  on  beams,  valued 

at  not  exceeding  $1  per  lb  

Valued  at  over  $1  per  lb.  and  not  exceeding  $1.50  lb. 
Valued  at  over  $1.50  per  lb.  and  not  exceeding  $2  lb. 
Valued  at  over  $2  per  lb.  and  not  exceeding $2.50  lb. 

Valued  at  over  $2.50  per  lb  

But  in  no  case  shall  the  foregoing  articles  pay  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  35%. 

Velvets,  plushes  or  other  pile  fabrics— Plushes  

Plushes  on  which  specific  duty  does  not  amount  to 

50%  :.  

Velvets  and  chenilles  

Velvets  and  chenilles  on  which  specific  duty  does  not 

amount  to  50%  

Other  

Other  on  which  specific  duty  does  not  amount  to  50% 

Dress  and  piece  goods  

Woven  fabrics  in  the  piece,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  weighing  not  less  than  \yi  oz.  per 
sq.  yd.  and  not  more  than  8  oz.  per  sq.  yd.  and  con- 
taining not  more  than  20%  in  weight  of  silk,  if  in 

the  gum  

And  if  dyed  in  tne  piece  

If  containing  more  than  20%  and  not  more  than  30% 

in  weight  of  silk,  if  in  the  gum  

And  if  dyed  in  the  piece  

If  containing  more  than  30%  and  not  more  than  45% 

in  weight  of  silk,  if  in  the  gum  

And  if  dyed  in  the  piece  

If  dyed  in  the  thread  or  yarn  and  containing  not 
more  than  30%  in  weight  of  silk,  if  black  (except 

selvedges)  

And  if  other  than  black  


20% . 


30% 
do. . 


do. 


$1  lb. 

50%. 


$1.50  lb. 


$1.50  lb., 
50%  


44c  lb.  &  60< 

do  ; 


Prct. 
154.81 

"".91 


40 

42.502 
32. 


50c lb  &60%... 

60csq.yd.&40% 

do  

44c  sq.yd.&40% 

40csq.yd.&40% 

28csq.yd.&40% 


5022c 


sq.yd.&40% 
18csq.yd.&40\ 
22c  sq. yd. A; 40 
50%  


75  est 


85  est 


64.41 

80.22 
82.5(5 

69.67 

79.52 

69.43 
70.55 
82.22 
50 

50 
50 
50 


D'ty  as  on  car  | 
pets  of  like' 
character.. . 

10c  sq.f  t.&  40% 


30%   

30c  lb.  &  1 


30%. 


20c  lb.  & 
30c  lb.  & 
40c  lb.  & 
50c  lb.  & 
60c  lb.  & 


15% 
15% 
15% 
15% 
15% 


59.48 

50 
61. 


$1.50  lb.  &15% 


63  $1 


50%  

".601b.  t 


15% 


50%  

19  $1.50  lb.  <5 

50%  

Est.  50%.. 


15% 


50c  lb. 
60c  lb. 


65c  lb. 
80c  lb. 


90c  lb. 
$1.10  lb. 


75c  lb. 
90c  lb. 


60  est 


29.77 

30 

38.51 
30 


104.22 
50 

79.63 
50 

96.19 

50 

60 
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Laiv  of  1894. 


Law  of  181/7. 


Ad 

vaL 


If  containing  more  than  30%  and  not  more  than  4.V 
in  weight  of  silk,  If  black  (except  selvedges) 

And  11  other  t  ban  black  

If  containing  more  than  45%  in  weight  of  silk,  or  if 
composed  wholly  of  silk,  if  dyed  in  the  thread  or 
yarn  and  weighted  in  the  dyeing  so  as  to  exceed 
the  original  weight  of  the  raw  silk,  if  black  (ex- 
cept selvedges)  

And  if  other  than  black  

If  dyed  in  the  thread  or  yarn  and  the  weight  is  not 
increased  by  dyeing  beyond  the  original  weight 

of  the  raw  silk  

If  in  the  gum  

If  boiled  off,  or  dyed  in  the  piece,  or  printed  

If  weighing  less  than  1^?  ozs.  and  more  t  han  ^  oz. 
per  sq.  yd.,  if  in  the  gum,  or  if  dyed  in  the  thread 

or  yarn    

If  weighing  less  than  IJ/fj  ozs.  and  more  than  J^oz 

per  sq.  yd.,  If  boiled  off  

If  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece  

If  weighing  not  more  than     oz.  per  sq.  yd 


But  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  foregoing  fabrics  in 
this  paragraph  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  60  , 
ad  valorem. 

Handkerchiefs  

Webbing,  goring,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  braids, 
bin  tings,  galloons,  fringes,  cords  and  tassels, 
elastic  and  non-elastic  

Bandings,  including  hatbands,  bindings,  beltings,  bone 
casings,  braces,  braids,  cords,  cords  and  tassels, 
fringes,  garters,  gorings,  suspenders,  tubings  and 
webs  and  webbings,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
silks.whether  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  india- 
rubber  or  otherwise,  if  not  embroidered  by  hand 
or  machinery   

Laces  and  embroideries,  neck  rufflings,  ruchings,  net- 
tings and  veilings  

Knit  goods  made  up  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor 
seamstress  or  manufacturer  

Ready-made  clothing  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  not  elsewhere  specified  

Beaded  silk  goods  

Laces  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace 
edgings,  insertings,  galloons,  chiffon  or  other 
flouncings,  nets  or  nettings  and  veilings,  neck  ruf- 
flings, ruchings,  fringes,  trimmings,  embroideries 
and  articles  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery, 
or  tamboured  or  appliqued,  clothing,  ready-made 
and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  knit  goods,  made  up  or  manufac- 
tured in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress 
or  manufacturer;  all  of  the  above-named  articles 
made  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  and  silk  goods  ornamented  with  beads 

or  spangles,  of  whatever  material  composed  

Provided,  That  any  wearing  apparel  or  other  arti- 
cles provided  for  in  this  paragraph  (except  gloves) 
when  composed  in  part  of  india-rubber,  shall  be 

subject  to  a  duty  of  

All  other  manufactures  not  specially  provided  for. . . 

Ribbons  

Buttons  

All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  including  such 
as  have  india-rubber  as  a  component  material,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  all  jacquard 
figured  goods  in  the  piece  of  which  silk  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  50%  ad  valorem; 
Provided,  That  all  manufactures  of  which  wool 
is  a  component  material  shall  be  classified  and 
assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool. 

Schedule  M— Pulp,  Paper  and  Books. 

Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground,  and  chemical  wood 

pulp,  unbleached  or  bleached  

Pulp  of  wood— Mechanically  ground  

Chemical,  unbleached    

Chemical,  bleached  

Paper  sheathing  

Roofing  felt  


50%. 
45%. 


do.  . 
50%. 


i.v: . 
do. 
do. . 


10%. 


m . 

do.  . 


Prct. 


$1.10  lb. 
$1.30  lb. 


$1.50  lb. 
$2.25  lb. 


$3  lb. 
$2.50  lb. 
$3  lb. 


$2.50  lb. 

$3  lb. 
*i.25  lb. 
$4.50  lb. 


\Prct. 


50  to  60  9 

50%  


\K.  est., 
l-12c  lb. 
H5c  lb. 
c  lb. 

10%  

do  , 


50-60 
50 


00 


9  est 
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Law  of  1894. 


Law  of  ii>97. 


Ad 
val. 


Printing  paper,  suitable  only  for  books  and  news- 
papers—Unsized and  sized,  or  glued  15%. 

Printing  paper,  unsized,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  for 
books  and  newspapers— Valued  at  not  above  2c 

per  lb  

Valued  above  2c  and  not  above  2]4c  per  lb  

Valued  above  2^c  and  not  above  3c  per  lb  

Valued  above  3c  and  not  above  4c  per  lb  

Valued  above  4c  and  not  above  5c  per  lb  

Valued  above  5c  per  lb  

Provided,  that  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall 
impose  an  export  duty  upon  pulp  wood  exported 
to  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  imposed  upon 
printing  paper  when  imported  from  such  country 
or  dependency  an  additional  duty  of  one-tenth  of 
lc  per  lb  for  each  dollar  of  export  duty  per  cord 
so  imposed,  and  proportionately  for  fractions  of 
a  dollar  of  such  export  duty. 

Paper,  albumenized  or  sensitized  30% . 

Papers  known  commercially  as  copying  paper,  filtering 
paper,  silver  paper,  and  all  tissue  paper,  white  or 
colored,  made  up  in  copying  books,  reams,  or  in 

any  other  form   35% . 

Papers  known  commercially  as  copying  paper,  stereo- 
type paper,  .Japanese  tissue  paper,  pottery  paper, 
and  all  other  thin  papers,  white,  printed  or  col- 
ored—weighing  not  over  6  lbs.  to  a  standard  ream 
of  480  sheets,  on  a  basis  of  20  by  30  in.,  made  up  in 

reams  or  any  other  form  

Weighing  over  6  lbs.  and  not  exceeding  10  lbs.  to  the 
standard  ream  of  20  by  30  in.,  and  letter  copying 
books,  whether  wholly  or  partially  manufactured 

Albumenized  or  sensitized  paper  

Crepe  paper  weighing  not  less  than  6  lbs.  and  not 
exceeding  10  lbs  to  the  standard  ream  of  480  sheets, 

on  a  basis  of  15  by  20  in  

Papers  commonly  known  as  copying  paper,  stereotype 
paper,  paper  known  as  bibulous  paper,  tissue 
paper,  pottery  paper,  and  all  similar  papers, 
white,  colored  or  printed— Weighing  not  overt;  lbs, 
to  the  ream  of  480  sheets,  on  a  basis  of  20  by  30  in., 

and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form  

Weighing  over  0  lbs.  and  not  over  10  lbs.  to  the  ream 
and  letter  copying  books,  whether  wholly  oi 

partly  man u fact  ured  .  

Crepe  paper  and  filtering  paper  

Parchment  papers  and  surface-coated  papers,  and 
manufactures  of,  cardboards,  and  photograph, 
autograph  and  scrap  albums,  wholly  or  partial  ly 

manufactured   30% . 

Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in 

this  act  

If  printed  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or 

its  solutions  or  with  gelatin  or  flock  

Parchment  papers  

Plain  basic  photographic  papers  for  albumenizing, 

sensitizing  or  baryta  coating  

Albumenized  or  sensitized  paper  or  paper  otherwise 

surface  coated  for  photographic  purposes  

Lithographic  cigar  labels  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank, 
printed  from  either  stone  or  zinc- 
Printed  in  less  than  10  colors,  but  not  including 

bronze  metal-leaf  printing  

Printed  in  10  or  more  colors  or  in  bronze  printing,  but 

not  including  metal-leaf  printing  

Printed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  metal  leaf.  

Lithographic  prints  from  either  stone  or  zinc,  bound  or 
unbound,  not  elsewhere  specified — 
On  cardboard  or  other  material  exceeding  .02  in.  in 

thickness  6c  lb. , 

On  paper  or  other  material— 

Not  exceeding  .008  in.  in  thickness  20c  lb. , 

Exceeding  .008  in.  and  not  exceeding  .02  in.  in 
thickness — 

Not  exceeding  35  in.  sq.  cutting  size  in  dimensions.. 5c lb. , 

Exceeding  35  in.  sq.  cutting  size  in  dimensions  8c lb. 

Lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum  or 
other  material,  bound  or  unbound  (except  cigar 
labels,  flaps  and  bands,  lettered  or  otherwise, 
music  and  illustrations  when  forming  a  part  of  a 
periodical  or  newspaper  and  accompanying  the 


20c  lb. 


30c  lb. 
40c  lb. 


15%,  est. 


Bret. 

15 


3-  10c  ,b. 

4-  10c  lb. 

5-  10c  lb. 

6-  10c  lb. 
8-10c  lb. 
15% 


30%  

(See  below)., 

6c  lb.  &  15% 


30 


51.28 


5c  lb.  &  15% 

30%  


5c  lb.  &  155? 


Gc  lb.  &  15% 


5c  lb.  &  15% 
5c  lb.  &  15% 


60%.,  est  

yzc  lb.  &  15$ 


60  est 


3c  lb.  &  20% 
2c  lb.  &  10% 


3c  lb.  &  10% 
30%. 


35.0620c  lb.. 


44.4930c  lb. 
47. 


6c  lb... 
20c  lb.. 


8c  lb... 
12c  lb. 


35.06 


21.52 
28.56 


20.90 

35 
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same,  or  if  bound  in  or  forming  a  part  of  printed 
books,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act)— 
On  paper  or  otber  material  not  exceeding  .008  of  an 

in.  in  thickness  

On  pape"  or  other  material  exceeding  .008  of  1  in.  and 
not  exceeding  .01  of  l  In.  in  thickness,  and  ex- 
ceeding 35  sq.  in.,  but  not  exceeuing  400 sq.  in.  cutr 

ting  size  in  dimensions  

.Exceeding  400  sq.  in.  cutting  size  in  dimensions  

Prints  exceeding  .008  of  l  inch  and  not  exceeding 
.02  of  1  in.  in  thickness,  and  not  exceeding  35 

sq.  in.  cutting  size  in  dimensions  

lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum  or 
Other  material,  on  cardboard  or  other  material 

exceeding  .0i  of  1  in.  in  thickness   

Lithographic  cigar  Labels,  haps  and  bands,  lettered 
or  blank,  printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum  or 
other  material,  if  printed  in  less  than  8  colors 
(bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  2  colors),  but 
not  including  labels,  flaps  and  bands  printed  in 

whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  

labels,  flaps  and  bands,  if  printed  entirely  in  bronze 

printing  

Labels,  flaps  and  bands  printed  in  8  or  more  colors, 
but  not  including  labels,  flaps  and  bands  printed 

in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  

Labels,  flaps  and  bauds  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in 

metal  Leaf  

Books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use. 
containing  illuminated  lithographic  prints,  not 
exceeding  in  weight  24  ounces  each,  and  all  book- 
lets and  fashion  magazines  or  periodicals  printed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process  or 

decorated  by  hand  

Envelopes  —  Embossed,  engraved,  printed  or  orna- 
mented  

Paper,  plain  .  ... 

Paper,  bordered,  embossed-  Printed,  tinted  or  dec- 
orated  

All  fancy  paper  boxes,  made  of  paper,  or  of  which 
paper  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
or  if  covered  with  surface-coated  paper,  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 
Writing  paper,  embossed,  engraved,  printed  or  orna- 
mented    

Writing,  drawing,  and  all  other  paper  not  specially 

provided  for  

Writing,  note,  letter,  hand-made,  drawing,  ledger, 
bond,  record,  tablet  and  typewriter  paper- 
Weighing  not  less  than  10  lbs.  and  not  more  than  15 

lbs.  to  the  ream  

Weighing  more  than  15  lbs.  to  the  ream  , 

But  if  any  such  paper  is  ruled,  bordered,  embossed, 
printed  or  decorated  in  any  manner  it  shall  pay 
10%  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates:  Provided, 
That  in  computing  the  duty  on  such  paper  every 
180,000  sq.  in.  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  ream,  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  sheets  contained  therein. 

Hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fireboards  

Books,  pamphlets,  bound  or  unbound,  maps,  charts, 
and  all  printed  matter  not  specially  provided  tor 
Engravings,  bound  or  unbound,  etchings  and  photo- 
graphs  

Blank  books,  bound  or  unbound  

Books,  engravings,  photographs,  bound  or  unbound, 
etchings,  music,  maps  and  charts,  which  shall 
have  been  printed  more  than  twenty  years  at  the 
date  of  importation,  and  all  hydrographic  charts, 
and  scientific  books  and  periodicals  devoted  to 
original  scientific  research,  and  publications 
issued  for  their  subscribers  by  scientific  and  liter- 
ary associations  or  academies,  or  publications  of 
individuals  for  gratuitous  private  circulation,  and 
public  documents  issued  by  foreign  governments. 
Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English  

Books,  maps,  music,  lithographic  prints  and  charts, 
specially  imported,  not  more  than  two  copies  in 
any  one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  for  the  use  of  any 
Society  Incorporated  or  established  for  educa^ 
tional,  philosophical,  literary  or  religious  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  tine  arts, 


Prct. 


PrcU 


2o;, . 


(n.e.), 


20%. 

25%. 


Free . 
Free  . 


20c  lb. 


8c  lb. 

55% 


:>(•  lb. 
(5c  lb. 


20c  lb. 
15c  lb. 


30c  lb. 
50c  lb. 


8c  lb. 


20%. 

35% 


2c  lb.  &  10% 
"%C  lb.  &  15% 


35 


(See  below.).. 


30  est 


25%. 

25%. 

do., 
do.. 


Free. 
Free. 
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or  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  college,  academy, 
school  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United 
States  or  any  state  or  public  library  Free  . 

Cards,  playing  10c  pk.  &  c 

Flaying  cards,  in  packs  not  exceeding  54  cards  and 
at  a  like  rate  for  any  number  in  excess  

Other  manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  the 

component  of  chief  value  20% . 

Stamps,  foreign,  postage  or  revenue  Free  . 


Prct. 


140 


Free. 


10c  pack  &  20% 

35%  

Free. 


110 


Schedule  N— Sundries. 

Beads  of  glass,  loose,  unthreaded  or  unstrung  ... 

Bead,  beaded  or  jet  trimmings  or  ornaments  

Fabrics,  nets  or  nettings,  laces,  embroideries,  galloons, 
wearing  apparel,  ornaments,  trimmings  and 
other  articles,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act.  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  beads  or  span- 
gles made  of  glass  or  paste,  gelatin,  metal  or 
other  material,  but  not  composed  in  part  of  wool. 
Braids,  plaits,  laces,  willow  sheets  or  squares  and 
similar  manufactures,  composed  wholly  of  straw, 
chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  sparterre  or 
rattan,  suitable  for  making  and  ornamenting 

hats,  bonnets  and  hoods  

Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained  

Bleached,  dyed,  colored  or  stained  

Hats,  bonnets  and  hoods  composed  of  straw,  chip, 
grass,  etc.,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufac- 
tured—Not trimmed  

Trimmed  

But  the  terms  "grass"  and  straw"  shall  be  under- 
stood to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natural 
form  and  structure,  and  not  the  separated  fiber 
thereof. 

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched  or  prepared  

Brooms  

Brushes,  feather  dusters  and  hair  pencils  

Brushes  for  the  hair,  nails  or  teeth  

All  other  brushes,  and  on  brooms  and  leather  dust- 
ers of  all  kinds,  and  hair  pencils,  in  quills  or 

otherwise  

Buttons  and  button  forms- 
Button  forms— Lastings,  monair  cloth,  silk  or  other 
manufactures  of  cloth,  woven  or  made  in  pat- 
terns of  such  size,  shape  or  form,  or  cut  in  such 

manner  as  to  be  fit  for  buttons  exclusively  

Agate  buttons  

Buttons  known  commercially  as  agate  buttons, 
metal  trousers  buttons,  except  steel,  and  nickel 
bar  buttons  


35:, . 


35%. 


50  • 


15%  . 
20% . 


(n.  e.). 
(n.  e.). 


:\5% . 

50%. 


V£clb. 
20%.... 


7YzC  lb.. 
40%  


do. 


do. 


10%. 

25%. 


10%. 


Buttons  of  bone  and  steel  trousers  buttons . 
Pearl  or  shell  


Horn,  vegetable  ivory,  glass  or  metal  

Shoe  buttons,  made  of  paper  board  papier  mache 
pulp  or  similar  material,  not  specially  provided 
for,  valued  at  not  exceeding  3c  per  gross  

Buttons  not  specially  provided  for,  and  all  collar  or 

cuff  buttons  and  studs  

Coal  and  coke— Bituminous  coal  and  shale  

Anthracite  

Slack  or  culm  of  coal,  such  as  will  pass  through  a 
J^-inch  screen  

Coke  

Charcoal  

Cork,  manufactured— Corks,  wholly  or  partly  manuf  d. 

Other  manufactures  of  

Cut  into  squares  or  cubes  

Manufactured  corks  over  J^-inch  in  diameter,  meas- 
ured at  larger  end  

J^-inch  and  less  in  diameter,  measured  at  larger  end. 

Cork,  artificial,  or  cork  substitutes,  manufactured 
from  cork  waste  and  not  otherwise  provided  for. . 
Dice,  draughts,  chessmen,  chess  balls  and  billiard,  pool 
and  bagatelle  balls,  of  ivory,  bone  or  other  mater'l 
Dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever  material 
composed,  and  all  other  toys  not  composed  of  rub- 
ber, china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen  or 
stone  ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for  

13 


lc  line  &  25$ 

35%  


l-12c  p.  line  p. 

gross  &  15% 
}£c  p.  line  p. 

gross  &  15% 
13^c  p.  line  p. 

gross  &  15% 

'.o  p.  line  p. 

gross  &  15% 


25%  


40c  ton. 
Free. . . . 


15c  ton... 

15%  

Free  

10c  lb  

25%  


13.  TC 


lc  gross., 


50%  

7e  ton. . 
do  


15c  ton., 

20%  

do  , 


7.92 
40 


35  est 


78.25 


34.32 
50 

23.04 
28.95 

15.88 

20 

20 


50%. 


8c  lb. 


15c  lb. 
25c  lb. 


8c  lb. 
50%... 
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Law  of  1894. 


Law  of  1697. 


Emery— Grains  and  ground,  pulverized  or  refined 
Emery  wheels  and  emery  riles  and  manufactures  of 
which  emery  is  the  component  mater' 1  of  chief  val. 
Gunpowder  and  all  explosive  substances- 
Firecrackers  of  all  kinds  

Fulminates,  fulminating  powders  and  all  like  articles 

not  specially  provided  for  

Gunpowder  and  all  explosive  substances  used  for 
mining,  blasting,  artillery  or  sporting  purposes- 
Valued  at  20c  or  less  per  lb  

Valued  at  above  20c  per  lb  

Matches,  friction  or  Inciter,  of  all  descriptions. . 
In  boxes  containing  not  more  than  100  matches  per  box 
Otherwise  than  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than 

100  matches  each  

Percussion  caps  

Cartridges  

Blasting  caps  

Feathers  and  downs,  crude,  not  dressed— 

Ostrich  feathers  

All  other  

Feathers  and  downs  for  beds  and  feathers  and  downs  of 
all  kinds,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored  or  manuf'd 

Bird  skins  

Feathers,  dressed,  colored  or  manufactured,  including 
dressed  and  finished  birds,  suitable  for  millinery 

ornaments— Ostrich  feathers  

All  other  

Artificial  ornamental  feathers,  fruits,  grains,  leaves, 
flowers  and  stems,  or  parts  of,  of  whatever  mate- 
rial composed  

Quilts  and  other  manufactures  of  down  

Furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  but  not  made  up  into  articles 
Furs,  not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  in 

eluding  skins  carroted  

Fans,  except  palm-leaf  

Gun-wads  of  all  descriptions  

Human  hair,  clean  or  drawn,  but  not  manufactured.., 

Hair,  curled,  suitable  for  beds  or  mattresses  , 

Haircloth,  known  as  crinoline  cloth  , 

Haircloth,  known  as  hair  seating  , 

Hats,  for  men's,  women's  and  children's  wear,  composed 
of  the  fur  of  the  rabbit,  beaver  or  other  animals, 
or  of  which  such  fur  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured, 

including  fur  hat  bodies  

Hats,  bonnets  or  hoods,  for  men's,  women's,  boys'  or 
children's  wear,  trimmed  or  untrimmed,  including 
bodies,  hoods,  plateaux,  forms  or  shapes,  for  hats 
or  bonnets,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
fur  of  the  rabbit,  beaver  or  other  animals- 
Valued  at  not  more  than  $5  per  doz  

Valued  at  more  than  $5  per  doz.  and  not  more  than 

$10  per  doz  

Valued  at  more  than  $10  per  doz.  and  not  more  than 

$20  per  doz  ~   

Valued  at  more  than  $20  per  doz  

And  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  foregoing  20%. 
Fiber  wares,  indurated,  and  other  manufactures  com- 
posed of  wood  or  other  pulp  

Jewelry  and  precious  stones  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Jewelry— All  articles  not  specially  provided  for, 
composed  of  precious  metals  or  imitations  thereof, 
whether  set  with  coral,  jet  or  pearls,  or  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  cameos  or  other  precious  stones  or 
imitations  thereof  or  otherwise,  and  which  shall 
be  known  commercially  as  "jewelry,"  and  cameos 

in  frames   ... 

Set  and  not  specially  provided  for  

Precious  stones  and  imitations  of— Cut  but  not  set. 
Imitations  of,  not  set,  composed  of  paste  or  glass, 

not  exceeding  1  in.  in  dimensions  

Pearls  (including  pearls  strung  but  not  set)  

Leather  and  manufactures  of— 
Hides  of  cattle,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted 

or  pickled  

Bend  or  belting  and  sole  

Calfskins,  tanned  or  tanned  and  dressed,  including 
calfskins,  patent,  enameled  and  japanned.. 

Pianoforte  and  pianoforte  action  leather  

Skins  for  morocco— Finished  


8c  lb., 
(n.e.). 
56$,.,, 


5clb. 
Selb. 
10*.. 


m%  

(n.e.)... 
$2.07  M. 


Free  . 
Free  . 


Free . 
Free . 


35%. 
do.. 


do., 
do.. 


do  

m  

io%  

20!  

10%  

6c  sq.  yd.. 
20c  sq.  yd. 


40%. 


30% 


.To',', . 
30%. 
25%. 

10%. 
do. . 


Free . 
10%.. 

20%... 
do.... 
do. ... 


Prct. 
22.29 

20 

50 

:;o 


lclb.. 
25%... 
8c  lb.. 
30%... 


28.  Ml 
11.08 
20 


4c  lb.. 
6c  lb.. 


8c  gross. . 


lcM. 

30%  

85%  , 

85.24  $2M  M., 


50%.. 
do.., 


do.., 
do.., 
20%., 


20 
40 
10 
20 
JO 

15.: 

17.42 


do  

50  

20%  

do  , 

10%  , 

10c  sq.  yd.. 
X)c  sq.  yd., 


40 


(See  below) , . 


$2  doz.  &  20% 
doz.  &  20% 


$5  doz.  &  20% 
~  doz.  &  20% 


35%. 


60%. 
do.. 
10%. 

20%. 
10%. 


ir/f,. 

20%. 

do.. 
....  . 


TARIFFS  OF  1894  AND  1897. 


ARTICLES. 


Law  of  1894. 


Laivofl897. 


Tanned,  but  unfinished  

8kins,  chamois  or  other,  not  specially  provided  for; 
bookbinders'  calfskins,  kangaroo,  sheep  and  goat 
skins,  including  lamb  and  kid  skins,  dressed  and 

finished  

Upper  leather,  dressed,  including  patent,  enameled 
and  japanned  leather,  dressed  or  undressed,  and 

finished  

Patent,  japanned,  varnished  and  enameled  leather, 
•weighing  not  over  1U  lbs.  per  doz.  hides  or  skins. . . 
Weighing  over  10  lbs.  per  doz.  and  not  over  25  lbs. 

per  doz  

Weighing  over  25  lbs.  per  doz    

Leather  shoe  laces,  wholly  or  partially  manufac- 
tured  

Leather,  cut  into  shoe  uppers  or  vamps,  or  other 
forms,  suitable  for  conversion  into  manufactured 

articles    

All  leather  not  specially  provided  for, 

Boots  and  shoes  

Provided,  that  leather  cut  into  boot,  shoe  or  slipper 
patterns,  uppers  or  vamps,  or  other  forms  suitable 
for  conversion  into  rianufactured  articles,  shall 
pay  a  duty  of  1£%  in  addition  to  the  duty  herein 
imposed  on  leather  of  the  same  character  as  that 
from  which  they  are  cut. 
Gloves  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  kid  or  other 
leather,  and  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufac- 
tured—Ladies' or  children's    "glace''  fiuisn  — 
Schmaschen.  of  sheep  origin— 
Not  over  14  in.  in  length,  unlined 
Not  over  14  in.  in  length,  lined.. 
Over  14  and  not  over  17  in.  in  length,  unlined 


10%. 


do. 


'io;,. 


II  doz  

$2  doz  

$1.50  dcz... 


Over  17  in.  in  length,  unlined   £2  doz, 

$3  doz. 


Over  17  in.  in  length,  lined. 

Lamb  or  sheep— Not  over  14  in.  in  length,  unlined... .  #1.75  doz  

Notoverllin.  in  length,  lined  $2.75doz.. 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  in.  in  length,  unlined.....  ...  do. 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  in.  in  length,  lined  £3.75  doz.. 

Over  17  in.  in  length,  unlined  do. 

Of  sbeeporigin.with  exterior  grain  surface  removed— 

Not  over  17  in.  in  length,  unlined  ELT3  doz.. 

Not  over  17  in.  in  length,  lined  $2.75 doz.. 

Over  17  in.  in  length,  unlined.  do. 

Over  17  in.  in  length,  lined    $3.75  doz.. 

Goat,  kid  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin— 

Not  over  14  in.  in  length,  unliaed  $2.25  doz,.., 

Notovei  14  in.  in  length,  lined  $3. 75  doz.... 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  in.  in  length,  unlined  $3  doz.  . 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  in.  in  length,  lined  $1  doz.  ... 

Over  17  in.  in  length,  unlined  do  , 

Over  17  in.  in  length,  lined  $5  doz. , 

Goat  kid  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  with 
exterior  grain  surface  removed— 

Not  over  14  in .  in  length,  unlined  $2.25  doz. . . 

Not  over  11  in.  ir  length,  liued  $3.25  doz.. 

Over  Hand  not  over  17  in.  in  length, unlined  $3  doz., 

Over  11  and  not  over  17  in.  in  length,  lined  $4  doz. 

Over  17  in.  in  length,  unlined   -;.o  , 

Over  17  in.  in  length,  lined   $5  doz., 

Men's  "glace''  finish— Schmaschen,  of  sheep  origin- 

Unlined.  

Lined  

Lamb  or  sheep— Unlined  ,  

Lined   ... .* 

Of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  surface  removed— 

Unlined  &4  doz., 

Lined  $5  doz., 

Goat,  kid  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin- 

Unlined  ..„.  ...  

Lined  

Goat,  kid  and  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin, 
with  exterior  surface  removed— Unlined. 

Lined  

Harness,  saddles  and  saddlery,  or  parts  of  either,  in 

sets  or  in  parts,  finished  or  unfinished..  .   (n.  e.). 


$3  doz.. 
$4  doz. , 

do  

$5  doz.. 


Miscellaneous  manufactures— Amber.manufactures  of  25% 


Asbestus,  manufactures  of. 
Bladders,  manufactures  of. 

Cork,  manufactures  of  

Catgut  or  whipgut  or  wormgut,  manufactures  of. . 


$4  doz. 
$5  doz.. 


$4  doz. 
$5  doz. . 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do.,,  , 

3Cc  lb.  &  20% 

30c  lb.  &  10% 
20c  lb.  &  10% 

50cgro.pr&20% 


25%.. 


$2.75  doz.. 
$2.25  doz.. 
$2.75  doz.. 


24. 23  $1.75  doz., 

29.1 
26.  j 

3J.;'«0$3.75  doz.. 
86. r 
41/ 
38.i 


40.34 


$2.50  doz.. 
50  doz.. 


33  to 


$4.38  doz. 
do  


40. 12 $2.50  doz.. 


$3.50  doz.. 

do  , 

$4.50  doz. 


35.70^3  doz 

33. 
39. 

GO. 20 .$4.75  doz 


do. 


68.35fe5.75  doz.. 


14f$3  doz...., 
70  $4.25  doz.. 
40  $3.75  doz.., 
$4.75  doz. 
do. 


35.21 

56.57  $5.75  doz.. 


66  58 $3  doz,, 
43.96  $5  doz, 
59.29 $4  doz. 
62     $5  doz. 

52.20$4  doz., 
56.82  " 


$5  dOZ; . 

55.82 $4  doz., 
52.9?"" 


1  doz., 


$4  doz. 
,52 $5  doz. 


25%. 
do., 
do., 
do,. 
Ido.. 
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Articles. 


Lao/'  of  1894. 


Ad 

Till. 


Law  of  1897. 


Spar,  manufactures  of  

Wax,  manufactures  of  

Candles  and  tapers  of  wax  

Bone  and  horn,  manufacture?  of  

Chip,  manufactures  of  (baskets)  

Straw  and  grass,  manufactures  of,  not  specially 
provided  for  

India-rubber,  manufactures  of  

Palm-leaf,  manufactures  of  

Whalebone,  manufactures  of  

Leather,  all  manufactures  of  

Fur,  manufactures  of  

India-rubber,  vulcanized,  known  as  hard  rubber  

Gutta-percha,  manufactures  of  

Ivory  and  vegetable  ivory,  manufactures  of  

Shell  and  mother-of-pearl,  manufactures  of  

Hair,  manufactures  of  

Papier  mache,  manufactures  of  

Plaster  of  paris.  manufactures  of  

Gelatin,  manufactures  of  

Feltries  and  other  usual  goods  and  effects  of  Indians 
passing  or  repassing  the  boundary  line  of  the 

United  States   

Quills,  prepared  or  unprepared,  but  not  made  up  into 

complete  articles  

Begalia  and  gems,  statuary  and  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture specially  imported  in  good  faith  for  the  use 
of  any  society  incorporated  or  established  solely 
lor  educational,  philosophical,  literary  or  relig- 
ious purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  fine 
arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  college, 
academy,  school,  seminary  of  learning  or  public 

library  in  the  United  States  

Philosophical  or  scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instru- 
ments, and  preparations;  statuary,  casts  of  mar- 
ble, bronze,  alabaster,  or  plaster  of  paris;  paint- 
ings, drawings  and  etchings,  stained  or  painted 
window  glass,  or  stained  or  painted  gla.ss  win- 
dows, specially  imported  in  good  faith  for  the 
use  of  any  society  or  institution  incorporated 
or  established  for  religious,  philosophical,  edu- 
cational, scientific  or  literary  purposes,  or  for 

encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  

Household  effects,  books  or  libraries,  or  parts  of  libra- 
ries, of  persons  or  families  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, if  actually  used  abroad  by  them  not  less 
than  one  year;  books,  professional,  implements, 
instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation  or 
employment  in  the  actual  possession  at  the  time 
of  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States,  not  in- 
tended for  other  persons,  and  household  effects^ 
not  merchandise,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 

dying  in  foreign  countries  , 

Masks,  composed  of  paper  or  pulp  , 

Matting  and  mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan- 
Matting   , 

Mats  , 


25% . 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do- 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 

30% 


do., 
do.. 
do.. 

35% 
do.. 

so',;. 


do. 
do. 
85%. 


Free.. 
Free . 


Free . 


Free . 


Free . 
25%... 


20%. 
do.. 


Musical  instruments- 
Musical  instruments,  or  parts  thereof  (except  piano- 
forte actions),  and  strings  for,  not  otherwise 
enumerated,  cases  for  musical  instruments,  pitch 
pipes,  tuning  forks,  tuning  hammers  aad  metro- 
nomes   

Paintings,  in  oil  or  water  colors  

Statuary  

Peat  moss  

Pencils— Wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  material,  and 

pencils  of  lead  

Slate,  covered  with  wood  

Slate,  other  

Pencil  leads,  not  in  wood  

Photographic  dry  plates  or  films  

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles- 
Common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  clay,  valued 

at  not  more  than  50c  per  gross  

Common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  made  wholly 

of  clay,  valued  at  not  more  than  40c  per  gross  

Other  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  clay  

Pipes,  pipe  bowls  of  all  materials,  and  all  smokers' 
articles  whatsoever,  not  specially  provided  for, 
Including  cigarette  books,  cigarette  book  covers, 


25%.... 
Free  . . 
Free  . . 
(li.  e.). 


do. . 

30%. 

UK;,. 
25%. 


10%. 


Prct 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
80 
80 
30 
30 
35 
35 
80 
30 
30 


50?, . 

25' 

do.. 

30%. 

do.. 

do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 

35':.; . 
do.. 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 
do- 
do.. 


20%. 
do- 


Free. 


Free. 

35%.... 


(>c  sq.  yd . 
4c  sq.  ft.. 


45%  

20%  

do  

$1  ton. 

45c  gro.  &  25% 

35%  

c  100  

10',  


15c  gro.. 


15c  gro  

50c  gro.  &  25% 
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ARTICLES. 


Law  of  1694. 


Law  of  18&7. 


A$ 
vah 


pouches  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and 

cigarette  paper  in  all  forms  

Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers, 
agricultural  drills  and  planters,  mowers,  horse 
rakes,  cultivators,  thrashing  machines  and  cotton 

gins  

Agricultural  implements  (imported  from  countries 
which  impose  a  duty  on  like  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States)— 

Metal,  chief  value  

Cotton  gins    

Mowers,  reapers,  harvesters,  horse  rakes  and  thrash- 
ing machines  

Plows,  harrows  (tooth  and  disk),  drills,  planters,  etc. 
Plush,  hatters',  black,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and 

cotton  

Bolting  cloths,  composed  of  silk,  imported  expressly 
for  milling  purposes  and  not  suitable  for  the 

manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  

Umbrellas,  parasols  and  sunshades,  and  sticks  for— 
Umbrellas,  parasols  and  sunshades- 
Covered  with  material  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
Of  silk,  wool,  worsted,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat. 

alpaca  or  other  animals  

Covered  with  other  material  than  paper  

Sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols  and  sunshades  

Waste,  all  not  specially  provided  for  , 


50%. 


45% . . . 
Free . 


Free  . 
Free . 


Free . 
Free . 


45% . 
do.  . 

:■?()'•/.. 


10%. 


Prct. 
50 


oo%. 


20%. 


10%... 
Free. 


50%. 
do.  . 

40%  . 
10%. 


PrcU 
60 


SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Number  of  savings  depositors,  aggregate  savings  deposits  and  average  amount  due  tfc 
depositors  in  savings  banks  in  each  state  in  1896-97.  


State. 


No.  of 
banks. 


Number  of 
depositors. 


Amount  of 
deposits.* 


Average 
to  each 


itor. 


Rate 


Maine  

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts..,. 

Khode  Island  

Connecticut  

Total  


New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia  . 
Total  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Louisiana  

Texas . ,  

Tennessee  

Total  


Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Total  

California  

Utah  

Montana  

Total  

Grand  total . 


42 
187 
35 


163,115 
126,563 
106,169 
1,340,608 
130.148 
356,445 


$57,476,896 
49,493:056 
32,600,027 

453,220,257 
68.683,698 

149,496.556 


$352.37 
391.05 
307.19 
338.06 
504.48 
419.41 


2,229,103 


810,971,090 


363.81 


128 
25 
17 
2 


1,736.968 
161,710 
294,852 
19.326 
161.058 
1,195 


718,176,889 
43,271,047 
77,429^348 
4.030,153 
51,810,877 
14,000 


413.46 
207.58 
262.60 
208.53 
321.09 
11.71 


2,375,109 


894,132,314 


376.71 


t3,737 
118,743 
tl6,759 
5,384 
19,822 
2.000 
12,426 


249,333 

905,477 
4,533,459 

288.010 
2,519,393 

355.531 
1.627,877 


66.72 
48.31 
270.51 
53.49 
256.50 
177.76 
131.01 


68.871 


10.479.0S0 


152.16 


11 

5 
26 
1 

13 
166 


87,302 
17,437 
tl01,710 
1,516 
44,643 
178,967 


29,950,871 
4,082,359 

26,589,141 
200,498 
3,545.008 

28,585,655 


343.07 
234.18 
261.42 
129.69 
79.48 
361.99 


3,316,605 


92,953,532 


280.31 


186,028 
4,942 
15,469 


127,929,281 
1,187,257 
1,123.481 


687.09 
240.24 
205.43 


196,439 


130,240,019 


663.00 


5,201,132 


1,939,376,035 


372.88 


3.72 

3.5 

4. 

4. 

4.5 

4. 


3.54 
8- 
(». 
4, 
3.5 
4. 


4. 

(§) 
(§ 
(§) 
3. 
4. 
2.3 


4  to  5 
(§) 

4. 

3.5 
(§) 


4  to  6 
(§) 
(§ 


♦Deposits  subject  to  check  amounting  to  £44,037,529  not  included.  fPartially  estimated* 
§No  information. 
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STATISTICS  OF  EDTJCATION-1895-96. 


(By  Alexander  Summers,  Statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.) 
Population,  Enrollment,  Average  Daily  Attendance,  Number  and  Sex  of  Teachers  in  Common 

Schools. 


State  or  Territory. 

Est. 
total 
popula- 

Pupils 
enrolled 
in 

ftr 

of  pop- 
ulation 

A  verage 
daily 
attend- 

EACHER! 



5. 

tion 
in  1896. 

common 
schools. 

en- 
rolled. 

ance. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States  

70,595,321 

*14,379,078 

20.37 

9,747,015 

130,366 

269,959 

400,325 

North  Atlantic  Division.. . . 

19,520,400 

8.463.912 

.„ 

Ml.  tO 

2.891,190 

18,619 

<8,448 

97,007 

South  Atlantic  Division.... 

9,667, 000 

2,000,214 

20 .69 

]  ,250.885 

20,10>6 

24.953 

45,119 

12.747,200 

2,039,538 

21 . 10 

1.794,981 

31.32S 

27.990 

59,318 

North  Central  Division  

24,827,541 

5,510,403 

22 . 1 9 

3,809,542 

54.042 

iivj  qua 

177,922 

3,838,180 

714,951 

18.66 

497,414 

6,211 

14,688 

20,899 

N^rth  Atlantic  Division  

Mai  ne 

134  140 

20.46 

94.912 

+1,268 

t5,518 

+6,786 

New  Hampshire  (1894) 

389  000 

62  437 

16.05 

42*030 

280 

2*907 

3*187 

Vermont 

332500 

65  41 1 

19.67 

40  201 

379 

2*572 

2,951 

IVtft.ssachu  setts 

9  >%i7ooo 

<4,<>1(  ,uuu 

424,353 

16. 66 

321 JBB5 

1  078 

ll! 197 

12*.275 

Rhode  Island 

393  400 

59  241 

15*06 

41  091 

185 

1*517 

1*702 

Connecticut 

817  900 

141  485 

17!  30 

90925 

t+3*529 

+i3*962 

6  722  000 

1  176  074 

17  50 

772*054 

5  421 

28399 

33  820 

1,716,000 

'280.330 

16  .*33 

175*895 

'779 

4841 

5,620 

5,947,000 

1,120,441 

18.84 

802,737 

8,796 

17,908 

26,764 

South  Atlantic  Division  

Delaware  (1892) 

173  200 

33  174 

19.16 

+22,093 

+218 

+622 

f840 

1,  to  J,  uuu 

219  '362 

18*  93 

123  227 

1.106 

3,510 

4,616 

District  o^  Columbia 

273  (>00 

42  464 

15*30 

32153 

136 

*895 

1*031 

1  «07  flOd 
l,Di'<  ,UUU 

3R9  Mft 

21.34 

90Q  ^98 

3,003 

5  414 

8*417 

849  300 

91^  tUV\ 

25.40 

141  081 

3,828 

2*026 

6*454 

North  Carolina 

J.,  1 00,OUU 

370  920 

21  04 

231  725 

4*294 

3*  591 

7'885 

1,256,000 

232*337 

18*50 

170*201 

2,028 

2,419 

4,'447 

2Tlorida 

2,015,000 

423.786 

21.04 

254,142 

4,507 

4,414 

8,921 

au(\  qoft 

<toU,J7UU 

inn  '-t?'^ 

AUU,0»0 

20.87 

66  135 

1  046 

1,462 

2,508 

South  Central  Division- • 

10,209 

1  oqq  oon 

dOO  19R 

20.08 

9SR  ftttl 

4,962 

5,247 

Tennessee  (1895) 

i  onn 

478  125 

25.75 

838.330 

5,157 

3',756 

8,913 

X,  < U;/.UUU 

319' 526 

is!  *»0 

4*260 

2*921 

7*181 

J.,-iOX,Uuu 

350  015 

24*62 

202  683 

3*647 

4*208 

7*855 

1  234  000 

16)4' 317 

13!  32 

115316 

1,391 

2*146 

3*537 

9  070(1(10 

6165'  8 

20*70 

440  249 

6815 

6*402 

13,217 

1,4 (U,  uuu 

296  575 

23*34 

171  948 

4*  391 

2*282 

6,673 

'974.  900 

63.686 

23!  23 

35*597 

705 

1*028 

1,733 

North  Central  Division,— 

25,180 

3,855.000 

820,502 

21.28 

597,925 

10,305 

14,875 

9  '>ftQ  Hi  lO 

6, 4oy,  uuu 

543,00)5 

23  75 

401  702 

7 130 

7,754 

14,884 

4,i)Ud.UUU 

898  619 

19*93 

+wl'fi99 

7*057 

18,359 

25,416 

A/f  i r» hi  tr«r»  ("IftQ^ 

RO  0/11  £,(1 

21  26 

TO/i'4,0/44 

3  634 

12*379 

16.013 

9  0^4  (lOO 
/&,U04,UliU 

4T>'  514 

20*  09 

+971  000 
T^(  1,UUU 

2440 

9*891 

12*334 

i, oil, uuu 

O04,O0< 

2l!  62 

9 '-tO  \QH 

2*544 

8*9!  5 

11,519 

o  c\qq  nnn 
«,U3o,UUU 

D^UD^ 

26  01 

345,242 

5  614 

22*507 

28,121 

o,uuo.uuu 

at- a  n  ( 7 

22  13 

436.388 

5913 

8  931 

14  844 

OU.KOUU 

18  80 

38  478 

1,043  • 

1984 

8,027 

Aiyt  0(\t\ 

4Ul,oUU 

ft«'n9u 

21.93 

+M^OO 

1*3(58 

8448 

4,816 

1111  onn 
1,II1,UUU 

272  310 

24*52 

*174  837 

&7lK) 

7*  308 

10*068 

i  *.}oo  nr.n 

i,t>«y,uuu 

o(o,ooy 

98*  4ft 

9^9*  797 

4  294 

7406 

11700 

Western  Division— 

780 

956 

209,800 

28,876 

13.77 

19.443 

226 

89.700 

11,582 

11.62 

117,700 

105 

360 

465 

544,200 

94,686 

17.40 

62.410 

74T 

2,174 

2,921 

177,200 

23,359 

13.18 

15,937 

341 

243 

584 

78, .330 

12.889 

16.45 

7,641 

113 

211 

324 

258,500 

60,710 

25.82 

45,658 

493 

692 

1,185 

41,500 

7,207 

17.51 

5,312 

48 

242 

290 

143,400 

32.560 

22.71 

24,256 

262 

465 

727 

479,700 

90,113 

18.79 

03,212 

List 

2,061 

3,245 

378,800 

87,212 

28.03 

61,721 

1,287 

2,080 

3,317 

1,422,000 

259,697 

18.27 

184,124 

1,405 

5,480 

6,885 

•Including  380,493  secondary  students  in  public  high  schools.  f  Approximately, 
tin  1894-95.  §By  state  census.   || In  1893-4. 
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STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION,  1895-06.— CONTINUED. 

Average  Number  Days  Taught  in  Common  Schools,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  Number  and 
Value  of  Schoolhouses,  State  and  Local  Taxation. 


State  or  Territory. 


Average 
Monthly 
Salaries. 


Fe- 
males. 


No.  of 
school- 
ho  uses. 


Value 
of  public 

school 
property. 


Raised 
from  state 
taxes. 


Raised 
from  local 
taxes. 


United  States.. 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division . . . 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division  


North  Atlantic  Division- 
Maine  

New  Hampshire  (1893-94). , 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

South  Atlantic  Division- 
Delaware  (1831-92)  

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  

South  Central  Division— 

Kentuckv  

Tennessee  (1894-95)  

Alabama  

Mississippi  (1894-95)  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Oklahoma  

North  Central  Division- 
Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Michigan  (1S94-95)  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  (1893-94) .... 

Nebraska  

Kansas  

Western  Division- 
Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho    

Washington  

Oregon  

California  


140.5 


Iff  .33 


175.5 
10V.8 

SB 

151.8 
142 


33.15 
40.84 
47. 53 
60.03 


136 

121/, 

154 

18(5 

190 

18t.i 

175 

184 

159.  < 

IK50 
182 
182 
119 
111 
65.' 

no  a 

102 

115 

92.^ 
69.: 

105.' 

105. 1 


142. 
157. 
158. 
100 
155. 
160 
140 
107. 

fl30 

158. 
120 

149. 
f90 
159. 

91 
126. 
152 
147 
104 

89. 


43.89 
49.78 
88.68 
130.03 
100.53 
84.65 

m 

88.08 
44. 

f».«J 
t48.00 
fill. 62 
40.93 


25 

23.44 


37.51 


44.03 
+31.88 


31.70 
31.67 
56.71 
32.77 


42.00 
48.25 
59.76 
46.17 
65.27 
47.30 
88.28 
49.50 
40.29 


44.53 
43.82 

t64.13 
58.04 
f64.07 


72.90 
65.21 
97.77 
58.52 
44.50 
45.16 
80.19 


510.24 


$455,948,164 


$35,280,153 


$123,219,526 


44.81 

30.66 

84.78 
38.23 
52,87 


43,548 
35, i 85 
47.366 
102,3  0 
12,519 


178,586,923 
19.815,946) 
20,588,2^0 

200,133,720 
37,323,28;" 


12.506.921 
4,104.1  " 
8.087,0r6 
7,361,8~0 
3,219,669 


31.94 
27.38 
26.72 
50.80 
50.-16 
42.34 
152.17 
48. 13 


t34.08 
t.<>.40 
t09. 00 
26.91 


21.40 
22.41 


32.48 


37.18 
126.18 


20.55 
30.95 
40.48 
29.55 


89.00 
40.25 
5U.63 
35.09 
32.21 
34.96 
32.23 
42.50 
34.84 


37.58 
35.58 

f49.72 
45.89 
+53.74 


66.26 
44.00 
62.10 
40.31 
38.14 
37.42 
65.42 


4,196 
1,996 
2.256 

*4,589 
516 
1,633 

12.02' 
1,703 

14,620 

*497 
*2,3<9 
114 
6,977 
5.475 
6,608 
4.110 
6. 
2,238 

8.211 

7.212 
7,039 
6,26)4 
2.894 
10,126 
4,410 
1,180 

13.072 
i»,890 

12,63:' 
7,835 
6.795 
6,670 

13.686 

10.076 
2,032 
3,524 
6,720 
9,418 

591 
306 
1,654 
*492 
*293 
942 
225 
658 

1 

1,940 


3.738,506 
8,086,824 
1,600.000 
36,780.72' 
4,147.279 
8,829.146 
60.333.126 
11,938,227 
48,143,088 

901,420 
+4,000.000 
3,200,000 
3.070,010 
3,227,141 
1.003,165 

7.6.676 
2,476,188 

628,340 

4,216.750 
3,092,503 
1.373,000 
1,636  055 
+930.000 
7,289,181 
1,679.?'" 
3  J  1,460 

40,175,975 
18,807,494 
43,765,475 
16.766,882 
11,100,000 
14.271,771 
15.867,425 
15.032,082 
1,926,420 
2  4134,805 
8,779,76)0 
10,145,631 

1,933,395 
438,706 

5,859,477 
264.430 
428,935 

2,471,338 
298.414 
712,681 

4,837,413 

2.988,312 
17,100,184 


515,742 
86,817 
88,258 


118,031 
26.1,664 
3,748,744 
2.196,2 iO 
5,491,422 

+6,000 
574,057 


915,430 
330.995 
705.166 
484  311 
+958.940 
129,728 

1,801.360 
1.2  0,1 7C 
350,000 
923,500 
315,452 
2,839,751 
490,549 
123,278 

1,741,649 
1,708,008 
1,000,000 
570,681 
+657,f  ~ 
1702,518 


686,802 
154,904 


+140,000 


190,743 
253,734 
10,324 


2,764,868 


*Number  of  schools.  +Approximately.  $Not  reported. 
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STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION,  1S95-96.-CONTINUED. 
Expenditures  for  Common-School  Sites,  Buildings  and  Furniture,  for  Teachers'  Salaries 
and  for  Other  Purposes. 


State  or  Territory. 

Expended 
for  sites, 
buildings, 
furniture, 
etc. 

Expended 
for  t cockers 
salaries. 

Other 
expendi- 
tures. 

Total  expen- 
ditures, ex- 
cluding 
payment  of 

lion  <ls. 

Expended 

per 
capita  of 
popula- 
t  i<>n . 

Expended 
per 

pupil  of 
averaqe 
attend- 
ance. 

United  States  

North  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division  . . 

$32,408,270 

$11(5,377,778 

$35,6(57.732 

$184,453,780 

$2.61 

$18.92 

1(1,107,841 
1,226,576 
1,208,631 

12,126,785 
1,738,437 

38.252,002 
8,505.125 
10.898.412 
49.7W.057 
8,931.582 

13,328,100 

1.;;  i.i..; 

1.187,403 
16.935,423 
2.842,349 

(57.688.543 
11,106.158 
13,294,446 
78.852.2(55 
13,512,368 

3.47 
1.15 
1.04 

3.18 
8.5C 

28.28 
8.88 
7.41 
20.70 
27.17 

North  Atlantic  Div.— 

296,951 

1,107.818 

233.829 

1,638,598 

2.50 

17.27 

New  Hampshire  ('93-1)4) 

163,691 

622,944 

134,168 

920,803 

2.37 

21.92 

189.371 

599,069 

279,287 

1,067,727 

3.21 

23.08 

2,905,483 

•6,990,037 

1,933,671 

11.829.191 

4.65 

36.78 

508.435 

884.935 

235,219 

1,(528,589 

4.14 

39.06 

Connecticut  

505,692 

1.748,475 

531,664 

2,796,831 

3.42 

28,86 

6,509.428 

13,(519,228 

2,955,174 

23.173.8:;0 

3.45 

30.02 

830,865 

3.057,8(0 

1, 082.T1 9 

4.971,144 

2.90 

28.26 

4,096,925 

9,622,236 

5,942,369 

19,661,530 

3.31 

24.49 

South  Atlantic  Div.— 

Delaware  (1889-90)*  .... 

f23,795 

225,000 

26.205 

275,000 

*1.63 

13.99 

Maryland   

406.643 

1,853,045 

274.663 

2,534,531 

2  19 

20.57 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

166,398 

714.367 

169,604 

1.050.3(59 

3.79 

32.67 

170,105 

1,443,774 

205,  C84 

1,819.5(53 

1.07 

8.69 

West  Virginia  

223.071 

1,112.513 

458,065 

1,793,(549 

2.11 

12.72 

North  Carolina  

53,172 

.  705,416 

58.914 

817,562 

.46 

3.53 

South  Carolina  

26,180 

458,788 

44.860 

529,828 

.42 

3.11 

125,295 

1,486,423 

75.191 

1,686,909 

.84 

6.64 

31,917 

505,799 

61.211 

598  927 

1.25 

9.06 

3outh  Central  Division  — 

415.357 

2,372.214 

131.474 

2,919,045 

1.47 

10.18 

Tennessee  (1894-95)  

128,401 

1.321,379 

1:38,114 

1,587,894 

.86 

4.69 

Alabama  (1893-94)  

J18.230 

618,6!  8 

$26,461 

663,359 

.39 

3.58 

Mississippi  (1894-95)  

37,314 

1,108.013 

127,173 

1.272.500 

.89 

6.28 

130,926 

803  151 

322,519 

1,256,596 

1.02 

10.90 

25(5.346 

3,404.054 

336,378 

3.99:5,7:8 

1.34 

9.08 

127,031 

1.054,364 

51,591 

1.232.986 

.97 

7.17 

95,026 

216,569 

53,693 

365,288 

1.33 

10.26 

North  Central  Division  — 

Ohio  

1,121.487 

8,317,424 

2.888,008 

12,326,919 

3.20 

20.62 

§1  556  551 

4  767  531 

*<78  792 

7  102  874 

3.10 

17  69 

31542.701 

9,'958i935 

2,699^485 

1 6,201  !l2l 

||3!  55 

23!  77 

Michigan  (1894-95)  

976,440 

3,963.082 

1,488,481 

6,428,(;03 

2.87 

19.80 

732.653 

3,394.486 

2,549,685 

6,676,824 

3.25 

24.64 

966,891 

3,279,123 

954,192 

5,200,206 

3.17 

22.55 

74(5,945 

5,205,287 

1,9 16,",  92 

7,899,024 

3.78 

22.88 

1,454,349 

4,205,122 

1,035,032 

6,691,503 

2.23 

15.34 

North  Dakota  

182,353 

586,774 

356,766 

1,125,893 

3.71 

29.26 

South  Dakota  (1S93-94)  . 

184,900 

914.046 

588,972 

1,687,918 

4.21 

30.97 

339,451 

2,261,(107 

775,327 

3,375,785 

3.04 

19.31 

322,064 

2,937,240 

873,891 

4,133,195 

3.11 

16.36 

Western  Division  — 

38.22 

203,769 

418,841 

120,566 

743,176 

3.54 

29,118 

153,269 

28,948 

211 ,335 

Ai.  IS 

27  45 

Colorado.  

243,500 

1,319.921 

720,762 

2,384.183 

4.38 

38!  19 

18,321 

142.130 

21,792 

182,243 

1.03 

11.44 

23,41(5 

152,438 

38,155 

21 1,009 

2.73 

28.00 

Utah  

142,942 

515,829 

190,959 

849,730 

3.29 

18.61 

20.203 

164,827 

21,928 

206,958 

4.99 

38.96 

32,828 

218,728 

44,801 

296,857 

2.07 

12.22 

Washington   

140,079 

7(59,150 

516,280 

1,425,509 

2.97 

22.55 

173,815 

781,968 

238,296 

1.197,109 

3. 1(5 

19.40 

(510,416 

4,291,481 

839,862 

5,801,759 

4.08 

31.51 

♦Approximately,  flncludes  city  of  Wilmington  only.  ^Report  incomplete. 
§In  1893-94.    ||In  189 1  95. 
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STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION,  1895-96.— CONTINUED. 
Growth  of  the  Common  Schools. 


Year. 


Total 
populaVn. 


1870-71 . . 
1874-75 . . 
1879-80 . . 
1884-S5.. 

1889-  90.. 

1890-  91  . . 

1891-  92 . . 

1892-  93 . . 

1893-  94 . . 

1894-  951. 

1895-  961. 


Pupils 
enrolled. 


Per  cent 

popula- 
tion 
enrolled. 


19.14 
20.10 
19.67 
20.27 
20.32 
20.42 
20.41 
20.34 
20.5*; 
20.05 
20.37 


Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


4.545,317 
5,248,114 
6.144.143 
7.297.529 
8.153,635 
8,408.323 
8.560,603 
8337,199 
9,263,350 
9,387.507 
9,747,015 


Teachers. 


90.293 

122,795 
1>1.702 
135.525 
123,3t*) 

l. 

1.-2.4  72 
125,402 
128,376 
130,366 


Fe- 
males. 


129,932 
1*9,074 
163,798 
204,154 
238,397 
215,028 
252,653 
260,278 
203.547 
267,951 
269.959 


Days 

in 
school 
term. 


132.1 
130.4 
130.3 
130.7 
134.7 
135.7 
136.9 
136.3 
139.5 
141.4 
140.5 


Year. 


1870-71  .... 
1874-75 .... 
1879-80 .... 
1884-85 

1889-  90 .... 

1890-  91 

1891-  92.... 

1892-  93 .... 

1893-  94  . . . . 

1894-  95t . . . 

1895-  961 . . . 


School- 
houses. 


132.119 
157.364 
I7S.222 
2H5.3 15 
221.526 
22V951 
2KS53 
234,013 
238.4  !3 
237.4  hi 
240.968 


Value  of 
school 
property. 


$143,818,703 
192.013,666 
209,571.718 
263.608,536 
342.531,791 
359.768,305 
383,167,799 
399,161,620 
428.238,256 
439,071.690 
455.948,164 


Paid  for 
ti  g.chers1 
salaries. 


Total 
expendi- 
tures. 


107.612 
.504.007 
II94.0S7 
32S.375 
506.715 
194.  SI  19 
817,012 
171,057 
502.S43 
,215.556 
453,780 


Expended 
per 
capita 

of 
popula- 
tion. 


$1.75 
1.91 
1.56 
1.96 
2.24 
2.31 
2.40 
2.48 
2.53 
2.59 
2.61 


Expended 
per 
pupil. 


$15.20 
15.91 
12.71 
15.12 
17.23 
17.54 
18.20 
18.58 
18.62 
18.98 
18.92 


•Estimated,  t  rhe  figures  lor  1894-95  and  1895-96  are  subject  to  correction. 
Common  School  Statistics  of  the  Southern  States  Classified  by  Race,  1895-96 


State. 


328.  roo 

326,700 
39.850 
44,800 
89,130 
3(59,000 
557.400 
203.400 
263,300 
212.700 
881,200 
389.700 
174.2^) 
475.100 
800.500 
338,700 
274,300 


Totals   5,768,680 

Totals  (1889-90)  f5,132,948 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

Delaware  (1891-92) . . . 
District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

Georgia  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maryland  

Mississippi  (1894-95).. 

Missouri  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  (1894-95) 

Texas   

Virginia  

West  Virginia  


Estimated  No. 

Persons 
5  to  18  Years. 


White.  Colored. 


281,600 
126,700 
8,980 

24,640 

70.670 
346.300 

95.400 
216,700 

75,900 
309,800 

53.600 
233,700 
292.200 
160.300 
245,500 
241.000 

11,300 

2,794,290 
12,510,847 


Pi'pils  En- 
rolled. 


White. 


♦198,710 
218,299 
28,316 
27,289 
63,586 
253,516 
337,618 
98,400 
179,408 
162,830 
631.957 
244.376 
109,159 
377,626 
481,419 
240,1356 
208,435 

3,861.300 
3,402,420 


Colored. 


♦120.816 
78,276 
4,858 
15,175 
36,787 
170,270 
62,508 
65,917 
39,954 
187,785 
32,990 
126,544 
123,178 
100,499 
135,149 
121,777 
7,230 


1,429,713 
1,296,959 


Average  Daily 
Attendance. 


White.  Colored. 


♦124,300 
128,460 
♦19,746 

20.858 

41,992 
154,896 
247,203 

70,373 
103,798 

99,048 
♦415.368 
155,899 

78,391 
270.982 
349,913 
141,825 
136,614 


2.559,666 
2,165,249 


♦79,700 
43,488 
♦2,947 
11,295 
24,143 
99,246 
39,658 
44.943 
19,429 
103,635 
♦21,020 
75,826 
91,810 
67,348 
90.336 
67,703 
4,467 


•886,994 
813,710 


Number  op 
Teachers. 


White.  Colored. 


4,831 
5,225 
734 
688 
1,929 
5,868 
8,727 
2,576 
3.892 
4.591 

14,114 
5.129 
2,688 
7,048 

10,470 
6,320 
6,219 


91,049 
T8,993 


2,350 
1.448 
106 
343 
579 
3,053 
1,482 
961 
724 
3,264 
730 
2.756 
1,759 
1,865 
2,747 
2,097 


26.499 
24,072 


♦Approximately.  fUnited  States  census. 
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STATISTICS  OF  HIGHER.EDUCATION,  1805-%. 
Instructors  and  Students  in  l lie  Public  and  Private  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States. 


State  oh  Territory. 


United  States. , 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division., 
South  Central  Division.. . 
North  Central  Division.. . 
Western  Division  


North  Atlantic  Division- 
Maine   '.  

New  Hampshire  

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  


South  Atlantic  Division- 
Do  i  a  ware   

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia  

Virginia  , 

West  Virginia  ,  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  


South  Central  Division- 
Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Oklahoma  

Indian  Territory  , 


North  Central  Division- 
Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Nebraska  

Kansas  


Western  Division- 
Montana   

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah   ... 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon  

California  


Public 
Normal  schools. 


Teachers  of 
normal 
students. 


Male. 


70'.) 


29(5 
55 


66 


Fe- 
male. 


951 


256 
06 


Students 
in  normal 
courses. 


Male. 


11.922 


4,001 

m 

1,2,3 
4,437 

626 


191 
1 

46 
70 

2 
9 

1,208 
02 
3,10, 


141 

420 
520 
220 
80m 
32G 
400 
90S 
138 
120 
45 
378 


1)3 


Fe- 
male. 


2S.499 


12.438 
2.024 
l.sus 

0.230 
2,308 


646 
90 

311 
1.177 

224 

544 
4.370 

(585 
4,382 


82 
395 
438 
750 
150 
310 

86 


w 

212 
603 
241 
280 
301 


528 
652 

1.03.2 
771 

1,515 

1.110 
875 

1.215 
169 
308 
75 


263 
200 
1.331 


PllIVATE 

Normal  schools. 


169 


Teachers  of 
normal 
students. 


Male. 


Fe 
male. 


530 


45 
78 
107 

279 
30 
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4)         STATISTICS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  1895-96 —CONTINUED. 
Instructors  and  Students  in  Public  High  Schools  and  in  Private  High  Schools  and  Academies. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Public  High  Schools. 


Secondary 
teachers. 


~Fe- 

Mul€-  male. 


Secondary 
students. 


M«l*>  nude. 


Private  Secondary 
Schools. 


Secondary 
teachers. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Secondary 
students. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Div... . 
South  Atlantic  Div  ... 

South  Central  Div  

North  Central  Div.... 
Western  Div..  


North  Atlantic  Div.- 

Maine  

New  Hampshire.... 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  


South  Atlantic  Div.- 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  


South  Central  Div- 

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Oklahoma  

Indian  Territory.. 

North  Central  Div.- 

Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri   

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Nebraska  

Kansas   . 


Western  Div.— 

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico. .. 

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington... 

Oregon  

California  


4,974 


1,1 

m 

536 
2,674 

m 


31  5 
319 
281 
185 
101 
329 

109 

21 

;ii 

197 


7,226 


8,474 


157,942 


222,551 


2,106 


3,984 


1,825 
451 
684 

3,847 
419 


2.93.) 
493 
618 

4,02:< 
405 


4S.2»;3  60,468 
8.550  12.260 


11.923 
S9.390 
8,816 


227 
61 

3 


507 
554 
307 
248 
172 
403 
277 
22 


138 
78 
82 

703 
60 

104 
1,030 

216 

464 


75 
55 
85 
43 
223 
46 


601 
3  IS 
552 
581 
310 
219 
501 
300 
27 
33 
197 
192 


15.9(59 
115.244 
12,004 


071 
443 

189 
378 
125 


1,758 
643 
651 
735 
191 


2.009 
740 
731 
942 
283 


1,364 
1,293 

12.0,94 
1.111 
2,727 

14.732 
3.023 
8,227 


462 
1,450 

885 
1,661 

390 
337 
975 
1,9!  ;3 
421 


1,629 
1,S59 

975 
1,40< 

502 
4,103 
1,142 
74: 

110 


15,502 
8,117 

11,321 
9,834 
6.096 
4.337 


403 
580 
4,321 
4,112 


390 
109 
1,524 
87 
49 
221 
103 
109 


4,077 
1,795 
1,694 

15,933 
1,608 
3.433 

19,474 
4,778 

13,676 


635 
1,874 

1,< 

2,170 
646 
432 
1,104 
3,310 
597 


2,295 
2,504 
1,429 
1,681 

935 
5,578 
1,368 

129 
50 


20,797 
10,807 
18,205 
13,747 
8,203 
6,476 
13.961 
9.275 
'530 
850 
6,268 
6,065 


656 
164 
2.316 
144 
71 
359. 
190 
141 

1 


35 
25 
20 
98 
II 
59 

202 
70 

115 


84 
U4 
?7 
05 
2' 
79 
32 
2 
9 


87 
57 
235 
24 
107 
507 
204 
40O 


19 

132 
43 
2 


"107 
37 

115 
28 
70 
69 
70 

154 
4 
13 
'  3* 
46 


25 


5*;; 

83' 
352 

48! 
158 
tv» 
203 
391 


11, 
144 

79; 
127 

331 
134 

57 
13,0 


168 
129 
79 
92 
72 
119 
32 
3 

10! 


148. 
75 

171 
05. 
OS 
75' 
78 

165 

a 

16; 
34i 


10 


22, 
£ 
% 
29) 
365 
162 
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STATISTICS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  1895-96.-CONTINUED. 

Universities  and  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  in  the  United  States. 
(Furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.) 


State  or  Territory. 


Income. 


ii 


11 

ii 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.  . 
North  Central  Division.  . 
Western  Division  


[North  Atlantic  Division- 
Maine  

New  Hampshire  

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

South  Atlantic  Division- 
Delaware   , 

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  

South  Central  Division  — 

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Oklahoma  

Indian  Territory   

North  Central  Division- 
Ohio  

Indiana.  

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Nebraska  

Kansas  


Western  Division- 
Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  , 

New  Mexico. . .  . 

Arizona  

Uta*  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington. 

Oregon  

California  


$6,685,097 

3,026,349 
668.936 
683,364 

2,259,261 
246,18$ 


$17,918,174 

7,471.370 
1,503,202 
1,504,301 
6,132.395 
1,307,906 


6,453,67' 

2,084,474 
697,305 
466,026 

1,908.431 
307,440 


$15,080,780 

7.302,891 
1.317.491 
973,336 
5,151,488 
1,551,574 


$118,100,655 

40,531,052 
13,684,687 
10,151,100 
37.842,140 
9,890,520 


$109,562,433 

58,137,482 
8,585.712 
7.038.397 

30,142,009 
5,658,833 


$8,342,728 


52,731 
34,091 
10.512 

700,815 
90.211 

518.9.50 

871.32S 
72.500 

015,225 


1.582 
177.112 
137,928 
124.20' 
7,000 
62,524 
20,200 
26,557 
12,705 


63,956 
149,91 
69,255 
21,700 
86,713 
132,f" 
51,740 
1,000 
6,202 


311,336 
237.773 
579.107 
232.858 
84,985 
106.387 
200,170 
3  IS, 178 
2,099 
10,531 
51,203 
117,739 


12,500 
316 

'20.510 
220 


6,700 


ON 

35,73: 
21.00! 
139,450 


115,618 
82,638 

100,414 
1,676.256 

150,936 

852,14(5 
2,5:6.396 

313,500 
1,003,436 


33,302 
255.037 
294.086 
310,292 

82,5?  ~ 
185,275 
109,826 
117.048 

79,678 


215,209 
434.143 
114,079 

70,013 
240.347 
205.974 
124,013 

25,000 


1,059,303 
430,060 

1,595, 
502.246 
525.600 
308,955 
387.405 
623,921 
42,245 
25,486 
235,547 
270,327 


26,900 
40,826 

125,027 
14,220 
40.005 
73,700 

105,000 
41,902 

120,305 
79,330 

6,28,091 


106.412 
75.000 
07,07 
680.310 
82.000 
313,500 
834,731 
221.159 
598,285 


7,590 
171,500 
113,800 
150,700 
14,465 
91.450 
69.800 
02.250 
15,750 


68,044 
150,550 
41,850 
30.500 
104,152 
45,7; 
22,142 
2,000 
1,050 


404,296 
187,840 
519,64" 
206,367 
116, 146, 
85,130 
146,670 
154.102 
7,300 
14,893 
63.400 
92,521 


4,110 

3,382 
45,908 
361 

1,720 
18,500 

4,892 

3,500 
21.6)22 
25.36)0 
178,025 


205.0(H) 
100,000 
200.000 

1,410,000 
122.350 
041,755 

2.883,352 
720,400 

1,104,034 


44.050 
301,900 
250,000 
199,250 

79.000 
203,300 

82,000 

70,17; 

27,804 


125,400 
331,875 
130.800 
111,900 
108,000 
116, 
40,125 
7,000 
1,250 


864,400 
344,000 
841,700 
948.350 
654,200 
235,800 
355,772 
402,200 
28.000 
23.300 
205.860 
247,900 


11.750 
50,000 

138,081 
1,000 
40,272 
37,100 
24.409 
25, (MM) 
44,6"' 
42,000 

730,750 


950,000 
500.000 
705.000 
7,596,000 
1,177,96? 
6,991,780 
15,557.745 
2,530,000 
10,523,460 


82,200 
2,003,859 
4.250,000 
2,462.000 

495,000 
1,506,(593 

852.000 
1,678,000 

354,885 


1,118,400 
3.352.000 
1,022,000 
480.000 
1,755.000 
1,725,000 
612,000 
50.000 
37,000 


7,507,038 
4,047,422 
8.000,338 
2,111,793 
2.270.000 
2,082.740 
2,500,705 
4,455.000 
208,000 
429.050 
1,827,000 
1,731,000 


215,000 
150,000 

1,260,0*0 
40,000 
74,587 
840,000 
120,«00 
125,000 
862,000 
634,000 

5,575,853 


1,368,838 
1,07(5,(522 
783,890 

13,579,66(5 
1,113,021 
5,808,0(50 

21,990.091 
3,750,000 
8,(561,294 


83,000 
3.052,000 
1,024.532 
1,941,938 
114,780 
664.629 
517,700 
832,363 
324,800 


1.353.877 
2,290,335 
366.500 
689,000 
1.510.571 
'676,000 
150,500 


1,614 


7,592,177 
1,977,643 
8,993,605 
1,601,292 
1,422,862 
1,609,751 
1,513,171 
3,454,839 
30.000 
89,485 
1,271,184 
556,000 


467,492 


96,427 


5,461 
45,000 

303.68!) 
1,680,764 
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STATISTICS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  1895-96.-CONT1NUED. 
Instructors  and  Students  in  Coeducational  Colleges  and  Universities  and  in  Colleges 
v  for  Men  Only. 


State  oh  Tekkitoky. 


United  States  

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division  

North  Atlantic  Division- 
Maine   

New  Hampshire  

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

South  Atlantic  Division- 
Delaware   

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  

South  Central  Division- 
Kentucky     

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Oklahoma  

Indian  Territory  

North  Central  Division - 

Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Nebraska  

Kansas  

Western  Division- 
Montana   

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon   

California  


Profess'rs 

and  In- 
structors. 


Male. 


7,396 


2,234 
818 
814 

2.919 
611 


42 
31 

36 
367 

75 
197 
793 
126 
567 


10 

176 
1% 
114 

28 
140 
68 
75 
42 


131 
218 
77 
40 
121 
135 
84 


556 
264 
598 
193 
193 
164 
221 
333 
20 
44 
110 
223 


13 
10 
52 
5 
19 
36 
15 
13 
74 
57 
317 


Fe- 
male. 


5.601 

3.349 
5.  409 
14,666 
3.097 


Students. 


Preparatory. 


I  122 


14.892 


3,218 
178 
1,754 


529 
434 
488 
145 
668 
224 
583 
278 


910 

1,553 
273 
240 
639 
889 
761 
72 


3.003 
1, 014 
2,636 
940 
717 
460 
1,517 
2,024 
191 
278 
830 
1,056 


96 
35 
372 
37 
49 
356 
38 
141 
372 
499 
1,102 


Fe- 
male, 


52.794 


653 
1 . 223 
3.415 
7,766 
1.835 


18,971 

5, 746 
6,938 
17.1)05 
8,234 


361 

80 
385 
209 


532 
1,094 
204 
105 
509 
387 
458 
61 
65 


1,221 

352 
1,378 
598 
150 
277 
984 
1,020 
179 
270 
536 
801 


76 
62 
220 
42 
27 
300 
10 
83 
251 
362 
396 


Collegiate. 


Male. 


507 
386 
257 
3.489 
654 
2,091 
4.863 
1.2S0 
5,444 


71 
771 
450 
1,156 

226 
1,313 
648 
928 
183 


1,202 
1,954 
788 
512 
672 
1,183 
606 
7 

14 


3,283 
1,597 
3,334 
1,871 
1,308 
1,396 
1,407 
1,751 
64 
108 
778 
1,008 


19 
11 

267 


10 

83 
82 
23 
409 
208 
2,122 


Fe- 
male. 


15.  f 


3,762 


2,077 
998 
2,298 
S.693 
1.769 


101 


91 

347 
96 
59 

668 


104 
101 

226 
75 

203 
46 

170 
73 


284 
688 
113 
69 
237 
505 
394 
3 


1,554 
654 

1,497 
989 
531 
654 
822 
810 
35 
76 
535 


145 


51 
19 

267 
194 
977 


Male. 


1,551 
379 
148 

1,458 
226 
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Instructors  and  Students  in  Colleges  and  Seminaries  for  Women  Which  Confer  Degrees, 


Statu  OB  Tkuiutouv. 

Xo.  of  Institutions. 

PROFESSORS 
AND 

Instructors 

Students. 

m 

|  Female. 

Prepar- 
atory. 

Colle- 
giate. 

k 

Total 
income. 

United  States  

102 

678 

1,874 

5,145 

14,039 

384 

$3,456,983 

1,402,383 
732,325 

654,108 
583,702 
87,405 

24 
53 
54 
N 
1 

M 
207 
128 
71 
5 

4r>9 
512 

an 
B 
m 

1.202 

1.043 

ijm 
1,120 

92 

4,287 
4.050 
3,508 
1,478 
81 

210 
74 
71 

27 

South  Atlantic  Division  

North  Atlantic  Division  - 

•> 
1 

9 
4 

u 

8 

246 

59 

53 
15 

1 

15,800 
20,000 

5 

188 

wr 

8 

2,423 

89 

614,200 

1 

9 

50 

§g 

55 

Si 

13 

128 

oB 

25 

229 

m 

sf 

828 

01 

451,436 
11.118 

280,829 

59 

South  Atlantic  Division- 

5 

;u 

58 

17 

420 

12 

122,521 

IS 
1 

a 
\) 

12 

(57 

""26" 
37 

m 

157 
;{ 

77 
,85 

m 

325 
18 
MR 

1,141 
17 

ALfi 

9 

195.564 
3.500 
114,000 
96,500 
200,240 

8 
20 

25 

268 

1,000 

South  Central  Division  - 

U 

13 
19 
12 

2 
] 

25 
45 
22 
M 
6 
t 

102 
158 
105 
98 
;'() 
20 
10 

231 
477 
219 
441 
104 
200 
GO 

799 
1,039 
800 
(554 
L21 
130 
50 

11 

22 
It 
21 
1 
5 

138*909 
19(5,900 
141,900 
11(5,408 
19,300 
37,300 
6,000 

North  Central  Division— 

m 
I 

5 

n 
i 

10 

107 
12 
71 

24,'? 
75 
260 

856 
26 
220 

160,750 
1(5,000 
156,405 

i 

1 

1 

is 

7 

145 

5 

31 
24 

32,500 
3,550 

12 

•t  i 

121 

307 

7(54 

19 

184,857 

5 

21 

85 

58 

30,200 

Western  Division— 

2 

5 

38 

92 

31 

2 

87,405 
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STATISTICS  OF  IIIGHER  EDUCATION,  1895-96—  CONTINUED. 
Summary  of  Statistics  of  Professional  and  Allied  Schools. 


State  ok  Territory. 


United  States.. 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division  .. 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division  


North  Atlantic  Division- 
Maine   

New  Hampshire  

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

lihode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  YTork  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  .   

South  Atlantic  Division 

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

South  Central  Division- 
Kentucky   

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi   

Louisiana  

Texas   

Arkansas  

North  Central  Division- 
Ohio   

Indiana  

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa   

Missouri  

Nebraska   

Kansas  

Western  Division- 
Colorado   

Oregon   

California  


Theological. 


Schools 


In- 
struct- 
ors. 


72 
305 
35 


Stu- 
dents. 


8,017 


2,<U0 

870 


3,197 
112 


413 


191) 
81  »0 
479 
884 

415 
74 
104 


56 
49 
112 

Mi 

220 
53 


490 
149 
1,321 

76 
223 
272 
209 
410 

47 


LAW. 


Schools 


In- 
struct- 
ors. 


658 


216 

92 


231 
60 


Stu- 
dents. 


3,342 
1.458 

566 
3,927 

487 


822 


224 
1.870 


426 

122 
874 
229 
92 
64 
17 
60 

44 
221 
20 
40 

62 
157 
22 


300 
1,066 
776 
225 
372 
299 
296 
83 
121 

73 
97 
317 


Medical  (Regular 
&  Homeopathic^. 


Schools 


In- 
struct- 
ors. 


3,395 


744 
419 
357 
1,026 
219 


28 
13 
25 
165 


13 
310 


179 
125 


16 

10 
4'.) 

101 

m 


28 
21 
26 

297 
84 
430 
113 
62 
97 


♦21,955 


6,755 
2,720 
2,832 
8,909 
739 


147 

143 
185 
977 


125 
2,672 


2,506 

1,255 
430 
499 


107 
90 


1,156 

863 
155 


358 
214 


2,397 
859 
170 
339 
749 

2,204 
169 


223 
96 
420 


♦Not  including 634  students  in  eclectic  schools,  99  in  physio-medical,  nor  1,749  in  post-gradu- 
ate schools. 

General  Summary  of  Statistics  of  Professional  and  Allied  Schools. 


Class  of  Schools. 

Schools. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

144 

869 

8,017 

1,681 

73 

658 

9,780 

2,981 

Medical    

155 

3,936 

24,437 

4,947 

46 

854 

6.399 

1,515 

44 

354 

3,873 

1,083 

10 

139 

382 

134 

177 

5.094 

1,773 

Totals  

649 

6.810 

57.982 

14.114 

Summary  of  Statistics  of  Medical  Schools,  by  Classes. 

Class  op  Schools. 

Schools. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Graduates. 

116 

2,902 

19.999 

4,261 

20 

493 

1,956 

495 

166 

634 

169 

2 

43 

99 

22 

9 

332 

^,749 

155 

3,936 

24,437 

4,947 
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STATISTICS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  1895-96.-CONTINUED. 

Instructors  and  Students  in  Schools  of  Technology  and  Institutions  Conferring  only  the 

B.  s.  Degree. 


State  ok  Territory. 

No.  of  institu- 
tions. 

Professors 
"  and  In- 
structors. 

Students. 

Total 
income. 

PrepataVy 

Collegiate. 

Graduate. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

48 

1  037 

81 

1  868 

462 

8  379 

999 

208 

66 

$3,526,018 

North  Atlantic  Division  

South  Atlantic  Division  

12 
11 
5 
11 

9 

358 
199 
92 
271 
117 

11 
1 
1 

45 

23 

241 
860 
466 
326 
481 

21 
48 
130 

263 

2.88(5 
L,  193 

901 
2.380 

720 

155 
6 
33 
486 
319 

33 
50 
23 
96 
6 

2 

1.256,208 
801,553 
264,064 
806,878 
397,315 

North  Central  Division  

55 
9 

North  Atlantic  Division- 
Maine 

1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

2 
2 

23 
17 
7 

169 
17 

8 
75 
42 

1 

243 
73 
60 
1.472 
62 
120 
472 
384 

10 
19 

4 

1 

81,986 
49,671 
4,725 

403,220 
86  800 
47^000 

485,822 
96,984 

New  Hampshire.  . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts .  . . 

1 

6 

3 

75 
33 
18 

21 

7 

Rhode  Island 

2 

Connecticut . 

New  York  . . . 

New  Jersey 



241 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division- 
Delaware 

1 

2 
1 
2 

3 
79 
10 
42 

32 
32 

6 

10 

331 
63 
484 

6 

4,261 
442' 476 

ejooo 

142,088 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

7 

26 

Virginia 

33 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

2 
2 
1 

26 
33 
6 

1 

55 
172 

35 

15 

167 
327 
120 

16 

57,562 
121  666 
27',500 

South  Carolina  .  . 

Georgia 

1 

Florida  

South  Central  Division- 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

1 

2 

27 
33 

33 
378 

249 
254 

7 
1 

9 
11 

60.862 
90,172 

Mississippi 

8 

Louisiana 

Texas 

22 

351 

3 

73,030 

A.rkansas 

Oklahoma 

1 

10 

1 

45 

40 

47 

25 

40,000 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division — 
Ohio 

2 
1 
2 

18 
71 

36 
46 

222 
679 
136 
429 

7 

22 

67,230 
218,183 

96,648 
131,023 

5 
18 
1 

48 
18 
27 

21 

199 

78 

Michigan 

27 

4 

"Wisconsin 

1 

33 

11 

350 

115 

6 

6 

107,880 

Missouri 

North  Dftkota 

1 

2 

22 
26 

2 
3 

105 

22 

44 

8 

19 
141 

8 
59 

2 

17 

46,400 
53,033 

South  Dakota 

7 

Nebraska 

1 
1 

19 
9 

5 
3 

404 
15 

211 
17 

15 

17 

83,481 
41,419 

^Vestern  Division  

65 

31 

Colorado  

2 
2 

29 
20 

4 

2 

34 
42 

18 

23 

260 
26 

51 
13 

3 

3 

108,128 
49,379 

Utah  

1 

18 

3 

208 

103 

121 

65 

63,692 

1 

2 

19 

22 

2 
9 

ioi 

81 

63 
25 

97 
201 

44 
129 

89.097 
45,600 

3 

6 
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STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION,  1895-96. 
Number  and  Sex  of  Teachers  in  Common  Schools— Percentage  of  Male  Teachers. 


State  or  Territory. 

Whole  Number  of 
Different  Teachers 
Employed. 

Percentage  of  male 
Teachers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1870-71. 

1879-80. 

1889-90. 

1895-96. 

South  Central  Division- 

i.ybi 

5,.£47 

10.209 

*66.0 

64.6 

49.8 

48.6 

to.  157 

t3.756 

T8.913 

*75.0 

74.4 

61.8 

157.9 

4,2(50 

2.921 

7.181 

66.8 

63.8 

62.9 

59.3 

t3,(  47 

14.208 

f7.855 

*60.8 

61.2 

49.6 

f46.4 

1.391 

2,14(5 

3,537 

50.9 

46.1 

44.7 

39.3 

6,815 

6,^02 

13.217 

*77 .  3 

*75.0 

61.1 

51.6 

4,391 

2.282 

6,673 

*75.6 

78.4 

68.5 

65.8 

705 

1,028 

1,733 

40.7 

North  Central  Division- 

10,"0o 

14.8(0 

2o,lh0 

43.2 

4<  .8 

43.1 

40.9 

7.130 

7.754 

14.8^4 

60.5 

57.5 

51.1 

47.9 

7,057 

18,359 

25,41(5 

43.5 

39.7 

32.5 

27.8 

t3,634 

112.379 

116.013 

2(5.3 

29.2 

22.3 

|22.7 

2.440 

9.894 

12,334 

*28.8 

28.9 

19.8 

19.8 

2,544 

8,975 

11.519 

33.7 

35.9 

23.9 

22.1 

5.614 

22,507 

28,121 

39.0 

33.6 

20.6 

20.0 

5,913 

8,931 

14,844 

65.3 

58.1 

44.4 

39.8 

1,043 

1.984 

3,027 

I  *24.7 

*40.8  5 

28.3 

36. 1 

}1 ,368 

13.448 

£4.816 

29.0 

$28.4 

2.760 

7,368 

10,0(58 

'     K1  Q 
51.9 

40.7 

27. 1 

26.8 

4,21)4 

7,406 

11,700 

47.2 

45.1 

40.8 

36.7 

Western  Division- 

226 

730 

956 

*60.3 

38.5 

22.9 

23.6 

1U5 

360 

465 

*28.6 

44.3 

22.4 

22.6 

747 

2,174 

2,921 

48.8 

3(5.4 

26.2 

25.6 

341 

243 

584 

*91.7 

78.0 

*62.2 

58.4 

113 

211 

324 

47.5 

38.8 

34.9 

493 

692 

1,185 

'"*55'.0" 

54.5 

46.6 

41.6 

Nevada  

48 

242 

290 

32.4 

46.7 

16.3 

16.6 

262 

465 

727 

*64.3 

57.4 

*33.4 

36.0 

1,184 

2,061 

3,245 

*46.5 

37.4 

40.6 

36  5 

1,287 

2,030 

3.317 

*51.7 

48.3 

43.3 

38.8 

1.405 

5,480 

6,885 

40.0 

33.6 

21.4 

20.4 

"Approximately,    tin  1894-95.   ±In  1893-94. 
SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  EDUCATION. 


Number  of 
institu- 
tions. 

Number  of 
instruct- 
ors. 

Number  of 
pupils. 

Volumes 
in 

libraries. 

Value  of 
scientific 
apparatus 

Value  of 
grounds 

and 
buildings. 

398 
86 

51 

20 
16 

37 

18 
10 

1,913 
450 

772 
77 
88 

391 

205 
49 

80,662 
21,078 

9,037 
615 
594 

3,630 

7,652 
402 

$16,125,292 

10,704,700 
202,900 

For  defective  classes- 
State  schools  for  the  deaf.. . 
Public  day  schools  for  deaf. 
Private  schools  for  the  deaf 
State  schools  for  the  blind. . 
Public  institutions  for  the 

91.271 
1,976 

$12,604 
200 

77,667 

19.325 

6,250,894 
4,258,436 

Private  institutions  for  the 

RECAPITULATION.— STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION,  1895-96. 
Total  Number  of  Pupils  and  Students  of  All  Grades  in  Both  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


Division. 

Pupils  Receiving  Elemen- 
tary Instruction. 

Pupils  Receiving  Second- 
ary Instruction.! 

Public. 

Private 
(largely  esti- 
mated). 

Publict 

Private  (in  pre- 
paratory schools, 

academies, 
seminari  s.etc). 

*13.998,585 

1,228.146 

392,729 

166,274 

3.319,181 

484.585 

118,270 

50,259 

South  Atlantic  Division  

1.979.398 

86,716 

21,771 

24,501 

2,(561.64(5 

142,253 

29,916 

32,615 

5,314.829 

474,S61 

199,331 

49,651 

693.531 

40,231 

23,441 

9,248 
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RECAPITULATION.— STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION,  1S05-96.-CONTINUED. 


Students  Receiving  Higher  Instruction. 


DIVISION. 

In  universities  and 
colleges. § 

In  schools  of  medicine, 
law  and  theology. 1 

In  normal  schools.^ 

Pub- 
lic** 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

uc.n 

Pri- 
vatr. 

Total. 

Pub- 
lic. 

Pri- 
vate.tt 

Total. 

United  States  

26.2% 

71,081 

97.3* 

vm 

45,318 

52.888 

40,421 

20  777 

§§61.198 

North  Atlantic  Division  .. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Central  Division  ... 
.North  Centra i  Division  ... 
Western  Divisfon  

4.857 
3,189 
2.701 
12.  ISO 

3*869 

25.540 
10,218 
11,380 
20.896 

o,o;i8 

30,397 
13.407 
14.090 
33.076 
6,407 

197 
678 
1,113 

i,m 

859 

17,«S 
5.635 
3.780 

17.480 

965 

17,876 
6,313 
4,902 

21,973 
1,824 

17,129 
3.519 
3.171 

13  667 
2,935 

1,083 
2.401 
3,545 
12,759 
989 

18,212 
5.920 
6.716 

26,426 
3,924 

Division. 

Summary 
of  Higher 
Instruction. 

Stm.ma rt  of  Pupils 

BY  GRADE. 

Summary 
According  to 
Control. 

Grand 
total. 

Pub- 
lic. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Elcmen- 
ta  >•}/. 

Secon- 
dary. 

Higher. 

Public. 

Private. 

74.057 

137.40*; 

15,226.731 

559.003 

211,463 

14.465.371 

1.531.826 

15,997,197 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division. . . 

22.183 
7.386 
6,985 

30.340 
7,163 

41.302 
1&254 

is-.  72;; 

51.135 
4,992 

3.S33.766 

%m&u 

2.803.899 
5,7*&190 
733,762 

168.529 
46.212 
62.531 

24S.982 
32.6S9 

66,435 
25.640 
25.708 
81,475 
12,155 

3,489.634 
2,008,555 
2,698.547 
5,544.500 
724,135 

579,146 
129,471 
193,591 
575,147 
54,471 

4,068,780 
2,138,026 
2.892,138 
6,119,647 
778,606 

..  This  does  not  include  390,493  secondary 
pupils  in  the  public  high  schools. 

flncluding  pupils  in  preparatory  or  aca- 
demic departments  of  higher  institutions, 
public  and  private,  and  excluding  elemen- 
tary pupils,  who  are  classed  under  '"Pupils 
receiving  elemementary  instruction." 

fThis  is  made  up  chiefly  from  the  returns  of 
individual  high  schools  to  the  bureau  and  is 
considerably  too  small,  as  there  are  a  great 
many  secondary  pupils  outside  the  Completely 
organized  high  schools  whom  there  are  no 
means  of  enumerating. 

§Including  colleges  for  women,  agricultural 
and  mechanical  (land  grant)  colleges  and 
scientific  schools.  Students  in  law,  theological 
and  medical  departments  are  excluded,  being 
included  in  tabulation  under  that  head;  stu- 
dents in  academic  and  preparatory  depart- 


ments are  also  excluded,  being  included  in 
'"Pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction." 

I! Including  schools  of  pharmacy  and  veter- 
inary medicine. 

IFNon-professional  pupils  in  normal  schools 
are  included  in  "Pupils  receiving  secondary 
instruction." 

**Mainly  state  universities  and  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges. 

tfMainly  in  schools  or  departments  of  medi- 
cine and  law  attached  to  state  universities. 

ttPrivate  normal  schools  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, scarcely  superior  to  the  ordinary 
secondary  schools. 

§§There  are  in  addition  to  this  number 
23  203  students  taking  normal  courses  in  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  high  schools. 


convicts  and  convict  labor. 

(Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor.) 
SYSTEMS  OF  PRISON  WORK  IN  1835  AND  1895. 


State  or  Ter- 
ritory. 

Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

California  


Institution. 

State  Penitentiary, 

Territorial  Prison. 
State  Penitentiary 

State  Prison  

State  Prison  


Locality. 


Wetumpka.. . 


Yuma  

Little  Rock.. 


Folsom  

San  Quentin.. 


Public  account. 
Lease  


Public  account. . 
Piece  price  and 
public  account. 


Lease  and  public 
account. 

Public  account. 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 

Public  account. 

Public  account. 
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SYSTEMS  OF  PRISON  WORK  IN  1885  AND  1S95. — Continued. 


State  or  Ter- 
ritory. 


Colorado  

Connecticut. 

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  


Illinois  . 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 


Iowa  

Iowa  

Kansas.. 


Kentucky.. 


Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. . 


Massachusetts. . 
Massachusetts. . 

Michigan  

Michigan  

Minnesota  


Mississippi  

Missouri   

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey  


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

New  York .   

New  York  

New  York  

New  York  , 

New  York  

New  York  , 

New  York  

New  York  

North  Carolina . 
Ohio  


Oregon  

Pennsj  vania.. 

Pennsylvania.. 

Pennsylvania.. 

Pennsylvania.. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Pennsylvania. . 


Institution. 


State  Penitentiary.... 

State  Prison  

State  Penitentiary.... 
State  Penitentiary.... 
State  Penitentiary.... 


Southern  Penitentiary 
State  Prison  (north) 
State  Prison  (south) 
State  Reformatory  for 

Women . 
State  Penitentiary. 
State  Penitentiary., 
State  Penitentiary. 


Locality. 


State  Penitentiary.. 

State  Penitentiary.. 

State  Prison  

Penitentiary   

State  Prison   


Reformatory  

Reformatory  Prison 

for  Women. 
State  Prison  


State  House  of  Cor'n 

Mid  Reformatory 
State  Prison  


State  Penitentiary  

state  Penitentiary.... 

State  Penitentiary  

State  Prison  

state  Prison  

State  Prison   


Essex  County  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Territorial  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Auburn  Prison  


Sing  Sing  State  Prison 
Clinton  Prison  


State  Reformatory  

Albany  County  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Erie  County  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Kings  County  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Monroe  County  Peni- 
tentiary. 

OnondagaCounty  Pen- 
itentiary. 

State  Penitentiary  


Penitentiary.. 


State  Penitentiary  

Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Western  Penitentiary. 

Philadelphia  County 
House  of  Correction. 
Berks  County  Prison. . 
Chester  County  Prison 
Delaware"  Co.  Prison.. . 
Lancaster  Co.  Prison. 
Lehigh  County  prison 
Montgomery  Co.Pris'n 


Canon  City  

Wethersneld... 
Tallahassee — 

Atlanta  

Joliet  


Chester  

Michigan  City. 
Jeffersonville. 
Indianapolis. . , 

Fort  Madison. 

Anamosa  

Lansing  


Frankfort  

Baton  Rouge.. 
Thomaston.. . 

Baltimore.  

Boston  , 


Concord  Junc- 
tion. 
Sherborn  


Jackson.. 


Ionia  

Stillwater.. 


Jackson  

Jefferson  City. 

Lancaster  

Carson  City. . . 

Concord  

Trenton  


Caldwell  

Santa  Fe...  . 

Auburn  

Sing  Sing  

Dannemora . 

Elmira  

Albany  

Buffalo  

Brooklyn  

Rochester... 

Syracuse  

Raleigh  

Columbus . . . 


Salem  

Philadelphia.. . 
Allegheny  City 
Philadelphia.. . 


Reading  

Westchester.. 

Media  

Lancaster  

Allentown  

Norristown  


1885. 


Public  account. 

Contract  

Lease  

Lease  

Contract  


Contract  

Contract..  . 

Contract  

Piece  price. 


Contract  

Public  account.. . 
P  vi  b  1  i  c  account 

and  contract. 
Lease  and  public 

account. 

Lease...   

Public  account, 

Contract  

Contract  

Piece  price  


Piece  price  

Contract  and 

piece  price. 
Contract  


Contract . . 


Lease  

Contract  

Lease  

Public  account.. 

Contract  

Piece  price  


Public  account.. 
Lease  , 


Public  account 

and  contract. 
Contract  


Public  account. 

Contract  and 
public  account 
Contract  


Contract.. 
Contract.. 
Contract.. 
Contract.. 


Public  account 
and  lease. 

Contract,  piece 
>rice  and  pub- 
ic account. 

Contract  and 
public  account. 

Public  account 
and  piece  price. 

Contract  


Public  account.. 

Public  account.. 
Public  account. . 
Public  account. . 
Public  account.. 
Public  account.. 
Piece  price  


Public  account. 
Contract. 
Lease. 
Lease. 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 
Public  account. 
Contract. 
Contract. 
Piece  price. 

Contract. 
Public  account. 
Public  account  and 

contract. 
Piece  price. 

Lease. 

Public  account. 
Contract. 

Piece    price  and 

public  account. 
Piece  price. 

Piece  price  and 
public  account. 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 

Public  account  and 
contract. 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 

Public  account. 

Contract. 

Lease. 

Public  account. 
Contract. 

Piece    price  and 

public  account. 
Public  account. 

Public  account. 

Piece    price  and 

public  account. 
Public  account  and 

piece  price. 
Public  account  and 

piece  price. 
Piece    price  and 

public  account. 
Piece  price. 

Public  account  and 

piece  price. 
Piece  price: 

Piece    price  and 

public  account. 
Piece  price. 

Public  account. 

Contract  and  piece 
price. 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 
Public  account. 

Public  account  and 

piece  price. 
Public  account. 

Public  account. 
Public  account. 
Public  account. 
Public  account. 
Public  account. 
Piece  price. 
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SYSTEMS  OF  PRISON  WORK  IN  1885  AND  lS95.-CONTiNrED. 


State  ok  Ter- 
ritory. 


Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania.. . 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee  

Texas  


Vermont. 
Vermont.. 
Virginia..'. 


Washington  

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin  


Institutions. 


Northampton  County 
Prison. 

Northumberland 
County  Prison. 

Philadelphia  County 
Prison. 

Schuylkill  County 
Prison. 

State  Prison  and  Prov- 
idence County  Jail 

Penitentiary  


State  Penitentiary... . 
State  Penitentiary... . 
State  Penitentiary.... 


State  Prison  

House  of  Correction. 
State  Penitentiary... • 


Penitentiary. 
Penitentiary. 
State  Prison.. 


Locality. 


Easton  

Sunbury  

Philadelphia., 

Pottsville  

Howard  

Columbia  


Sioux  Falls  

Nashville  

Huntsville  and 
Rusk. 

Windsor  

Rutland  

Richmond  


Walla  Walla.. 
Moundsv'illc... 
Waupun  


Public  account. 
Public  account. 


Public  account.. 
Public  account  . . 


Contract  

Contract,  public 
account  and 
lease. 

Conl  ract*  

Lease  

Public  account 
and  contract. 

Contract  

Contract  

Contract  


Lease.  

Contract.. 
Contract.. 


Public  account. 
Public  account. 
Public  account. 
Public  account. 
Contract. 

Contract,  public 
a  ccount  and 
lease. 

Public  account. 

Lease. 

Public  account  and 
contract. 

Contract. 

Public  account. 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 

Public  account. 

Contract. 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 


♦Dakota  territory. 

VALUE  OF  GOODS  PRODUCED  OR  WORK  DONE,  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK,  1885  AND  1805. 


PUBLIC  ACCOUNT  SYSTEM. 

State.  1885. 

Alabama   

Arizona    $25,000.00 

Arkansas   

California    126,413.56 

Colorado    30,000.00 

Illinois   


Iowa 

Kansas   

Kentucky  .... 

Maine   

Massachusetts 

Michigan   

•Minnesota  ... 
Mississippi  . . . 

Nevada   

New  Jersey... 
New  Mexico.. 

New   York   629,857.48 

North  Carolina 

Ohio   

Oregon 


17,000.00 
268.594.77 
37,200.00 
72,000.00 


21,372.02 
3,288.10 


61,072.13 
99,082.51 
12,000.00 


1895. 
$64,912.81 
6,000.00 
54,019.05 
282,766.13 
12,220.52 
773,540.62 
95,243.40 
166,324.25 


43,826.13 
175,347.09 
121,646.55 
150,000.00 
244.066.00 
10,607.96 
10,582.60 
33,281.60 
708,744.91 
190,000.00 


Pennsylvania    203,812.52 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 

Texas   

Vermont   

Virginia   

Washington  .. 
Wisconsin  


99,457.09 


21,533.33 
370,521.52 
102,124.36 
7,633.60 
993,474.10 

20,000.00 

25,200.00 
127.820.33 

77,126.50 


Total  $2,063,892.18  $4,888,563.36 

CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 

Arkansas    $82,273.24 

Connecticut                 $109,000.00  242,375.00 

Illinois                        3,005,000.00  255,000.00 

Indiana                       1,551,807.82  799,700.00 

Iowa                               381,590.00  251,636.00 

Kansas                         790,125.00  74,761.00 

Maryland                      395,000.00  680,000.30 

Massachusetts  ....  79,000.00   

Michigan                       818,778.00  286,330.00 

Minnesota                   245,500.00  175,000.00 

♦Dakota 


State. 

Missouri   $1 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  York   4 

Ohio   r  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania   

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Texas   

Vermont   

Virginia   

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin   


1885. 
135,000.00 
100,000.00 
,903,575.00 
822,732.00 
108,000.00 
496,452.81 
81,000.00 
200,000.00 
♦11.577,36 
295,000.00 
120,837.75 
786,289.95 
275,000.00 
360,000.00 


$1,184,062.47 
128,862.50 


444,197.20 
22,500.00 

159,488.40 
279,000.00 

870,541.18 
313,600.50 
1,099,421.91 
242,000.00 
600,000.00 


Total  $17,071,265.69  $8,190,799.70 

PIECE  PRICE  SYSTEM. 

California    $294,777.87   

Indiana                         16,493.25  $7,720.88 

Kentuckv    170,528.00 

Massachusetts  ....     341,732.00  859,586.17 

Michigan    35,000.00   

New  Jersey'                586,444.40  394,685.51 

New  York   1,999,769.02 

Ohio                               45,648.00  287,974.98 

Pennsylvania               164,135.00  75,218.68 


Total  $1,484,230.52 

LEASE  SYSTEM. 

Alabama    $214,400.00 

Arkansas    230,450.00 

Florida    100,000.00 

(J  corgi  a    460,000.00 

Kentucky    411,280.00 

Louisiana    352,000.00 

Mississippi    324,000.00 


$3,795,483.24 
$622,463.60 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico  

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee   

Washington  .... 


148,000.00 
16,000.00 
200,000.00 
23,560.00 
1,142,000.00 
30,000.00 


283,173.00 
177,416.00 


165,647.85 
"72, 436*.  25 


366,189.33 
680,300.00 


Total  $3,651,690.00 

territory.  . 


$2,167,626.03 
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BUM  MART. 

Systems  of  Work.  1885. 

Public  account  sys- 
tem   $2,063,892.18 

Contract  system.  17,071,265.69 

Piece  price  sys- 
tem   1.484,230.52 

Lease  system....  3,651*680.00 


1S05. 


$4,888,563.36 
8,190.799.70 


3.795.4^3.24 
2,167.626.03 


Total  $24,271,078.39  $19,042,472.33 


SUMMARY 

Alabama   $ 

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois   3 

Indiana   1. 

Iowa  

Kansas   1, 

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  


BY  STATES. 
5214,400.00 
25,000.00 
230,450.00 
421,191.43 
30,000.00 
109,000.00 
100.000.00 
460,000.00 
005,000.00 
568.301.07 
398.590.00 
038,719.77 
448.480.00 
3-2,000.00 
72,000.00 
395,000.00 
420.732.00 


$687,376.41 
6,000.00 
136.292.23 
282,766.13 
12,220.52 
242,375.00 
283,173.00 
177.416.00 
1,028,540.62 
807,420.88 
346,879.40 
241,085.25 
170,528.00 
165.647.85 
43.S26.13 
680,000.30 
1,034,933.26 


State. 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

M  ssouri  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina.. . . 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina. . . 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  


*  Dakota  territory. 


1885. 

1S95. 

$853,778 

00 

$4ft7  Q7fi 

245,500 

00 

325  000.00 

324,000 

00 

OAA  AfiC  no 
£4'±,U0D.UU 

1,135,000 

00 

1, 151,          *i  1 

148,000 

00 

79  4"}fi  9^ 

21.372 

02 

Ifi  fifl7  QK 

J-U.ou  i .  yo 

100,000 

00 

198  8fi9  £ft 

589,732 

50 

A.C\K  9fi8  11 

16,000 

00 

Oi),iJ  L.  DU 

5,533,432 

48 

2  708  513.93 

261,072 

13 

190  000  00 

967,462 

51 

7'?9  179  18 

120.000 

00 

i±lt,\Joo.oo 

864,400 

33 

AA^  740  90 

81,000 

00 

1 488  40 

323,017 

09 

KJ.7  ^1  '3  fiQ 

*11,577 

36 

i , DOO.DU 

1,142,000 

00 

fiao  no. 
dou, ouu.eu 

652,742 

oo 

1  8fi4  01 X.  98 

120,837 

75 

333  600.50 

786,289 

95 

l,124!62l!91 

30,000 

00 

127,820.33 

275,000 

00 

242  050.00 

360,000 

00 

677il26!50 

$24,271,078 

39 

$19,042,472.33 

CONVICTS  IN  1883  AND  1895. 


Kmplov'dL  Tn  ,    •  _ 

in  Pro  F.xgaged 

ductivb  1*££}52S 

labor.  Duties. 


1885.  1895. 


1885.  1895 


Idle  and 
Sick. 


1885.  1895. 


AGGRE- 
GATE. 


1885.  1895. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas   . 

California  

Colorado  , 

Connecticut  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts.. . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina... 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia — 
Wisconsin  


Total    30,853  38,415 


53! 
93 
5  IS 

l.o  t; 

150 
205 
181 
1..Y.U 
1.0:0 
1.317 
495 
723 
992 
798 
133 
422 
874 
834 
318 
787 
876 
194 
75 
114 
so? 
84 
4.300 
983 
1.305 
210 
1,828 

10: 

70' 
£55 
1.274 
2.61 1 
131 
SOS 
45 
205 
353 


1.50S 
160 
761 

1,460 
163 
303 
582 

2.424 

1,759 

1,052 
643 

*811 
920 

1.072 
89 
631 

1,240 
825 
357 
904 

1,135 
168 
10 
167 
708 
107 

5.733 

1.0-0 

1,038 
158 

2,070 
136 
894 
84 

1,115 

3,822 
176 

1,000 
264 
352 
434 


18 
49 
40 
720 
140 
66 
55 


46 
619 
115 
113 

50 


575 
122 
173 
122 
138 
34 
30 
96 
509 
293 
63 
25 
594 
101 
32 
12 
148 
1(1 
1,329 
97 
618 
53 
1,242 
73 
58 
J38 
49 
251 
26 
216 
30 
41 
87 


1,577 
165 
889 
2,214 
624 
430 
682 
2,424 
2,362 
1,703 
1,042 
872 
1,122 
1,127 
151 
703 
2.045 
1,381 
502 
990 
2,159 
303 
78 
183 
1,248 
149 
8,441 
1,208 
2,085 
399 
4,853 
155 
1,014 
117 
1,544 
4.125 
247 
1,375 
416 
525 
615 


8,804   2,633   7.025  41,877  54,244 


514 

318 
214 
(+) 
105 


69 
728 
288 
131 
36 
400 
90 
62 
15 
241 
41 
1,814 
110 
420 
221 
920 
14 
95 
30 
44 
214 
70 
128 
130 
68 
86 


80,5 
5 
51 
9 

65s 

s 

22 


59 
M 
155 

31 

97 
7 

21 
3 

77 
208 

11 

50 
504 

39 


1 

894 

•58 
627 
20 
1,803 
5 
25 
3 

385 
89 
1 

247 
22 

105 
95 


504 
157 
504 

1 

300 
281 
236 
1,500 
2,287 
1,475 
690 
809 
1,142 
841 
171 
539 
1.512 
1.310 
411 
812 
1.655 
307 
130 
130 
1,050 
100 

1.085 
1.974 
272 
3,728 
238 
847 
t93 
1.323 
2,922 
165 
1,024 
82 
261 
456 


♦Including  those  engaged  in  prison  duties*  tlncluded  in  those  employed  in  productive 
labor.  ^Dakota  territory. 
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UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 


(Htutcti  States  IBiplomattc  atttf  (Consular  £erbtce. 

NOV.  1,  1897. 

Explanation— A.  E.  and  P.,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary;  E.  E.  and" 
M.  P.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  M.  R.,  Minister  Resident; 
M.  R.  ami  C.  C,  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General. 


COUNTRY. 


Argentine  Republic. 
Austria-Hungary  ... 


Belgium. 


Bolivia . 
Brazil. . . 


Chile.. 
China.. 


Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua 
and  Salvador  

Denmark  

Dominican  Republic  

Ecuador  

Egypt  

France  


Germany. 


Great  Britain  , 


Greece  . 


Guatemala  


Haiti  

Hawaiian  Islands. 


Honduras  

Italy   


Japan. 


Korea  


Liberia  . 
Mexico 


Netherlands  

Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 
Persia  


Representative. 


Wm.I.  Buchanan, E.E.&  M.P. 
Francois  S.  Jones,  Sec. of  Leg. 

C.  Tower,  E.  K.  &  M.  P  

Chas.  V.  Herdliska.  S.  of  L... 
Capt.  Jos.  H.  Dorst,  Mil.  Att,... 
Lieut.  A.  B.  Nl black.  Nav.Att. 
Bellamy  Storer,  E.  E.  &  M.  P. 
Lt.  G.  T.  Langhorne.  Mil.  Att. 

G.  H.  Bridgeman.  E.  E.  &  M.  P. 

E.  H.  Conger,  E.  E.  &  M.  P. 
Thos.  C.  Dawson .  Sec.  of  Leg. 

H.  L.  Wilson,  E  E.  &M.  P... 
C.  R.  Simpkins,  Sec.  of  Leg... 
0.  P.  Bryan,  E.  E.  &  M.  P  

C.  Denby,  Jr.,  Sec.  of  Leg  

Edw.K.  Lowry,  2d  Sec.  of  Leg. 

Fleming  D.  Cheshire,  lnt  

Chas.  D.  Hart,  E.  E.  &  M.  P.. . 
Jacob  Sleeper,  S.  of  L.  &  C.  G. 

W.  L.  Merry,  E.  E.  &  M.  P. ... 
John  F.  Baker,  Sec.  of  Leg. .. 

B.  S.  Swenson,  E.  E.  &  M.  P.. 
Wm.  F.  Powell,  Charge  d'A.. 
A.  J.  Sampson.  E.  E.  &.  M.  P. 
Thos.  D.  Harrison,  Agt  &  C.G. 

Horace  Porter,  A.  E.  <fe  P  

Henry  Vignaud,  Sec.  of  Leg.. 
Edgar  T.  Scott,  2d  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Maj.  S.  C.  Kellogg,  Mil.  Att.. . 
Lieut.  Wm.  S.  Simms.  N.  A.. 
Andrew  D.  White,  A.  E.  &  P. 
John  B.  Jackson,  Sec.  of  Em. 
Geo.  M.  Fisk,  2d  Sec.  of  Em. . 
Lieut.  A.  B.  Niblack,  Nav.  At. 
Lieut.  H.  T.  Alien,  Mil.  Att.. 

John  Hay,  A.  E.  &  P  

Henry  White,  Sec.  of  Em.... 
John  R.  Carter,  2d  Sec.  of  Em. 
Lieut.  John  C.  ColwelLN.  A  . 
Capt.  O.  M.  Carter,  Mil.  Att. . 
W.  W.  Rockhiil,  E.  E.,  M.  P. 

andC.  G  

Capt.  Jos.  H.  Dorst,  Mil.  Att.. 
W.  G.  Hunter,  E.  E.  &  M.  P.. . 

D.  L.Pringle,Sec.of  Leg.&  C.G. 
Wm.  F.  Powell,  E.  E.  &M.  P. 
H.  M.  Sewall,  E.  E.  &  M.  P... . 
W.  Haywood,  Sec.  of  L.&  C.G. 
W.  G.  Hunter,  E.  E.  &  M.  P... 

Wm.  F.  Draper,  A.  E.  &  P  

Chandler  Hale.  Sec.  of  Em... 
L.  M.  Iddings,  2d  Sec.  of  Em.. 
Capt. G.P.  Scriven,  Mil.  Att.. 
Lieut. A.  B.  Niblack.  Nav.Att. 
Alfred  E.  Buck,  E.  E.  &  M.  P. 

J.  tl.  Herod,  Sec.  of  Leg  

H.Wilson,  2d  Sec.  of  Leg.... 
Capt.  Edmund  Rice,  Mil.  Att. 
Ransf ord  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  Int. . . 

H.  N.  Allen.  M.  R.  &  C.  G  

W.  F.  Sands,  Sec.  of  Leg  

Pang  Kyeng  Hui,  lnt  

Ye  Ho  Yung,  lnt  

Wm.  H.  Heard,  M.  R.  &  C.  G.. 

C.  Max  Manning,  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Powell  Clayton,  E.  E.  &  M.  P. 

F.  R.  McCreery,  Sec.  of  Leg. . 
Wm.  Heimke,  2d  Sec.  of  Leg. 
Lieut.  C.  G.  Dwyer,  Mil.  Att.. . 
Stanford  Newel.  E.  I*;.  &  M  .  P. 
Wm.  K.  Finch.  F.  F.  &M.  P.. 
Arthurs.  Hardy  .M.  R.  &  C.G. 
John  Tyler,  lnt   


Location.     App'ted  from.  Salary 


Buenos  Ayres. 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Vienna  , 

Vienna..  

Vienna  

Vienna  

Brussels  

Brussels  

La  Paz....  

Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Santiago  

Santiago  

Pekiu  

Pekin  

Pekin  

Pekin  

Bogota  

Bogota  


Managua  

Managua  

Copenhagen. . . 
Port  au  Prince. 

Quito  

Paris  , 

Cairo  

Paris  

Paris  

Paris  

Paris  

Berlin  

Berlin  

Berlin  , 

Berlin  , 

Berlin  

London  

London  , 

London  , 

London  

London  


Athens  

Athens  

Guatemala  

Guatemala  

Port-au-Prince 

Honolulu  

Honolulu  

Guatemala..  .. 

Rome  

Rome  

Rome  

Rome   

Rome  

Tokyo  (Yedo).. 
Tokyo  (Yedo).. 
Tokyo  (Yedo).. 
Tokyo  (Yedo).- 
Tokyo  (Yedo).. 

Seoul  

Seoul  

Seoul  

Seoul  

Monrovia  

Monrovia  

Mexico  

Mexico  

Mexico  

Mexico  

The  Hague   

Montevideo  

Teheran  

Teheran  


Iowa  

Louisiana. . . 

Pennsylvania 

Lis.Columbia 


Ohio- 


New  Jersey . . 

Iowa .,  

Iowa  

Washington.. 
Massaehus'ts. 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Ohio  

China  

W.  Virginia... 
Massaehus'ts. 

California.... 
Minnesota  


New  Jersey... 

Arizona  

Pennsylvania 
New  York. 
Louisiana. 
Pennsylvania 


New  York. . 
New  Jersey . . 
Ohio  


Dis.  Columbia 
Rhode  Island 
Maryland  


Dis.  Columbia 


Kentucky .... 

New  York  

New  Jersey.. 

Maine  

Dis.  Columbia 

Kentucky  

Massaehus'ts. 

Maine  

New  York. .. 


Georgia.. 
Indiana., 
Illinois . . 


New  York. 
Ohio  , 


Korea  

Korea  

Pennsylvania 

Georgia  

Arkansas  

Michigan  

New  York  


Minnesota... . 
Wisconsin  .  .. 
N.Hampshire 
Persia  


$10,000 
1,600 
12,000 
1,800 
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Country. 


Peru  


Portugal  

Rouiuania  and  Servia.... 


Siam  

Spain. . . 


Sweden  and  Norway  

Switzerland  


Turkey   


Venezuela . 


Representative. 


Location. 


I.  B.  Dudley  E.E.  &M.  P  

Richard  R.  Neill,  Sec.  of  Leg. 
L.  Townsend,  E.  E.  &  M.  P. . 
\V.  \V.  Rockhill.E.  E.,  M.  P. 
and  C.  G  

E.  A.  Hitchcock.  E.  E.  &  M.  P. 
H.  H.  D.  Peirce.  Sec.  of  Leg. . 
Lieut.  W.  S.  Simms,  Nav.  Att. 
John  Barrett,  M.  R.  &  C.  G... 
James  A.  Chivers,  Int  

L.  Woodford,  E.  E.  &  M.  P. 
Stanton  Sickles.  Sec.  of  Leg.. 
Capt.  T.  H.  Bliss,  Mil.  Att  . . . . 
Lieut.  G.  L.  Dwver.  Nav.  A+,t. 
T.  B.  Ferguson,  E.  E.  &  M.  P. 
J.G-A.Leishtnan.E.K.&  M.P. 
1st  Lt.  J.  R.\Villiams,Mil.Att. 
.Jas.  B.  Angell.  E.E.&  M.  P.. 

J.  W.  Riddle,  Sec.  of  Leg  

Capt.  G.  P.  Scriven,  Mil.  Att.. 
A.  A.  Gargiulo.  Int  

F.  B.  Loofnis,  E  E.  <fc  M.  P. . 
W.  W.  Russell,  Sec.  of  Leg. . 


Lima  

JLima  

Lisbon  


Athens  

St. Petersburg. 
St.  Petersburg. 
St.  Petersburg. 

Bangkok  

Bangkok  

Madrid  

Madrid  

Madrid  

Madrid  

Stockholm  

Berne  

Berne   

Constantinople 
Constantinople 
Constantinople 
Constantinople 

Caracas  

Caracas  


App'ted  from.  Salary. 


California, 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 

Dis.  Columbia 

Missouri  . . 

Massachus'ts. 


Oregon.. 


New  York. 
New  York. . 


Maryland  

Pennsylvania 


Michigan  

Minnesota.. . 


Turkey   3,000 

Obio   7,500 

Maryland....  1,500 


CONSULS-GENERAL  AND   CONSULS,  AGENTS  AND  CONSULAR  AGENTS. 


Place. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC- 
Buenos  Ayres  

Bahia  Blanca  

Cordoba  

Rosario  

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY— 
Budapest,  Hungary  

Fiuine  

Prague,  Bohemia  

Reiehenberg,  Bohemia  

Haida  

Trieste,  Austria  

Vienna,  Austria  

Brunn  

Insbruck  

BELGIUM— Antwerp  

Brussels  

Charleroi  

Ghent  

Liege  

Verviers  

BOLIVIA-La  Paz  

BRAZIL— Bahia  

Aracaju  

Para  

Manaos  

Maranhao  

Pernambuco  

Ceara  

Maceio  

Natal  

Rio  de  Janeiro  

Victoria  

Santos  ..  

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  

CHILE— Antofagasta  

Arica  

Iquique  

Valparaiso   

Caldera  , 

Coronal  

Panta  Arenas  

Talcahuano  

CHINA— Amoy  

Canton  

Chefoo  

Chinkiang,  

Chungking  

Fuehau  

Hankow  

Niuchwang  


Lyman  Wallace  Chute... 

Walter  T.  .Tones  Agt. 

John  M.  Thome  

Willis  E.  Baker  


Frank  Dyer  Chester  

Giovanni  Gelletich.  .Agt. 

Hugo  Donzehuann  

George  R.  Ernst  

Anton  Schlessing  Agt. 

Frederick  W.  Hossfeld... 

Carl  Bailey  Hurst  

Gustavus  Schoeller.  .Agt. 

August  Bargehr  Agt. 

George  F.  Lincoln  

George  W.  Roosevelt  

J.  Fisher  Reese  Agt. 

Henry  C.  Morris  

Henry  W.  Gilbert  

Henry  Dodt  Agt. 

Gerardo  Zalles  

Richard  P.  McDaniel  

Luiz  Schmidt  Agt. 

George  G.  Mathews,  Jr — 

John  C.  Redman  Agt. 

Luiz  F.  da  S.  Santos.. Agt. 

Bjnjamin  F.  Clark  

Antonio  E.  da  Frota.Agt. 

Charles  Goble  Agt. 

Lyle  Nelson  Agt. 

William  T.  Townes  

Jean  Zinzen  Agt. 

Frank  D.  Hill  

Jorge  Vereker  Agt. 

Charles  C.  Greene  

David  Simpson  

Joseph  W.  Merriam  

John  F.  Caples  

John  C.  Morong  Agt. 

William  Taylor  Agl. 

Moritz  Braun  Agt. 

John  O.  Smith  Agt. 

Anson  B.  Johnson  

Edward  Bedloe  

John  Fowler  

William  Martin  

George  F.  Smithers  

Samuel  L.  Gracey  

Edwin  A.  Nye  

J.  J.  F.  Bandinel  


Appointed  from. 


Argentine. 
Argentine. . 
Argentine. . 
Illinois  


Massachusetts.  

Austria-Hungary  

Wyoming  

Wisconsin  

New  York  

Iowa  

District  of  Columbia. 

Austria- Hungary  

Austria-Hungary  

Connecticut  

Pennsylvania  

New  York  , 

Illinois  

New  York  

Germany  

Bolivia  , 

Florida  , 

Brazil  

Florida  

New  York  

United  States  

New  Hampshire  

Brazil  

Brazil  

Brazil  

Virginia  

Brazil  ..  

Minnesota  

Brazil  

Rhode  Island  

Chile  

Massachusetts  

Oregon  

Chile  

Chile  

Chile  

Chile  

Colorado  

Pennsylvania  

Massachusetts  

New  York  

Delaware  

Massachusetts  

Illinois  

China  
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Place. 


Name. 


John  Bidluke  

T.  v.  Henriquez  Agt. 

Gerardo  M.  Danies.  ..Agt. 

•Jacob  Sleeper  

Gustave  Volkman.. ..Agt. 

P.  Tillinghast,  Jr  Agt. 

Henry  Itallara  Agt. 

( Ilifford  Smvtli  

William  W.  Ashbv  

David  R.  Hand  Agt. 

Thomas  Herran  

Hezekiah  A.  Gudger  

John  C.  Caldwell  

Max  Diermissen  Agt. 


Robert  J.  Kirk  

N.  Chr.  Gram  Agt. 

Allied  Christenson.  .Agl . 

Mahlon  N  an  Home  

And'w  .7.  Black  wood.  Apt. 
William  F.  Moore  Agt. 


Thomas  Simpson  

Isaac  T.  Petit  Agt. 

.lean  M.  Villain 


Shanghai  Tohn  Goodnow.. 

Tientsin   Sheridan  P.  Head.. 

COLOMBIA— 
Ba  rranquilla  

Rio  Hacha  

Santa  Marta  

Bogota  

Bucaramanga  

Cucuta  

Honda  

Cartagena  

Colon  (Aspinwall)  

Bocas  del  Toro  

Medellin  

Panama  

COSTA  RICA— San  Jose  

Punta  Arenas  

DENMARK  AND  DOMINIONS 
Copenhagen  

Dyrefjord,  Iceland  

Elsinorc  

St.  Thomas,  W.  1  

Christiansted  

Fredericksted  

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC- 
Puerto  Plata  

Monte  Christi   

Samana  

Santo  Domingo   Archibald  H.  Grinike 

Azua  John  Hardy  Agt  . 

Macoris  'Edward  C.  Reed  Agt. 

Sanchez  i  Jose  A.  Puente  Agt. 

ECUADOR— 

Guayaquil   Perry  M.  De  Leon  

Bahia  de  Caraquez  Zephyr  Constantine.  Agt. 

Esmeraldas   Ferdinand  Servat  Agt. 

Manta  Pedro  A.  Moreira  Agt . 

FRANCE  AND  DOMINIONS— 

Algiers,  Africa  'Charles  T.*Grellet.  

Beni-saf  E.  L.  G.  Milsom  Agt. 

Antoine  Felix  Garbe.Agt. 
Benj.  A.  Courcelle. .  .Agt. 

Albion  W.  Tourgee  

J.  Morris  Post   Agt. 

Charles  W.  Shepard  

Paul  Moleux  Agt. 

Leon  Wacongne  

George  H.  Jackson  

Peter  Strickland  

G.  B.  Anderson  

Jacob  E.  Dart  

Alexander  M.  Thackara. . 

H.  J.  E.  Hainneville.  Agt. 

Henry  M.  Hardy  Agt. 

Ernest  Folliard  Agt. 

Raymond  Moulton. ..  Agt. 

Walter  T.  Griffin  

John  C.  Covert  

Ernest  Bourette  Agt. 

Charles  P.  Pressly 


Bone . 

Or  an  

Bordeaux  

Pau  

Calais  

Boulogne-sur-mer  

Cayenne,  Guiana  

Cognac  

Goree-Dakar,  Africa  

Grenoble  

Guadaloupe  Island,  W.  I. 
Havre  

Cherbourg  

Honfleur  

Rennes  

St.  Malo  

Limoges  

Lyons  


Dijon 
Marseilles  

Bastia  ISimon  Damiani  Agt. 

Cette   L.  S.  Nahmens  Agt. 

Louis  J.  B.  Jouve  Agt. 

Julius  G.  Tucker  

F.  J.  Britain  

Jules  H.  Luneau  Agt. 

A.  Pitel  Agt. 

Edouard  Broni  Agt. 

Harold  S.  Van  Buren  

Philip  T.  Riddett.  ...Agt. 

Ange  Clericy  Agt  . 

Emile  de  Loth  Agt. 

Paul  E.  Wolff  

John  K.  Gowdy  

W.  J.  Prickett  

Gaston  Baltct  Agt. 

William  P.  Atwell  

Hans  Dietiker  Agt. 

Benjamin  Morel  Agt. 

C.  Dubois  Gregoire. .  .Agt. 
Horatio  R.  Bigelow  


Toulon  

Martinique,  W.  I  

Nantes  

Angers  '  

Brest  

Lorient  

Nice  

Cannes.   

Mentone  

Monaco  

Noumea.New  Caledonia.. 

Paris  

Rheims   

Troyes  

Roubaix  

Caudry  

Dunkirk  

Lille  

Rouen  


Appointed  from. 


Minnesota.. 
New  Fork.. 


North  Dakota.. . 

Colombia  

Colombia  

Massachusetts. . 

( 'oloinbia  

Washington  

Colombia  

Now  Fork  

Virginia  

i  Colombia  

Colombia  , 

North  Carolina.. 

Kansas  

Costa  Rica  


South  Carolina. 

Iceland  

Denmark  

Rhode  Island  . . . 

West  Indies  

West  Indies  


Rhode  Island  

Dominican  Republic. 
Dominican  Republic, 

Massachusetts  

Massachusetts  

Dominican  Republic 
Dominican  Republic. 


Georgia. . 
Ecuador . 
Ecuador . 
Ecuador . 


California  

Algeria ,  

Algeria  

Algeria  

New  York  

New  York  

Massachusetts  

France  

Guiana  

Connecticut  

Connecticut   

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia  

Pennsylvania  

France   

France   

France   


New  York  

Ohio  

France   

Georgia  , 

Corsica  

France  

France  

Texas  

Ohio  

France   

France   

France   

New  Jersey  

France   

France   

Monaco  

New  Jersey  

Indiana  

New  Jersey  

France  

District  of  Columbia. 

Prance   

France   

France  

Pennsylvania  
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Place. 


Dieppe  

Saigon,  Cochin  China   

St.  Bartholomew,  W.  I  

St.Etienne  

St.  Pierre,  Miquelon  , 

Tahiti,  Society  islands  

Tamatave,  Madagascar  

Tunis,  Africa  

GERMANY— 

Aix-la-Chapelle  

Annaberg  

Eibenstock  

Bamberg  

Barmen  

Solingen  

Berlin  

(iu  ben  

Bremen  

Brake  and  Nordenhamm  , 

Breslau  

Brunswick  

Chemnitz  

Cologne  

Crefeld  

Dresden  

Dusseldorf  

Essen  

Frankfort  

Cassel  

Langen  Schwalbach  

Freiburg,  Baden  

Furth  

Glauchau  

Hamburg  

Kiel  

Lubeck  

Ritzebuttel  and  Cuxhaven  

Hanover  

Kehl  

Leipsic  

Gera  

Magdeburg  

Mannheim  , 

Neustadt  

Mayence  

Munich  

Augsburg  

Nuremberg  

Plauen  

Markneukirchen  

Sonneberg  

Stettin  

Danzig  , 

Konigsberg  

Stuttgart  

Weimar  

Z  in  :ui  

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND  DO- 
MINIONS— 
Aden,  Arabia  

Hodeida  

Amherstburg,  Ont  

Antigua,  W.  I  

Montserrat  

Portsmouth,  Dominica..  .\  

Roseau,  Dominica  

Auckland,  N.  Z  , 

Christchurch  

Dunedin  

Monganui  

Wellington  

Barbados,  W.  I  , 

St.  Lucia  

St.  Vincent  , 

Bathurst,  Africa  

Belfast.  Ireland  , 

Baliymena  

Londonderry  

Lurgan  

Belize.  Honduras  

Belleville,  Ont    


Name. 


'  Raoul  le  Bourgeois..  .Agt. 
Egward  Scbneegans....... 

R.  Burton  Dinzey  

|Hilary  S.  Brunot  

George  J.  Steer  

Jacob  L.  Doty  

M.  W.  Gibbs  

Alfred  Chapelie  


France  

Saigon  

Pennsylvania .. 
Pennsylvania.. 

Miquelon  

New  York  

Arkansas   

Tunis  


William  C.  Emmet  

Theodore  M.  Stephan  

Carl  Borngraeber  Agt. 

Louis  Stern  

Max  Bouchsein  

Verne  E.  Joy  Agt. 

Julius  Goldschmidt  

William  B.  Murphy..  Agt. 

Louis  Lange,  Jr  

Wilhelm  Clemens  Agt. 

Edmond  Z.  Brodowski  

T.  J. Albert  

James  C.  Monaghan  

John  A.  Barnes  

P.  V  Deuster  

Charles  L.  Cole  

George  P.  Pettit  

F.  Asthorver,  Jr  Agt. 

Frank  II.  Mason  

Gustav  C.  Kotbe  Agt. 

Ernest  Grebe rt  Agt. 

Jacob  II.  Thieriot  

Charles  W.  Erdman  

George  Sawter  

i  [ugfi  Pit  cairn  

August  Sartori  Agt. 

Jacob  Meyer.  Jr  Agt. 

Johann  c  F.  Starke.  Agt. 

Wm.  K.  Anderson   

Wilbur  s.  Glass  

B.  H.  Warner,  Jr  

<  lha  pies  Neuer  Agt. 

Henrv  W.  Diederich  

Walter  J.  Hoffman  

Leopold  Blum  Agt. 

Walter  Schumann  

Benj.  Nusbaum  

G.  Oberndorf  Agt. 

Gustave  C.  E.  Weber  

Thomas  W.  Peters  

Oscar  Gottschalk  Agt. 

D wight  J.  Partello  

F.  W.  Kickbuscb,  Jr  

Philipp  Albrecht  Agt. 

Conrad  H.  Gadeke...Agt 

Edward  H.  Ozmun  

Thomas  E.  Moore  

William  K.  Herzog  


Appointed  from. 


New  York  

Illinois  

Germany  

Minnesota  

Illinois  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

North  Carolina  

Illinois  

Germany  

Illinois  

Maryland  

Rhode  Island  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Pennsylvania  

Pennsylvania  

Germany  

Ohio  

Kansas  

Germany  

New  Jersey  

Kentucky  

Connecticut  

Pennsylvania  

Germany  

Germany  

Germany  

Michigan  

South  Dakota  

Maryland  

New  York  

District  of  Columbia. 
District  of  Columbia.. 

Germany  

New  York  

Pennsylvania  

New  York  

Ohio  

District  of  Columbia. 

Germany  

District  of  Columbia. . 

Wisconsin  

Germany  

Germany  

Minnesota   

District  of  Columbia. . . 
Illinois  


W.  W.  Masterson  

Vittorio  Cremasche..Agt. 

C.  W.  Martin  , 

George  B.  Anderson  , 

Richard  Hannam ., .  .Agt. 
Alex.  C.  Riviere  Agt. 

H.  A.  Frampton  Agt. 

Frank  Dillingham  

Robt.  Pitcaithly  Agt. 

W.  G.  Neill  Agt. 

Robert  Wyles  Agt. 

Thomas  Cahill  Agt. 

I.  A.  Macallister  

William  Peter  Agt. 

E.  A.  Richards  Agt. 

Henry  Goddard  

William  W.  Touvelle  

John  G.  Ballentine...Agt. 
P.T.Rodger  Agt. 

F.  'W.  Magahan  Agt. 

Albert  E.  Morlan  

Geo.  W.  Dickenson  


Kentucky   

Arabia   . 

Michigan  

District  of  Columbia. 

Antigua  

Antigua  

Dominica  

California  

New  Zealand  

New  Zealand  

New  Zealand  

New  Zealand,  

Delaware  

St.  Lucia  

St.  \  incent  


Ohio  

Ireland  

Ireland  

Ireland  

Louisiana.. 
New  York.. 
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Tlace. 


Name. 


Appointed  from. 


Deseronto  

Napanee  

Picton  — 

Trenton  

Bermuda  (Hamilton)... 
wrmingha  m,  England*. 

Kidderminster  

Eedditob  

Wolverhampton  

Bombay,  India  

Karachi  

Bradford.  England  

Bristol.  England  

Gloucester  

Brockville,  Out  

Calcutta,  India  

Akyab  

Bassein  

Chitagong  

Madras  

Moulmein  

Rangoon  

Campbellton,  N.  B  

Bathurst  

Moncton  

Newcastle  

Richibucto  

Cape  Town,  Africa  

Bloemfontein  

Durban.  Natal  

East  London  

Johannesburg  

Kimberley  

Port  Elizabeth  

Simonstown  

Cardiff,  Wales  

Llanelly  

Milford  Haven  

Newport  

Ceylon,  India  

Point  de  Galle  

Charlottetown,  P.  E.L. 

Alberton  

Georgetown  

Souris  

Summerside  

Chatham,  Ont  

Clifton,  Ont  

St.  Catharines  

Coaticook,  Que  

Hereford  

Lineboro  

Potton  

Stanstead  

■Collingwood,  Out  , 

Barrie  

Lindsay  

Owen  Sound  

Parry  Sound  

Cork  (Queenstown;  

Waterford  

Demerara  Guiana  

Dublin,  Ireland  

Athlone  .* — 

Limerick  

Dundee,  Scotland  

Aberdeen  

Dunfermline,  Scotland. 

Kirkcaldy  

Falmouth,  England  

Scilly  Islands  

Fort  Erie,  Ont   

Gaspe  Basin,  Que  

Paspebiac  

Rimouski  

Gibraltar,  Spain...  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Greenock  

Troon  

Goderich,  Ont  

Clinton  


Charles  A.  Milliner.. .Agt. 


William  To  m  p  l e  to u . .  A  g t 
•lacob  F.  Beringer — Agt. 

Stephen  J.  Young  Agt. 

.Marshall  Hanger  

George  I*.  Parker  

James  Morton  Aet. 

H.  C.  Browning  Agt. 

.lohn  Neve  Agt. 

Samuel  Comfort  

VV.  F.  Hamilton  Agt. 

Erastus  Sheldon  Day  

Lorin  A.  Lathrop  

Arnold  Henry  Palin.Agt. 

James  A.  Demarest  

Kobe rt  F.  Patterson  

Charles  Findlay  Agt. 

.lohn  Y  ung  Agt. 

K.  A.  Mactaggart  Agt. 

Henry  Scott  Agt. 

\Y.  J.  Davidson  Agt. 

Charles  Gairtiner  Agt. 

James  S.  Benedict  

Benedict C.  Muiiins..Agt. 
Richard  H.  Simonds. Agt. 

Robert  R.  Call  Agt. 

Geo.  V.  Mclnerney.  ..Agt. 

Frank  W.  Roberts  

Ernst  R.  Landgraf .  ..Agt. 

Wm.  A.  E.  Moore  Vut. 

William  H.  Fuller. . .  Atrt. 

J.  C.  Manion  Agt.. 

( ;  ardner  Will  iams . . . .  Agt . 

John  A.  Chabaud  Agt. 

John  R.  Black,  Jr.... Agt. 

Daniel  T.  Phillips  

William  Howell  Agt. 

George  S.  Kelway  Agt. 

*  illiain  E.  Heard... Agt. 

William  More?  

H.  Breiten stein  Agt. 

Delmar  J.  Vail  

Aloert  Glidden  Agt. 

A.  J.  McDonald  Agt. 

Caleb  C.  Carlton  Agt. 

John  Gaffney  Agt. 

Edwin  F.  Bishop  

George  W.  Nichols  

L.  H.  Collard...  Agt. 

Joel  Linslev  

John  R.  Nichols  Agt. 

Hoel  S.  Beebe  Agt. 

Chandler  Bailey  Agt. 

Horace  S.  Haskell. .  .Agt. 

William  Small  

A.  E.  H.  Creswicke.  ..Agt 

.las.  M.  Knowlson  Agt. 

Wm.  T.  Robertson. .  .Agt. 

Walter  R.  Foot  Agt. 

Daniel  Swiney  

Wm.  H.  Farrell  Agt. 

Andrew  J.  Patt-  son  

Newton  B.  Ash... .  

John  Burgess  Agt. 

Edmund  Ludlow  Agt. 

John  C.  Higgins  

Andrew  Murray  Agt. 

John  N.  McCunn  

Andrew  Innes  Agt. 

Howard  Fox  

John  Banfleld,  Jr  ...Agt. 

Ossian  Bedell  

Almar  F.  Dickson  

Daniel  Bisson  Agt. 

Joseph  A.  Talbot  Agt. 

Horatio  J.  Sprague  

Samuel  M.  Taylor  

James  A.  Love  Agt. 

Peter  H.  Waddell. . .  Agt. 

Robert  S.  Chilton  

A.  O.  Pattison  Agt. 


Canada  

( Canada  

Canada  

Canada  

Virginia  

New  York  

England  

England  

England  

New  York  

India  

Connecticut  

California  , 

England  

New  Jersey  

Tennessee  

India  

India  

India  

India  

India  

India  

New  York  

New  Brunswick  

New  Brunswick  

New  Brunswick  

New  Brunswick  , 

Maine   ... 

Old  Free  State  

Ohio  

Cape  Colony  , 

South  African  Republic. 

Cape  Colony  

Cape  Colony  

Cape  Colony  

Illinois  

Wales  

Wales  

Wales  

Maine  

Ceylon  

Vermont  

Prince  Edward  Island.. 
Prince  Edward  Island.. 
Prince  Edward  Island.. 
Prince  Edward  Island.. 

New  Y'ork  

New  York  

Ontario  

Vermont  

Canada  

Canada  

Vermont  

Vermont  

District  of  Columbia... 

Canada  

Canada  

Canada  

Canada  

Ohio  

Ireland  

Tennessee  

Iowa  

Ireland  

Ireland  

Delaware  

Scotland  

Wisconsin  

Scotland  

England  

England  

New  York    

Massachusetts  

Canada  

Canada   

Massachusetts  

Ohio  

Scot  land  

Scot  land  

District  of  Columbia. . . . 
Canada  
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Guelph,  Ont  

Halifax,  N.  S  

Bridgewater  

Liverpool  

Lunenburg   

Hamilton,  Ont  

Brantford  

Gait  

Paris  

Hobart,  Tasmania   

Launceston  

Hongkong,  China  

Hudderstield,  England  

Hull,  England  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Black  River  

Falmouth  

Milk  River  

Montego  Bay  

Port  Antonio  

Port  Morant  

Port  Maria  

St.  Ann's  Bay  

Savanna  h-la-Mar  

Kingston,  Ont  

Gananoque  

Leeds  England.   

Leith  .Edinburgh)  

Galashiels  

Liverpool,  England  

Holyhead  

St.  Helen's  

London,  England  , 

Dover  

London,  Ont  

Malta  (island)  

Manchester,  England  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Adelaide  

Albany    

Freemantle  

Montreal,  Que  , — 

Coteau   

Grenville  

Hemmingford  

Huntingdon  

Morrisburgh,  Ont  

Cornwall  

Nassau  

Albert  Town  

Dunmore  Town  

Governor's  Haibor  

Green  Turtle  Cay  

Mathewtown  

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England.. 

Carlisle  

Hartlepool  

Suno*  viand  

Newcastle,  N.  S.  W  

Brisbane  

Townsville  

Nottingham,  England  

Derby  

Leicester  

Orillia,  Ont  

North  Bay.  Nipissing  

Ottawa,  Ont  

Arn  prior  

l'almerston,  Ont  

Wiarton  

Wingham  

Plymouth,  England^  

Guernsey  

Jersey  

Port  Hope,  Ont  

Peterborough  

Port  Louis,  Mauritius  

Port  Rowan,  Ont  

Port  Sarnia,  Ont  

Port  Stanley,  E.  I...  


Charles  N.  Daiy  

John  G.  Eoster  , 

William  H.  Owen  Agt. 

Jason  M.  Mack  Agt, 

Daniel  M.  Owen  Agt. 

James  M.  Shepard  

Erank  B.  Pollard  Agt. 

M.  P.  Townshend  —  Agt. 

Wm.  W.  Hume   Agt 

Alexander  G.Webster... 

Lindsay  Tullock  Agt, 

liounsevelle  Wildman  

Erank  C.  McGhee  

William  P.  Smyth  

Louis  A.  Dent  

C.N.  Earquharson...Agt. 
Charles  A.  Nunes — Agt 

A.  A.  Green  Agt 

G.  L.  P.  Corinaldi....Agt. 
William  J.  a<sanlon. . Agt, 

L.  D.  Baker,  Jr  Agt 

I.  1.  Lvon  Agt, 

R.  W. "Harris  Agt 

Ch.  S.  Earqnh arson  ..Agt, 
Marshall  11.  Twitchell. ... 

E.  B.  Abbott  Agt. 

Norfleet  Harris  


Name. 


John  Stalker  Agt. 

James  Boyle  

Richard  D.  Roberts. .Agt. 

John  Hammill  Agt. 

William  M.  Osborne  

E.  w.  Prescott  Agt. 

Wiliiam  II.  Jacks  

Daniel  C.  Kennedy  

William  E.  orinncll  

John  P.  Bray  

Charles  A.  Murphy.  .Agt. 

Erank  R.  Dymes  Agt. 

Edward  Mayhew  Agt. 

John  L.  Bittinger  

Thomas  Stapleton. . . Agt. 

Alex.  Pridham  Agt. 

W.  W.  W  ark  Agt. 

John  Dineen  Agt. 

John  E.  Hamilton  

David  A.  Flack  Agt. 

Thomas  J.  McLain  

II.  H.  Farrinurton  ....Agt. 

N.  E.  B.  Munro  Agt. 

Abner  W.  Griffin  Agt. 

Edward  W.  Bethel.  ..Agt. 

Daniel  D.  Sargent  Agt. 

Horace  W.  Metcalf  

J  Hewetson Brown.. Agt. 

Hans  C.  Nielsen  Agt. 

Thos.  A.  Boran  Agt. 

Wm.  C.  Brown  

Wm.  J.  Weatherill...Agt. 

John  H.  Rogers  Agt. 

Asa  D.  Dickinson  

Chas.  K.  Eddowes  Agt. 

S.  S.  Partridge  Agt. 

James  M.  Rosse  

Daniel  J.  McKeown.  .Agt. 

Charles  E.  Turner  

James  Fowler  Agt. 

Loton  S.  Hunt  

J.  H.  Tibeando  Agt. 

John  Nicoll  Agt. 

Joseph  G.  Stephens  

William  Carey  Agr. 

E.  B.  Renouf  Agt. 

Harry  P.  Dill  

Erank  J.  Bell  Agt. 

John  P.  Campbell  

Geo.  B.  Killmaster  

Arthur  M.  Clark  

John  H.  Miller  


Appointed  f  rom . 


New  Jersey  

Vermont  

Nova  Scotia   

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia  

Michigan  

Illinois  

Maryland  

Canada  

Tasmania  

Tasmania  

California  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

District  of  Columbia. 

Jamaica  , 

Jamaica  

Jamaica  

Jamaica  

District  of  Columbia., 

Jamaica  

Jamaica  

Jamaica  , 

Jamaica  

Louisiana  , 

Canada  

Alabama  

Wisconsin  , 

Scotland  

Ohio   

England  

England  

Massachusetts  , 

England  

Indiana  

Missouri  

New  York  

North  Dakota  

South  Australia  

West  Australia  

West  Australia  

Missouri  

Canada  

Canada  

Canada  

Canada  

Kentucky  

Canada  

Ohio  

Bahamas  

Bahamas  

Bahamas  

Bahamas  

Bahamas  

Maine  

England  

England  

England  

Maryland  

'"ueensland  

ueensland  

New  York  

England  

England  

Now  York  

Canada  

Connecticut  

Canada  

New  York  

Canada  

Canada  

Indiana  

England  

Jersey  

Maine  

Canada  

California  

Michigan  

Michigan  

Kentucky  
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Place. 


Port  Stanley  and  St.  Thomas. 

Ont  

Courtright  

Prescott,  Ont  

Quebec  

St.  Christopher,  W.  I.  

Nevis  

St.  George's,  Bermuda  

St.  Helena  <  island  i  

St.  llyacinthe,  Que  

Sorel  

Waterloo  

St.  John,  N.  B  

Campobello  Island  

Frederick)  n  

Grand  Manan  

St.  George  

St.  John's,  N.  F  

St.  John's,  Quebec  

Farnham  

Lacolle  

St.  Stephen,  N.  B  

tot.  Andrew  

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Out  

Sheffield,  England  

Barnsley  

Sherbrooke,  Que  

Cookshire  

Megantic  

Sierra  Leone.  Africa  

Singapore,  S.  S  

Penang  

Southampton,  England  

Portsmouth  

Weymouth  

Stanbridge,  Que  ,  

Clarenceville  

Frelighsburg  

Sutton  

Stratford,  Ont  

Suva,  Fiji  Islands  

Swansea  

Sydney,  N.  S  

Antigonish  

Arichat  

Cape  Canso  

Magdalen  Islands  

Pictou  

Port  Hawksbury  &  Mulgrave.. 

Pugwash  and  Wallace  

Sydney,  N.  S.  W  

Norfolk  Island.  

Three  Rivers,  Que  

Arthabaska  

Toronto,  Ont  

Oshawa.   

Trinidad,  W.I  

Grenada  

Scarborough  

Tunstall,  England  

Turk's  Island,  W.  I  

Cockburn  Harbor  

Salt  Cay  

Vancouver,  B.  C  

Rossland  

Union  

Victoria,  B.  C  

Nanaimo  

Wallaceburgh,  Ont  

Windsor,  N.  S  

Cornwallis  

Kempt  

Parrs  bo  ro  

Port  Joggins  

Windsor.  Ont  

Winnipeg,  Man  

Deloraine  

Emerson  

Fort  William,  Ont  

Gretna  

Lethbridge.  


Name. 


Michael  J.  Burke  

Kred  W.  Baby   Agt. 

Grenville  James  

Wm.  W.  Henry  

1 1  ami]  ton  \V.  Kerr  

Charles  C.  Greaves  .  .Agt. 

William  I).  Fox  

James  B.  Coffin  

Charles  Laberge  

[saie  Sylvestre  Agt. 

Arthur  S.  Newell  Agt. 

Ira  B.  Myers  

John  1.  Alexander... Agt. 
James  T.  Sharkey  —  Agt. 
William  A.  Fraser. .  .Agt . 
Charles  C.  Ludgato. .  Agt. 

Mar;  in  J.  ( 'arter  

Charles  Deal  

William  L.  Hibbard..Agt. 

Henry  Hoyle  Agt. 

Charles  A.  McCullough.. . 
George  H.  Stickney . . Agt. 

Charles  McCall  

James  Johnston   

Robert  D.  Maddison.Agt. 

Paul  Lang  

Charles  C.  Bailey  Agt. 

Henry  W.  Albro  Agt. 

Robert  P.  Pooley  

E.  Spencer  Pratt 


Otto  Schule  Agt. 

Warner  S.  Kinkead  

John  Main  Agt. 

Richard  Cox   Agt. 

Henry  A.  Burt  

Edmund  Macombcr, .  Agt. 
William  A.  Reynolds. Agt. 

James  E.  Ireland  Agt. 

A.  G.  Seyfert  

Alexander  B.  Joske  

Griffith  W.  Frees  

George  N.  West  

Rupert  Cunningham. Agt. 

Peter  Campbell  Agt 

Alfred  W.  Hart  Agt. 

Robert  J.  Leslie  Agt. 

John  R.  Davies  Agt. 

Alexander  Bain  Agt. 

Conrad  W.  Morris.. .Agt. 

George  W.  Bell  

Isaac  Robinson  Agt. 

Urbain  J.  Ledoux  

Arthur  Poitras  Agt. 

William  L.  Sewell  

W.  P.  Stericker  Agt. 

Alvin  Smith  

P.  J.  Dean  Agt. 

Edward  Keens  Agt. 

Wm.  Harrison  Bradley... 
William  Stanley  Jones... 
Cleophas  H.  DunhamAgt. 
Daniel  F.  Harriott. .  .Agt. 

L.  Edwin  Dudley  

F.  R.  Blochberger  Agt. 

George  W.  Clinton. .  .Agt. 

Abraham  E.  Smith  

William  B.  Dennison. Agt. 

Isaac  G.  Worden  

Edward  Young  

Fenwick  W.Iiand  Agt. 

John  G.  Burgess  Agt. 

David  A.  Huntley  Agt. 

William  Moffat  Aert. 

Julius  G.  Lay  

Matthew  M.  Duffle  

Albert  M.  Ilerron  Agt. 

Duncan  MoArthnr. . . Agt. 

C.  W.  Jarvis  Agt. 

Enoch  Winkler  Aut. 

Thomas  Curry.   Agt. 


New  York  

Vermont  

Ohio  

St.  Christopher  

Bermuda  

Massachusetts  

New  York  

(  an, ula  

Canada  

ndiana  

New  Brunswick  

New  Brunswick  

New  Brunswick  

New  Brunswick  

Pennsylvania  

New  York  

Quebec   

Quebec   

Maine  

New  Brunswick  

Michigan  

New  jersey  

England  

New  I [ampshire  

Quebec  

Quebec  

New  York  

Alabama  

Straits  Sett!  em e  n  t  s . 

Kentucky  

England  

England  

Vermont  


Appointed  from. 


Illinois.. 


Quebec  

Quebec  

West  Virginia  

Fiji  

Wisconsin  

District  of  Columbia  . 

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia   

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia   

Washington  

New  South  Wales  

Maine  

Quebec  

Ohio  

Ontario  

Ohio  


Tobago  

Illinois  

Turks  Island  

Turks  Island  

Turks  Island  

Massachusetts  

Oregon  

British  Columbia  

Illinois  

British  Columbia  

Michigan  

District  of  Columbia.. 

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia  

District  of  Columbia.. 

Arkansas  

Manitoba  

Manitoba  

( Ontario  

Manitoba  

Manitoba  
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Place. 


North  Portal,  A*siniboia. 

Rat  Portage,  Ont  

Woodstock,  N.  B  

Edmunston  

Yarmouth,  N.S  

Annapolis  

Barrington  

Digby  

Shelburne  

GREECE— Athens  

Piraeus  

Svra  

Volo  

Patras  

Corfu  

Kalamata  

Zante  

GUATEMALA— Guatemala. 

Livingston  

Ocos  

San  Jose  de  Guatemala. . . 
HAITI— Cape  Haitien  

Gonaives  

Port  de  Pai.v  

port-au-Prince  

Aux  Cayes  

.Tacmel  

Jeremie  

Miragoaue  

Petit  Goave  

St.  Marc  

HAW  All-Honolulu  

HilO  

Mahukona  

HONDURAS— Tegucigalpa.. 

Amapala  

Ceiba  

Nacaome  

Puerto  Cortez  

San  Juancito  

San  Pedro  Sula  

Truxillo  

Yuscaran  

Utilla  

Bonacca  

Ru  atari  

ITALY— 
Castellamare  di  Stabia  

Sorrento  

Catania  

Florence    

Bologna  

Genoa  

San  Reino  

Leghorn  

Carrara  

Messina  

Reggio,  Calabria  

Milan  

Naples  

Bari  

Rodi  

Palermo  

Carini  

Girgenti  

Licata  

Trapani  

Rome  

Ancona  

Cagliari  , 

Civita  Vecchia  

Turin  

Venice  

JAPAN-Nagasaki  

Tamsui.  Formosa  

Osaka  and  Hiogo  (Kobe) . . . 

Yokohama  

KOREA— Seoul  

LIBERIA— Monrovia  

Cape  Coast  Castle  

MASKAT— Maskat  


W.  H.  Dorsey  Agt. 

George  E.  Erisbie  Agt. 

Frank  C.  Denison 


Name. 


J.  Adolphe  Guy  Agt. 

Radclifte  H.  Ford  

Jacob  M.  Owen.   Agt. 

T.  W.  Robertson  Agt. 

William  B.  Stewart.  .Agt. 
T  Howland  White... Agt. 
Wm.  Woodville  Rockhill. 

Apollo  Abbati  Agt. 

Basil  Padova  Agt. 

Charles  W.  Borrell.  .Agt. 

Robert  Lee  Jenkins  

Charles  E.  Hancock.  Agt. 
D.  A.  Pantasopoulos.  Agt. 
Alfred  L.  Crowe  Agt. 

D.  Lynch  Pringle  

Frank  C.  Dennis   Agt. 

J.  Dawson  Meza  Agt. 

Upton  Lorentz  Agt. 

Leonardo.  H.  Schlemm.. 

Ft  heart  Dupuy*  Agt. 

( !arl  Abegg  Agt. 

John  B.  Terres  

Henry  E.  Roberts  Agt. 

lean  B.  Vital  Agt. 

L.  Treband  Rouzier..Agt. 
Francis  W.  Mitchell.  Agt. 

F.  Merantic  Agt. 

Charles  Miot   ...Agt. 

William  Haywood  

Charles  Furneaux.  ..Agt. 
Charles  Jacob  Fallc.Agt. 

William  Myers  Little  

William  Heyden  Agt. 

Louis  Bier  Agt. 

John  E.  Foster  Agt. 

William  E.Alger  Agt. 

E.  E.  Dickason  Agt. 

J.  M.  Mitchell,  Jr  Agt. 

H.  P.  Boyce  Agt. 

Charles  W.  Benton.. Agt. 

J.  Eugene  Jarnigan  

William  Bavlv  Agt. 

William  C.  Wildt.  ...Agt. 


Joseph  E.  Hayden. 
Francesco  Ciampa 

Louis  H.  Bruhl  

Charles  Belmont  Davis. 

Carlo  Gardini  Agt. 

James  Fletcher  

Albert  Ameglio  Agt 

James  A.  Smith  

Ulisse  Boccacci  Agt. 

Charles  M.  Caughy  

Nicola  Siles  Agt. 

William  Jarvis  , 

A.  Homer  Byington  

Nicholas  8chuck  Agt, 

Tomaso  del  Giudice  Agt, 

Church  Howe  

F.  Crocchiolo  Agt 

Francis  Ciotta  Agt 

Arthur  Verderame.  ..Agt 

Ignazio  Marrone  Agt. 

Hector  de  Castro  

P.  Tomassini  Agt 

Alphonse  Dol  Agt 

Gustav  Marsanick..  .Agt, 

Percy  McElrath  

Henry  A.  Johnson  

Chas.  B.  Harris  

James  W.  Davidson. Agt, 

Samuel  S.  Lyon  

John  F.  Gowey  

Horace  N.  Allen  

William  H.  Heard  

George  E.  Eminsang.Agt 
Archibald  Mackirdy  


.Agt, 


Appointed  from. 


Assiniboia . 
Manitoba.. . 
Vermont . . . 


Maine  

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia  

Nova  Scotia  

District  of  Columbia. 

Greece  

Greece  

Greece  

North  Carolina  

Greece  

Greece  

Greece  

New  York  

Gautemala  

Gautemala  

United  States  

New  York  

Haiti  

Haiti  

Haiti  

Haiti  

Haiti    

Haiti  

Haiti  

Haiti  

Haiti   

District  of  Columbia . 

Hawaii  

Hawaii  

North  Carolina  

Honduras  

Louisiana  

New  York  

Massachusetts  

Texas  

Pennsylvania  

Illinois  

Colorado  

South  Carolina  

Honduras  

Illinois  


District  of  Columbia.. 

Italy  

Texas  

Pennsylvania  

Italy  

Iowa  

Italy  

Vermont  

Italy  

Marvland  

Italy  

New  Hampshire  

Connecticut  

Italy  

Italy  

Nebraska  

Italy  

Italy  

Italy  

Italy  

New  York  

Italy  

Italy  

Italy  

New  York  

District  of  Columbia.. 

Indiana  

United  States  

New  Jersey  

Washington  

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  


Maskat. 
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Place. 


MEXICO— Acapulco  

San  Benito  

Tehuantepec  and  Salina  Cruz 
Chihuahua  

Parral....  

Ciudad  Juarez  

Durango  

Toreon  

Ensenada  

San  Jose  and  Cape  St.  Lucas. . 
Mataraoras    

Mier  

Mazatlan  — 

Mexico  

Aguas  Calientes.  

Guadalajara  

Guanajuato  

Puebla  

Zacatecas..  

Monteray....*  

NogaleS    

Guaymas   

Nue\  )  Laredo  

Monterey  

Victoria  

Piedras  Negras  

Sierra  Mojada  

Progreso    

Laguna  de  Terminos  

Saltillo  

Tarnpico  

San  LuisPotosi  

Tuxpan  

Veracruz  

Coatzacoalcos  

Frontera  

MOROCCO-Tangier  

Casa  Blanca  

Laraiche  

Maragan..  ,  

Mogadcr  

Rabat  

NETHERLANDS  AND  DOMIN- 
IONS— Amsterdam  

Batavia,  Java  

Macassar,  Celebes  

Samarang  

Curacao.  W.  I  s  

Buen  Ayre  

Padang,  Sumatra  

Paramaribo,  Guiana  

Rotterdam  

Flushing  

Schiedam  

St.  Martin,  W.  1  

St.  Eustatius  

NICARAGUA— Managua  

Corinto  

San  Juan  del  Sur  

San  Juan  del  Norte  

Bluefields  

PARAGUAY— Asuncion  

PERSIA-  Teheran  

PERU-Callao  

Chiclayo  

Mollendo  

Paita  

Piura  

Truxillo  

Tumbez  

PORT  UG  AL  AND  DOMINIONS- 

Funchal,  Madeira  

Lisbon  

Faro  

Loan  da,  Africa  

Oporto  

Se  tubal  

Mozambique,  Africa  

Beira  

Lorenco  Marquez  

St.  Michael's,  Azores  ; 


Name. 


Edgar  Battle  

L.  R.  Brewer  Agt. 

Jervas  Jo  tier  is  Agt. 

VY.  W.Mills  

James  J.  Long..   Agt. 

Charles  W.  Kindrick  

George  E.  Kodzie  

Len  ious  F.  Poston . .  .Agt. 

Anthony  Godbe  

A  brab am  K a rn itzky .Agt. 

joim  f.  y&m  

Henry  Vizcayo  Agt. 

Arthur  de  Cima  

Andrew  D.  Barlow  

A.  M,  Raphall  Agt. 

Edward  B.  Light.  ...Agt. 

Pwight  Furness  Agt. 

Wm.  S.  .Jameson  Agt. 

B.  von  Gehren  Agt. 

C.  W.  Kendrick  

R.  Hughs  Long  

F  rank  M.  Crocker..  ..Agt. 

Joseph  G.  Donnelly  

G.  D.  Fitzsimmons...Agt. 

M  C.  Cameron  Agt. 

Samuel  M.  Simmons  

Henry  B.  Hackley. ..  Agt. 

E  d  w  a  rd  H .  T  h  o  m  p  so  n  

German  Hahn  Agt. 

John  Woessner  

Samuel  E.  Magill  

John  M.  Thomson . . ,  Agt. 

John  Drayton  

William  W.  Canada  

F.  W.  Carpenter  Agt. 

Michael  Girard  . .  ...Agt. 

F.  C  Partridge  

John  Cobb  Agt. 

Harry  Carleton  .Agt. 

John  J.  de  Maria  Agt. 

George  Broome  Agt. 

Elias  Bensaude  Agt. 


George  J.  Corey  

Sidney  B.  Everett  

Karl  Auer  Agt. 

F.  W.  Beauclerk  Agt. 

L.  B.  Smith  

Lodewyk  C.  Boye — Agt. 
Hinrich  J.  P.  Haacke.  ... 

Eli  Van  Praag  

Soren  Listoe  

Peter  Smith....  Agt. 

Leonard  Koot  Agt. 

Diederic  C.  Van  Romondt 

J.  G.  C.  Every  Agt. 

Paul  Wiesike  

Henry  Palazio  Agt. 

Charles  Holmann  Agt. 

W.B.  Sorsby  

M.  J.  Clancy  Agt. 

JohnN.Ruffln  

Arthur  S.  Hardy  

William  B.  Dickey  

Alfred  Solf  Agt. 

Enrique  Meier  Agt. 

John  F.  Hopkins,  Jr.  Agt. 

Emilio  Clark  Agt. 

Edward  Gottfried  Agt. 

William  Balami  Agt. 


Thomas  C.  Jones  

•John  B.  Wilbor  

F.J.  Tavares  Agt. 

Erank  Weston  Agt. 

William  Stuve  Agt. 

Joaquin  T.  0;Neil  Agt. 

w.  Stanley  Holds  

W.  B.  Diopevocn.  ...Agt. 

James  Mcintosh  Agt. 

Colin  C.  Manning —  


Appointed  /rom, 


Texas  

United  States..., 
Pennsylvania.... 

Texas  , 

Pennsylvania.... 

Louisiana  , 

Colorado  

North  Carolina.. 

Mexico  

Mexico  

Louisiana  , 

Mexico  

California  

Missouri  , 

New  York  , 

Colorado  

Mexico  

United  States.. ., 

Texas  

Louisiana  

Alabama  

Iowa  

Wisconsin  , 

Texas  

Mexico  

Texas  

Kentucky  

Massachusetts ... 
United  States.... 

Texas  

Illinois  

New  York  

South  Carolina... 

Indiana  

Mexico  

Mexico  

Vermont  

United  States.... 

United  States  

Morocco  


Morocco., 


Illinois  , 

Massachusetts. 

Celebes  

Java  , 

Maine  

Curacao  , 

Sumatra  , 

United  States... 

Minnesota  

Netherlands 
Netherlands .... 
St.  Martin  


Texas  , 

Nicaragua  

Nicaragua  

Mississippi  

Indiana  

Tennessee  

New  Hampshire. 

Louisiana  

Peru  

Peru  

Peru  

Peru  

Peru  

Peru.  


Kentucky  

New  York  

Portugal  

Africa  

Portugal  

Portugal  

Massachusetts.. 
Mozambique.... 

Mozambique  

South  Carolina.. 
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Place. 


Flores  »  

San  Jorge  

Terceira  

Santiago,  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

Brava  

Fogo  

St.  Vincent  

ROUMAN I  A— Bucharest  

RUSSIA-Batum  

Heisingfors  

Abo  

Wiborg  

Moscow   

Odessa  «  

Rostoff  and  Taganrog  

Riga  

St.  Petersburg   . 

Cronstadt  

Libau  

Revel  

Warsaw  

SALVADOR- San  Salvador  

Acaiutla..  

La  Libertad  

La  Union  

SAMOA— Apia  

SERVJA-Eelgrade  

SIAM-Bangkok  

SPAIN  AND  DOMINIONS- 

Alicante  

Baracoa,  Cuba  

Barcelona  

Bilbao  

Gijon  

Grao  

Pal  ma  Majorca  

Port  Mahon  

San  Feliu  de  Guixols  

San  Sabastian  

Santander  

Tarragona  

Torrevieia  

Cadiz  

Huelva  

Jeres  de  la  Frontera  

Port  St.  Mary's  

Seville  

Cardenas,  Cuba  

Carthagena   

Cienf lieges, Cuba...   

Trinidad  de  Cuba  

Corunna  

Carril  

Concubion  

Ferrol  

Vjgo  

Vivero   

Denia  

Garrucha  

Havana,  Cuba  

Madrid  

Malaga   ... 

Almeria  Malaga  

Port  of  Marbella  

Manila,  Philippine  islands  

Cebu  

Matanzas,  Cuba  

Gibara  

Sagua  la  Grande,  Cuba — 
San  Juan,  P.  R  

Aguadilla  

Arecibo  

Fajardo  

Guayama  

Mayaguez  

Naguabo  

Ponce  

Viequez  

San  Juan  de  los  Remedios,  Cuba 
Santiago  de  C-Hba  

Guantanamo  


James  Mackay  Agt. 

Joaquin  J.  Cardozo.  .Agt. 
Henrique  de  Castro.. Agt. 

Ernest  Beaumont  

Jouo  J.  Nunes  Agt. 

C.J.  Barbosa  Agt. 

J.  B.  Guimaraes  Agt. 

Wm.  Woodville  Rockhiil. 

James C.  Chambers  

Herman  Donner  

Victor  Forselius  Agt. 

C,  Edwin  Ekstrom...Agt. 

Thomas  Smith  

Thomas  E.  Heenan  

Wm.R.  Martin.  Act'g  Agt. 

Niels  P.  A.  Bornholdt  

William  R.Holloway  

Peter  Wigius  Agt. 

Hugo  Smit  Agt. 

Edmund  Von  Glehu.Agt. 

Joseph  Rawicz  

John  Jenkins  

Bernardo  Nordmann  Agt. 

G.  Mahlsfede  Agt. 

John  B.-Courtade  Agt. 

Luther  W.  Osborn  

Wm.  Woodville  Rockhiil. 
John  Barrett  


Name. 


Azores  

Azores  

Azores  

Cape  Verde  Islands. 


Cape  Verde  Islands... 
Cape  Verde  islands... 
District  of  Columbia. . 

New  York  

Russia  

Russia  

Russia  

New  Jersey  

Minnesota  

Russia  

Russia  

Indiana  , 

Russia  , 

Russia  , 

Russia  

Russia  

Nebraska  , 

Salvador  , 

Salvador  

Salvador  , 

Nebraska  , 

District  of  Columbia., 
Oregon   ...  . 


John  L.  Giro  

Alfredo1  T.  Triay  , 

Herbert  W.  Bowen  

Sydney  J.  Dye*-  Agt 

Caiisto  Alvargonzales  Agt 

Theodor  Mertens  Agt. 

" ~  rn  esto  Can  ut  Agt . 

P.  B.  Vails  ....Agt. 

Jose  Sibils  Agt. 

Julian  de  Salazar. ...Agt. 
Faustino  Adriozola.  .Agt. 

Pelayo  Montoya  Agt. 

Jose  Hodar  Agt. 

J.  U.  Carroll  

John  R.  Catlin   Agt. 

William  W.  Wysor..Agt. 
George  M.  Daniels. .  .Agt. 
Samuel  B.  Caldwell.  .Agt. 

Joseph  L.  Hance  

Cirilo  Molina  

Owen  McGarr  

Carlos  Yznaga  Agt. 

Julio  Harmony  

Rogelio  Ferreiros  Agt. 

Placiclo  Castro  Agt. 

Nicasio  Perez  Agt 

Enrique  Mulder  Agt 

Joaquin  Muniz  Agt. 

Andrew  F.  Fay  

Jose  Garcia  Suesa  

bltzhugh  Lee  

Ignacio  F.  Hernandez.... 
Richard  M.  Bartleman.. 
Franklin C.  Bevan...Agt 

Miguel  Calzado  Agt. 

O.  F.  Williams  

G.  E.  A.  Cadell  Agt. 

Alexander  C.  Brice  

Jose  H.  Beola  Agt, 

Walter  B.  Barker  

Philip  C.  Hanna  

Aug.  Ganslandt  Agt, 

J,  B.  Carrion  Agt 

R.  Siaca-Pacheco  ....Agt, 

J.  C.  McCormick  Agt 

Manuel  Badnena  Agt, 

Antonio  Roig  Agt. 

Felix  W.  Preston.... Agt. 

H.  N.Longpre  Agt. 

James  H.  Springer .... 

Pulaski  F.  Hyatt  

Paul  Brooks  Agt. 


Appointed  from. 


Spain  . . . 
Florida . 


New  York  

Spain  

Spain  

Spain  

Spain  

Spain  

Spain  

Spain  

Spain  

Spain  

Spain  

Spain  

Virginia  

Spain  

New  York  

New  York  

Spain  

Tennessee  

United  States.... 

New  York  

Spain  

Spain  

Spain  

S.  am  

Spain  

Illinois  

opain  

Virginia  

Spain  

Massachusetts... 

Maryland  

Spain  

New  York  


Iowa  

Cuba  

Mississippi.. 

Iowa  

Porto  Rico.. 
Porto  Rico . 
Porto  Rico . 
Porto  Rico . 
Porto  Rico 
Porto  Rico . 
Porto  Rico . 
Porto  Rico.. 


Pennsylvania.. 
Cuba  
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Place. 


Manzanillo   

Santa  Cruz  

Grand  Canary(Canary  islands) 

Lanzarotte  (Canary  islands).. 
SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY— 
Bergen,  Norway...'  

Tromso  

Christiania,  Norway  

Arendal  

Christiansand  

Gothenburg.  Sweden  

Helsingborg  

Malrao  

Stockholm,  Sweden  

S W i TZ E R LA N 1 )  -Basel  

Chaux-de-Fonds  

Berne  

Geneva  

Vevey  

Horgen  

Lucerne  

St.  Gall  

Zurich  

Aarau  

Winterthur  

TONGA— Nukualofa  

TURKEY  AND  DOMINIONS— 
Alexandretta  

Aleppo  

Mersine  

Bassorah  (Bagdad)  

Beirut,  Syria  

Damascus  

Haifa  

Cairo,  Egypt  

Alexandria  

Assioot  

Keneh  

Luxor  

Mansourah  

Port  Said  

Sohag  and  Akhmin  

Suez  

Constantinople  

Candia,  Crete  

Dardanelles  

Salonica  

Erzerum,  Armenia  

Jerusalem,  Syria  

Yaf  a  ,  

Sivas   

Samsoun  

Trebizonde  

Smyrna  

Mvtilene  

URU  G  U  A  Y— Colonia  

Montevideo  

Paysandu  

VENEZUELA—  La  Guayra  

Barcelona  

Caracas  

Carupano  

Ciudad  Bolivar  

Cumana  

Maracaibo  

Coro  

San  Cristobal  

Valera  

Puerto  Cabello  

Valencia  

ZANZIBAR— Zanzibar  


Name. 


W.  Stakeman  Agt 

Walter  Voigt  Agt, 

Thomas  Miller  Agt. 

John  G.  Topham  Agt. 

Ernest  A.  Man  

Richard  Killengren..Agt. 

Henry  Bordewich  

Christian  Eyde  Agt. 

Berne  Rein  hard  t  Agt. 

Otto  H.  Boyesen  

Lars  Virgin  Agt. 

Peter  M.  Flensburg.  .Agt. 

Edward  W.  Winslow  

George  Gifford  

i  [enri  Riecke)  Agt. 

John  E.  Hinnen  

Benjamin  H.  Ridgely  

William  Cuenod  Agt. 

Henry  II.  Morgan  

Ernest  Williams  Agt 

Irving  B.  Richman  

Adam  Lieberknecht  

R.  Sauerlaender  Agt. 

lleinrich  Langsdorf..Agt. 
L.  W.  Osborn  


Cuba  

Cuba  

Canary  islands.. 
Canary  islands.. 


Florida  , 

Norway  

Minnesota..  . 

Norway  

Norway  

North  Dakota., 

Sweden  

Sweden  , 

Illinois  

.Maine  , 

Switzerland  

Switzerland  

Kentucky  

Switzerland  

Louisiana  

Switzerland..., 

Iowa  

Illinois  

Switzerland..., 
Switzerland..., 
Nebraska  


Horace  L.  Washington. . . 

Frederick  Poche  Agt. 

Richard  Viterbo  Agt. 

dames  Hamilton  Agt. 

Thomas  S.  Doyle  

Nasif  Meshaka  Agt. 

Gottlieb  Schumacher  Agt. 

Thomas  S.  Harrison  

James  Hewat.  Agt. 

B.  W.  Khayat  Agt. 

Abdel  K.M.elAmmari  Agt. 

Aly  Mourad  Agt. 

Ibrahim  Daoud  Agt. 

Samuel  G.  BroadbentAgt. 

Abdel  Shaid  Agt. 

Alfred  W.  Haydn. . .  .Agt. 

Charles  M.  Dickinson  

A.  L.  Calokerinos  Agt. 

Frank  Calvert  Agt. 

Pericles  H.  Lazzaro  .Agt. 

Leo  A.  Bergholz  

Edwin  S.  Wallace  

E.  Hardegg  Agt. 

Milo  A.  Jewett  

G.  C.  Stephopoulo  ...Agt. 

H.  Z.  Longworth  Agt. 

James  H.  Madden  

Michael  M.  Fottion.  .Agt. 

Benjamin  D.  Manton  

Albert  W.  Swalm  

.lohn  G.  Hufnagel  

Isaac  M.  Elliott  

Ignacio  H.  Baiz  Agt. 

Frederick  De  Sola  . .  .Agt. 

Juan  A.  Orsini..  Agt. 

Robert  Henderson.  ..Agt. 
Jose  G.  N.  Romberg.  Agt. 
Eugene  H.  Plumacher — 

Josiah  L.  Senior  Agt. 

Alexander  Boue  Agt. 

Marquard  Bodecker..Agt. 

Samuel  Proskauer  

T.  H.  Grose wisch  Agt. 

R.  Dorsey  Mohun.  


Appointed  from. 


Texas  

Syria  

Turkey  

Great  Britain  

Virginia  

Syria  

Syria  

Pennsylvania  

Egypt  

Egypt  

Egypt  

Egypt  

Egypt  

Egypt  

Egypt  

Egypt  

New  York  

Crete  

Turkey  

Turkey  

New  York  

South  Dakota  

Syria  

Massachusetts  

Turkey  

Turkey  

Illinois  

Turkey  

Rhode  Island  

Iowa  

Maryland  

New  York  

Venezuela  

United  States  

Venezuela  

Venezuela  

Venezuela  

Tennessee  

Venezuela  

Venezuela  

Venezuela  

Virginia  

Venezuela  

District  of  Columbia 


FOREIGN  LEGATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


COUNTBl  EES. 

Name. 

Bank. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  L.  H.  von  Hengervar  

Secretary  of  Legation. 
E.  E.  and  M.  P. 
Secreta  ry  of  Legation. 
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Name. 


Rank. 


BELGIUM 


BOLIVIA. . 
BRAZIL... 


CHILE.. 
CHINA- 


COLOMBIA  

COSTA  RICA  

DENMARK  

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

ECUADOR  

FRANCE  


GERMANY. 


GREAT  BRITAIN.  ... 


GREATER  REP.  OFC.A. 

GUATEMALA  

HAITI  

HAWAII  

ITALY  


JAPAN.. 


KOREA  

MEXICO  

NETHERLANDS. 
PERU  

PORTUGAL  

RUSSIA  

SPAIN  


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY 

SWITZERLAND  

TURKEY  

VENEZUELA  


Count  G.  de  Lichterveld  

Mr.  Maurice  Joostens  

Senor  Luis  Paz  

Senhor  Salvador  de  Mendonca  

Senhor  Manuel  de  O.  Lima  

Senhor  Alfredo  de  A.  Brandao  

Senor  Don  Domingo  Gana  

Senor  Don  M.  S.  Pinto  

Senor  Don  V.  Eastman  

Mr.  Wu  Ting-fang  

Mr.  Shen  Tung  

Mr.  Wang  Ta-chun  

Mr.  Chow  Tsz-chi  

Mr.  Ho  Yow  

Senor  Don  Jose  M.  Hurtado  

Senor  Don  Julio  Rengifo  

Senor  Don  Joaquin  B.  Calvo  

Mr.  C  m  Stan  tin  Brun.  

Senor  Don  A.  \V.  y  Gill  

Senor  Don  L.  F.  Carbo  

M  r. ,) .  Patenol  re  

Mr.  Paul  Lofaivre  

Cletnent  de  Granprey  

Mr.  Jules  Beeufve  

Vacant  

Mr.  von  Retohenau  

Mr.  A.  von  Bruening    

Lt.  Count  von  Gatzen  

Sir  J.  Fauncef  te,G.C.B.,G.C.M.G. 

Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Adam  

Mr.  Hugh  J.  O'Beirne  

Mr.  Reginald  Tower  

Mr.  Osborne  MeM.  Kavanagh  

The  Earl  of  Westmeath  

Sonor  Don  J.  I).  Rodriguez  

Senor  Don  L.  F.  Corea  

senor  Don  A.  L.  Arriaga  

Mr.  J.  N.  Leger  

Mr.  F.  M.  Hateh  

Baron  de  Fava  

Count  Vinci  

Senor  C.  Romano  

Mr.  Tor  a  Hoshi  

Count  K.  Auenokosi  

Mr.  K.  Matsui  

Mr.  Durham  W.  Stevens  

Uomdr.  K.  JSariti  

Mr.  Chin  Pom  Ye  

Mr.  Bong  Snn  Pak  

enor  Don  Matias  Romero  

Senor  Don  Jose  F.  Godoy  

Senor  Don  Luis  G.  Pardo  

Senor  Don  Enrique  Santibanez  

Mr.  G.  de  Weekherlin  

Don  \  ictor  Equiquren  

Don  Manuel  Elguera  

Viscoant  de  Santo-Thyrso  

Senor  I.  da  C.  Duarte  

Mr.  E.  de  Kotzebue  

Mr.  de  Wollant..'.  

Mr.  M.  Zelenor  , 

Senor  Don  Enrique  D.  de  Lome.... 

Senor  Don  -luan  du  Dose  , 

Senor  Don  Judo  de  Galarza  , 

Senor  Don  A.  Pia  

Senor  Don  Alero  B.  Almeido  

Capt.  C.  de  la  Casa  

Lt.  Don  J.  G.  SObral  

Senor  Don  P.  Safer  

~;enor  Don  Tomas  Acyuanon  

Mr.  A.  Grip  

Mr.  N.  J.  Knagenhjelm  , 

VI r.  J.  B.  Pioda  

Dr  L.  Vogel  

Mustapha  Bey  

Seifeddin  Bey  , 

Senor  Jose  Andrade  

Senor  Manuel  M.  Poute,  Jr  


E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

Counselor  of  Legation. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

First  Secretary. 

Second  Secretary. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

First  Secretary. 

Second  Secretary. 

E.E.  and  M.  P. 

First  Secretary. 

Secretary. 

Secretary. 

Interpreter. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

Counselor,  First  Secretary. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

Charge  d'Affaires. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

A.  E.  and  P. 

First  Secretary. 

Military  Attache. 

Chancellor. 

A.  E. and  P. 

Counselor,  First  Secretary. 

Second  Secretaiy. 

Attache. 

A.  E.  and  P. 

Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Second  Secretary. 

Second  Seeretary. 

Third  Secretary. 

Attache. 

E.  E.  &  M.  P. 

Secretary  of  Legation. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

E. E. and  M.  P. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

Secretary  Legation. 

Second  Secretary. 

E.E.  and  M.  P. 

First  Seeretary. 

Secretary  of  Legation. 

Counselor  of  Legation. 

Naval  Attache. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

Secretary. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

First  Sec.andCharge  d'Affaires 

Second  Secretary. 

Second  Secretary. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

Secretary  of  Legation. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

Seeretary  of  Ligation. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

First  Secretary. 

Second  Secretary. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

First  Secretary. 

Third  Secretary. 

Attache. 

Attache. 

Military  Attache. 

Naval  Attache. 

First  Secretary. 

Secretary  of  Legation. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

Secretary  of  Legation. 

Charge  d'Affaires. 

Sec.  Leg.  and  Charge  d'Affaires. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

First  Secretary. 

E.  E.  and  M.  P. 

Sec  retary  of  Legation. 
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SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  TOTTED  STATES. 

Chief  Justice— Melville  W.  Fuller,  Illinois,  1888. 


Justices— S.  J.  Meld  California  18H3 

John  M.  Harlan  Kentucky  L8W 

Horace  Gr  iy  Massachusetts  1881 

David  J.  Brewer  Kansas  1889 


Henry  B.  Brown  Michigan  189° 

George  Shiras,  Jr  Pennsylvania  1392 

Edward  I).  Wliite  Louisiana  1894 

Rufus  W.  Peckham  . . . .New  York  189a 


Clerk  -J.  II.  McKenney,  I).  C  1880. 

Salaries:  Chief  Justice,  $.0.f>00;  Justices,  $10,(KX);  Clerk,  ?6,<>00. 
Marshal— J.  M.  Wright,  Kentucky  83,600  I  Reporter— 3.  C.  B.  Davis,  New  York  $\.:ak> 

UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURTS  OF  APPEALS. 


First  Ctrcutt  —  Judges  -Mr.  Justice  Horace 
Gray,  circuit  Judges.  Le  Baron  B» Colt.  W.  L. 
Putnam ;  District  Judges,  Thomas  L.  Nelson, 
Natlian  Webb,  Arthur  L.  Brown,  Edgar  Al- 
drich.    Clerk  -  J.  G.  Stctsin.  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Circuit. -Judges— Mr.  Justice  Ru- 
fus \V.  Peckham;  Circuit  Judges.  William  J. 
"Wallace,  E.  II.  Laeomne.  Nathaniel  Shiprnan; 
District  Judges,  l  loyt  H.  Wheeler,  W.K.Town- 
send.  A.  C.  Coxe,  Asa  W.  Tenney.  Addison 
Brown.   Clerk-J.  A.  Shields.   New  York  citv. 

Third  Circuit.  —  Judaea  —  Mr.  Justice 
George  Shiras,  Jr.:  Circuit  Judges,  M.  \V. 
Acheson,  G.  M.  Dallas;  District  Judges,  Wil- 
liamButler,  Andrew  Kirkpatriek,  Joseph  Buf- 
lington,  Edward  G.  Bradford.  Clerk—  XV.  V. 
Williamson.  Philadelphia. 

FoURTit  CIRCUIT.— Judges— Sir.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Melville  W.  Fuller.  Chief  Justice  United 
States;  Circuit  Judges. C.  II.  Simon  ton.  Nathan 
God';  District  Judges.  John  J.  Jackson,  Thomas 
II.  Purndl,  R.  P.  Dick.  W.  U.  Brawlev,  T.  J. 
Morris,  K.  W.  Hughes.  John  Paul.  Clerk— H. 
T.  Milony.    Richmond,  Ya. 

Fifth  CracuiT.— Judges— "Mr.  Justice  E.  D. 
White;  Circuit  Judges,  D.  A.  Pardee,  A.  P. 
McCormick;  District  Judges,  W.  T.  Newman. 
Emery  Speer,  Charles  Swayne,  J.  W.  Locke, 
John  Bruce,  H.  T.  Toulmin,  H.  C.  Niles, 
Charles  Parlange,  Aleck  Boarman,  J.  B.  Rec- 


tor, D.  K.  Bryant.  T.  S  Maxey.  Clerk— James 
M.  McKee.   New  Orleans,  La. 

Sixth  CiRCriT.— Judges— Mr.  Justice  John^ 
M.  Harlan;  Circuit  Judges,  W.  H.  Taft,  H . 
11.  Lurton;  District  Judges,  G.  It.  Sage,  A.J. 
Ricks,  H.  H.  Swan,  H.  F.  Severens,  J.  W. 
Barr,  E.  S.Hammond.  C.  D.  Clark.  Clerk— XV. 
S.  tlarsha.   Cincinnati.  O. 

Setenth  Circuit.—  fudges—  Mr.  Justice  H. 

B.  Brown;  Circuit  Judges,  W.  A.  Woods,  J. 

G.  Jenkins.  J.  W.  Sbowafter;  District  Judges, 
P.  S.  Grosscup,  J.  H.  Baker.  W.J.  Allen,  W  H. 
Seaman,  R.  Bunn.  Clerk— O.  T.  Morton.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Eighth  Circuit.—^ Judges  Mr.  Justice  D.  J. 
Brewer;  Circuit  Judges,  H.C.Caldwell,  W.  H, 
Sanborn,  A.  M.  Thayer;  District  Judges,  Wm. 

H.  Monger,  O.  P.  Shiras,  J.  S.  Woolson,  Wm. 
Lochren,  J.  F.  Phillips,  J.  A.  Williams.  Moses 
Hallett,  C.  G.  Poster,  J.  A.  Riner,  Elmer  B. 
Adams.  John  H.  Rogers.  Chas.  F.  Amidon.  John 
E.  Carland,  Jno.  A.  Marshall.  Clerk— J.  D.  Jor- 
den.   St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Ninth  Circuit.— Judges— Mr.  Justice  Ste- 
phen J.  Field;  Circuit  Judges,  E.  M.  Ross, 
William  B.  Gilbert,  W.  W.  Morrow;  District 
Judges,  James  H.  Beattv.  John  J.  DeHaven, 

C.  P.  Bellinger,  T.  P.  Hawley,  O.  Wellborn, 
Hiram  Knowles,  C.  H.  Hanford.  Clerk— F.  D. 
Monckton.   San  Francisco. 


CIRCUIT  COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Salaries  of  Circuit  Judges,  86,000  each.) 


First  Judicial  Circuit.  —  Mr.  Justice 
Gray,  Boston,  Mass.  Districts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 
Circuit  J  mines  -Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  Bristol,  R.  L, 
July  5,  1884;  W.  L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me., 
March  17, 1892. 

Second  Judicial  Circuit.— Mr.  Justice 
Peckham.  Districts  of  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
New  York.  Circuit  Judges— Wm.  J.  Wallace, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1882;  E.  H.  Lacombe, 
New  York,  May  2<>,  1887;  Nathaniel  Shipman, 
Hartford,  Conn..  March  17.  1892. 

Third  Judicial  Circuit.  —  Mr.  Justice 
Shiras,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Districts  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  Circuit  Judges- 
Marcus  W.  Acheson,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  3, 
1891;  George  M.  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
March  17,  1892. 

Fourth  Judicial  Circuit.— Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fuller.Washington,D.C.  Districts  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.  Circuit  Judges— C.  H.  Si- 
monton,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec.  19,  1893;  Na- 
than Goff,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  March  17,  1892. 

Fifth  Judicial  Circuit.  —  Mr.  justice 
White.  Districts  of  Georgia.  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas.  Circuit 
Judges— Don  A.  Pardee,  New  Orleans,  La., 


May  13,  1881:  A.  P.  McCormick,  Dallas,  Tex.„ 

March  17.  1892. 

Sixth  Judicial  Circuit.  —  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan.  Districts  of  Ohio,  Michigan, Kentucky, 
Tennessee.  Circuit  Judges — W.  H.  Taft,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.;  H.  H.  Lurton,  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
March  27.  1893. 

Seventh  Judicial  Circuit.— Mr.  Justice 
Brown,  Chicago,  111.  Districts  of  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin.  Circuit  Judges— XV.  A.  Woods, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  17. 1S92;  J.  G.  Jenkins. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  23.  1893;  J.  W.  Showal- 
ter.  Chicago,  111.,  March,  1.1895. 

Eighth  Judicial  Circuit. —  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer.  Leavenworth. Kas.  Districts  of  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas.  Nebraska. 
Colorado,  Utah.  Circu  it  Judges—  XV.  H.  SanKorn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  March  17,  1892;  H.  C.  Caldwell. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  March  4.  1890;  Amos  M. 
Thayer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  9,  1891. 

Ninth  Judicial  Circuit. —Mr.  Justice 
Field,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Districts  of  Califor- 
nia, Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Ne- 
vada. Circuit  Judges—  E.  M.  Ross,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  18%;  W  B.  Gilbert,  Portland,  Ore- 
March  18,  1893;  Wm.  W.  Morrow,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  May  20,  1897. 


UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  CLAIMS. 

(Salaries  of  fudges,  $4,500  each.) 
Chief  Justice— C.  C.  NoTT,  Now  York,  1863. 

Judges— Lawrence  Weldon.  .Illinois   1883  I  S.J.  Peelle  Indiana   1892 

John  Da  via  Dls.  Columbia  188  >  !  O.  15.  llowrv  Mississippi   1891 

Chief  Clerk— Archibald  Hopkins,  Massachusetts.  1873,  $8,000. 
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JUDGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

(Salaries,  £5,000  each.) 


Districts. 


ALABAMA— Northern  and  Middle  Dist,. 

Southern  District  

ALASKA  

ARKANSAS— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

ARIZONA  

CALIFORNIA— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

COLORADO  

CONNECTICUT  

DELAWARE  

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  

FLORIDA— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

GEORGIA— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

IDAHO  

ILLINOIS— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

INDIANA  

INDIAN  TERRITORY— Northern  Dist.. 

Middle  District  

Southern  District  

IOWA— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

KANSAS  

KENTUCKY  

LOU1SI  ANA— Eastern  District  

Wesl  ern  District  

M  A  J  N  K  

MARYLAND  

MASSACHUSETTS  

MICHIGAN— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

MINNESOTA  

MISSISSIPPI— Two  Districts  

MISSOURI— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

MONTANA  

NEBRASKA  

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  

NEW  JERSEY  

NEW  MEXICO  

NEW  YORK— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

Eastern  District  

NORTH  CAROLINA— Eastern  District.. 

Western  District  

NORTH  DAKOTA  

OHIO— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

OKLAHOMA  

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

RHODE  ISLAND  

SOUTH  CAROLINA  

SOUTH  DAKOTA  

TENN  ES  SEE— Eastern  and  Middle  Dists. 

Western  District  

TEXAS— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

Northern  District  

UTAH   

VERMONT  

VIRGINIA— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

WASHINGTON  

WEST  VIRGINIA  

WISCONSIN-Eastern  District .... 

Western  District  

WYOMING  


John  Bruce  

H.  T.  Toulmin  

Charles  S.  Johnson.. 

John  A.  Williams  

John  H.  Rogers  

Hiram  C.  Truesdale. 
John  J.  De  Haven. . . 

Olin  Wellborn  

Moses  Hallett  

W.  K.  Townsend  

Edward  G.  Bradford 

E.  F.  Bingham  

Charles  Swayne  

James  W.  Locke  

Wm.  T.  Newman. .  . 

Emory  Speer  

James  H.  Beatty  

P.  S.  Grosscup  

Wm.  J.  Allen  

John  H.  Baker  

W.  M.  Springer  

Wm.  H.  H.  Clayton.. 

Hosea  Townsend  

Oliver  P.  Shiras  

John  S.  Woolson  

Cassius  G.  Foster.... 

John  W.  Barr  

C.  Parlange  

Aleck  Bonrman  

Nathan  Webb  

Thomas  J.  Morris. . . . 
Thomas  L.  Nelson... 

Henry  H.  Swan  

Henry  F.  Severens.. 
William  Lochren.*. . 

Henry  C.  Niles  

E.  B.  Arlams  

John  F.  Philips  

Hiram  Knowles  

Wm.  H.  Munger  

Thomas  P.  Hawley. . 

Edgar  Aldrich  

Andrew  Kirkpatrick 

Thomas  Smith  

Alfred  C.  Coxe  

Addison  Brown  

Asa  W.  Tenney  

Thomas  R.  Purnell. . 

Robert  P.  Dick..  

Charles  F.  Amidon.. 

A.  J.  Ricks  

George  R.  Sage  

Frank  Dale  

Charles  B.  Bellinger 

William  Butler  

Joseph  Buffington.... 
Arthur  L.  Brown.... 

W.  A.  Brawley  

John  E.  Carland  

Charles  D.  Clark  

Eli  S.  Hammond  

David  E.  Bryant  

Thomas  M.  Maxey.. 

John  B.  Rector  

John  A.  Marshall. . . 
Hoyt  H.  Wheeler.... 
Robert  W.  Hughes. . . 

John  Paul  

C.  H.  Hanford  

John  J.  Jackson...... 

W.  H.  Seaman  

Romanzo  Bunn  

John  A.  Riner  


Montgomery  

Mobile  »  

Sitka  

Little  Rock  

Fort  Smith  ». 

Phcenix  

San  Francisco  

Los  Angeles  

Denver  

New  Haven*  

Wilmington..  

Washington  

Jacksonville.  

Key  West  

Atlanta  

Savannah  

Hatley  

Chicago  

Springfield...  

Goshen  

Muscogee  

South  McAlester . 

Ardmore  

Dubuque  

Mount  Pleasant... 

Topeka....  

Louisville  ...... 

New  Orleans  

Shreveport  

Portland  

Baltimore  

Worcester  

Detroit  

Kalamazoo  

St.  Paul  

Kosciusko  

St.  Louis  

Kansas  City  

Helena  

Omaha  

Carson  City  

Littleton  

Trenton  

Las  Vegas  

Utica  

New  York  city  

Brooklyn  

Raleigh  

Greensboro  

Fargo  

Cleveland  

Lebanon  

Guthrie  

Portland  

West  Chester  

Pittsburg  

Providence  

Charleston  

Sioux  Falls  

Chattanooga  

Memphis  

Sherman  

Austin..  

Dallas  

Salt  Lake  City.... 

Brattleboro  

Norfolk  

Harrisonburg. 

Seattle  

Parkersburg  

Sheboygan  

Madison  

Cheyenne.. 


Date  of 
commission. 


Feb. 
Jan. 
July 
Sept. 
Nov* 
July 


Mar. 
Jan. 

Max; 
May 

April 

April 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

April 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Ma? 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

April 

J  an. 

May 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Mav 

May 

Aug. 

May 

Juno 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

May 

June 

July 

May 

June 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

April 

Feb. 

Feb, 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Jan» 

June 

May 

June 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

April 

Oct. 

Sept. 


27, 1875 
13, 1887 
28, 1897 
22, 1890 
27, 1896 
8, 1897 
►  ...1897 

I,  1895 
12, 1877 
28, 1892 
21. 1897 
22, 1887 

1,1890 
1,1872 
18, 1886 
18, 1885 
4, 1892 
20, 1892 
18, 1887 
29,  im 
12, 1895 
18, 1897 
80, 1897 
14, 1882 
11, 1892 
10, 1874 
1(5, 1880 
15,  1894 
18, 1881 

24,  1882 
1, 1879 

10, 1879 
9, 1891 
25, 1886 
18, 1896 

II,  1893 
17, 1895 

25,  1883 
21,1896 
18,  1897 

9. 1890 
20, 1891 
20, 1896 
6,  1891 
4, 1883 
2, 1881 
8,189T 
5, 1897 
7, 1873 
18,  1897 

ib,  \m 

20, 1883 
12, 1893 
15, 1893 
19, 1879 
23, 1893 
15, 1896 
18, 1894 
31, 1896 

21,  1895 
17, 1873 
27, 1890 
25, 1883 
17, 1892 
4, 1896 
16, 1877 
14, 1874 

3, 1883 
25,  1896 
3, 1861 
3, 1893 
30,1877 

22,  189§ 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS. 


Districts. 


ALABAMA— Northern  District  

Middle  District  , 

Southern  Disl  rid  

ARKANSAS   Eastern  District  

Western  District  , 

ALASKA  

ARIZONA  

CALIFORNIA— Northern  District  

Southern  District  , 

COLORADO  

CONNECTICUT  

DELAWARE  

District  of  Columbia  

FLORIDA— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

GEORG  l A— Norl  hern  District  

Southern  Distric  t  

IDAHO  

ILLINOIS  -Northern  Disl  rlct  

Southern  District  

INDIANA  

INDIAN  TERRITORY— Northern  District. 

Central  Disl  r  u  t  

Southern  Dist  riet  

IOWA— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

KANSAS  

KENTUCKY  

LOUISIANA— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

MAINE  

MARYLAND  

MASSACHUSETTS  

MIC H I G AN— Ea st  ern  District  

Western  District  

MINNESOTA  

MISSISSIPPI— Northern  Di st rict  

Southern  District  

MISSOURl-Eastern  District  

Wes,  arn  District  

MONTANA  

NEBRASKA  

NEVADA  

NEW  HAM  PSHIRE  

NEW  JERSEY  

JNEW  MEXICO  

NEW  YORK— Northern  District  

Southern  District   . 

Eastern  District  

NORTH  CAROLINA— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

NORTH  DAKOTA  

OHIO— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

OKLAHOMA  

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA -Eastern  District  

Western  District  

RHODE  ISLAND  

SOUTH  CAROLINA  »  

SOUTH  DAKOTA  

TENNESSEE- Eastern  District  

Middle  District  

Western  District  

TEXAS— Eastern  District  

Northern  District  

Western  District  

UTAH  

VERMONT  

VIRGINIA— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

WASHINGTON  

WEST  VIRGINIA  

WI8CDK8IN    Eastern  District  

Western  District  

WYOMING    


Name. 


Win.  Vaughan  

Warren  s.  Reese  

Morris  i ).  Wickersham... 

Jacob  Trieher  

Burton  E.  Bennett  

Thomas  1 1.  Barnes  

Everett  E.  Ellinwood... 

i  Eenry  s.  Foote  

Era  n  It  P.  Flint  

Greeley  W.  Whitford.... 

Charles  W.  Comstock  

Lewis  C.  Vnndergrift  

Henry  E.  Davis  

J.  E.  Wolfe  

Jos.  N.  Stripling  

Edgar  A.  Angler  

Mai  ion  Erwin  

.lames  H.  Eorney  

•John  C.  Black  

,).  Otis  l  Humphrey  

Albert  W.  Wishard  

Pliny  I  j.  Soper  

John  H.  Wilkins  

William  B.  Johnson  

Cato  Sells  

Charles  D.  Eul  len  

Isaac  E.  Lambert  

William  M.  Smith  

J.  Ward  Gurley,  Jr   

C.  W.  Seals  

Albert  W.  Bradbury  

William  L.  Marbury.  ... 

Boyd  B. Jones  

Alfred  P.  Lyon  

John  Power  

E.  C.  Stringer  

Mack  A.  Montgomery. . . 

Alfred  M.  Lea  

William  H.  Clopton  

John  R.  Walker   

Preston  H.  Leslie  

A.  J.  Sawyer  

Charles  Alien  Jones  

O.  E.  Branch  

J.  Kearnv  Rice  

William  B.Childers..  .. 

Emory  P.  Close  

Wallace  McFarlane  

J.  L.  Bennett  

Charles  B.  Aycock  

Alfred  E.  Holton  

T.  R.  Bangs  

Samuel  D.  Dodge  

Harlan  Cleveland  

Caleb  R.  Brooks  

Daniel  R.  Murphy  

James  M.  Beck  

Daniel  B.  Heiner  

Charles  A.  W'ilson  

Abial  Lathrop  

James  D.  Elliott  

William  D.  Wright  

Tully  Brown  

Charles  B.  Simonton..  .. 
Sinclair  Taliaferro.. 

VV.  O.  Hamilton   .... 

Robert  U.  Culberson  — 

John  W.  Judd  ,  .. 

John  II .  Senter   . 

William  H.  White..  .... 

A.  .1.  Montague  

W.  R.  Gay  

Joseph  1 1.  Gaines  

Milton  G.  Phillips  

Harry  E.  Briggs  

Gibson  Clark  


Residence. 


Birmingham. 

Montgomery. 

Mobile. 

Little  Pock. 

Fort  Smith. 

Sitka. 

Phoenix. 

San  Francisco. 

Eos  Angeles. 

Denver 

1 1  art  ford. 

Wi  lmington. 

Washington. 

Pensacola. 

Jacksonville. 

Atlanta. 

A  ugusta. 

Moscow. 

Chicago. 

Springfield. 

Indianapolis. 

M  uscogee. 

South  McAlester. 

Ardmore. 

Vinton. 

Fairfield. 

Topeka. 

Louisville. 

New  Orleans. 

Shreveport. 

Portland. 

Baltimore. 

Waltham. 

West  Bay  City. 

Grand  Rapids. 

St.  Paul. 

Kosciusko. 

Vicksburg. 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

Helena. 

Lincoln. 

Carson  City. 

Manchester. 

New  Brunswick. 

Santa  Fe. 

Oswego. 

New  York  City. 

Brooklyn, 

Goldsboro. 

Greensboro. 

Grand  Forks. 

Cleveland. 

Cincinnati. 

Guthrie. 

Fort  land. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg. 

Providence. 

Charleston. 

Elk  Point. 

Chattanooga. 

Nashville. 

Memphis. 

Houston. 

Comanche. 

San  Antonio. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Montpelier. 

Norfolk. 

Danville. 

Seattle. 

<  harleston. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Cheyenne. 
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UNITED  STATES  MARSHALS. 


ALABAMA— Northern  District  

Middle  District  

Southern  District  

ARKANSAS— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

ALASKA  

ARIZONA  

CALIFORNIA- Northern  District  

Southern  District  

COLORADO  

CONNECTICUT  

DELAWARE  

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  

FLORIDA— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

GEORGIA— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

IDAHO  

ILLINOIS— Northern  District  

Southern  District  

INDIANA  

INDIAN  TERRITORY— Northern  District. 

Central  District  

Southern  District  

IOWA— Nor t  hern  I  Hstrid  

Southern  District  

KANSAS  

KENTUCKY   

LOUISIANA-Eastern  District  

Western  District  

MAINE  

MARYLAND  

MASSACHUSETTS  

MICHIGAN— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

MINNESOTA  

MISSISSIPPI  -Northern  District  

Southern  District  

MISSOURI— Eastern  District  

Western  District  .*. 

MONTANA  

NEBRASKA  

NEVADA  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  

NEW  JERSEY  

NEW  MEXICO  

NEW  YORK-Northern  District  

Southern  District  

Eastern  District  

NORTH  CAROLINA— Eastern  District...  . 

Western  District  

NORTH  DAKOTA  

OHIO-Northern  District  

Southern  District  

OKLAHOMA  

OREGON  

PENNSYLVANIA— Eastern  District  

Western  District  

RHODE  ISLAND  

SOUTH  CAROLINA  

SOUTH  DAKOTA  

TENNESSEE— Eastern  District  

Middle  District  

Western  District  

TEXAS— Eastern  District  

Northern  District  

Western  District  

UTAH  

VERMONT  

VIRGINIA-Eastern  District  

Western  District  

WASHINGTON  

WEST  VIRGINIA  

WISCONSIN-Eastern  District  

Western  District  

WYOMING  


D.  N.  Cooper  

Leander  .1 .  Bryan  

5 rank  Simmons  , 

Henry  M.  Cooper  

Solomon  F.  Stahl  , 

.fames  M.  Shoup  

William  M.  Griffith  , 

Barry  Baldwin  

Nicholas  A.  Covarrubias. 

.John  A.  Israel  

Richard  C.  Morris  

John  C.  Short  

Albert  A.  Wilson  

Samuel  Puleston  

James  McKay  

Walter  H.  Johnson  

John  M.  Barnes  

.lames  I.  Crutchler  

John  W.  Arnold  

Charles  P.  Hitch  

Samuel  E  Kercheval  

Leo  E.  Bennett  

Jasper  P.  Grady  

John  S.  Hammer  

William  M.  Desmond  

Frank  P.  Bradley  

Shaw  P.  Neely  

A.  !).  James  

J.  V.  Guillotte  

James  M.  Martin  

John  B.  Donovan  

Charles  H.  Evans  

Henry  W.  Swift  

Eugene  D.  Winney  

Charles  R.  Pratt  

Richard  T.  O'Connor  

Alexander  J.  Cooke. 


Frederick  W.  Collins  Jackson. 


Birmingham. 
Montgomery. 
Mobile. 
Little  Rock. 
Fort  Smith. 
Sitka. 
Tucson. 
San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles. 
Denver. 
New  London. 
Wilmington, 
Washington. 
Monticello. 
Jacksonville. 
Atlanta. 
Macon. 
Boise  City. 
Chicago. 
Springfield. 
Indianapolis. 
Muscogee. 
South  McAlester* 
Ardmore. 
Dubuque 
Council  Bluffs. 
Topeka. 
Louisville. 
New  Orleans. 
Shreveport. 
Portland. 
Baltimore. 
Boston. 
Detroit. 
Grand  Rapids. 
St.  Paul. 
Oxford. 


John  E.  Lynch. 

Giles  Y.  Crenshaw  

William  McDermott  

George  H.  Thummel  

G.  M.  Humphrey  

Clark  Campbell  

Thomas  J.  Alcott  

Creighton  M.  Foraker  

F.  C.  Peck  

John  H.  McCarthy  

H.  Y.  Hayden  

O.J.Carroll  

M.  Millikan  

Joseph  E. Cronan  

Matthias  A.  Smalley  

Michael  Devanney  

K.  H.Thompson  

Henry  C.  Grady  

James  B.  Reilly  

John  W.  Walker  , 

James  S.  McCabe  

John  P.  Hunter  , 

Edward  G.  Kennedy  

Richard  W.  Austin  

J.  N.  McKenzie  

Joseph  A.  Manson  

J.  Shelby  Williams  

Robert  M.  Love  

R.  C.  Ware  

Glen  Miller  

Emery  S.  Harris  , 

John  M.  Hudgin  

George  W.  Levi  

Clarence  W.  Ide  

John  K.  Thompson  

George  W.  Pratt  

William  H.  Canon  

John  A.  McDermott  


St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

Helena. 

Hastings. 

Carson  City. 

Concord. 

Trenton. 

Santa  Fe. 

Rochester. 

New  York  City. 

Brooklyn. 

Raleigh. 

Greensboro. 

Fargo. 

Cleveland. 

Cincinnati. 

Guthrie. 

Portland. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg. 

Providence. 

Charleston. 

Sioux  Falls. 

Knoxville. 

Nashville.  ■ 

Memphis. 

Paris. 

Dallas. 

San  Antonio. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Rutland. 

Richmond. 

Berryville. 

Tacoma. 

Parkersburg. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Cheyenne. 
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^Utterances  oi  State  Conbmtions. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  VARIOUS    STATE    CONVENTIONS    ON  NATIONAL 

QUESTIONS. 

As  a  rule  the  party  conventions  in  the  states  holding  elections  in  1807  confined  themselves 
very  closely  to  local  issues  in  their  platforms.  In  some  states  the  conventions  contented 
themselves  by  ratifying  the  platforms  of  the  national  assemblies  of  18%. 

THE  FINANCES. 


[Where  parties  are  omitted 
COLORADO. 

REPUBLICANS. 

Resolved,  That  the  republican  party  of 
Colorado  unqualifiedly  indorses  the  determi- 
nation of  the  national  republican  party  to 
restore  the  value  of  silver  bullion  and  se- 
cure permanent  bimetallism  by  appointing 
a  monetary  commission  to  secure  an  inter- 
national agreement.  That  in  appointing 
Senator  Wolcott  at  the  head  of  said  com- 
mission and  backing  the  efforts  of  said  com- 
mission by  the  whole  diplomatic  power  of 
his  administration  President  McKinley  is 
entitled  to  the  unanimous  support  or  all 
citizens  of  Colorado  who  desire  the  restora- 
tion of  silver. 

We  earnestly  commend  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Wolcott  in  his  active  prosecution  of 
the  only  rational  attempt  that  has  hith- 
erto been  made  to  secure  enduring  bimet- 
allism and  we  denounce  as  infamous  the 
calumny  that  has  been  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  democratic  and  populistic  press. 

DEMOCRATS. 

We  believe  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1  to  be  the  paramount 
issue  before  the  people  of  this  nation  and 
until  settled  rightly  it  should  be  the  su- 
preme question  in  every  election,  whether 
national  or  local.  We  expressly  declare  our 
opposition  to  any  movement  which  may  be 
construed  as  a  waiver  of  that  issue  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power, 
whether  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others 
who  believe  in  the  same  thing,  to  defeat  any 
candidate  who  accepts  a  nomination  by 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Chicago  platform. 

SILVER  REPUBLICANS. 

The  silver  republicans  of  Colorado  in 
convention  assembled  declare  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  single  gold  standard  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  meaus  the  restriction  of 
commerce  to  the  narrowest  possible  limit 
and  will,  if  continued,  entail  upon  the 
wage-earning  classes  a  lasting  servitude, 
which  will  seriously  retard,  if  not  destroy, 
the  development  of  civilization".  We  owe  it, 
therefore,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the 

f>eople  of  our  common  country,  to  steadfast- 
y  and  courageously  continue  the  battle  for 
the  restoration  of  the  money  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

We  declare  that  the  silver  republican 
party  of  Colorado  will  maintain  its  organ- 
ization intact  without  yielding,  abandoning 
or  compromising  any  of  the  principles  which 
called  it  into  existence,  and  we  oppose  affili- 
ation with  any  organization  which  does 
not  stand  with  us  upon  the  question  of 
bimetallism,  which  we  regard  as  of  con- 
trolling and  paramount  political  impor- 
tance. Wo  especially  oppose  affiliation  with 
the  present  republican  administration  party 
because  it  declared  in  its  platform  ox  18M 


no  declaration  was  made.] 
that  it  Is  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver and  that  the  present  gold  standard 
must  be  maintained  until  the  principal 
commercial  nations  of  the  world  consent 
that  we  may  have  a  financial  system  of  our 
own.  We  recognize  that  a  judicial  conven- 
tion should  be  as  far  as  practicable  di- 
vojjced  from  politics,  yet  we  desire  to  place 
ourselves  upon  record  as  being  unqualifiedly 
in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the  aid 
or  consent  of  any  other  nation  or  country 
on  earth. 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  and  gold  at  the  legal  ratio 
of  16  to  1  by  our  own  government,  independ- 
ent of  the  action  of  any  other  nation,  and 
we  demand  that  the  amount  of  paper  money 
be  regulated  to  the  wants  of  trade  and  be 
issued  directly  by  the  government.  We  call 
upon  all  friends  of  this  cause  to  be  manly 
and  brave  at  this  critical  time. 

IOWA. 

REPUBLICANS. 

The  platform  "reaffirms  and  adopts  it 
every  part  the  declaration  of  principles  an. 
nounced  by  the  republican  national  conven- 
tion  in  1896  and  it  -pledges  for  Iowa  the 
election  in  November  next  shall  be  a  still 
more  emphatic  evidence  of  the  strength  and 
justice  of  republican  doctrines. 

"It  again  specially  declares  for  protection 
and  honest  money." 

DEMOCRATS. 

The  democracy  of  Iowa  in  convention  as- 
sembled send  greeting  to  the  nearly  7,000,000 
patriots  who  participated  and  aided  in  the 
battle  of  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  their 
rights  in  the  last  campaign,  by  giving  re- 
newed expression  of  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  democracy  of  the  nation  as  set 
forth  in  the  platform  adopted  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  at  Chicago  in  1896.  We  lay  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  that  portion  of  the  na- 
tional platform  of  the  democratic  party  on 
the  financial  question,  believing  that;  the  very 
existence  of  the  farming,  laboring  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  depends  upon 
a  change  of  our  financial  policy,  and  we  en- 
ter into  the  first  campaign  after  the  great 
battle  of  the  people  against  the  combined 
corporate  and  money  power,  in  which  that 
peerless  statesman  and  patriot,  W.  J. 
Bryan,  was  our  leader,  with  the  reassertion 
"that  we  demand  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  the  pres- 
ent legal  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting 
for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation/' 

FREE  SILVER  REPUBLICANS- 
The  free  silver  republican  party  of  Iowa, 

in    convention    assembled,    hereby  declare 

these  are  our  principles: 
We  are  first  and  unalterably  in  favor  of 
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the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
and  heartilv  indorse  the  declaration  of  the 
republican  party  of  Iowa  in  1877  that,  "the 
silver  dollar  having  been  the  legal  unit  of 
value  from  the  foundation  of  the  federal 
government  until  1873,  the  law  by  which  its 
coinage  was  suspended  should  be  repealed 
at  the  earliest  possible  day  and  silver  made 
with  gold  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
all  debts,  both  public  and  private." 

That  the  epithet  "cheap  money,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  old  standard  silver  dollar  of  the 
United  States,  is  both  disloyal  and  dis- 
honest. It  had  its  origin  and  use  with  the 
monev  shark  during  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  denouncing  the  legal  tender  notes, 
and  is  now  the  favorite  term  of  those  who 
want  to  make  money  scarce  and  high,  so 
they  may  take  advantage  of  it  and  prey 
upon  the  necessities  and  distresses  of  the 
government  and  people. 

We  reathrm  the  doctrine  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  a  republican  congress  in  1878, 
known  as  the  Matthews  resolution,  to  the 
effect  that  the  payment  of  all  national  ob- 
ligations in  the  silver  dollar  of  412%  grains 
standard  is  not  in  violation  of  the  public 
faith  nor  in  derogation  of  the  public  credit. 

We  further  affirm  that,  the  national  debts 
having  been  contracted  under  the  legal 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  the  proposition  made  by  the 
republican  party  to  make  the  gold  standard 
permanent  and' to  ignore  the  constitutional 
sphere  of  silver  is  rank  repudiation  of  the 
contract  and  we  therefore  denounce  it  as 
both  dishonest  and  un-American. 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

We.  the  populists  of  Iowa,  in  convention 
assembled,  hereby  declare  these  our  princi- 
ples: 

We  are  first  and  unalterably  in  favor  of 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  present  legal  ratio  of.  16  to  1  with  gold, 
and  we  heartily  indorse  the  declaration  of 
the  party  in  Iowa  in  1877  that,  "the  silver 
dollar  having  been  the  legal  unit  of  value 
from  the  foundation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment until  1873,  the  law  by  which  its  coin- 
age was  suspended  should  be  repealed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  silver  made 
with  gold  a  full  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  both  public  and  private." 

That  all  supplementary  currency  should 
be  issued  by  the  government  and  should  be 
a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  and  we 
view  with  alarm  the  threat  of  the  present 
administration  to  withdraw  and  to  destroy 
the  government  issue  and  look  upon  the 
movement  as  a  further  crime  in  decreasing 
the  amount  of  money  in  use,  while  popula- 
tion is  increasing,  and  augmenting  the 
bonded  debt  in  times  of  peace. 

NATIONAL  (GOLD)  DEMOCRATS. 

The  national  democrats  of  the  state  of 
Iowa,  in  convention  assembled,  declare: 

The  doctrines  of  paternalism,  class  legis- 
lation and  debased  coinage,  to  which  each 
of  the  three  contracting  parties  making 
up  the  free  silver-populistic  triple  alliance 
in  this  state  have  recently  pledged  them- 
selves in  their  several  platforms,  are  as 
abhorrent  to  every  true  democrat  when  ad- 
vocated by  populists  under  the  name  of 
democracy  as  when  taught  by  republicans. 
Democracy  is  a  necessary  foe  of  each  and 
we  repudiate  them  as  unworthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  every  true  democrat. 

KENTUCKY. 

REPUBLICANS. 

Resolved,  by  the  republican  party  in  con- 


vention assembled,  That  we  reaffirm  the 
principles  of  the  republican  party  as  set 
forth  in  the  platform  adopted  by  it  at  St. 
Louis  in  1896. 

DEMOCRATS. 

Resolved.  First— That  we  hereby  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  the  principles  set  forth  and 
enumerated  in  the  platform  adopted  hy  the 
democratic  party  in  national  convention 
held  at  Chicago  in  July,  1896,  and  we  re- 
adopt  said  platform  as  the  platform  of  the 
democracy  of  Kentucky. 

Second— That  the  principles  adopted  and 
set  forth  in  that  platform  are  the  true 
principles  of  democratic  faith  and  we  urge 
upon  all  true  democrats  to  stand  by  them 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
and  conditions. 

Third— That  we  indorse  the  canvass  made 
by  William  J.  Bryan,  the  nominee  of  the 
democratic  party  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  the  late  election.  We  rec- 
ommend its  wisdom,  approve  it  as  just  and 
fair  to  all  parties  and  interests  of  our  com- 
mon country.  We  recognize  in  him  the 
peerless  orator  and  statesman  and  the  great 
champion  of  the  people's  rights  against  the 
money  power,  the  monopolists,  the  syndi- 
cates and  trusts  and  pledge  him  the  support 
of  a  united  democracy  in  our  state. 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

The  people's  party  of  Kentucky,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  do  hereby  in  positive 
terms  reaffirm  our  faithful  allegiance  and 
ardent  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the 
people's  party,  as  enunciated  in  the  plat- 
form adopted  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1892.  and 
at  St.  Louis  in  1896,  and  we  hereby  cordially 
invite  all  true  reformers  throughout  the 
state  and  nation  to  assist  us  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  said  principles. 

(The  Omaha  platform  advocated  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  present  ratio.) 

NATIONAL  (GOLD)  DEMOCRATS. 

The  national  democracy  of  Kentucky,  in 
convention  assembled,  cordially  approve 
the  action  taken  last  year  resulting  in  the 
Indianapolis  convention,  the  nomination  of 
Palmer  and  Buckner  and  the  complete  re- 
organization and  perpetuation  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  not  only  for  that  campaign,  but 
for  all  time.  We  reaffirm  as  the  pledge  of 
the  democratic  party  that  when  intrusted 
with  federal  power  it  will  enact  such  tax 
laws  as  will  produce  sufficient  revenue  and 
framed  for  revenue  only,  levying  necessary 
taxes  only  and  impartially  and  without 
bounties,  bonuses  or  favors;  will  reform  the 
currency  laws  so  as  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ard of  the  world  and  furnish  a  sound,  stable 
and  sufficient  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  in- 
terchangeable with  each  other  at  equal 
commercial  value;  will  regain,  with  suit- 
able revenue  and  navigation  laws,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  seas;  enforce  a  proper  civil- 
service  system;  preserve  the  public  order; 
maintain  the  public  peace,  and  protect  the 
rights,  liberties  and  property  of  the  citizens 
by  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  denounce  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  as  inevitably  pro- 
ducing silver  monometallism,  and  we  advo- 
cate a  gold  standard  and  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver to  the  requirements  of  commerce  as  of- 
fering the  only  means  of  maintaining  bimet- 
allism, and  denounce  any  attempt  to  fix  the 
ratio  lie t. ween  the  metals  arbitrarily  by  law 
without  reference  to  their  commercial  value 
as  unsafe  and  dangerous  to  public  welfare 
and  private  interests. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
REPUBLICANS. 

Twelve  months  ago  a  party,  once  great, 

Sut  forward  a  platform  of  devastation  and 
es  traction. 

Upon  it.  under  now  and  strange  loader- 
ship,  stood  candidates  who  violently  advo- 
cated its  purposes  of  disorder— disorder  in 
our  revenue,  in  our  financial  system,  in  the 
execution  of  law  and  the  administration  of 
justice. 

To-day  that  mass  of  dream  and  delusion 
is  spurned  even  by  the  Nebraska  fanners, 
who  voted  for  it  and  who  now  know  the 
fallacy  of  the  deadly  parallel  between 
wheat  and  the  white  metal.  Calked  with 
free  silver  heresies,  that  same  platform 
floats  an  abandoned  derelict  uj>on  a  turbu- 
lent sea,  sighted  now  and  then  from  some 
volcanic  rock  by  a  Debs,  an  Altgeld,  or, 
even  as  on  yesterday,  by  somebody  or  other 
in  our  own  state,  but  never  again  to  enter 
the  haven  of  American  confidence,  to 
threaten  and  affright. 

To  that  creed  of  Rryanism  and  disorder 
the  St.  Louis  platform  stood  oppose,!. 

It  won  the  fight  in  behalf  of  principle  and 
national  honor.  Hut  the  republican  party 
has  done  more  than  win;  it  has  scrupulously 
kept  and  promptly  performed  its  promises. 

It  has  maintained  the  gold  standard. 

It  has  given  what  the  people  wanted  and 
believe  in— a  tariff  to  protect  our  labor  and 
our  industries,  to  furnish  adequate  revenue 
to  our  treasury— an  American  policy  for  the 
American  people. 

We  see  a  republican  president  institut- 
ing an  honest  search  for  honest  bimetallism, 
which  an  international  agreement  alone  can 
effect;  under  severe  pressure  for  place,  not* 
merely  maintaining,  but  wisely  extending, 
the  merit  system  in  our  civil  service;  de- 
claring to  other  nations  a  policy  dignified 
and  firm  without  arrogance,  patriotic  al- 
ways. 

DEMOCRATS. 

Whether  it  is  judicious  to  abandon  half  of 
the  money  in  the  world  is  the  supreme  ques- 
tion. The  demonetization  of  silver,  begun 
In  1873,  with  little  or  no  thought  in  Europe 
and  America,  has  been  a  potent  and  increas- 
ing factor  in  the  disastrous  depression  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  not  uniform,  but 
with  ups  and  downs,  each  level  being  lower 
than  the  last.  Gold  has  appreciated  in  pur- 
chasing power  more  than  3  per  cent  a 
year,  demoralizing  the  producing  classes 
with  paralysis  of  trade  through  falling 
prices  and  causing  cruel  unemployment  of 
labor  and  reduction  of  the  wTage  fund.  The 
destruction  of  silver  money  already  in  proc- 
ess will,  if  completed,  have  doubled  the  de- 
mand for  gold,  its  price  and  its  purchasing 
power,  while  all  other  prices  will  have  suf- 
fered an  enormous  decrease,  with  the  burden 
of  debts  doubled,  debtors  bankrupted  and  a 
vast  share  of  the  world's  wealth  transferred 
from  debtors  to  creditors  by  the  malignant 
magic  of  an  appreciating  standard  of  value. 

The  democratic  party  opposes  the  attempt 
to  fasten  on  the  country  gold  monometallism 
and  demands  the  remonetizatlon  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  The  demand  for  silver 
would  be  so  enormous  and  the  demand  for 
gold  so  reduced  that  the  two  would  meet 
and  remain  at  parity  and  the  paralyzing  bat- 
tle of  the  Standards  cease  and  the  world 
would  enter  upon  a  period  of  assured  pros- 
perity. 

Just  now  a  shortage  of  the  world's  food 
•rops,  culminating  in  widespread  and  ghast- 
ly Asiatic  famine,  has  raised  prices  for  our 


rodurts.  These  abnormal  conditions  have 
lrgely  eliminated  the  competition  of  silver- 
using  countries.  Hut  a  recurrence  of  good 
crops  will  renew  the  fierce  competition  of 
these  countries,  which  will  again  underbid 
the  American  farmer  and  reduce  the  world's 
prices  of  agricultural  products.  While  re- 
publicans may  place  their  reliance  upon 
temporary  distress  abroad,  democrats  de- 
mand such  just  and  broad  basis  of  standard 
money  as  will  maintain  a  Stable  Standard 
of  value  and  stable  prices,  with  steadv  em- 
ployment of  labor  and  capital. 

The  greenbacks  issued  by  the  government 
have  proved  the  country's  best  paper  money 
and  should  not  be  canceled.  There  can  be 
no  privilege  more  dangerous  than  the  control 
of  our  currency  supply  by  private  bankers 
and  we  stoutly  oppose  their  attempt  to 
si  l  engthen  such  a  monopoly  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  bank  notes  for  our  national  notes. 

NATIONAL  (GOLD)  DEMOCRATS. 

We  adhere  to  and  insist  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  gold  standard.  We 
believe  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  when  the  present  commer- 
cial ratio  is  nearly  40  to  1,  would  be  de- 
structive to  the  interests  of  wage  earners, 
of  depositors  in  savings  banks,  of  the  in- 
sured, of  the  veterans  and  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. We  believe  that  the  payment  of 
debts,  public  or  private,  in  dollars  of  less 
intrinsic  value  than  those  in  which  they 
were  contracted  is  dishonorable  and  dishon- 
est. Therefore,  we  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to 
the  great  financial  principle  which  guided 
Jefferson.  Jackson  and  Cleveland— that  it  is 
the  sole  function  of  the  federal  government 
in  monetary  matters  to  provide  a  standard 
of  value  and  to  coin  metallic  money,  every 
dollar  of  which  shall  be  of  equal  intrinsic 
value;  that  nothing  but  this  coined  money 
shall  be  legal  tender  and  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  not  carry  on  a  banking  business. 

We  demand  that  some  safe  plan  be  adopt- 
ed whereby  our  legal  tender  paper,  silver 
and  silver  certificates  shall  be  withdrawn 
and  a  banking  system  under  proper  control 
be  established  through  which  adequate' 
banking  facilities  may  be  furnished  to  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

We  believe  that  a  currency  based  upon 
business  assets  and  issued  upon  proper  safe- 
guards responds  automatically  to  the  neces- 
sities of  commerce  and  permits  the  issue  of 
an  elastic  medium  of  exchange  in  those  sec- 
tions where  it  is  most  needed  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  enterprises  and  the  employment 
of  American  labor. 

MICHIGAN. 

REPUBLICANS. 

We  reaffirm  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  last  national  platform  and  we  believe 
the  triumph  of  republican  principles  will 
restore  the  country  to  that  condition  of 
prosperity  which  it  has  always  enjoyed 
under  republican  supremacy. 

DEMOCRATS. 

The  democracy  of  Michigan,  in  state  con- 
vention assembled,  declare  our  unalterable 
adherence  and  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
the  democratic  party  as  expressed  in  the 
Chicago  platform  of  1896.  And  we  do  further 
declare  that  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  is 
the  paramount  issue  and  is  essential  to  the 
restoration  Of  general  prosperity  to  the 
American  people. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  retirement  of  the 
paper  currency  issued  by  the  government 
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and  the  substitution  therefor  of  paper  cur- 
rency issued  by  banking  corporations.  We 
believe  that  to  invest  the  bank  corporation 
with  this  power  is  highly  detrimental  to  the 
business  interests  and  industrial  classes  of 
the  country. 

UNION  SILVER. 

Resolved,  That  the  first  great  struggle 
against  the  despotism  of  the  money  power 
has  passed  into  history  and.  though  defeated 
by  a  combination  of  forces,  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption unknown  before  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  civilized  government,  the  ranks  of 
the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver  are  still  unbroken,  and  with  the 
memory  of  our  gallant  leader,  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  still  fresh  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  more  than  six  millions  of  freemen, 
who  supported  him  loyally  on  Nov.  3  last, 
we  pledge  ourselves  again  to  take  up  the 
conflict  that  must  end  in  victory  before  the 
guaranties  of  the  constitution— life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness— can  be  as- 
sured by  the  people;  and,  believing  this,  we, 
the  union  silver  party  of  the  state  of  Mich- 
igan, reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  great 
cause  of  bimetallism  and  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  struggle  for  the  restoration  of 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  to  the  end  that 
the  parity  of  the  metals  may  be  established 
without  awaiting  the  consent  of  any  other 
nation. 

We  declare  ourselves  as  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  plan  of  the  incoming 
administration  to  further  control  the  circu- 
lating medium  by  the  retirement  of  the 
greenbacks  and  the  increase  of  the  bonded 
debt,  to  the  end  that  the  power  of  the  na- 
tional banks  may  be  increased  by  giving 
them  practically  the  control  of  the  national 
finances,  believing  that  to  the  government 
alone  belongs  the  power  to  issue  all  the 
money  and  that  it  shall  be  full  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

The  people's  party  of  the  state  of  Mich- 
igan, in  convention  assembled,  pride  them- 
selves as  being  the  pioneers  of  the  move- 
ment  to  establish  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  and  a  paper  currency  that 
shall  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
dues  and  demands,  wholly  in  the  control  of 
the  people,  without  the  intervention  of 
banks  of  issue,  and  extends  its  congratula- 
tions to  every  man,  regardless  of  past  party 
affiliations,  who  on  the  3d  of  November, 
1896,  cast  his  ballot  for  William  J.  Bryan 
and  the  above  demands,  the  most  momen- 
tous ever  presented  to  the  American  people. 

The  battle  on  these  lines  has  been  fought 
and  lost,  but  the  issue  remains,  still  strong, 
still  worthy  the  suffrage  of  every  true 
American  in  1900. 

The  laboring  man  and  the  farmer  who 
were  inveigled  into  voting  for  McKinley 
through  the  promises  of  restored  confidence 
and  a  return  of  prosperity,  which  has  as  yet 
failed  to  materialize,  will  soon  become  con- 
vinced that  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  by 
William  McKinley  and  the  republican  party 
will  be  but  a  repetition  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land's single  gold  standard,  bond-issuing, 
trust-fostering,  cuckoo  administration  that 
has  destroyed  all  commodity  values  and  the 
opportunities  to  labor. 

NATIONAL  (GOLD)  DEMOCRATS. 

We  indorse  the  platform  adopted  at  In- 
dianapolis Sept.  3,  1896,  as  a  clear  and  ex- 
plicit statement  of  fiscal  and  economic 
truths  and  a  masterly  enunciation  of  demo- 
cratic faith. 


We  believe  the  time  has  now  come  when  a 
consistent,  straightforward  and  deliberately 
planned  monetary  system  should  be  inau- 
gurated by  this  country,  the  fundamental 
basis  of  which  should  be: 

That  the  gold  standard  which  was  defi- 
nitely proclaimed  at  Indianapolis  and  in- 
dorsed by  the  people  in  November  last  be 
maintained. 

That  a  banking  system  be  provided  which 
shall  furnish  credit  facilities  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  country  and  a  safe  and  elastic 
circulation  sufficient  in  amount  to  meet  all 
demands  of  business  and  planned  with  a 
view  of  securing  such  a  distribution  of  the 
loanable  capital  of  the  country  as  will  tend 
to  equalize  the  rates  of  interest  in  all  parts 
thereof. 

That  such  steps  be  taken  as  will  insure 
the  retirement  of  all  classes  of  United 
States  notes. 

MARYLAND. 
REPUBLICANS. 

Second— That  the  supreme  duty  of  main- 
taining inviolate  the  national  honor  and 
credit  renders  it  imperative  that  Maryland 
at  this  juncture  should  elect  to  the  United 
States  senate  an  advocate  and  supporter  of 
sound  money  and  one  whose  past  conduct  is 
a  guaranty  of  his  future  faithfulness. 

Third— That  the  action  of  the  republican 
house  of  representatives,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Speaker  Reed,  in  promptly  sec- 
onding the  efforts  of  President  McKinley  to 
secure  a  nonpartisan  currency  commission 
meets  with  our  hearty  approval. 

DEMOCRATS. 

The  democracy  of  Maryland,  in  common 
with  the  democracy  of  the  union,  believe 
now,  as  they  always  have  believed,  in  hon- 
est monev,  the  gold  and  silver  money  of  the 
constitution  and  the  coinage  of  both  metals 
without  discrimination  against  either  into 
standard  dollars  of  final  payment  and  re- 
demption. We  note  with  satisfaction  that 
the  demand  of  more  than  six  and  one-half 
millions  of  democratic  voters  expressed  at 
the  polls  last  November  has  compelled  Pres- 
ident McKinley  and  a  republican  congress 
to  urge  upon  the  European  powers,  through 
the  medium  of  a  duly  appointed  commission, 
the  necessity  of  an  international  conference 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  bimetallic  system 
under  the  operation  of  which  both  gold  and 
silver  shall  be  used  and  recognized  as  money 
of  final  redemption. 

The  sufferings  of  the  masses,  the  honest 
toilers,  the  bone  and  sinew,  the  brain  and 
courage  and  manhood  of  the  land,  have  met 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  democracy,  and 
the  protest  of  our  great  party,  so  eloquently 
voiced  in  last  year's  election,  has  forced  the 
republican  party,  despite  its  arrogance  and 
recklessness,  to  recognize  the  needs  of  an 
aroused  and  patriotic  people.  And,  while 
many  democrats  have  not  approved  all  the 
expressions  of  their  party  in  national  con- 
vention, bimetallism  will  surely  come.  It 
may  come  through  the  instrumentalities  set 
in  motion  by  the  present  administration, 
though  in  truth  inspired  by  the  intrepid  ac- 
tion of  the  democratic  voters.  Bwt  it  will 
come,  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
that  follow  in  its  train  will  be  due  to  the 
courage,  the  undaunted  fidelity  and  the  in- 
telligent patriotism  of  the  democracy. 

NEBRASKA. 
REPUBLICANS. 

No  reference  was  made  to  the  financial 
question  in  the  platform. 
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DEMOCRATS. 

The  democracy  of  Nebraska,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  renews  its  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  our  party  as  taught  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson,  and  fully, 
exactly  and  clearly  defined  by  the  demo- 
cratic convention  of  1896  and  indorsed  at 
the  polls  by  more  than  6,000,000  voters  of  the 
United  States.  Re-enforced  by  a  multitude 
of  voters  who  were  coerced  and  deluded  In 
1896,  the  patriots  in  1900  will  supplant  the 
regime  of  trusts  by  the  reign  of  the  people. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  platform  adopted 
at  Chicago  last  year  by  the  democracy  of 
the  nation  and  reiterate  the  declaration 
therein  made  that  the  money  question  is 
the  paramount  question  before  the  people, 
John  G.  Carlisle,  in  his  speech  of  1S78,  said 
the  struggle  now  going  on  cannot  cease  and 
ought  not  to  cease  until  all  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  are  fully  and  finally 
emancipated  from  the  heartless  domination 
of  the  syndicates,  stock  exchanges  and  other 
combinations  of  money  grabbers  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  We  assort  that  the 
struggle  described  by  Mr.  Carlisle  is  more 
bitter  to-day  than  it  was  in  1878,  and  that 
emancipation  from  the  heartless  combination 
of  the  syndicates,  stock  exchanges  and  other 
money  combinations  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope is  more  imperative  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  nation. 

We  denounce  the  masked  attempt  of  the 
administration  to  secure  the  retirement  of 
the  greenbacks  under  the  pretense  of  cur- 
rency reform,  and  we  urge  members  and 
representatives  in  senate  and  house  to  use 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  consummation  of 
this  scheme. 

We  congratulate  the  democracy  of  Ne- 
braska on"  having  furnished  to  the  allied 
silver  forces  of  the  nation  that  great  leader, 
William  J.  Bryan,  who  so  fully  met  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  memorable  campaign 
of  1896,  and  who,  though  defeated,  is  strong  r 
to-day  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
than  his  victorious  opponent.  We  indorse 
and  commend  his  determniation  to  continue 
the  fight  for  bimetallism  with  unabated 
vigor,  and  we  pledge  to  the  cause  our  alle- 
giance and  devotion  until  the  gold  and  silver 
coinage  of  the  constitution  shall  be  restored. 

SILVER  REPUBLICANS. 

We.  the  silver  republicans  of  Nebraska, 
assembled  in  our  first  state  convention,  de- 
clare: 

First— Our  loyalty  to  the  money  of  the 
constitution  as  declared  in  that  instrument, 
and  as  known,  interpreted  and  understood 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  until  sil- 
ver was  demonetized  by  fraud  and  corrupt 
means,  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  of  the 
designing  money  powers  in  this  country 
and  in  England. 

Second— That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  both  gold 
and  silver  into  legal  tender  money  at  the 
present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1.  without  wait- 
ing for  the  consent  of  any  other  nation;  and 
we  demand  that  all  money,  gold,  silver  and 
paper,  shall  be  issued  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  such  money  be 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  pub- 
lic and  private.  We  denounce  the  gold 
standard  republican  party  for  its  effort  and 
purpose  to  retire  the  greenbacks  and  to 
confer  upon  the  national  banks  the  sole 
power  and  authority  to  issue  all  the  paper 
money  to  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium 
among  the  people. 


PEOPLE'S  INDEPENDENT  PARTY. 

The  people's  independent  partv  of  Ne- 
braska reaffirms  the  principles  of  our  na- 
tional platform  adopted  at  St.  Ixaiis.  We 
stand  upon  every  one  of  the  grand  truths 
therein  enunciated  and  specifically  reiterate 
our  loyalty  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  If,  to  1. 

We  pledge  the  people  that  there  shall  be 
no  1  altering  until  private  corporations  are 
stripped  of  the  privilege  of  issuing  money 
and  until  all  our  currency,  whether  coin  or 
paper,  shall  be  issued  by  the  government 
and  shall  be  standard  money  of  the  United 
States. 

We  view  with  alarm  the  settled  policy 
of  the  present  national  administration  to 
retire  our  greenback  currency  and  issue  gold 
interest-bearing  bonds  in  place  thereof,  and 
we  denounce  such  a  course  as  a  change  in 
the  settled  policy  of  our  government  and  a 
betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  people. 

NATIONAL  (GOLD)  DEMOCRATS. 

The  platform  indorses  the  Indianapolis 
platform  and  concludes  as  follows:  "We 
congratulate  the  nation  upon  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  silver  vagary  and  the  disposi- 
tion now  manifest  in  a  number  of  states- 
men of  the  party  which  supported  the  Chi- 
cago platform  to  abandon  the  untenable  po- 
sition they  took  and  oppose  republicanism 
upon  democratic  rather  than  populistic 
ground.  This  feeling  we  welcome  as  a  step 
toward  a  reunion  of  all  democrats  without) 
regard  to  former  differences  on  the  silver 
issue." 

OHIO. 
DEMOCRATS. 

The  democrats  of  Ohio,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, reaffirm  and  indorse  the  declara- 
tion of  principles  contained  in  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  democratic  party  m  na- 
tional convention  at  Chicago  in  1896,  which 
platform  declares  the  money  question  para- 
mount to  all  others  at  this  time,  and  is  as 
follows : 

We  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
constitution  names  silver  and  gold  together 
as  the  money  metals  of  the  United  States 
and  that  the  first  coinage  law  passed  by 
congress  under  the  constitution  made  the 
silver  dollar  the  money  unit,  and  admitted 
gold  to  free  coinage  at  a  ratio  base'o.  upon 
the  silver  dollar  unit.  We  declare  that  the 
act  of  1873  demonetizing  silver  without  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  resulted  in  the  appreciation  of  gold 
and  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  prices  of 
commodities  produced  by  the  people,  a  heavy 
increase  in  the  burden  of  taxation  and  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  the  enrichment  of 
the  money-lending  classes  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  prostration  of  industry  and  im- 
poverishment of  the  people. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  monomet- 
allism, which  has  locked  fast  the  prosperity 
of  an  industrial  people  in  the  paralysis  of 
hard  times.  Gold  monometallism  is  a  Brit- 
ish policy  and  its  adoption  lias  brought 
other  nations  into  financial  servitude  to 
London.  It  is  not  only  un-American  but 
anti-American,  and  it  can  be  fastened  on 
the  United  States  only  by  the  stilling  of 
that  spirit  and  love  of  liberty  which  pro- 
claimed our  political  independence  in  1776 
and  won  it  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  both  silver  and  gold  at  the  present 
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ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the  aid 
or  consent  of  any  other  nation.  We  demand 
that  the  standard  silver  dollar  shall  be  a 
full  legal  tender,  equally  with  gold,  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  we  favor  such 
legislation  as  will  prevent  for  the  future 
the  demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal 
tender  money  by  private  contract. 

PEOPLE'S  PAETY. 

We  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  people's  party  as  enunciated  in 
the  Omaha  and  St.  Louis  platforms— viz. : 

Public  ownership  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs; postal  banks;  government  by  law 
and  not  by  injunction;  the  issuance  of  money 
to  be  by  the  federal  government  exclusively; 
silver  to  be  coined  into  money  on  an  equality 
with  gold  and  at  the  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
supplemented  with  treasury  notes,  and  all 
money  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  government 
to  be  full  legal  tender. 

NATIONAL  (GOLD)  DEMOCRATS. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  national 
democratic  party  of  Ohio,  in  state  conven- 
tion assembled,  reaffirm  allegiance  to  the 
principles  of  the  party  as  set  forth  in  the 
platform  adopted  at  Indianapolis  in  1896. 
Criticism  and  attack  of  that  platform  have 
vindicated  its  strength  and  wisdom. 

We  declare  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
geld  standard,  for  the  retirement  of  the 
greenback  and  for  the  extension  of  the  civil- 
service  merit  system  wherever  possible  in 
the  nation  and  in  this  state. 

LIBERTY  PARTY. 

Pledges  itself  to  "the  reform  of  our  pres- 
ent financial  system  by  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  and  gold  at  the  present  ratio  of  16  to 
1  as  the  first  step  and  the  ultimate  adoption 
>f  a  system  of  full  legal  tender  paper  mon- 
ey, issued  through  government  banks  on 
equal  terms  to  all,  the  supply  being  regu- 
lated by  the  demand  and  the  ability  to  fur- 
nish adequate  security." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

REPUBLICANS. 

"Dollar  wheat"  has  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  the  "free  coinage"  heresy.  In  the 
late  presidential  campaign  the  strongest  bid 
made  for  the  agricultural  vote  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  the  promise  that  their  suc- 
cess in  that  election  would  raise  the  market 
price  of  wheat  to  $1  a  bushel— payable  in  sil- 
ver. They  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  at 
the  polls  and  the  farmer  now  receives  for 
his  wheat  $1  a  bushel— payable  in  gold.  The 
dollar  he  thus  receives  will  buy  in  the  mar- 
ket $2.35  worth  of  silver,  as  measured  by 
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the  coinage  value  of  that  metal.  We  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  the  republican  doctrine  of 
sound  money  and  an  honest  dollar. 

DEMOCRATS. 

We,  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania,  iff 
convention  assembled,  heartily  reaffirm  and 
reiterate  the  principles  of  the  democratic 
party  as  expressed  in  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  national  convention  at  Chicago  iff 
1896  and  approved  by  6,500,000  free  and  inde- 
pendent voters.  We  are  firmly  and  unal- 
terably opposed  to  the  single  gold  standard, 
which  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  the 
financial  distress  that  has  followed  upon 
our  people  since  its  adoption,  and  we  are  in 
favor  of  a  complete  and  immediate  return 
to  our  original  specie  basis  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  demonetization  act  of  1873.  We 
congratulate  William  J.  Bryan,  the  glorious 
champion  of  a  righteous  cause,  for  his  mas- 
terly leadership  in  support  of  these  princi- 
ples. 

VIRGINIA. 
DEMOCRATS. 

We  reaffirm  the  platform  of  the  demo- 
cratic convention  adopted  at  Chicago  in 
July,  1896.  We  especially  indorse  the  doc- 
trines of  the  democratic  party  upon  the  four 
great  issues  which  are  before  the  people  of 
this  country— viz. :  The  tariff,  the  income 
tax  and  regulating  of  trusts  and  currency. 
We  denounce  the  tariff  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  republican  congress  as  dictated  by 
trusts  and  monopolies  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  classes  that  live  upon  the  favoritism 
of  the  government  and  not  upon  the  fair 
and  just  earnings  of  industry. 

We  favor  an  income  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  federal  government  that  industry  may 
be  the  less  burdened  and  that  wealth  may 
bear  its  proper  share  of  the  general  public 
burden,  and,  if  necessary,  we  favor  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  such  taxes  may 
be  levied.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  currency 
we  declare  ourselves  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  British  system  of  monometallism,  which 
has  aggrandized  that  empire  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nations  producing  food  sup- 
plies and  raw  materials,  and  its  adoption 
has  only  aggravated  our  financial  servitude 
to  London.  We  demand  the  free  and  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the  aid 
or  consent  of  any  nation.  We  demand  the 
repeal  of  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  issues  of 
state  banks,  which  pays  not  a  dollar  into 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
which  remains  upon  the  statute  books  as  a 
monument  of  arbitrary  and  perverse  legisla- 
tion, inspired  by  monopoly  and  conceive*  in 
distrust  of  the  people. 


THE  TARIFF. 


[Where  parties  are  omitted  no  declaration  was  made.] 


COLORADO. 

REPUBLICANS. 

We  are  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
tection of  American  labor  and  American  in- 
dustries and  we  exhibit  in  justification  of 
our  faith  the  wonderful  impetus  given  to 
every  department  of  business  life  by  the 
passage  of  that  great  republican  measure, 
the  Dingley  bill,  which  will  raise  revenue 
sufficient  to  support  the  government,  pre- 
vent the  issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds, 
protect  American  labor  and  maintain  the 
national  credit. 


IOWA. 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

We  declare  the  methods  resorted  to  by 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in  the 
late  national  campaign  have  justly  alarmed 
the  entire  country.  Their  flagrant  acts  of 
bribery,  intimidation,  colonization  and  de- 
ception overawed,  and  were  intended  to 
overawe,  the  electorate  and  thus  prevent  a 
free  and  honest  expression  of  public  opinion. 
We  affirm  this  to  be  a  direct  attack  upon 
popular  government  and  a  declaration  of 
war  against  free  institutions.    If  submitted 
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to  without  rebuke  the  presidential  office  will 
be  permanently  under  tfie  domination  of 
■money  and  of  the  corrupt  influences  which 
money  controls. 

The  purpose  of  the  high-handed  and  crim- 
inal methods  is  evident  from  the  results  fol- 
lowing their  success.  The  trusts,  the  com- 
bines, the  syndicates,  the  corporations  all 
mnited  to  make  the  government  an  agency 
for  the  promotion  of  their  special  interests 
and  welfare.  They  contributed  millions 
rapon  millions  to  Mark  Raima's  campaign 
fund,  and  having  triumphed  by  the  corrupt 
use  of  these  vast  sums  they  are  now  about 
to  recoup  themselves  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people.  The  notorious,  almost  avowed, 
purpose  of  the  tariff  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration in  the  senate  is  to  repay  the  trusts 
and.  the  mine,  the  mill  and  the  factory 
barons  for  their  pecuniary  aid  to  McKinley. 

NATIONAL  (GOLD)  DEMOCRATS. 
We  denounce  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  soon 
to  be  enacted  into  law  by  a  republican  con- 
gress. Under  the  pretense  of  increasing  rev- 
enue it  is  the  old  republican  policy  of  pro- 
tection to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  It  tends  to  create  and  foster  trusts 
and  "monopolies  and  we  recognize  in  it  the 
fulfillment  of  promised  reward  to  those  who 
supplied  the  party  treasury.  We  renew  our 
allegiance  to  the'  historic  democratic  doc- 
trine of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

KENTUCKY. 
REPUBLICANS. 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  republican  party  in  the  passage 
of  a  tariff  bill  which  will  raise  revenue  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  government,  prevent 
the  issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds,  protect 
American  labor  and  maintain  the  national 
credit. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

REPUBLICANS. 

See  financial  declaration. 

DEMOCRATS. 

The  tariff  bill  on  its  report  from  the  con- 
ference committee  was  forced  through  with- 
out opportunity  for  examination.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  suppression  of  the  rights  of  the 
people's  representatives  one  section  embody- 
ing a  10  per  cent  discriminating  duty,  which 
threatened  the  business  interests  of  New 
England,  was  passed  without  the  knowledge 
©f  a  single  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  in  the  house.  The  clandestine 
insertion  of  this  clause  shows  how  tariffs 
are  made. 

MICHIGAN. 

NATIONAL  (GOLD)  DEMOCRATS. 

We  believe  that  further  legislation  to  pro- 
tect American  manufacturers  is  unnecessary 
and  vicious.  The  exports  of  manufactures 
increased  from  $150,000,000  in  1892  to  $250,- 
800,000  in  1896,  the  largest  in  our  history. 
And  the  balance  of  trade  for  that  year, 
$325,000,000  in  our  favor,  is  also  the  highest 
yet  reached.  Owing  to  the  intelligence  of 
©ur  workmen  and  our  improved  facilities 
and  natural  advantages  we  can  success- 
fully compete  with  any  foreign  nation  in 
any  market  of  the  world. 

We  denounce  the  assumption  of  certain 
republican  politicians  that  at  the  last  elec- 
tion the  people  declared  in  favor  of  higher 
tariffs  as  entirely  opposed  to  the  truth. 

And  we  charge  that  further  so-called  pro- 
tective legislation  can  only  result  in  benefits 
©f  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  and 


will  delay  a  return  to  stable  finance  and 

consequent  prosperity. 

The  present  cost  of  government  in  this 
country  is  extravagant  and  wasteful.  And 
we  believe  that  the  extravagance  in  ex- 
penditure is  a  legitimate  result  of  excessive 
taxation  under  the  guise  of  protection.  It 
is  not  increased  revenue  but  decreased  ex- 
penditures that  the  times  demand. 

We  denounce  protection  as  the  fruitful 
parent  Of  populism  and  declare  that  each 
is  alike  destructive  of  that  individual  and 
political  integrity  upon  which  our  welfare 
and  happiness  depend.  We  demand  a  re- 
turn to  that  equitable  system  of  taxation 
authorized  by  the  constitution,  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only. 

MARYLAND. 

DEMOCRATS. 

The  democratic  party,  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  people,  will  continue  to  wage  war 
against  the  iniquities  of  this  act  and  will 
insist  upon  a  tariff  for  revenue  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  government,  economicallv 
administered,  and  will  always  maintain  that 
unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation. 

Thus,  in  a  time  of  widespread  industrial 
depression,  when  the  agricultural  classes 
are  confronted  by  poverty  in  its  direst  form 
and  when  the  toilers  in  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories find  themselves  forced  into  despair 
and  suffering,  the  republican  party  not  only 
fails  to  keep  the  solemn  promises  of  1896, 
but  actually  mocks  the  taxpayers  by  an  ex- 
travagance of  expenditure  and  profligacy  of 
appropriation  which  that  partv,  even  in  the 
carnival  that  raged  from  1868  to  1876,  never 
dreamed  of  rivaling. 

NEBRASKA. 

REPUBLICANS. 

We  commend  the  tariff  legislation  enacted 
in  a  special  session  of  congress  at  the  in- 
stance of  President  McKinley  as  the  most 
effective  measure  for  vitalizing  the  patriotic 
principle  of  protection  to  American  indus- 
tries, through  which  American  manufac- 
turers are  enabled  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  imported  product  of  foreign  labor. 
American  workingmen  are  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  secure  employment  at  remuner- 
ative wages  and  American  farmers  secure 
the  benefit  of  a  market  through  increased 
home  consumption. 

DEMOCRATS. 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  democrats 
of  the  senate  and  the  house  in  resisting  the 
efforts  of  the  republicans  to  pay  back  to  the 
trusts  and  combines  through  the  Dingley 
bill  their  enormous  contributions  to  the  re- 
publican campaign  of  last  year,  and  al- 
though such  resistance  was  unavailing  we 
are  confident  that  an  experience  under  the 
new  law  will  prove  that  the  producers  of 
wealth  need  more  money  with  which  to  pay 
present  taxes  rather  than  an  increase  of 
the  burdens  which  they  now  bear. 

SILVER  REPUBLICANS. 

We  denounce  the  present  tariff  law  as  be- 
ing inspired  by  and  enacted  in  the  interest 
of  trusts  in  payment  of  contributions  by 
them  to  the  republican  campaign  fund  in 
the  late  presidential  election,  as  placing  an 
artificial  price  on  imports,  unnecessary  to 
the  support  of  the  government  and  unjust, 
oppressive  and  burdensome  to  the  people. 

PEOPLE'S  INDEPENDENT  PARTY. 

We  are  thankful  to  Providence  rather  than 
to  any  man  for  the  measure  of  prosperity 
with  which  our  state  has  been  blessed  and 
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we  attribute  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat 
to  the  foreign  scarcity  rather  than  suppose 
it  to  be  the  result  of  dear  sugar  or  an  in- 
creased tariff  on  straw. 

OHIO. 

REPUBLICANS. 

Faithfully  wedded  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, we  demand  for  the  wool  growers  of 
Ohio  such  ample  protection  for  wool  as 
shall  speedily  increase  American  flocks  suf- 
ficiently to  supply  all  American  needs. 

NATIONAL  (GOLD)  DEMOCRATS. 

We  denounce  the  recent  tariff  legislation 
as  encouragement  of  extravagance  and  in- 
fringement of  private  rights,  an  unfair  tax 
on  all  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  people 
and  an  arbitrary  interference  by  legislation 
with  the  natural  l>ws  of  trade. 

We  denounce  in  the  Dingley  bill  the  heav- 
ier duties  on  lumber,  wool  and  hides  as  in- 


creasing the  cost  of  clothing  and  shelter  te 
the  people. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
REPUBLICANS. 

The  republicans  of  Pennsylvania  ratify 
and  reaffirm  the  doctrines  enunciated  in  the 
national  platform  adopted  at  St.  Louis  in 
1896  and  approved  by  the  people  at  the  last 
presidential  election. 

We  rejoice  with  the  people  of  the  nation 
upon  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bilL 
Its  enactment  redeems  the  pledges  made  by 
the  republican  party  to  our  prostrate  manu- 
facturing, commercial  and  business  inter- 
ests and  holds  out  to  them  the  bright  prom- 
ise of  prosperity  and  material  development, 
such  as  ever  attended  upon  legislation  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  home  industries 
and  the  preservation  of  home  markets.  Al- 
ready the  hum  of  reviving  industry  is  heard 
Throughout  the  land  and  the  business  inter- 
*  sis  me  responding  eagerly  to  the  encour- 
aging influeuce  of  this  legislation,  ' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COLORADO. 

REPUBLICANS. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  a  system 
of  civil  service  that  builds  up  an  official 
class,  especially  in  life  tenure,  in  almost  all 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  condemn 
a  law  as  un-American  which  permitted  the 
Cleveland  administration,  in  the  name  of 
civil-service  reform,  to  displace  40.000  repub- 
licans with  partisan  democrats,  and  then  by 
presidential  proclamation  guaranteeing  them 
their  official  position  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  We  approve  the  sentiments  of 
Gen.  Washington  as  expressed  to  his  secre- 
tarv  of  war  when  he  declared: 

•'I  shall  not,  while  I  have  the  honor  to 
administer  the  government,  bring  a  man 
into  any  office  of  consequence,  knowingly, 
whose  political  tenets  are  adverse  to  the 
measures  which  the  general  government* are 
pursuing;  for  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
a  sort  of  political  suicide.  That  it  would 
embarrass  its  movements  is  most  certain." 

DEMOCRATS. 

We  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  the  great 
essential  principles  of  justice  and  liberty- 
freedom  of  speech,  liberty  of  the  press  and 
the  preservation  of  personal  rights;  and  we 
denounce  the  assumption  of  authority  of 
udges  to  inflict  summary  and  arbitrary  pun- 
shment  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  without 
trial  by  jury,  or  right  of  appeal,  for  alleged 
contempt  in  the  use  of  language,  or  by  acts 
not  in  the  presence  of  the  court  or  in  in- 
terference with  its  process,  as  a  crime 
against  free  institutions;  and  we  demand 
that  the  power  of  the  court  to  punish  for 
contempt  be  restricted  by  proper  legislation. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  striking 
miners  of  other  states  now  engaged  in  the 
struggle  to  secure  for  their  labor  a  compen- 
sation sufficient  to  procure  for  them  and 
their  families  the  necessaries  of  life;  we 
condemn  the  efforts  of  organized  capital  to 
further  reduce  wages  and  fasten  upon  a 
large  and  worthy  class  of  American  citizens 
still  heavier  chains  of  industrial  slavery. 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

We  denounce  the  federal  judiciary  in  arro- 
gating to  itself  by  the  illegal  use  of  the 
writ  of  injunction  the  legislative  functions 
of  government.  This  abuse  ©f  pewer  is  a 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 


States;  it  denies  the  assurance  of  life,  lib-  i 
erty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  it  is 
a  menace  to  our  rights  under  state  sof-  I 
ereignty. 

KENTUCKY. 

REPUBLICANS. 

We  are  opposed  to  a  system  of  civil  serviee 
that  builds  up  an  official  class  with  practi- 
cally a  life  tenure  in  almost  all  branches  of 
the  public  service,  and  we  demand  that  the 
civil-service  law  be  modified  so  as  to  limit 
the  term  of  service  to  four  years,  with  the 
privilege  of  reappointment  or  promotion, 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  will  secure 
competent  officials  and  to  every  section  of 
the  country  its  proper  proportion  of  them. 

We  heartily  sympathize  with  the  strug- 
gling people  of  Cuba  in  their  efforts  to  se- 
cure liberty  and  independence. 

DEMOCRATS. 

The  sympathies  of  the  American  people 
are  always  enlisted  in  behalf  of  those  wh© 
are  battling  for  liberty  and  independence, 
and  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  ap- 
palling atrocities  committed  in  the  war  now 
being  waged  on  that  island  merit  the  exe- 
cration of  all  civilized  people,  and  we  de- 
mand that  the  American  government,  while 
observing  every  treaty  obligation,  shall  take 
such  proper  and  effective  action  as  wilt 
ameliorate  the  atrocities  now  being  com- 
mitted and  fully  protect  every  American 
citizen  in  his  life  and  property. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
REPUBLICANS. 
They  would  secure  a  safe  and  high  citi- 
zenship, and  they  therefore  urge  that  the 
laws  of  naturalization  and  immigration  be 
so  improved  that  our  gates  shall  be  prompt- 
ly and  tightly  closed  against  all  who  are  to# 
ignorant  to  understand  or  too  vicious  to  ap- 
preciate our  institutions  and  laws. 

DEMOCRATS. 

On  "government  by  injunction"  the  plat- 
form declares:  The  country  has  seen  with 
indignation  the  logical  result  of  this  judi- 
cial tyranny,  when  after  an  unequal  strug- 
gle lasting  nine  weeks,  conducted  with  re- 
markable self-control  and  long  suffering  by 
thousands  of  starving  miners  appealing  in  & 
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free  land  lor  a  living  wage,  men  unarmed 
and  in  peaceable  procession  arc  shot  down 
on  the  public  highway.  Let  the  people  re- 
member this  massacre  at  Lattimer  and  re- 
solve that  government  by  injunction  shall 
not  be  tolerated  and  that  American  liberty 
shall  not  perish. 

MICHIGAN. 

NATIONAL  (GOLD)  DEMOCRATS. 

We  demand  the  enactment  in  this  state  of 
a  ciyil-service  law  making  character  and 
ability  the  sole  tests  of  fitness  for  appoint- 
ive places  in  the  public  service.  The  great 
improvement  in  the  federal  civil  service 
since  this  principle  has  been  applied  there- 
to, especially  during  the  present  adminis- 
tration, is  cause  for  congratulation  to  all 
good  citizens,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
the  reform  should  be  extended  to  all  branch- 
es of  state  and  municipal  administration. 

NEBRASKA. 
SILVER  REPUBLICANS. 

We  denounce  the  present  administration 
for  its  inattention  to  the  interests  of  the 
struggling  patriots  of  Cuba,  who  are  sacri- 
ficing their  lives,  their  families  and  their 
property  in  the  interest  of  liberty  at  the 
very  door  of  our  republic. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  or  any  other  territory,  as  un-Amer- 
ican in  principle  and  in  violation  of  the  wise 
policy  pursued  by  this  republic  from  its 
foundation. 

DEMOCRATS. 

We  renew  the  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  Cuba  made  in  the  last 
national  platform  of  the  democratic  party, 
and  we  cite  the  delay  of  the  republican  ad- 
ministration in  effecting  any  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  that  unhappy  island  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  that  not  only  our  do- 
mestic finances  but  our  foreign  policy  also 
shall  be  dictated  by  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  the  world. 

PEOPLE'S  INDEPENDENT  PARTY. 

We  are  unalterably  and  unequivocally  in 
favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  Cuban  republic  and  we  condemn  the 
republican  party  for  having  failed  to  carry 
out  the  specific  pledge  of  their  national  plat- 
form oa  this  question. 


OHIO. 

REPUBLICANS. 

The  republican  party  has  always  been  the 

friend  of  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed, 
and  has  always  deeply  sympathized  with 
the  struggle  of  any  people  for  independ- 
ence. We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  pa- 
triots of  Cuba  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
freedom  from  Spanish  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion and  hope  that  the  day  of  their  deliver- 
ance is  near  at  hand.  We  commend  the 
course  of  the  president  and  express  our  con- 
fidence in  his  speedy  and  patriotic  disposi- 
tion of  the  Cuban  question  in  accordance 
with  wise  statesmanship  and  a  firm  and 
vigorous  foreign  policy. 
We  believe  that  the  administration  in  ne- 

?rotiating  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of 
iawaii  has  acted  wisely  and  we  express 
the  hope  that  the  senate  will  ratify  the 
same. 

DEMOCRATS. 

We  demand  the  immediate  recognition  of 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  republic  of 
Cuba  as  an  act  of  justice  to  an  American 
nation  struggling  for  liberty  against  foreign 
oppression,  and  we  denounce  and  protest 
against  the  action  of  Senator  Hanna  in  vot- 
ing to  nullify  the  memorial  presented  to 
congress  unanimously  by  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  in  favor  of  the  Cuban  patriots. 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  struggling 
patriots  of  Cuba  in  the  efforts  to  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  slavery  placed  upon  their  necks  by 
the  Spanish  government,  and  we  hope  and 
trust  that  they  may  succeed  in  their  contest 
for  liberty,  and  we  denounce  the  present 
and  past  administrations  of  the  United 
States  for  failing  to  recognize  the  belliger- 
ency of  the  Cuban  patriots. 

NATIONAL  (GOLD)  DEMOCRATS. 

We  condemn  the  proposed  annexation  of 
the  Hawaiian  islands,  as  introducing  into 
our  union  a  large  Asiatic  and  tropical  popu- 
lation utterly  unfitted  for  American  citizen- 
ship, as  the  beginning  of  a  policy  of  terri- 
torial expansion  certain  to  entail  upon  our 
country  large  taxation  to  sustain  strong  ar- 
mies and  navies  in  distant  lands  and  on  dis- 
tant seas,  and  as  constituting  a  menace  to 
peaceful  industry  by  exposing  our  country  to 
foreign  wars. 
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Among  the  most  important  measures 
passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  LIVth 
congress  was  the  monetary  conference  bill, 
which  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  article 
entitled  "International  Bimetallism"  in 
another  part  of  this  work. 

LIMITING  THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

The  act  approved  Jan.  15,  1897,  provides 
that  in  all  cases  where  the  accused  is 
found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder  or  of 
rape  under  sections  5339  or  5345,  revised 
statutes,  the  jury  may  qualify  their  ver- 
dict by  adding  thereto  "without  capital 
punishment,"  and  whenever  the  jury  shall 
return  a  verdict  qualified  as  aforesaid  the 
person  convicted  shall  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  for  life. 

That  except  offenses  mentioned  in  sec- 
tions 5332,  1342,  1624,  5339  and  5345,  revised 
statutes,  when  a  peon  is  convicted  of  any 
offense  to  which  the  punishment  of  death 
is  now  specifically  affixed  by  the  laws  of 
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the  United  States,  he  shall  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  life,  and 
when  any  person  is  convicted  of  an  offense 
to  which  the  punishment  of  death,  or  a 
lesser  punishment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  is  affixed,  the  maximum  punishment 
shall  be  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for 
life. 

IMPURE   TEA  BILL. 

The  act  approved  March  2,  1897,  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  impure  or  unwhole- 
some tea,  provided  that  from  and  after 
May  1,  1897,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  or  persons  or  corporation  to 
import  or  bring  into  the  United  States  any 
merchandise  as  tea  which  is  inferior  in 
purity,  quality  and  fitness  for  consumption 
to  the  standards  provided  in  section  3  of 
this  act,  and  the  importation  of  all  such 
merchandise  is  hereby  prohibited. 

That  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
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this  act,  and  on  or  before  Feb.  15  of 
each  year  thereafter,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  shall  appoint  a  board,  to  consist 
of  seven  members,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
an  expert  in  teas,  and  who  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  him  standard  samples  of 
tea;  that  the  persons  so  appointed  shall 
be  at  all  times  subject  to  removal  by  the 
said  secretary,  and  shall  serve  for  the  term 
of  one  year. 

That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  said  board,  shall 
fix  and  establish  uniform  standards  of  pu- 
rity, quality  and  fitness  for  consumption  of 
all  kinds  of  teas  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  shall  procure  and  deposit  in  the 
customhouses  of  the  ports  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  such  other 
ports  as  he  may  determine,  duplicate  sam- 
ples of  such  standards;  that  said  secretary 
shall  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  other 
duplicate  samples  of  such  standards  to  sup- 
ply the  importers  and  dealers  in  tea  at 
all  ports  desiring  the  same  at  cost.  All 
teas,  or  merchandise  described  as  tea,  of 
inferior  purity,  quality  and  fitness  for  con- 
sumption to  such  standards  shall  be  deemed 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  first  section 
hereof. 

ALIEN  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND. 
An  act  was  approved  March  2,  1897,  limit- 
ing the  right  of  aliens  to  hold  land  in  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.    It  pro- 
vided: 

That  no  alien  or  person  who  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has 
not  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law,  shall  acquire  title  to  or 
own  any  land  in  any  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided: Provided,  that  the  prohibition  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  cases  in 
which  the  right  to  hold  or  dispose  of  lands 
in  the  United  States  is  secured  by  existing 
treaties  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign 
countries,  which  rights,  so  far  as  they  may 
exist  by  force  of  any  such  treaty,  shall 
continue  to  exist  so  long  as  such  treaties 
are  in  force,  and  no  longer. 

That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  land 
now  owned  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  by  aliens,  which  was  ac- 
quired on  or  before  March  3,  1887,  so  long 
as  it  is  held  by  the  then  owners,  their  heirs 
or  legal  representatives,  nor  to  any  alien 
who  shall  become  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  alien  who  shall 
become  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  have  declared  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  shall  have 
the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  lands  in  either 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  same  terms  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  that  if  any  such  resident 
alien  shall  cease  to  be  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  the  United  States  then  such  alien  shall 
have  ten  years  from  the  time  he  ceases 
to  be  such  bona  fide  resident  in  which  to 
alienate  such  lands.  This  act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  persons  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  from  acquiring 
or  holding  lots  or  parcels  of  lands  in  any 
incorporated  or  platted  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage, or  in  any  mine  or  mining  claim,  in 
any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

That  this  act  shall  not  prevent  aliens 
from  acquiring  lands  or  any  interests 
therein  by  inheritance  or  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  in  the  collection  of  debts, 
nor  from  acquiring  liens  on  real  estate  or 
any   interest    therein,    nor   from  lending 


money  and  securing  the  same  upon  real 
estate  or  any  interest  therein,  nor  from 
enforcing  any  such  lien,  nor  from  acquiring 
and  holding  title  to  such  real  estate,  or 
any  interest  therein,  upon  which  a  lien 
may  have  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be 
fixed,  or  upon  which  a  loan  of  money  may 
have  been  heretofore  or  hereafter  may  be 
made  and  secured:  Provided,  however,  that 
all  lands  so  acquired  shall  be  sold  within 
ten  years  after  title  shall  be  perfected  in 
him  under  said  sale  or  the  same  shall  es- 
cheat to  the  United  States  and  be  forfeited 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

OBSCENE  LITERATURE. 

An  act  approved  Feb.  8,  1897,  provides 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  deposit  with  any  express  company  or 
other  common  carrier  for  carriage  from  one 
state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  state 
or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  obscene,  lewd, 
or  lascivious  book,  pamphlet,  picture,  paper, 
letter,  writing,  print  or  other  matter  of 
indecent  character,  or  any  article  or  thing 
designed  or  intended  for  the  prevention 
of  conception  or  procuring  of  abortion,  or 
any  written  or  printed  card,  letter,  circular, 
book,  pamphletj  advertisement  or  notice 
of  any  kind  giving  information,  directly  or 
indirectly,  where,  how  or  of  whom  or 
by  what  means  any  of  the  hereinbefore 
mentioned  articles,  matters  or  things  may 
be  obtained  or  made;  and  any  person  who 
shall  knowingly  deposit  or  cause  to  be  de- 
posited with  any  express  company  or  other 
common  carrier  for  carriage  from  one  state 
or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  any  other  state  or  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  who  shall  take  from 
such  express  company  or  other  common  car- 
rier with  intent  to  sell,  distribute  or  cir- 
culate any  matter  or  thing  herein  forbidden 
to  be  deposited  for  carriage,  shall  for  each 
offense,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  at  hard  labor 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

An  act  was  approved  Jan.  30,  1897, 
providing  that  any  person  who  shall  sell, 
give  away,  dispose  of,  exchange  or  barter 
any  malt,  spirituous  or  vinous  liquor,  in- 
cluding beer,  ale  and  wine,  or  any  ardent 
or  other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  or  any  essence,  extract,  bitters, 
preparation,  compound,  composition  or  any 
article  whatsoever,  under  any  name,  label 
or  brand,  which  produces  intoxication,  to 
any  Indian  to  whom  allotment  of  land  has 
been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall 
be  held  in  trust  by  the  government,  or  to 
any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  government  under 
charge  of  any  Indian  superintendent  or 
agent,  or  any  Indian,  including  mixed 
bloods,  over  whom  the  government,  through 
its  departments,  exercises  guardianship, 
and  any  person  who  shall  introduce  or  at- 
tempt to  introduce  any  malt,  spirituous  or 
vinous  liquor,  including  beer,  ale  and 
wine,  or  any  ardent  or  intoxicating 
liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever  into 
the  Indian  country,  which  term  shall  in- 
clude any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title 
to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain 
inalienable  by  the  allottee  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
sixty  days,  and  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
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$100  for  the  first  offense  and  not  less  than 
$200  for  each  offense  thereafter. 

PATENTING  PETROLEUM  LANDS. 

The  president  signed  an  act  April  13,  1897, 
which  provided  that  any  person  authorized 
to  enter  lands  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States  may  enter  and  obtain  patent 
to  lands  containing  petroleum  or  other  min- 
eral oils,  and  chiefly  valuable  therefor,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to 
placer  mineral  claims:  Provided,  that  lands 
containing  such  petroleum  or  other  mineral 
oils  which  have  heretofore  been  filed  upon, 
claimed  or  improved  as  mineral,  but  not 
yet  patented,  may  be  held  and  patented  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act  the  same  as 
if  such  tiling,  claim  or  improvement  were 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  passage 
hereof. 

FIRES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Feb.  24,  1897,  the  president  approved 
an  act  which  provided  that  any  person  who 
shall  willfully  or  maliciously  set  on  fire, 
•r  cause  to  be  set  on  fire,  any 'timber,  under- 


brush or  grass  upon  the  public  domain,  or 
shall  carelessly  or  negligently  leave  or  suffer 
tire  to  burn  unattended  near  any  timber 
or  other  inflammable  material,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  same,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Thai  any  person  who  shall  build  a  camp 
tire,  or  other  tire,  in  or  near  any  forest, 
timber  or  other  inflammable  material  upon 
the  public  domain,  shall,  before  breaking 
camp  or  leaving  said  tire,  totally  extinguish 
the  same.  Any  person  failing  to  do  so  shall 
tie  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  same,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

That  in  all  cases  arising  under  this  act 
the  fines  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the 
public  school  fund  of  the  county  in  w7hich 
the  lands  where  the  offense  was  committed 
are  situate. 
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Congress  did  little  in  the  way  of  general 
legislation  further  than  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  bill,  which  is  elsewhere  discussed  in 
this  volume. 

RESOLUTIONS  GRANTING  RELIEF. 

April  7,  1897,  the  president  approved  two 
joint  resolutions.  The  first  provided  that 
the  sum  of  $200,000  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  hot  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  be  expended  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  war 
in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  subsist- 
ence stores  to  such  destitute  persons  as 
may  require  assistance  in  the  district  over- 
flowed by  tue  Mississippi  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries and  by  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
by  the  recent  floods. 

The  second  provided  that  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  employ  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  any  ship 
or  vessel  belonging  to  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  best  adapted  for  such  service 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  to  the  fam- 
ishing poor  of  India  such  contributions  as 
may  be  made  for  their  relief,  or  to  charter 
and  employ  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  a  suitable  American  steam- 
ship or  vessel,  with  a  cargo  capacity  of 


2.000  to  4.000  tons,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Any  sum  of  money  which  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  object  of  this  resolution  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

SECTARIAN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill,  approved 
June  7,  1897,  provided  in  regard  to  Indian 
schools  as  follows: 

"And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  government  to  hereafter 
make  no  appropriation  whatever  for  educa- 
tion in  any  sectarian  school:  Provided,  that 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  may  make  con- 
tracts with  contract  schools  apportioning 
as  near  as  may  be  the  amount  so  contracted 
for  among  schools  of  various  denominations 
for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  during 
the  fiscal  year  1898,  but  shall  only  make  such 
contracts  at  places  where  nonsectarian 
schools  cannot  be  provided  for  such  Indian 
children  and  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
40  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  used  for 
the  fiscal  year  1895:  Provided,  further,  that 
the  foregoing  shall  not  apply  to  public 
schools  of  any  state,  territory,  county,  or 
city,  or  to  schools  herein  or  hereafter  specif- 
ically provided  for." 
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In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate 
passed  April  14,  1897,  the  forestry  division 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  mad*'  a  re- 
port as  to  the  consumption  and  supply  of 
white  pine  timber  in  the  United  States, 
from  which  the  following  statements  are 
taken: 

CONSUMPTION. 

From  the  statistics  of  the  cut  since  1S73, 
compiled  by  the  Northwestern  Lumberman, 


it  appears  that  since  that  year  the  stu- 
pendous amount  of  154  billion  feet,  R.  M., 
and  83  billion  shingles,  or  altogether  in 
round  numbers  165  billion  feet  of  white  pine, 
has  been  cut  in  the  states  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota;  and  this  total 
may  be  readily  increased,  by  allowing  for 
cuts  in  oilier  parts  of  the  country,  to  over 
200  billion  feet,  B.  M.,  which  this  single 
species  has  yielded  to  build  up  our  civiliza- 
tion in  the  last  eighteen  years— aa  amount 
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to  produce  which  continuously  at  least 
20,000,000  acres  of  well-stocked  and  well- 
kept  pine  forest  would  be  required. 

Divided  for  convenience  and  comparison 
into  six-year  periods,  the  cut  in  the  north- 
west appears  to  have  been  as  follows,  ac- 
cording t|  the  source  cited: 

MICHIGAN.  WISCONSIN  AND 
MINNESOTA. 
(In  billion  feet,  B.  If.,  round  numbers.) 

1873-7$.  1879-84.  lbbo-9<>.  1891-96. 

Lumber   23         40        48  44 

Shingles  (1.000=100 
ft.,  B.  M.)   2  3         3  2 

25         43         51  4G 

A  total  of  165  billion  feet,  B.  If. 
From  1873,  when  the  cut  was  about  4 
billion  feet,  the  draft  on  this  resource  was 
constantly  increased  until  1892,  when  it 
reached  its  maximum,  nearly  9  billion  feet, 
B.  If.,  and  4V>  billion  shingles.  Then  a 
gradual  decline  began  to  7.6  billion  feet  in 

1893.  6%  billion  feet  in  1894,  rising  once 
more  to  over  7  billion  in  1895,  and  reaching 
the  lowest  output  in  1896,  with  5%  billion 
feet;  shingle  production  declining  similarly 
to  1*4  billion,  which,  translated  into  board 
measure,  raises  the  requirements  for  that 
year  to  little  less  than  7%  billion  feet. 
This  decline  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
any  giving  out  of  the  supply,  but  might  have 
been  due,  and  probably  was  due,  to  business 
depression  generally  and  to  the  competition 
of  other  kinds  of  lumber  and  shingles. 

The  total  output  of  white  pine  in  1890. 
before  the  maximum  was  reached  and  when 
the  cut  of  the  northwest  was  recorded  for 
lumber  and  shingles  as  a  little  over  9  billion 
feet,  was  placed  by  tho.  competent  agent 
of  the  eleventh  census  in  charge  of  the 
statistics  of  lumber  manufacture  at  11.3 
billion  feet  of  white  pine  and  Norway  pine, 
or  about  25  per  cent  as  coming  from  other 
regions,  while  hemlock,  spruce  and  rir  were 
estimated  as  furnishing  7.9  billion  feet,  so 
that  our  requirements  of  these  classes  of 
timber  may  for  ordinary  years  be  placed  in 
round  numbers  at  20  billion  feet. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  duration  of 
supplies  it  can,  as  stated  before,  be  rea- 
sonably done  only  by  considering  at  the 
same  time  all  supplies  of  a  similar  nature— 
namely,  of  the  white  pine.  Norway  pine, 
spruce  and  hemlock  at  least,  which  can 
be  and  are  used  more  or  less  interchange- 
ably, and  will  be  still  more  so  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  meet  our  immense  requirements 
for  this  class  of  material.  That  these  re- 
quirements are  not  to  remain  stationary, 
but  have  a  tendency  to  increase,  may  be 
seen  from  the  development  of  the  wood-pulp 
industry. 

While  in  1881  the  daily  capacity  of  wood- 
pulp  mills  was  less  than  750.000  pounds,  it 
had  more  than  doubled  in  1887,  and  then 
increased  steadily,  doubling  almost  every 
three  or  four  years,  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

1887   1.687.900 

}?88   2.153.500 

H89   3.474.100 

1890   4.012.200 

1891   4,497.200 

1892   5.136.300 

MW   6,495,400 

1894   7,231.900 

1895   9,027,000 


This  last  figure  may  be  conservatively 
estimated  to  correspond  to  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  probably  800,000,000  feet,  B.  M., 
of  material. 

There  was  imported  from  1891  to  1S96  wood 
pulp  to  the  value  of  $10,337,659,  as  follows: 

1891   $1.902.6S9  1895   984.692 

1892   1,820,143  1896   1.056,704 

1893   2.908,884,   

1894   1,664,547]       Total...  $10,337.659> 

SUPPLIES. 

While  the  above  figure  of  20  billion  feet, 
B.  M.,  gives  a  fair  idea  as  to  average  con- 
sumption, which  may  vary  perhaps  by  10 
per  cent  one  way  or  the  other,  we  are  much 
less  certain  as  to  supplies  standing. 

For  Minnesota  the  chief  fire  warden  of 
the  state  has  attempted  a  canvass,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  indicate  nearly  18  bil- 
lion feet  as  standing  in  the  state,  including 
Norway  pine,  the  estimate  having  been 
made  for  1895.  This  has  been  criticised  by 
competent  judges  as  much  too  high;  never- 
theless, adding  the  estimates  of  all  other 
kinds  of  coniferous  wood,  some  of  which  as 
yet  remains  unused,  it  is  thought  that  a 
statement  in  round  numbers  of  20  billion 
feet  of  coniferous  wood  in  Minnesota  fit  for 
lumbering,  though  large,  would  be  reason- 
ably enough  near  the  truth  for  our  purposes 
in  forecasting  the  probabilities. 

For  Wisconsin  official  data  are  entirely 
lacking:  an  estimate  of  10  billion  as  the 
maximum  stand  of  white  pine  and  Norway 
pine  has  been  made  by  a  competent  lum- 
berman. As  there  is  considerable  hemlock 
and  other  coniferous  wood  in  the  state,  and 
as  it  is  preferable  to  overstate,  we  may 
treble  this  amount  and  take  30  billion  feet, 
a  probable  overstatement  of  50  per  cent,  as 
the  maximum  amount  of  coniferous  timber 
fit  for  lumbering  standing  in  the  state,  i 

For  Michigan  a  canvass  from  township 
to  township  has  been  made  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  of  the  state  for  1896.  which 
develops  an  area  of  2^4  million  acres  in 
pine  and  hemlock.  If  the  average  stand  per 
acre,  which  the  census  of  1890  showed  as> 
6,000  feet  for  white  pine,  is  applied  to  the 
whole  area,  the  amount  of  timber  standing 
would  be  15  billion  feet,  which  for  safety  we 
may  increase  by  20  per  cent,  or,  say,  18  bil- 
lion feet,  of  which  6  billion  would  be  white 
pine.  This,  too,  is  supposed  to  overstate 
the  conditions  by  50  per  cent. 

For  Pennsylvania  the  partial  returns  of 
the  commissioner  of  forestry  would  make 
an  estimate  of  10  billion  feet  of  pine  and 
hemlock  appear  highly  extravagant.  In  a 
private  communication  he  estimates  the 
standing  timber  of  white  pine  at  500  million r 
of  spruce  at  70  million,  and  of  hemlock  at 
5,000  million  feet,  B.  M. 

For  New  York,  without  much  basis,  5- 
billion  may  be  allowed  as  an  extravagant 
figure,  with  a  cut  of  not  less  than  500  million 
feet;  another  3  billion  for  New  Hampshire; 
•and,  with  a  closer  estimate,  based  on  figures 
given  by  the  forest  commissioner  of  Maine, 
that  state  may  be  given  at  best  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  billion  feet  of  spruce,  pine  and* 
hemlock. 

In  Maine  the  white  pine  is  long  since  re- 
duced to  a  small  proportion  of  the  conifer- 
ous wood  standing.  The  spruce  country  is 
confined  to  the  elevated  northern  half  of 
the  state,  north  of  a  line  from  the  White 
mountains  to  Mars  hill,  with  a  spruce-bear- 
ing area  of  probably  less  than  6.000  square 
miles.   Tke  stand  en  the  tw©  main  spruce- 
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producing  drainage  basins,  the  Kennebec 
and  Androscoggin,  has  been  estimated  at 
round  5,000  million  feet,  B.  M.,  with  a  pres- 
ent cut  of  round  350  million  feet.  Partial 
statistics  of  the  cut  would  indicate  a  total 
cut  of  coniferous  woods  in  Maine  of  not  far 
from  500  million  feet  in  1895  and  preceding 
years. 

In  all  these  estimates  of  standing  timber 
the  writer  of  the  report  has  leaned  toward 
extravagance  rather  than  understatement, 
ami  thus  the  total  is  found  to  add  up  100 
billion  feet  of  coniferous  growth  in  the 
northern  states,  of  which  less  than  half  is 

Sine,  to  satisfy  a  cut  of  at  least  18  to  20 
illion  feet  per  annum. 
The  writer  of  the  report  does  not  say 
that  in  less  than  six  years  every  stick  of 
pine,  spruce  and  hemlock  will  be  cut,  for 
such  figures  as  these  do  not  admit  of  mathe- 
matical deductions;  but  the  gravity  of  the 
question  of  supply  is  certainly  apparent. 
Even  doubling  the  estimates  it  is  found 
that,  with  the  present  rate  and  method  of 
cutting,  ten  years  will  have  exhausted  our 
virgin  timber  of  these  classes.  We  should 
add  that  much  more  intimate  knowledge 
exists  now  regarding  these  supplies  than 
was  possible  in  1880,  when  much  of  the 
country  was  still  unopened  and  unknown. 

The  southern  pines,  to  be  sure,  will  enter 
more  largely  into  competition,  as  will  also 
the  cypress  and  other  coniferous  woods  of 
the  south. 

The  entire  region  within  which  pines  occur 
in  the  south  in  merchantable  condition  com- 
prises about  230  000  square  miles,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  147  million  acres;  for  land 
in  farms,  10  million  acres  must  be  deducted, 
and  allowing  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the 
remainder  as  representing  pine  lands  (the 
other  to  hard  woods),  we  would  have  about 
90  million  acres  on  which  pine  may  occur. 
An  average  growth  of  3,000  feet  per  acre— 
an  extravagant  figure  when  referred  to  such 
an  area— would  make  the  possible  stand 
270  billion  feet,  provided  it  was  in  virgin 
condition  and  not  largely  cut  out  or  culled. 
Altogether,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached 
that,  adding  all  other  coniferous  wood  in 
the  south,  an  estimate  of  300  billion  feet 
would  be  extravagant,  which,  added  to  the 
northern  supply  of  coniferous  wood,  gives 
a  total  supply  of  400  billion  feet  to  draw 
from  in  the  eastern  United  States;  and  as 
the  entire  cut  of  these  classes  of  wood 
appears  now  to  be  not  less  than  25  billion 
feet  a  year,  and  probably  is  nearer  30  billion, 
it  may  be  stated  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  not  fifteen  to  twenty  years' 
supply  of  coniferous  timber  can  be  on  hand 
in  the  eastern  states. 

In  1886  the  writer  of  the  report  ventured  a 
statement  that  there  were  600  billion  feet 
of  coniferous  growth  in  the  eastern  states; 
the  cut  was  then  estimated  at  12  billion 
feet.  If  an  average  cut  of  20  billion  for 
the  last  ten  years  be  allowed,  which  is  rea- 
sonable, the  present  estimate  of  400  billion 
standing  would  lend  color  to  the  approxi- 
mate correctness  of  those  figures. 

If  the  inquiry  is  extended  to  the  conifer- 
ous growth  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  in 
spite  of  the  distance  must  finally  come  to 
our  aid,  only  partial  comfort  will  be  found. 
The  present  estimate  of  1,000  billion  feet 
standing  has  been  by  competent  judges  de- 
clared extravagant.  The  annual  cut  on  the 
Pacific  coast  approaches  certainly  4  billion 
feet,  hence,  adding  these  figures  to  those 
obtained  for  the  east,  with  1,400  billion  feet 
standing  at  best,  and  a  cut  of  at  least  30  . 


billion  feet  per  annum,  there  would  appear 
to  be,  under  most  favorable  contingencies, 
not  more  than  forty  to  fifty  years  of  this 
most  necessary  part  of  our  wood  supply  in 
sight  if  the  same  lavishness  in  the  use  of 
it  is  continued. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  some  nfcw  growth 
and  reproduction  going  on.  The  probability 
as  to  the  former  is  that  decay  and  destruc- 
tion by  fire  offset  the  accretion  on  the  old 
timber  of  coniferous  growth,  and  no  one 
familiar  with  our  forest  conditions  and  pres- 
ent methods  will  indulge  in  a  hope  that  the 
reproduction  and  young  growth  can  ma- 
terially change  the  results.  Long  before 
any  new  reproduction  can  have  attained  log 
size  we  will  have  got  rid  of  the  virgin 
supplies. 

ECONOMY. 

There  is,  then,  only  the  possible  alterna- 
tive of  supplying  ourselves  from  other  coun- 
tries, or  of  curtailing  our  cut.  In  this  latter 
regard  the  possibility  is  large.  Not  only 
can  a  much  closer  utilization  of  the  stand- 
ing timber  be  practiced,  but  a  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  same  is  reasonably  to  be 
expected. 

As.  will  appear  from  the  figures  given, 
this  country  consumes  of  coniferous  wood 
somewhat  over  400  feet,  B.  M.,  per  capita, 
while  England,  which  probably  has  the 
lowest  per  capita  consumption  of  wood 
among  civilized  nations,  being  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  importation,  is  able 
to  get  along  with  one-third  that  amount, 
and  Germany's  consumption  remains  below 
150  feet,  B.  M.,  per  capita  of  all  kinds  of 
sizeable  wood.  The  margin  within  which, 
therefore,  we  can  curtail  our  requirement 
is  large  enough  to  lengthen  out  our  supplies 
considerably. 

CANADIAN  SUPPLIES. 

As  to  importations,  there  is  practically 
only  one  country  from  which  such  timber 
can  be  obtained— Canada. 

The  statistician  of  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1895 
estimated  the  white  pine  standing  at  37.3 
billion  feet,  with  an  annual  cut  of  nearly 
2  billion  feet,  including  spars,  masts,  shin- 
gles, etc.,  which,  as  will  readily  be  seen, 
cannot  materially  change  the  position  stated 
before— namely,  that  the  next  decade  must 
witness  the  practical  exhaustion  of  tuja 
greatest  lumber  staple.  Even  allowing  10 
billion  feet  of  merchantaole  spruce  which 
may  be  found  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  such  allowance  cannot  appreciably 
retard  this  exhaustion,  since  the  total  an- 
nual cut  of  Canadian  coniferous  wood  ex- 
ceeds 5  billion  feet.  Fifty  per  cent  may 
be  readily  added  to  the  estimates  of  stand- 
ing timber  in  eastern  Canada,  thus  assum- 
ing 75  billion  feet  as  on  hand,  and  still 
Canada's  cut  alone  will  exhaust  her  re- 
sources in  fifteen  years,  and  this  country 
will  assist  her  to  get  rid  of  it  in  less  time. 

So  far  the  importations  from  Canada,  al- 
though rapidly  increasing,  have  been  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  our  home  con- 
sumption. The  importations  of  all  kinds  of 
forest  products  and  wood  manufactures  have 
been  hardly  ovfr  1  per  cent  of  our  own 
production,  and  if  we  confine  the  inquiry 
to  couiferous  material  only  the  proportion 
of  the  importation  of  this  class  of  materials 
rises  to  hardly  5  per  cent  of  our  home  pro- 
duction of  the  same  kinds. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CONIFEROUS  PRODUCTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  UNITED  STATES. 
(In  millions  of  feet.  B.  M.,  rounded  off.) 


Coniferous  Products. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Logs— 

5.0 
23.0 
74.0 

5.9 
21.0 
127.0 

5.2 
17.9 
277.9 

2.2 
25.0 
212.2 

4.8 
15.2 
157.7 

Lumber— 

102.0 

53.0 
38.7 
651.4 
.2 
33.4 

153.9 

51.0 
89.4 
759.1 

301.0 

42.5 
42.8 
1,018.3 

239.4 

44.2 
44.0 
549.5 

177.7 

48.8 

52.3 
720.5 

40.3 

30.5 

05.8 

45.7 

30.0 

02.6 

61.5 

70.3 

100.0 

806.7 

1.001.8 

1,201.6 

779.8 

967.3 

908.7 

1,155.7 

1,502.0 

1,019.2 

3,145.0 

To  arrive  at  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  so  far  drawn  on  our  neigh- 
bors for  coniferous  supplies,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  in  the  following  table  to  segre- 
gate from  the  trade  and  navigation  reports 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  those  items 
which  have  reference  to  this  discussion, 


translating  into  board  measure  approxi- 
mately the  returns  given  in  other  measures. 
These  figures  are  probably  somewhat  below 
the  truth,  but  are  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  present  purpose,  and  are,  moreover,  the 
only  ones  available; 


LOGS  IMPORTED  FROM  CANADA. 


YEARS. 


Pine  Logs. 


Quan- 
tify. M 
feet- 


Value. 


Price 
per  M 
feet. 


Spruce  Logs. 


Quan- 
tity, M 
feet. 


Value. 


Price 
per  M 
feet. 


Hemlock  Logs. 


Quan- 
tity, M 
feet. 


V&lue. 


Price 
perM 
feet. 


1884.. 
1885.. 
1886. . 
1887.. 


1890.. 


1893., 
1894., 


1896.. 


974 
380 
2,809 
6,350 
468 
10,839 
32,144 
36,099 
73,903 
127,084 
277,947 
212,231 
157,400 


$8,012 
2,300 
24,452 
49,242 
3,875 
94,287 
201,626 
313,281 
651,540 
1,056,355 
2,359,951 
1,800,319 
1,423,489 


$8.23 
6.05 
8.52 
7.75 
8.28 
8.70 
8.14 
8.54 
8.81 
8.32 
8.49 
8.77 
9.06 


6,820 
11,165 
17,541 
17,526 
20,714 
20,360 
26,073 
28.494 
23,404 
21,103 
17,926 
25,095 
15,182 


$31,793 
49,449 
81,874 
88,773 
99,450 
137,298 
156,898 
158,334 
141,168 
323,254 
107,250 
90,990 
86,075 


$4.66 
4.43 
4.67 
5.05 
4.80 
6.74 
6.02 
5.50 
6.02 
5.84 
6.00 
3.64 
5.67 


4,818 
3,629 
6,881 
4,206 
4,512 
6,420 
2,952 
2,210 
5,057 
5,880 
5,217 
2,217 
4,761 


$19,168 
14,752 
28,076 
17,447 
18,383 
24,261 
12,288 

9,802 
21,426 
26,036 
19,713 

9,017 
18,607 


$3.98 
4.07 
4.08 
4.15 
4.07 
3.78 
4.17 
4.44 
4.24 
4.43 
3.77 
4.06 
3.90 


It  will  be  seen  that  each  six-year  period 
shows  an  increase  and  that  the  exports  of 
the  last  three  years  were  only  25  per  cent 
lower  than  those  of  the  six  preceding  years. 
The  largest  imports  were  recorded  for  1894, 
when  nearly  l1/^  billion  feet  partly  manufac- 
tured coniferous  wood  and  300  million  feet 
of  logs  of  conifers  were  imported.  This  lat- 
ter importation  increased  steadily  up  to 
that  time,  furnishing  raw  material  mainly 
to  our  Michigan  mills,  whose  home  supply  is 
largely  gone. 

In  the  importation  of  logs  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  they  increased  in  quantity 
without  reference  to  the  existence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  export  duty  which  the  Cana- 
dian government  imposed  in  1886  and  abol- 
ished in  1891  and  the  price  per  thousand  feet 
also  seems  uninfluenced.  The  necessity  for 
these  supplies  to  our  mills,  especially  the 


mills  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  district,  be- 
gan to  assert  itself  in  1886,  the  very  year 
the  export  duty  was  imposed  to  prevent,  if 

Eossible,  these  exports  of  raw  material,  and 
as  grown  constantly,  the  decline  in  1895 
and  1896  simply  marking  the  general  busi- 
ness depression. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  statements 
that  our  virgin  coniferous  supplies  must 
share  the  fate  which  the  buffalo  has  experi- 
enced unless  a  practical  application  of  ra- 
tional forestry  methods  and  a  more  eco- 
nomic use  of  supplies  is  presently  inaugu- 
rated. Since  coniferous  wood  represents  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  our  entire  lumber 
wood  consumption,  and  its  reproduction  re- 
quires more  care  and  longer  time  than  that 
of  hard  woods,  the  urgency  of  changing 
methods  in  its  use  and  treatment  will  be 
apparent. 
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Miles. 


28,246 
24,841 
22,0!)6 
20,903 
18,6(14 
9,088 
7.548 
5,738 
3,445 
2,160 
1,927 
1,604 
1,454 
1,409 

1,249 
1,072 
569 
336 
68 


Countries. 
Europe—- 

Germany  —  Prussia,   16,688;  other 
OGwnau  states,  11.558  

France   

Russia  and  Finland  

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  

Austria-Hungary   

Italy   !  

Spain   

Sweden  

Belgium   

Switzerland   

Netherlands   

Roumania   

Portugal   

Denmark  

European    Turkey.    Bulgaria  and 

Roumelia   

Norway   

Greece   

Servia   

Islands— Malta,  Jersey,  Man  

Total  Europe   152,417 

North  America- 
United  States   182.7:6 

Canada  and  Newfoundland   16,134 

Mexico    6,990 

Central  America   621 


Total  North  America. 
South  America- 
Argentine  Republic  

Brazil   

Chile   

Uruguay   

Peru   

Venezuela   

Bolivia   

U.  S.  of  Colombia  

Ecuador   

British  Guiana  

Paraguay   

Cuba  

Dominica   

Other  islands  


206,521 

8,675 
7,496 
1,967 
1,119 
1,036 
634 
621 
281 
186 
22 
157 
1,075 
71 
457 


Total  South  America   23,797 


Asia — 

British  India  

Japan   

Russia   

Dutch  India  

Asia  Minor  

Ceylon   

Siam,  Malay  and  Port  India. 
Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  etc.. 

China   

Persia   


18,777 
2,237 
1.895 
1,222 
1,100 
'271 
227 
201 
124 
34 


Total  Asia  , 

Africa- 
Cape  Colony  

Algiers  and  Tunis  

Egypt   

Orange  Free  State  

South  African  Republic  

Natal   

Congo,  Senegal,  Mozambique,  etc. 

Total  Africa  

Australia- 
New  Zealand  

Victoria   

New  South  Wales  

South  Australia  

Queensland   

Tasmania   


26,088 

2,440 
2,029 
1,259 
621 
615 
399 
777 

'  8,140 

2,161 
3,071 
2,610 
1.880 
2,378 
474 


West  Australia. 
Hawaii   


1,149 
71 


Total  Australia,  etc   13,794 

Recapitulation— 

Europe    152,417 

America    230,318 

Asia    26,088 

Africa    8,140 

Australia    13,794 


Total    430,757 

The  proportion  of  railway  mileage  to  ter- 
ritory and  population  differs  w  idely  and  af- 
fords some  noteworthy  extremes  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  ensuing  tabulation,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  the  leading  railway  coun- 
tries: 

Miles  Miles  per  Miles  per 

Of  100  sq.  10,000 

railway,  miles,  inhabits. 


Belgium   T   3,445 

Great  Britain   20,903 

Netherlands    1,927 

Germany    28,246 

Switzerland    2,160 

France    24,841 

Italy    9,088 

United   States  182,776 

Canada    16,134 

Mexico    6,990 

British  India   18,777 

Argentine  Republic.  8,675 
Australia    13,795 


29.1 
16.6 
13.5 
13.6 
13.1 
11.5 
7.8 
5.8 
.4 
.7 
.9 
.7 
.6 


5.4 
5.3 
3.8 
5.5 
7.2 
6.4 
2.9- 
26.1 
31.8 
6.0 
.6 
19.1 
32.4 


RAILWAYS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1896. 
The  ninth  statistical  report  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission,  being  the  com- 
plete report  for  the  above-named  period,  was 
issued  Sept.  30,  1897,  and  the  following  is  an 
abstract: 

MILEAGE. 

The  total  railway  mileage  in  the  United 
States  on  June  30,  1896,  was  182,776.63  miles, 
there  being  an  increase  of  2,119.16  miles,  or 
1.17  per  cent,  during  the  year.  California 
shows  an  increase  of  202.05  miles;  Florida, 
125.84  miles;  Georgia,  233.77  miles;  Louisi- 
ana, 130.17  miles;  Michigan,  140.53  miles; 
Minnesota,  110.43  miles;  Ohio,  111.06  miles; 
Pennsylvania,  168.18  miles;  Texas,  144. 79* 
miles;  Wisconsin,  115.25  miles,  and  Indian 
territory,  181.66  miles.  The  increase  in 
mileage  in  the  other  states  and  territories  in 
which  an  increase  has  occurred  is  less  than 
100  miles.  The  aggregate  length  of  railway 
mileage,  including  all  tracks,  on  June  30, 
1896,  was  240,129.12  miles,  the  increase  being 
3,234.86  miles.  The  length  of  second  track 
was  10,685.16  miles;  of  third  track,  990.45 
miles;  of  fourth  track,  764.15  miles.  The 
mileage  of  yard  track  and  sidings  was  44,- 
912.73  miles. 

In  the  report  it  is  stated  that  on  June  30, 
1896,  there  were  151  roads  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  a  net  decrease  of  eighteen  being 
shown  in  the  number  of  receiverships  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
length  of  operated  mileage  represented  by 
these  151  roads  was  30,475.39  miles,  the  cor- 
responding mileage  on  June  30,  1895,  being 
37,855.80  miles.  Of  the  roads  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  on  June  30,  twenty-eight  operated 
a  mileage  greater  than  COO  miles  and  twen- 
ty-six operated  a  mileage  between  100  and 
300  miles.  The  capital  stock  represented  by 
the  railways  controlled  by  receivers  on  June 
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30  1896,  was  $742,597,698  and  the  funded  debt 
w  as  $999,733,766.  As  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  1895,  the  figures  given 
show  a  decrease  of  over  $183,000,000  in  capi- 
tal stock  and  $319,000,000  in  funded  debt. 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 
The  number  of  railway  corporations  on 
June  30,  1896,  in  the  United  States  was  1.9S5. 
Of  this  number  1.008  maintained  operating 
accounts,  782  being  classed  as  independent 
operating  roads  and  226  as  subsidiary  oper- 
ating roads.  Of  the  roads  operated  under- 
lease or  other  agreement  324  received  a  fixed 
money  rental  and  192  a  contingent  money 
rental;  262  roads  were  assigned  for  operation 
under  forms  of  agreement  not  easily  class- 
ifiable. 

The  operated  mileage  affected  by  reorgan- 
ization and  other  corporate  changes  during 
the  vear  ended  June  30,  1896,  was  13.271.31 
miles,  of  which  11,734.85  miles  pertained  to 
reorganized  roads. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  in  service 
on  June  30,  1896,  was  35,950,  or  251  more  than 
on  the  same  date  of  the  preceding  year.  Of 
this  number  9,943  were  passenger  locomo- 
tives, 20.351  were  freight  locomotives,  5,161 
were  switching  locomotives  and  495  were  un- 
classified. The  number  of  cars  of  all  classes 
in  service  was  1.297,649,  indicating  an  in- 
crease of  27,088  cars  during  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1896.  The  number  of  cars  assigned 
to  the  freight  service  increased  25,768,  being 
1,221,887. 

From  summaries  in  the  report  indicating 
the  density  of  equipment  and  its  efficiency 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight,  it  appears  that  the  railways  in  the 
United  States  employ  twenty  locomotives 
xind  713  cars  per  100  miles  of  line.  Referring 
to  the  country  at  large,  it  is  shown  that 
51,471  passengers  were  carried  and  1,312,381 
passenger  miles  accomplished  per  passenger 
locomotive.  It  is  also  shown  that  37.634  tons 
of  freight  were  carried  and  4,684.210  ton- 
miles  accomplished  per  freight  locomotive. 
The  number  of  passenger  cars  per  1,000,000 
passengers  carried  during  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1806,  was  sixty-four  and  the  num- 
ber of  freight  cars  per  1,000.000  tons  of 
freight  carried  was  1.595.  This  average, 
however,  docs  not  include  the  freight  cars 
owned  bv  outside  parties,  for  the  use  of 
which  the  railways  paid  nearly  $12,000,000. 
The  total  of  equipment,  including  in  the 
term  locomotives  and  cars,  on  June  30,  1896, 
was  1,333.599.  Of  this  number  448.854  were 
fitted  with  train  brakes  and  545,583  with  au- 
tomatic couplers. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  number  of  men  employed  by  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  on  June  30, 
1896,  shows  an  increase  of  41,586,  being 
826,620,  which,  assigned  on  a  mileage  basis, 
gives  454  men  per  100  miles  of  line.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  vear  ended 
June  30,  1893,  were  873,602  and  515.  The  as- 
signment of  employes  corresponding  to  the 
four  main  divisions  of  the  classification  of 
operating  expenses  was  as  follows:  Gen- 
eral administration,  31.792;  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures.  243.627;  maintenance 
of  equipment,  167,850;  conducting  transpor- 
tation, 373,747;  unclassified,  9.609. 

For  the  first  time  a  summary  showing 
the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  the 
several  classes  of  railway  employes  is  pre- 
sented in  this  report.  It  includes  the  com- 
pensation of  over  99  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployes for  1895  and  1896.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  money  paid  in  wages  and  sala- 


ries for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  was 
$468,824,531,  or  60.65  per  cent  of  the  total 
operating  expenses  of  railways.  The  ag- 
gregate compensation  for  1895  was  $445,508,- 
261.  or  61.38  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
expenses. 

CAPITALIZATION  AND  VALUATION  OF 
RAILWAY  PROPERTY. 
The  amount  of  railway  capital  on  June  30, 
1896,  was  $10,566,865,771,  which,  assigned  on 
a  mileage  basis,  shows  a  capital  of  $59,610 
per  mile  of  line.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  these  figures  do  not  include  cur- 
rent liabilities,  which,  if  included  as  a  part 
of  capital,  as  in  former  years,  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  outstanding  capital 
about  $613,000,000,  making  the  amount  per 
mile  of  line  $63,068.  The  amount  of  capital 
Stock  was  $5,226,527,269,  of  which  $4,256,- 
570,577  was  common  stock  and  $969,956,692 
preferred  stock.  The  funded  debt  \vas  $5,- 
340.338,502,  consisting  of  bonds,  $4,517,872,063; 
miscellaneous  obligations,  $457,735,531;  in- 
come bonds,  $314. 425. 977,  and  equipment  trust 
obligations,  $50,304,931.  The  amount  of  stock 
paying  no  dividend  was  $3,667,503,194,  or 
70.17  per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding.  The 
amount  of  funded  debt,  not  including  equip- 
ment trust  obligations,  which  paid  no  in- 
terest, was  $860,559,442.  Of  the  stock  paying 
dividends.  1.68  per  cent  of  the  total  stock 
outstanding  paid  from  3  to  4  per  cent;  5.55 
per  cent  of  this  stock  paid  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,  6.82  per  cent  paid  from  5  to  6  per  cent, 
3.91  per  cent  paid  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  and 
4.37  per  cent  paid  from  7  to  8  per  cent.  The 
total  amount  of  dividends  was  $87,603,371, 
which  would  be  produced  by  an  average  of 
5.62  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  stock  on 
which  some  dividend  was  declared.  The 
amount  of  bonds  paying  no  interest  was 
$515,029,668,  or  11.40  per  cent;  of  miscel- 
laneous  obligations.  $68,918,680,  or  15.05  per 
cent,  and  of  income  bonds,  $276,611,094,  or 
87.96  per  cent. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAYS. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  was  511,772,737, 
being  an  increase  of  4,351,375  as  compared 
with  the  year  ended  June  30,  1895.  That 
year,  however,  showed  a  decrease  of  33,266,- 
837  as  compared  with  1894.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  one  mile  during  the 
year  was  13.049,007,233,  showing  an  increase 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of 
860.560,962.  The  corresponding  decrease  of 
the  year  1894  was  2,100.999,622.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of 
line— that  is,  the  figures  indicating  the 
density  of  passenger  traffic  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1896— was  71,705,  an  increase 
of  3,133  in  this  item  being  shown.  The  cor- 
responding decrease  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  1895  was  12,761.  The  number  of  tons  of 
freight  carried  during  the  year  under  con- 
sideration was  765,891,385.  This  is  the 
largest  tonnage  ever  reported  for  railways 
in  the  United  States.  The  increase  during 
the  year  was  69,130.214.  The  number  of 
tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  was  95,328,- 
360.278,  there  being  an  increase  of  10,100,- 
844.387.  The  density  of  freight  traffic  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  car- 
ried one  mile  per  mile  of  line,  which  was 
523.832.  These  figures,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  show  an  in- 
crease of  44.342  ton-miles  per  mile  of  line. 
EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ended' June  30, 
!  1896,  were  $1,150,169,376,  having  increased  in 
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comparison  with  the  previous  year  $74,797,- 
914.  The  sources  of  the  income  comprised  in 
gross  earnings  from  operation  during  the 
year  were:  Passenger  revenue,  $266,562,533; 
increase,  $14,316,353;  mail,  $32,379,819;  in- 
crease, $1,410,073;  express,  $24,880,383;  in- 
crease $595,875;  other  earnings,  passenger 
service,  $6,691,279;  increase,  $576,493;  freight 
-revenue,  $786,615,837;  "ncrease,  $56,622,375; 
other  earnings,  freight  service,  $3,885,890;  de- 
crease $254,960;  unclassified,  $579,398.  The 
expenses  of  operation  for  the  year  covered hy 
the  report  were  $772,989,014,  being  greater  by 
$47,268,629  than  the  preceding  year.  The  op- 
erating expenses  were  assigned  as  follows: 
Maintenance  of  way  and  structures.  $160,- 
344,950;  increase,  $16,368,606;  maintenance  of 
equipment,  $133,381,998;  increase,  $19,593,289; 
conducting  transportation,  $442,217,582;  in- 
crease, $11,068,619;  general  expenses,  $36,083.- 
285;  increase,  $176,268;  unclassified,  $961,229. 
A  comparative  summary  giving  a  detailed 
analysis  of  operating  expenses  for  1896  and 
1895  appears  in  the  report. 

The  income  from  operation— that  is,  the 
amount  of  gross  earnings  remaining  after 
the  deduction  of  operating  expenses— was 
$377,180,332,  which  exceeds  the  corresponding 
item  for  1895  by  $27,529,285.  The  income 
from  other  sources,  mainly  from  leases  and 
investments,  was  $129,0247731,  which,  added 
to  the  income  from  operation,  makes  a  total 
income  of  $506,205,063.  The  total  deductions 
from  income  were  $416,573,137,  so  that  the 
net  income  out  of  which  dividends  and  sur- 
plus were  declared  was  $89,631,926.  This 
amount  is  $33,515,667  larger  than  the  corre- 
sponding one  for  the  previous  year.  The 
dividends  declared  were  $87,603,371,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $1,534,169,  after  the  satisfaction 
of  adjustment  claims  amounting  to  $494,386. 
This  small  amount  of  surplus,  however, 
shows  an  improvement,  since  the  results 
of  railway  operations  during  the  years  1895 
and  1894  showed  deficits  of  $29,845,241  and 
$45,851,294,  respectively. 

An  analysis  of  the  total  deductions  from 


income,  $416,573,137,  shows  that  they  were 
composed  of  the  following  Items:  Salaries 
and  maintenance  of  organization,  $545,468; 
interest  on  funded  debt,  $249,624,177;  inter- 
est on  interest-bearing  current  liabilities, 
$8,469,063;  rents  paid  for  lease  of  road, 
$92,972,322;  taxes,  $39,970,791;  permanent 
improvements,  $5,162,240;  other  deductions, 
$19,829,076. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

The  statistics  submitted  show  that  the 
number  of  railway  employes  killed  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  was  1,861, 
and  the  number  injured  was  29,969.  These 
figures  indicate  an  increase  of  50  in  the  num- 
ber killed  and  of  4,273  in  the  number  in- 
jured as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  of  passengers  killed  was  181, 
and  the  number  of  passengers  injured  2,873, 
being  an  increase  or  11  in  the  number  killed 
and  of  498  in  the  number  injured.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  other  than  employes  and 
passengers  killed  ...  as  4,406,  and  the  num- 
ber injured  5,845.  These  figures  include 
casualties  to  persons  reported  as  trespass- 
ers, of  whom  3,811  were  killed  and  4,468  were 
injured.  From  summaries  showing  the  ratio 
of  casualties  it  is  found  that  for  every  444 
men  employed  on  railways  1  was  killed, 
and  for  every  28  men  employed  1  was  in- 
jured. A  similar  comparison  as  to  train- 
men shows  that  1  trainman  was  killed  for 
each  152  trainmen  employed,  and  that  1 
trainman  was  injured  for  each  10  trainmen 
employed.  The  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried for  1  passenger  killed  was  2,827,474, 
and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  for 
1  passenger  injured  was  178,132.  As  show- 
ing in  another  way  the  immunity  of  pas- 
sengers from  accidents,  the  report  gives 
ratios  based  upon  the  number  of  miles  trav- 
eled, from  which  it  appears  that  72,093,963 
passenger-miles  were  accomplished  for  every 
passenger  killed,  and  4,541,945  passenger- 
miles  for  every  passenger  injured. 
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The  latest  edition  of  the  "Repertoire  Gen- 
erale  de  la  Marine  Marchande,"  published  by 
the  Bureau  Veritas,  contains  the  usual  gen- 
eral summary  of  the  steamships  belonging 
to  the  different  maritime  nations  and  meas- 
uring 100  tons  gross  and  upward,  as  also  the 
accustomed  list  of  sailing  vessels  measuring 
fifty  tons  net  and  upward,  and  likewise  a 
list  of  the  smaller  vessels  which  are  classed 
in  the  Veritas  Register.  The  following  ta- 
ble showTs  the  number  of  steamers  of  over 
100  tons  and  the  collective  gross  tonnage  be- 
longing to  the  sixteen  principal  maritime 
nations— that  is,  whose  aggregate  gross 
steam  tonnage  surpasses  100,000  tons: 

Steamers.  Gross  tons 
Great  Britain  and  colonies.  5,690  10,245,577 

Germany    831  1,360,472 

France    532  933,244 

United  States   477  761.707 

Spain    365  519,315 

Norway    551  494,612 

Italy    222  344,523 

Holland    204  320,794 

Japan    267  313,563 

Russia    314  277,302 

Austria-Hungary    156  254,269 

Denmark    265  248,773 

Sweden    427  233,777 

Greece    107  144,975 

Brazil    314  139,305 

Belgium    66  139,300 


Besides  the  steam  tonnage  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  table  there  are  2,667  small  steam- 
ers (below  100  tons),  measuring  altogether 
415,069  tons  gross.  The  number  of  existing 
steamers  whose  measurement  is  between 
5,000  and  6,000  tons  is  131;  between  6,000  and 
8.000  tons,  59;  those  over  8,000  tons,  25,  and 
of  these  eight  are  of  more  than  10,000  ton- 
nage, viz.,  the  Campania,  Friedrich  der 
Grosse,  Georgic,  Lucania,  New  York,  Paris, 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  The  general  total 
of  the  steamers  of  over  100  tons  is  given  in 
the  Repertoire  as  11,155,  representing  17,089,- 
596  tons  gross  and  10,761,025  tons  net.  The 
sailing  tonnage  is  divided  among  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  nations  as  follows,  thirteen 
nations  possessing  sailing  tonnage  of  over 
100,000  tons: 

Ships.      Net  tons. 
Great  Britain  and  colonies.  8,726  3,267,625 

United  States   3,881  1,358,467 

Norway    2,801  1,176,174 

Germany    1,096  566,973- 

Italy    1,692  472,002 

Russia    1,753  363, 046- • 

Sweden    1,444  285,665 

Prance    1,425  252,940 

Greece    1,059  246,196- 

Turkey    1,247  241,096 

Spain    1,115  167,143 

Denmark    795  149,843 

Holland    642  139,649 
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[Prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.] 


Countries. 


Standard. 


Monetary  unit. 


Value 
Oct.  U  1897. 


Argentina  

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

British  possessions,  N.  A.  (except 
Newfoundland)  

Central  American  States- 
Costa  Rica  I 

Guatemala  I 

Honduras  \ 

Nicaragua  I 

Salvador  J 

Chile  


China  . 


Colombia  

Cuba  

Denmark  

Ecuador  

Egypt  

Fm  hind  

France  

German  empire. 

Great  Britain  

Greece  

Haiti  

India  

Italy   

Japan. .   

Liberia  

Mexico  

Netherlands  

Newfoundland . . 

Norway  

Persia  

Peru  

Portugal  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Tripoli  

Turkey  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  


Gold  and  silver 

Gold  

Gold  and  silver 

Silver  

Gold  

Gold  

Silver  

Gold  and  silver 


Silver. 


Silver  

Gold  and  silver. . 

Gold  

Silver  

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  and  silver. . 

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  silver. , 

Silver  

Gold  and  silver. , 
Gold  and  silver*, 

Gold  

Silver  

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold  

Gold  

Silver  

Silver  

Gold  

Silverf  


Gold  and  silver. . 

Gold  

Gold  and  silver. , 

Silver  , 

Gold  

Gold  

Gold  and  silver. 


Peso  

Crown  

Franc  

Boliviano.. 
Milreis  


Dollar . 


Peso  . 


Tael. 


Peso  

"  Amoy  

Canton  

Chefoo  

Chin  Kiang... . 

Fuchau  

Haikwan  (cus- 
toms)  

.  «J  Hankow  

Hongkong  

Nichwang  

Ningpo  

Shanghai  

Swatow  

Takao  

Tien-Tsin  

Peso  

Peso  

Crown  

Sucre   

Pound  (100  piasters)  

Mark  

Franc   

Mark  

Pound  sterling  

Drachma    

Gourde  

Rupee  

Lira  

Vpn        5  Gold  

Yen (Silver  

Dollar  

Dollar  

Florin  

Dollar  

Crown  

Kran  

Sol  

Milreis  

I &:::::::: 

Peseta  

Crown  

Franc    

Mahbub  of  20  piasters. , 

Piaster  

Peso  , 

Bolivar  


*Gold  the  nominal  standard.  Silver  practically  the  standard. 

t  Silver  the  nominal  standard.  Paper  the  actual  currency,  the  depreciation  of  which  is- 
measured  by  the  gold  standard. 

tThe  "British  dollar"  has  the  same  legal  value  as  the  Mexican  dolLar  in  Hongkong,  the 
St  » i ts  settlements  and  Labaun. 

iThe  law  of  February  11,  1895,  introduced  the  gold  standard,  with  an  ideal  gold  peso 
weighing  .599  grams  as  the  monetary  unit. 
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POE'ULATION  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  EACH   CENSUS,   FROM  1850  TO  1890. 


[From  the  reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Census.] 


States  and  Territories. 

1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1850. 

17 
24 
22 
81 
29 
40 
82 
12 
12 
3 
8 
10 
19 
11 
25 
3Q 
27 
6 
9 
20 
21 
5 
41 
26 
44 
33 
18 
1 

10 
39 

4 
38 

2 
35 
23 
37 
13 

36 
15 
34 
28 
14 
43 

1,513,017 
1,128,179 
1,208,180 
412.198 
740,258 
168,498 
391,422 
1,837,353 
84  385 
8,8261351 
2,192,404 
1,911,896 
1,427,098 
1,858,635 
1,118,581 
661  086 
L.042,'390 
2,238,943 
2,093,889 
1,301,82(5 
1.289,600 
2,679,184 

17 

25 
24 
35 
28 
37 
34 
13 

1.262.505 
802,525 
864,694 
194,321 
622,700 
146,608 
269,493, 

1,542,180 

10 

26 
24 

25" 
34 
3,3 
12 

996,992 
484,471 
560,247 
39,86)4 
537,454 
125,015 
187,748 
1,184,109 

13 

25 
26 

24* 
32 
31 
11 

964,201 
435,450 
379,994 
34,277 
4(50.147 
112,216 
140,424 
1,057,286 

12 

26 
29 

771,623 
209,897 
92,597 

Idaho     

21 
30 
31 
9 

370,792 
91,532 
87,445 

906,185 

Iowa  

Kansas  

4 

6 
10 

20 
8 
22 
27 
23 
7 
9 
26 
18 
5 

3.077,871 
1,978,301 
1,624,615 
996,096 
1,648,690 
939,946 
648  936 
9341943 
1,783.085 
1,636,987 
780,773 
1,131,597 

9  168  ^9i) 

4 

6 
11 

29 
8 
21 
23 
20 
7 

13 
28 
18 
5 

2,539,891 
1,680,637 
1,194,020 
364,399 
1,321,011 
726,915 
626  015 
7801894 
1,457,351 
1,184,059 
439,706 
827/922 
1  791  995 

4 

6 
20 
33 

9 
17 
22 
19 

7 
16 
30 
14 

g 

1,711,951 

1,350,428 
674,913 
107,206 

1,155.684 
708,002 
628  27S 
687i04S 

1,231,066 
749.113 
172,023 
791.305 

1  iqo  019 

I  j 

27 

851  470 

«700,-*10 

192,214 

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Montana  

8 
18 
16 
17 

6 
20 
33 
15 
13 

982,405 
517,762 

OOO,  HW 

583,034 
994,514 
397,654 
6,077 
606,526 
682  044 

1,058,910 
45,761 
376,530 
1  444  933 
5/J.)7',853 
1,617,947 

30 
38 
31 
]() 

i 

15 

452,402 
62,266 

346,991 
1  131  116 
5!082;871 
1,399,750 

35 
37 
31 
17 
1 

14 

122,993 
42,491 
318,300 

4,382,759 
1,071,361 

35 
36 
27 
21 
j 

12 

28,841 
6,857 
320.073 
672  035 
3  880  735 
9921622 

Nevada  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

22 
19 
\ 

10 

317,976 

4.RQ 

*Oj7,t)Ot) 

3  097  394 
'8691039 

Ohio  

Rhode  Island   

3,672,316 

313.767 
5,258,014 

345  50!i 
1,151,149 

328  SOS 
l,767,ol8 
2  235  f  23 

'332' 422 
1  ft"",  ^  Qsll 

3 
3; 

2 
33> 
21 

3,198,062 
174,768 

4,282,891 
276  531 
995^77 

3 
3(  i 

2 
3° 
22 

2,06o,2t>0 
90  923 

3,521,951 
217  353 
705]606 

3 
34 
2 

29 
IS 

2,-339,511 
52,465 

2,906,215 
174  62C 
70Q'7nc 
4  uo,  i  uo 

3 
32 
2 

28 
j  4 

1,980,329 
13,294 

2,311.786 
147  545 
668507 

12 
11 

32 
14 

1,542,359 
1,591,749 

^9  98fi 

1,512,565 

9 
19 
30 
10 

1,258,520 

010,0  (  ,7 
00\J,OOL 
1  99^  1£3 

10 

23 
28 
~k 
0 

1,109,801 
604  215 

010,Ul70 

i,oyo,oio 

5 
25 
23 

1,002,717 

919  VK> 

314  120 
1  421  661 

76'-)  7^4 
1,686,880 
60  705 

29 
16 

1,3^497 

27 
15 

1,054^670 

15 

775,881 

24 

305,391 

The  States  

61,908,906 

49,371,340 

31,218,021 

23,067,262 



4 

59,620 

6 
3 
1 

8 

40,440 
135,177 
177,624 

32,610 

9 
8 
1 

7 

9,658 
14,181 
131,700 
14,999 

6 
2 

4,837 
75,080 

District  of  Columbia  

1 

230,392 

2 

51,687 

7 
4 

39.159 
119,565 

6 
2 

3 
5 
2 

153,593 

91,874 

1 

93,516 

1 

'  61,547 

Utah  

207,905 

2 
5 
9 

143,963 
75,116 
20,789 

3 
5 
10 

86,786 
23,955 
9.11S 

3 
5 

40,273 
11,594 

3 

11,380 

Wyoming  

The  Territories  

On  public  ships  in  service  of 

713,344 

784,443 

402,860 

225,800 

124,614 

The  United  States  

62,622,250 

50,155,783 

38,558,371 

31,443,321 

23,191,876 

24.8 

30.08 

22.65 

a5.11 

35.83 

NoTK.-The  narrow  column  under  each  census  year  shows  the  order  of  the  states  and 
territories  when  arranged  according  to  magnitude  <>t  population. 
Population  of  Alaska  and  Indian  Territory  not  yet  reported. 
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POPULATION  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  EACH  CENSUS,   FROM  1790  TO  1840, 


[From  the  reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Census.] 


States  and 
Territories. 

1840. 

1830. 

1820. 

1810. 

1800. 

1790. 

Alabama  

12 

25 

590.756 
97,574 

15 

27 

309,527 

30,338 

19 

25 

127.901 
14.255 

Arkansas  

Connecticut  

20 
26 
2T 
9 

309,97S 
78,085 
54.477 

691^92 

16 
24 
25 
10 

297.675 
76.748 
34,730 

516,823 

14 

22 

275*148 
72,749 

9 
19 

261.942 
72,674 

8 
17 

251,002 
64,273 

8 
16 

237,964 
59,096 

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

11 

340,985 

11 

252,433 

12 

162,686 

13 

82,548> 

Illinois  

14 
10 

28 

476,183 
685,866 
43,112 

20 
13 

157,445 
343,031 

24 
18 

,55,162 
147,178 

23 
21 

Indiana  

24,520 

20 

5,641 

Iowa   

Kansas  

6 

19 
13 
15 
8 
23 

779,828 
352,411 
501,793 
470,019 
737,699 
212,267 

6 
19 
12 
11 

8 

26 

637,917 
215,739 
399,455 
447,040 
610. 40S 
31,639 

6 
17 
12 
10 

7 

26 

564,135 
152,923 
298,2(59 
407.350 
523  159 
8,765 

7 

18 
14 

8 
5 
24 

406,511 

76,556 
228.705 
380,546 
472.040 
4,762 

9 

220,955 

14 

73,677 

J4 

5 

151,719 
341,548 
422,845 

11 
6 
4 

96,540 
319,728 
378,787 

Massachusetts  

IT 
16 

376,651 
383,702 

22 
21 

136,621 
140,451 

21 

23 

75*148 
66,557 

20 
22 

40,352 
20,845 

19 

8,850 

Missouri  

New  Hampshire . . 

22 
18 
1 
7 

284.574 
373,306 
2,428,921 
753,419 

18 
14 
1 

5 

269,328 
320.823 
1,918,608 
737,987 

15 
13 
1 
4 

244.022 
277,426) 
1,372,111 
638,829 

16 
12 
2 
4 

214,400 
245,5(52 
959,049 
555,500 

11 

10 
3 
4 

183,858 
211,149 
589,051 
478,103 

!() 

9 
5 
3 

141,885 
184,139 
340,120 
393,751 

New  York  

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota  

Ohio  

3 

1,519,4(57 

4 

937,903 

5 

581,295 

13 

230,760 

18 

45,365 

Pennsylvania  

South  Carolina. . . 

2 
24 
11 

1,724.033 
108330 
594,398 

2 
23 
9 

1348,233 
97,199 
581,185 

20 
8 

1,047,507 
83.015 
502,741 

3 
17 
6 

810,091 
76,931 
415,115 

3 
16 
6 

602,3(55 
69,122 
345,591 

2 
15 
7 

434  3731 
68.825 
249,07^ 

5 

829,210 

7 

681,904 

9 

422,771 

10 

261 

15 

105,602 

17 

35,691 

21 
4 

291,948 
1,239,797 

17 
3 

280,652 
1,211,405 

16 
2 

235,966 
1,065,116 

15 
1 

217,895 
974,600 

13 
1 

154,465 
880,200 

12 
1 

85,425 
747,610 

ay 

30,945 

The  States  

17.019,641 

12,820,868 

9,600,783 

7,215,858 

5.294,390 

Dakota  

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

i 

43,712 

1 

39,834 

1 

33,039 

1 

24,023 

1 

14,093 

New  Mexico  

Washington  

The  Territories 

On  public  ships  in 
service  of  U  S 

43,712 

39,834 

33,039 

24,023 

14,093 

6,100 

.... 

5,318 

United  States. 
Per  cent,  of  gain.. 

17,039,453 

12,866,020 

9,633,822 

7,239,881 

5,308,483 

3,929,214 

33  52 

32.51 

33.06 

36  38 

35.10 

Note. — The  narrow  column  under  each  census  year  shows  the  order  of  the  states  and 
territories  when  arranged  according  to  magnitude  of  population. 
Population  of  Alaska  and  Indian  Territory  not  yet  reported. 
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FINANCIAL,  AND  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS   OV   THE   U.  8. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Upon  a  per  capita  basis  1S58-1S96. 


Year. 


Popula- 
tion, 
June  1. 


GOV erx.m K x T  Finance  (Per  Capita). 


6  5*  g  se 
S  ;  S  3 


I 


5  3 


as 


5^ 


Gold  and  Silver. 


5 

to 

J 

3  § 

1  If 

go 

s 
©» 

— 

£  S; 
g  £  £ 

.£ 

c  g 

a 

's>  - 

3} 

*n  r.  T\  i 

«PU.  (U.  1 

10 

$1  tBSB 

73  5 

15 

t'll 

1 ' :  52 ~> 

85  t 
89 

15 
15 

57 
57 

1  328 
]  :  52(  i 

87  5 
Sii  4 

15 
15 

63 
i  r> 

I  •  ;•>  > 

1  298 

91 

16 

17 

1  278 

10 

12  it) 

89*5 

17 

88 

1  1 5tl 

1  7 

22 

1  20! 

99  4 

17 

94 

1  152 

* 

100 

18 

1  123 

1(X) 

Jo 

05 

1  1 45 

100 

i  fi 

1*138 

100 

18 

19 

1 . 1 U6 

100 

18 

64 

100 

18 

57 

1 . 1 1  o 

100 

19 

-1 1 

100 

20 

78 

'995 

100 

21 

13 

.978 

100 

21 

99 

.939 

100 

22 

10 

.935 

100 

19 

76 

1.046 

100 

20 

92 

.988 

100 

23 

72 

.87! 

100 

26 

49 

.780 

100 

32 

56 

.635 

100 

31 

oo 

.654 

100 

30 

32 

.682 

1869.. 
1870.. 
1871. . 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
188'J.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883., 
1884.. 
1885.. 
188(5.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889. 
1S90.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 


36,973.000 
37.750,000 
38.55S.371 
89,556.000 
40,696,000 
41,677.000 
42,796.000 
43,961.000 
45,W,0U0 
46,353.000 
47.59^,000 
48,866,000 
50,155,783 
51,316,000 
52,495.000 
53,693,000 
54.911.000 
5(5.148.000 
57,404.000 
58,680.000 
89,974,000 
61,289,000 
62.6,22.250 
63,975,000 
65.403.1RH) 
00.8>6.090 
68.275.600 
09,753.000 
71.263.000 


$19. 38  $18. 39  807 
"".60  64 


18.05 

18.7: 

18.75 
18.79 
18.58 
IS.  S3 
18.K5 
17.52 
16 

16.62 
21.52 
24.0i 
27.41 
28.2') 
30.61 
31.06 
32.37 
31.51 
3-'.  39 
34.40 
33.86 
31.24 
34.31 
36  21 
34.75 
35. 41 
31.38 
33.86 


10 

}:•: 
46 

10|  56,81 

"  9(; 


$3.48 
3.32 
3.08 
2.83 

2.5! 


52^  2.35 
2.31 
2.3(1 
2.11 
2.01 
1.99 
1.71 
1.59 
1.46 
1.09 
.9(5 
.8r 
.84 
.79 
.71 
.65 
.53 
.47 
.37 


$10.9; 
9.8: 
10.67 
9.69 
9.22 
8.01 
7.13 
6.55 
6.52 
6.07 
5.41 
5.60 
6.05 
7.01 
7.64 
7.3" 
6.2; 
5.77 
5. 

6.20 
6.32 
6.01 
6.44 
6.U 
5.43 
5. 

4.36 
4  49 
4.59J 


P10.21 
S.55 
8.03 
7.39 
6.84 
6.97 
7.07 
6.25 
5.87 
5.21 
4.98 
5.46 
5.31 
5.07 
4.89 
4.90 
4.39 
4.64 
4.15 
4.47 
4.33 
4.38 
4.75 
5.55 
5.2S 
6.87 
6.48 
5.11 
4.91 


.84 
.74 
.70 
.71 

.68 

.fi 

.6,2 
.56 
.09 
1.11 

.98 
1 .03, 
1.13 
1.041 
1.17 
1.13 
1.27 
1.33 
1.45 
1.71 
1.85 
2.16 
2.37 
2.07 
2.03 
1.96 


86.7 
88.5 
.1 
87.9 
86.5 
86.1 
84.5 
79.8 
76 
74 

72.1. 

74.9 

80.6 

72.4 

65 

49.1 

50.6 


Year. 


Coinage 

per 
Capita 

OF — 

Produc- 
tion PEH 
Capita 
of— 

Imports  per  capita. 

Exports  per  capita. 

INTERN'L 

Revenue. 

Merchandise  im- 
ported for  con- 
sumption.per  cap. 

Customs 
Revenue. 

Duty  collected 
per  capita. 

Average  ad 

valorem 
rate  of  duty 

Expenses  of 
collecUng. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Collected 
per  capita. 

Expenses  of 
collecting. 

On  duti- 
able. 

On  free 
and  du- 
tiable. 

$0.52 

$0.U3 

$1.30 

$0.32 

$0.38 

82.53 

$5.17 

$4.55 

$9.33 

U 

M 

$48.63 

$46.49 

$4.65 

.47 

.03 

1.31 

.32 

.53 

1.51 

4.19 

4.59 

10.45 

4 

68 

47.22 

44.65 

2.99 

.60 

.04 

1.30 

.41 

.68 

1.51 

4.79 

3.92 

11.0(5 

4 

96 

47.08 

42.23 

3.20 

.53 

.08 

1.11 

.58 

.54 

2.49 

3.62 

5.30 

12.65 

5 

12 

43.95 

3.18 

.54 

.06 

.89 

.71 

.34 

1.97 

3.22 

4.36 

13.80 

5 

23 

41.35 

37.(10 

3.21 

1.37 

.10 

.86 

.86 

.52 

2.03 

2.75 

4.6!) 

15.91 

4 

44 

38.07 

26. 95 

3.76 

.82 

.16 

.78 

.87 

.66 

1.56 

2.39 

4.-10 

13.26 

3 

75 

38.53 

26.  SS 

4.49 

.75 

.35 

.76 

.72 

.48 

2.10 

3.52 

3.89 

11.97 

3 

51 

40.62 

2S.20 

4.47 

1.03 

.54 

.88 

.86 

.35 

1.25 

2.59 

3.38 

10.29 

3 

44.74 

30.19 

4.53 

.95 

.61 

1.01 

.86 

.88 

1.21 

2.56 

2.99 

9.49 

2 

42.89 

26.(58 

4.96 

1.05 

.60 

1.08 

.95 

.63 

.71 

2.32 

2.96 

921 

2 

67 

42.75 

27.13 

4.47 

.80 

.5(5 

.80 

.84 

.42 

.51 

2.32 

3.10 

8.99 

2 

73 

44.87 

28.97 

3.96 

1.24 

.55 

.72 

.78 

1.85 

.34 

2.47 

2.95 

12.51 

3 

64 

43.48 

2*9.07 

3.23 

1.89 

.54 

.68 

.84 

2.16 

.38 

2.64 

3.20 

12.68 

3 

78 

43.20 

29.75 

3.22 

1.26 

.53 

.62 

.89 

.81 

.94 

2.79 

2.80, 

13.64 

4 

12 

42.66 

30.11 

2.95 

.54 

.54 

.56 

.87 

.53 

.59 

2.69 

3.06 

13,.  05 

3 

9/ 

42.45 

29.93 

3.07 

.44 

.52 

.56 

M 

.68 

1.22 

2.21 

3.47 

12.16 

3 

47 

41.(51 

28.44 

3.44 

.-1!) 

.51 

.57 

.90 

.77 

.75 

2.00 

3.42 

10.32 

3 

17 

4(5.8(5 

30.59 

3.58 

.50 

.56 

.61 

.89 

.67 

1.26 

2.03 

3.0(5 

10.89 

3 

30 

45.55 

30.13 

3.33 

.41 

.60 

.56 

.(.)1 

1.03 

.61 

2.02 

3.22 

11  65 

3 

65 

47.10 

31.02 

3.16 

.52 

.57 

.55 

.99 

.99 

.76 

2.07 

2.92 

11.88 

3 

60 

45.(53 

29.99 

3.27 

.35 

.58 

.53 

1.0(5 

.47 

1.5S 

2.13 

2.SS 

12.10 

3 

60 

45.13 

29.50 

3.14 

.a 

.63 

.52 

1.13 

.54 

.83 

2.2S 

2.65 

13.3,5 

3 

62 

44.41 

29.12 

2.98 

.46 

.43 

.52 

1.18 

.57 

1.76 

2.28 

2.75 

13.36 

3 

a 

46.28 

25.35 

3.17 

.53 

.19 

.50 

1.15 

1.07 

1.27 

3.85 

2.52 

12.4  J 

2 

f',6 

48.71 

21.26 

3.75 

.85 

.13 

.54 

1.16 

.67 

2.24 

2.41 

8.S1 

12.64 

2 

16 

49.58 

23.  J  9 

3.32 

1.17 

.13 

.53 

1.14 

1.21 

1.87 

2.15 

2.55 

9.32 

1 

90 

50.06 

3(1.25 

5.15 

.85 

.08 

.56 

1.14 

.81 

1.63 

2.0(5 

2.62 

10..  IS 

2 

li 

41.75 

20.23 

4.43 

2.00 

2.62 

10.66 

2 

40.18 

20.67 

4.52 

1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871 . 
1872. 
1873. 
1874 . 

1875  . 

1876  . 

1877  . 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881  . 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887  . 


1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1898  

1894  

1895  

1896   
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Tear. 

Exports. 

Consumption  per  Capita  of— 

Domestic 
merchandise. 

Per  cent  uf  domestic 
products  exported. 

i  « 

o  ^ 

1  ■  ~ 

2  v.  9  9 

Cotton. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Crude 
rn  in  end 
oil. 

coiton. 

« 

a 

1 

Corn. 

i 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

DistiUcd 
spirits. 

Malt 
li<Iiiors. 

Wines. 

Per  ct. 

Lbs. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pf.(]l 

Gal. 

Gal. 

1868  

$7.29 

70. 19 

66.90 

13.45 

1.63 

65.48 

10.51 

5.86 

20  44 

30.9 

6.52 

.96 

5.15 

1869,  

7.211 

75.35 

57  01 

•>(]  r>-> 

.94 

73  24 

12  8.N 

5.21 

23.79 

35,  C 

6  45 

1  08 

'  *i.*69 

5  21 

\*32 

1870  

9.77 

78.40 

65^98 

21.30 

!24 

75!  14 

12  82 

5.41 

22  62 

33. ( 

6  0G 

11C 

2.07 

5  31 

1871.,. 

10. 83 

70.74 

72.  Il 

° 5 '."li 

98 

78.96 

14.10 

4.69 

27.40 

36.2 

7  91 

1  14 

1.62 

6  10 

40 

1872.. 

10.55 

74.13 

67.44 

3*00 

71/23 

1L10 

4.79 

21  !09 

40.4 

7.28 

L46 

1.68 

6!  66 

ax 

1873.. 

12.12 

70. 10 

65.47 

se  80 

3.68 

85.70 

15  19 

4.81 

22  8»i 

39. 8 

6  87 

1.53 

1  63 

7.21 

.45 

1874  

13.31 

79.37 

70.03 

32.54 

3  86 

73.06 

13.00 

4.46 

20.; '5 

41.5 

6.59 

1.27 

1.51 

7.00 

.48 

1875  

11.3ft 

76.95 

70.65 

23. 6(1 

3  53 

58.18. 

11  90 

5.8,8 

18.66 

43.0 

7.08 

1.44 

1.50 

6  71 

.45 

1876  

11.64 

71.67 

70.75 

25. 34 

3.8(1 

56  77 

14.77 

4.89 

28.14 

35.2 

7  33 

1.35 

1.33 

6.83 

.45 

12.72 

72.63 

68.97 

19.73 

5.66, 

97.02 

14  08 

5.01 

26,  18 

38.9 

6.94 

1.23 

1  28 

0.58 

.47 

14.30 

77.07 

71.23 

25  29 

6.49 

72.67 

13.71 

5.72 

26,  37 

34.3 

6  24 

1.33 

1.09 

6.68 

.47 

14. 29 

78.12 

67.74 

35. 16 

6.33 

71.47 

15.90 

5.58 

26. 61 

40.7 

7.42 

1.21 

1.11 

7.05 

.50 

1880 

16.43 

83.25 

65.73 

40.18 

6. 48 

61.17 

18.94 

5.85 

28.88 

428 

8.78 

1.39 

1.27 

8.26 

.56 

17.23 

82.63 

68.47 

87.  88 

5.46 

43.22 

19.6,4 

6.09 

31.64 

41 . 2 

8.25 

1.54 

1  38 

8.65 

.47 

1882  

13.97 

75.31 

67.23 

31.82 

3.-1 

58.85 

16  15 

4.98 

21.02 

48.4 

8.30 

1.47 

1.40 

10.03 

.49 

1883  

14.98 

77.  a> 

67.  % 

29.88 

2  58 

47.22 

20  8(1 

6.64 

29.24 

51.1 

8  91 

1.30 

1.46 

10.27 

.48 

1884  

13.20 

73.98 

67.  U 

26.40 

9.96 

62.85 

16.30 

5.64 

27.40 

5^.4 

9.26, 

1.09 

1.48 

10.74 

.37 

12.94 

72.% 

68.  J* 

25^6 

2.95 

07.24 

15.16 

6.77 

31.  01 

51.8 

9.60 

1.18 

1.26 

10  6,2 

.39 
.45 

11  60 

72  S9 

61.68 

26.48 

3.85 

76.07 

19.59 

3 1. 60 

56  9 

9.86 

1.37 

1.26 

11.20 

1L98 

74i40 

68.71 

33.66. 

2.4S 

60.18 

16.84 

5  J  7 

#.68 

52  JJ 

8.58 

1.49 

1.21 

11.23 

.55 

1888  

11.40 

73.23 

65.83 

26,.'':; 

1.74 

57.77 

19.59 

5.62 

28.841 

56.7 

6  81 

1.40 

1.26 

12  80 

.61 

1889  

11.92 

72.87 

m.m 

21.31 

3.57 

68.8!! 

17.22 

5.;i4 

81.28 

51.8 

9.16 

1  29 

1.32 

12.72 

.56 

1890 

13.50 

74.51 

08.15 

22.31 

4.85 

58.09 

13.50 

6.09 

32.00 

52.8 

7.83 

1.83 

1.40 

18  67 

.46 

mi 

13.63 

73.69 

67.86 

26.60 

2.15 

43.80 

22.02 

4.58 

22.79 

69.1 

US 

1.42 

15  28 

.45 

1892  

15.53 

78.69 

65.18 

36.88 

3.72 

37.85 

21.08 

5.91 

80.88 

63.5 

9.61 

1.87 

1.50 

15.10 

.44 

1898  

12.44 

74.05 

65.99 

37.20 

2.89 

45.10 

17.0  V 

4.85 

23.66 

63.4 

8.24 

1.32 

1.51 

16.08 

.48 

1894  

12.73 

72.28 

71.21 

41.47 

4.31 

58.26, 

15.91 

3.41 

22.76 

66,.  0 

8.01 

1.31 

1.33 

15.18 

.31 

1395.  

11.37 

69.73 

6,9.. S3 

81.46 

2.36, 

50. 76 

2  3.48 

4.54 

16.98 

62.6 

9.22 

1.88 

1.1  ' 

14.95 

.28 

12.11 

60.02 

65.00 

27.07 

8.78 

43.34 

IS.  46 

4.78 

14.73 

C*J 

8.04 

1.31 

1.00 

15.16 

.26 

Year. 

Consumption 
of  Raw  Wool 

Tonnage  of  vessels; 
annual  increase,  or 
decrease      or  —). 

Imports  and  ex- 
ports of  merchan- 
dise carried  in 
American  vessels. 

postoffice 
Depart3ie:s"t. 

Public 
Schools. 

Immigration— per 
cent  of  annual  in- 
crease of  popula- 
tion. 

Total  per 
capita. 

Per  cent 
foreign. 

Revenue  per 
capita. 

Expenditure 
per  capita. 

Population  5 
to  18  years  of 
age. 

Expenditures 
per  capita  of 
population  5 
to  18  years  of 
age. 

Lbs. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Millions. 

1868  

5.14 

11.9 

\-  1.10 

35.1 

$0.44 
.48 

$0.61 

1869  

5,78 

17.8 

-  4.76 

83.2 

.63 

45.05 
48.26 

1870  

5.43 

32.7 

-  2.41 

85.6 

.51 

.62 

12.1 

$5.24 

1871  

5.73 

29.4 

-  .85 

31.9 

.51 

.62 

12.3 

5.62 

32.24 

1872  

6.75 

45.3 

-  3.62 

29  2 

.54 

.66 

12.6 

5.90 

38.89 

1878.  

5.67 

33.2 

-  5.82 

26. 4 

.55 

.70 

12.8 

5.95 

42.53 

1874   

4.81 

17.5 

-  2.23 

27.2 

.62 

.75 

13.1 

6.11 

28.00 

1875  

5.28 

22.1 

-  1.10 

26.2 

.61 

.79 

13.4 

6.23 

19.70 

1876  

5.21 

18.3 

-11.83 

27.7 

.63 

.74 

13.7 

6.06 

14.33 

1877  

5.16 

16.3 

-  .86 

26.9 

.59 

.72 

14.0 

5.67 

11.67 

1878  

1879  

5.28 

16.9 

-  .70 

26.3 

.62 

.72 

14.4 

5.49 

11.12 

5.03 

14.2 

—  1.02 

23.0 

.62 

.69 

14.7 

5.18 

14.02 

1880  

6.11 

84.9 

-  2.43 

17.4 

.66 

.73 

15.1 

5.17 

35.45 

1881  

5.66 

17.3 

—  .25 

16.5 

.72 

.77 

15.4 

5.43 

57.71 

1882  

6.36 

19.0 

h2.66 

15.8 

.80 

.77 

15.7 

5.67 

6(5.92 

1888  

6.62 

18.7 

\ 

-  1.67 

16,.  0 

.85 

.81 

16.0 

6.05 

50.44 

1884  

0,85 

20.6 

-  .84 

17.2 

.79 

.86 

16.4 

6.29 

42.58 

1885  

6.69 

18.0 

15.3 

.76 

.89 

18.7 

6.61 

31.96 

1886  

7.39 

28.9 

-  3."  16 

15.5 

.77 

.88 

17.1 

6.63 

26.61 

1887  

6.68 

27.4 

-  .60 

14.3 

.83 

.91 

17.4 

6.65 

38.41 

1888  

6.31 

28.9 

h-2.10 

14.0 

.88 

.94 

17.8 

6.98 

42.26 

1889  

1890  

6.33 

81.8 

-  2.74 

14.3 

.92 

1.01 

18.2 

7.28 

34.06 

6.03 

27.0 

-  2.71 

12.9 

.97 

1.11 

18.5 

7.60 

34.16 

1891  

6.43 

30.8 

-  5.88 

12.5 

1.03 

1.14 

IS. 8 

7.85 

41.41 

1992  

6.12 

33.1 

-  1.71 

12.3 

1.08 

1.19 

19.2 

8.12 

43.63 

1893  

1894  

7.05 

85.7 

-  1.26 

12.2 

1.14 

1.26 

19.6 

8.31 

35.34 

5.08 

14.2 

-2.90 

13.3 

1.10 

1.25 

20.1 

8.49 

21.70 

1895  

6.32 

46.1 

-  1.02 

11.7 

1.10 

1.29 

(*) 

21.19 

1896  

<*) 

(*) 

4-  1.47 

12.0 

1.16 

1.32 

fl 

(*) 

22.73 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  1865-1897. 

REVENUE  BY  FISCAL  YEARS. 


Year 


1865. 
1866. 
18(57. 
18C8. 
1869., 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873.. 
1874. 
1875., 
1870. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870.. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885., 
1886. . 
1887. 


1890.. 
1891., 
1802. 
1893. 
1894., 
1895., 
1890.. 
1897, 


Customs. 


$84,928,201 
179,04(5,052 
170,417,811 
164,464,600 
180.018,427 
194,638,374 
206,270, 106 
210,370.287 
188,089,523 
105,105,834 
157,107,722 
148,071,985 
130.956.403 
130.170,080 
137,250,048 
186,522,005 
198,159,676 
220,410,730 
214,700,497 
195,067,490 
181,471,939 
192.9  5.023 
217,280,893 
219,091,174 
223,832,742 
229,608,584 
219,522,205 
177,452,904 
203,355,017 
131,818.531 
152.158.617 
160.021,751 
176,554,126 


Intermit 
revenue. 


$209,464,215 
309/226,813 
266.027,537 
191,087,589 
158,356,461 
184,899,756 
143,098,154 
180,642,178 
113,729,314 
102,409,785 
1 10,007.494 
116,700,732 
118,630,408 
110.581,625 
113,561,611 
124,009.374 
135,204,38(5 
146,497,5951 
144,720,369 
121,580,073 
112,498,720 
116,805,930 
118,823,391 
124,296,872 
130,881,514 
142,606,705 
145.080.249 
153.97 1.072 
161,027,024 
147.111,232 
143.421.072 
146.762.864 
146,668,774 


Direct 
tax. 


$1,200,573 
1,974,754 
4,200,234 
1,788,140 
7(55,(580 
229,103 
580,355 


315,255 


93,799 


31 
1,517 
100.142 
108.157 
70.721 


108.240 

32.892 
1,5(50 


Sales  of 
public 
lands. 


$996,553 

665,031 
1,1(53,570 
1,348,715 
4,020,344 
3,350.482 
2,388.047 
2,575,714 
2,882,312 
1,852,429 
1,414640 
1,129,467 

970,254 
1,079.743 

924.781 
1,01(5,507 
2.201.803 
4.753,140 
7.955.804 
9.810.705 
5,705,936 
5.030.999 
9,254,2Sf! 
11.202,017 
8.038.652 


MlaCELLA  NBOU8  SOURCES 


Prem's  on 
loan*  ami 
sales  of 
gold  coin. 


$11,683,447 
38,083,056 
27,787.330 
20.203,(529 
13,755,491 
15,295,044 
8.892.840 
9,412,638 
11,560,531 
5.037,0(55 
3,979,280 
4,029,281 
405,777 
317.102 
1,505,048 
110 


4.029.  i 


3.182,0901 . 
1,673,637  . 
1,103,347  . 
1,005,523  . 
854,581 1. 


Other  in  is- 
cellaneous 
items. 


$25,411,550 
29,036,31 1 
15,037.522 
17,745.404 
13,997.339 
12,912.118 
22,093,541 
15,106  051 
17,101,270 
17,075,043 
15,431,915 
17,450,776 
18,031,655 
15,614,728 
20,585,697 
21.978.525 
25.151.851 
31,703,643 
30,796.695 
21,984,882 
21.014.055 
20.989,528 
26.005,815 
24,674,446 
24,297,151 
24,447,419 
23,374,457 
20.251.872 
13,253.898 
17,118.618 
16,706,438 
19.18(5,000 
23.614,422 


Total 
revenue. 


Excess  of 
revi  n  ue 
over  ordi- 
nary ex- 
penditures 


$333,714,(505 
558,032,620 
190,634,010 
405.(538.083 
370,943,747 
411,255,478 
3853,323,945 
374,106.8(58 
333,738,205 
289.478,755 
288,000.051 
287,482,089 
269,000,587 
257.703.879 
21 3. 827. 181 
333,520.011 
3(50,782,293 
403,525,259 
398,287,582 
348,519.870 
323.090.700 
336,439|727 
371.403,278 
379,266,075 
387.050.059 
403.080.98:: 
392,(512.447 
354.397,784 
385.818,(529 
297.722.019 
313,390,07," 
32(5.970.200 
347,721,905 


►$963,840,619 
37,223,203 
138;091,335 
28,297,798 
48,078,409 
101,601.917 
91,140,757 
96,588,905 
43,392,959 
2.314,882 
13,376,658 
29,022,242 
30,340,578 
20,799,552 
6,879,301 
65,883,653 
100,009,405 
145,543,811 
132,879,444 
101.393,(520 
63,4(53-771 
93,956,589 
103,471,098 
111,341,274 
87,701,081 
85,040,272 
25,838,542 
9.914,454 
2,341,674 
*69,803,200 
*42, 805,223 
*25.203,245 
*1S.052,254 


*  Expenditures  in  excess  of  revenue. 
EXPENDITURES  BY  FISCAL  YEARS. 


Year 


CIVIL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 


Prem.  on 
loans,  pur- 
chase of 
bonds,  etc. 


Other  civil 
and  m  is- 
cellaneous 
items. 


War 
depart- 
ment. 


Navy 
depart- 
ment. 


Indians. 


Interest 
on  public 
debt. 


Total  ordi- 
nary ex- 
penditures 


1805., 
1800. 
1807. , 
1808. . 
1869. . 
1870. . 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875. . 
1876. . 
1877.. 
1878. . 
1879.. 
1880. . 
1881.. 
1882,. 
1883.. 
18-4.. 
1885.. 
1886. . 
1887.. 
1888. , 
1889.. 
18.  ().. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
189:',.. 

1H91.. 
1895.. 
189(5. . 
1897.. 


$1,717,900 
58.4"" 

10.813,349 
7,001,151 
1,(574,680 

15,996,556 
9.016,795 
6,958,267 
5,105,920 
1,395,074 


2,795.320 
1,001,249 


8,270,842 
17,292,363 
20,304,214 
10,401,221 


$43,04' 
41,056.902 
51,110,224 
53,009,868 
5(5,474,062 
53.237,462 
60,481.910 
63.984,757 
73.328,110 
69,641,593 
71,070,703 
0(5,958.374 
5(5,252.007 
53,177,704 
05,741,555 
54,713,530 
64,41(5,325 
57,219,751 
68,678,022 
70,920,434 
87,494,258 
74,1(50,930 
85,204,820 
72,952,2(51 
80,6(54,064 
81,103,25(5 

110,048,1(57 
99,84(5,988 

103,732,799 

101,943,730 
93,279,730 
87.210,234 
90,401,267 


058  $1031.323.361 
"  284,449,702 
95,224,416 
123,240,649 
78,501,991 
57,055,675 
35.799.992 
35,372,157 
46,323,1:38 
42,313,927 
41,120,646 
38,070,889 
37,082,73(5 
32.154,148 
40,425,661 
38.116,916 
40,40(5,401 
43,570,494 
48,911,383 
39,429,(503 
42,070,578 
34,324,153 
38,561,026 
38,522,430 
44, 135,271 
44,582,838 
48,720,0(55 
4(5,895, 151 ; 
49,641,773 
51,5(57.950 
51.804, 
50,830,920 
48,950,207 


$122,612,945 
43,324,119 
31.034.011 
25,775,503 
20.000,758 
21,780,230 
19,431,027 
21,249,810 
23,526,257 
30,932,587 
21,497,626 
18,963.310 
14,959.935 
17,365.301 
15,125,127 
13,536,985 
15,686,072 
15,032,046 
15,283,437 
17,292,601 
1(5,021,080 
13,907,888 
15,141,127 
1(5,925,438 

21,378,809 
22,00(5,200 
26,113,896 
29,174,139 
30,130,084 
51,701.294 
28,797.795 
27,147,732 
34,561,546 


$5,116,837 
3,247,005 
4,642.532 
4,100,682 
7,042.923 
3,407,938 
7,426,997 
7,0*51,729 
7,051,705 
(5,692,4(52 
8,384.657 
5.9  ;0  55s 
5,277,007 
4,029,280 
5,20(5,109 
5,945,457 
6,514.101 
9,730,747 
7,302,590 
6,475,999 
(5,552,495 
6,099,158 
6,194,523 
0,219,308 
6,892.208 
6,708,047 
8,527,4(59 
11,150,578 


13,345 

10,29;;,  182 

9,939,754 
12,165,528 
13,010,802 


$16,338,811 
15,605,352 
20,930,552 
23,782,387 
28,476,662 
28,340,202 
34,443,895 
28.5:33,403 
29,359,427 
29,038,415 
29,450,216 
28,257," 
27,963,752 
27,137,019 
35,121,482 
56,777,174 
50.059,280 
61,345,194 
6(5,012,574 
55,429,228 
5(5, 102,257 
(5-  101  804 
75,029,102 
80,288.509 
87,024,779 
100,930,855 
124,415,951 
134.583,058 
159,357,585 
141,177,285 
141,395,228 

159,431,000 

141,053.164 


$77,397,712 
133,067,7' 
143,781,592 
140,424,046 
130.094,243 
129,235,498 
125,576,506 
117,357,840 
101,750,088 
107,119,815 
103,093,545 
100,243.271 
97,124,512 
102,500,875 
105,327,949 
95,757,575 
8.2.508,741 
71,077,207 
59.910,13! 
54.078,378 
51,386,25(5 
50,580,146 
47,741,577 
44,715,007 
41,001,484 
30,099,284 
37,547,135 
25,578, 11 6 
27,201,392 
27,841,400 
30,978,030 
35,385,028 
37,791,110 


$1297,555,224 
520,809,417 
357,542,675 
377,340,285 
322,865,278 
309,653,561 
292,177,188 
277,517,9(53 
290,345,245 
287,133,873 
274,623,393 
258,459,797 
238,(560,009 
236,9(54,327 
266.947,883 
267,642,958 
260,712,888 
257,981,440 
2(55,408,138 
244.126.244 
260,226,935 
242,483,138 
2(57,932,180 
2(57,924,801 
229,288,978 
318,040,711 
505,773.905 
345,023,330 
383,477,954 
305,195,298 
350,195,29(5 
352,179.448 
365,774,159 
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Earlv  in  January,  1897,  the  annual  con- 
vent ion  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  w  as  held  in  the  city  of  Columbus, 
O.,  at  which  The  question  of  miners'  wages 
formed  the  leading  subject  of  discussion. 
The  eon  tinned  decline  in  the  wages  paid 
miners  for  their  work  induced  the  conven- 
tion to  take  positive  grounds  not  only 
against  a  further  decrease  but  also  in 
favor  of  an  advance  in  the  scale  then  paid 
in  the  bituminous-coal  districts,  which  cov- 
ered a  considerable  portion  of  five  states, 
with  lesser  areas  in  five  or  six  others.  The 
total  number  of  miners  in  the  entire  area 
is  not  far  from  375,000. 

In  June  the  prospect  for  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  coal  miners  in  Ohio 
increased  the  unsettled  condition  and  made 
it  evident  that  a  strike  would  be  ordered 
against  such  a  movement.  On  the  2d  day 
of  July,  1897,  the  circular  announcing  a 
strike  'was  issued  by  authority  of  the  na- 
tional executive  board  and  district  presi- 
dents of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  which 
was  as  follows: 

"To  the  mine  workers  of  the  country, 
greeting.  Fellow-miners:  At  the  last  an- 
nual convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  held  in  the  city  of  Columbus, 
O.,  Jan.  12  to  16,  1897,  after  a  full  and 
careful  review  of  the  distressing  conditions 
of  our  craftsmen,  brought  on  by  the  con- 
tinued reductions  in  our  wages,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  further  reduction  from  taking 
place  and  to  secure  for  us  a  living  rate  of 
wages  that  will  enable  us  to  live  as  Ameri- 
cans ought  to,  so  as  to  realize  from  our  labor 
at  least  a  sufficiency  to  provide  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  it  was  determined  that  the 
scale  of  prices  should  be  advanced  to  the 
following  rates: 

"Pennsylvania  (Pittsburg  district),  pick 
mining,  69  cents  per  ton;  Ohio,  pick  min- 
ing. GO  cents  per  ton;  Indiana  (bituminous), 
pick  mining,  60  cents  per  ton;  Illinois  (Grape 
Creek),  pick  mining,  55  cents  per  ton,  the 
balance  of  the  state  (Illinois)  the  mining 
rate  of  1894.  Machine  mining  to  be  paid 
three-fifths  per  ton  of  the  price  paid  for 
pick  mining,  except  in  Indiana  (bituminous), 
where  the  price  shall  be  four-fifths  per  ton 
of  the  price  paid  for  pick  mining;  other 
mining  sections  a  corresponding  increase  in 
price  that  will  place  them  on  a  relative 
basis. 

"It  was  further  agreed  that  the  time  for 
enforcement  of  the  scale  be  left  with  the 
national  executive  board  and  district  presi- 
dents to  determine  when  it  would  be  most 
opportune.  Therefore,  pursuant  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  national  convention,  the 
national  board  and  district  presidents  met 
in  Columbus  on  June  24-26  and  decided  that 
in  their  judgment  the  time  was  opportune 
on  July  4,  1897,  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
before-mentioned  scale  rates.  Therefore, 
mine  workers  everywhere  will  take  notice 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

"Fellow-miners,  the  success  and  effective- 
ness of  this  movement  will  depend  upon 
the  unanimity  and  fidelity  with  which  you 
observe  and  maintain  the  action  of  your 
national  convention.  The  signs  of  the  times, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  press  and  by  testimony 
of  men  versed  in  public  affairs,  are  that 
business  is  reviving,  that  an  upward  ten- 
dency in  prices  of  all  commodities  is  appar- 
ent. In  the  general  business  revival  and  in- 
dustrial improvement  which  are  earnestly 
proclaimed  we  ought  to  share,  and  if  we  do 


not  attempt  to  share  we  shall  be  false  to 
ourselves  and  those  dependent  upon  us,  for 
remember  that  it  has  ever  been  'that  they 
who  would  be  free  must  strike  the  first  blow 
themselves'  and  that  'eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty.' 

"Therefore,  let  our  watchword  be  'labor 
is  worthy  of  its  hire  and  mine  workers  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's 
work.' 

"In  conclusion  we  would  urge  upon  the 
mine  workers  everywhere  the  necessity  of 
constituting  themselves  into  local  commit- 
tees for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  action 
is  at  once  taken  to  give  effect  and  maintain 
the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

"The  field  of  operations  is  large  and  it 
will  be  an  impossibility  for  the  national  and 
district  officers  to  attend  to  all  points,  con- 
sequently local  leaders  are  urged  to  assume 
the  responsibility  and  authority  for  the 
successful  consummation  of  our  desires. 

"To  insure  success  great  care  should  be 
exercised  by  all  that  no  breach  of  the  peace 
occurs  at  any  time  or  place  or  under  any 
circumstances.  Bulletins  will  be  issued 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  you  informed  of 
the  progress  of  affairs. 

"Signed  by  members  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive board  and  district  presidents. 

"FRED  DITCHER, 
"R.  L.  DAVIS, 
"J.  H.  KENNEDY, 
"HENRY  STEPHENSON, 
"JAMES  M.  CARSON, 
"PATRICK  DOLAN, 
"Members  National  Executive  Board. 
"W.  E.  FARMS, 
"W.  G.  KNIGHT, 
"JAMES  M.  CARSON,  . 
"PATRICK  DOLAN, 

"District  Presidents. 
"M.  D.  RATCHFORD, 
"President  National  Executive  Board. 
"JOHN  KANE, 
"Vice-President  National  Executive  Board. 
"W.  C.  PEARCE, 
"Secretary  National  Executive  Board.'* 
The  number  of  men  to  be  affected  by  the 
strike  was  given  by  President  Ratchford  at 
150,000,  in  round  numbers  as  follows:  Ohio, 
25,000;    Indiana,  20,000;    Pennsylvania,  50,- 
000;    West  Virginia,  10,000;    Illinois,  30,000; 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  10,000;  Colorado 
and  other  states,  5,000. 

With  the  exception  of  some  mines  in  the 
states  named,  the  mines  comprising  the 
union  very  promptly  obeyed  the  orders  of 
the  executive  committee  and  mining  was 
practically  suspended  in  the  entire  area  of 
the  bituminous-coal  districts.  On  the  19th 
of  July  M.  D.  Ratchford,  president  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  union,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing address,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
grievances  of  which  the  miners  complained 
and  the  demands  they  made  upon  the  mine 
operators.    He  said: 

"Many  inquiries  have  been  made  by  the 
press  and  public  as  to  the  causes  leading  up 
to  our  suspension,  to  which  we  make  the 
following  signed  statement:  Our  suspension 
is  not  a  choice  but  an  alternative.  It  is 
the  voice  of  an  enslaved  class  urged  to  ac- 
tion by  cruel  and  unbearable  conditions,  the 
protest  of  an  overworked,  underpaid  people 
against  longer  continuing  a  semi-starved  ex- 
istence. This  method  of  re-establishing  a 
living  rate  of  wages  was  not  adopted  until 
all  other  means  had  hopelessly  failed.  Con- 
!  ciliation  looking  toward  a  permanent,  uni- 
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form  mining  price  to  bo  jointly  determined 
nas  been  repeatedly  proposed  by  us,  and  as 
frequently  rejected  and  even  Ignored  by  the 
employers.  The  spirit  of  the  opposition  was 
crystallized  and  summed  up  by  a  leading 
operator  in  joint  conference,  who  threw 
down  the  gage  of  battle  in  the  following 
significant  language:  'Go  on  and  tight;  we 
are  ready  for  you.' 

"Notwithstanding  the  irri  i  ablenoss  and  un- 
fairness of  the  above  challenge,  conciliation 
was  not  despaired  of  at  that  time,  but  was 
pursued  until  further  and  more  convincing 
experience  demonstrated  the  futility  of  our 
efforts,  when  we  very  reluctantly  were 
forced  to  abandon  them  and  resort*  to  the 
last  and  only  means  at  our  command.  In 
entering  upon  this  action  of  last  resort  we 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  vast  proportions 
of  our  struggle  and  its  effects  upon  the  busi- 
ness and  labor  interests  of  the  country,  but 
having  done  all  in  our  ]>o\ver  to  avert  it, 
and  exceedingly  regretting  its  serious  con- 
sequences, we  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to 
the  nation  for  its  verdict.  The  limit  of  en- 
durance was  reached  when  tamest  labor 
could  no  longer  sustain  itself.  On  the  one 
6ide  we  were  confronted  by  a  heartless  ai- 
ray  of  employers,  whose  combined  wisdom 
and  woaiyi  suggested  no  remedy  other  than 
continued  submission  to  avarice  and  greed. 
On  the  other  side  we  were  met  by  the  cries 
of  nearly  1.000,000  men,  women  and  children, 
appealing  for  their  rights  to  the  opporv.uni 
ties  of  life,  and  wages  to  sustain  them  com- 
patible with  economy,  civilization  and  pres- 
ent industrial  conditions.  That  wages  have 
been  reduced  below  the  living  point  no  one 
will  deny  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  th> 
conditions  surrounding  the  lives  and  earn- 
ings of  the  mine  workers. 

"The  following  comparison  of  prices  paid 
in  1393  with  those  paid  at  nresent  tells  the 
story:  The  great  mining  district  of  western 
Pennsylvania  paid  for  mining  in  1393,  thin 
vein,  79  cents,  and  thick  vein  65  cents  a  ton. 
The  rate  paid  at  present  is,  thin  vein  47  to 
54  cents  a  ton;  thick  vein,  28  to  30  cents  a 
ton.  During  the  same  year  the  prices  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  were  70  cents  and  75  cents 
a  ton,  respectively.  At  present  ihe  price  is 
51  cents  a  ton  or  less  in  both  states,  -n-ith 
reduction  offered,  or  at  least  contemplated, 
to  45  cents  a  ton  in  consequence  of  the  low 
prices  in  western  Pennsylvania.  This  ratio 
of  fallen  wages  holds  good  all  along  the  line, 
affecting  every  mining  state  almost  equally 
alike.  In  the  great  Hocking  valley  district 
of  Ohio  the  average  wage  per  miner,  in 
one  of  the  largest  mines,  for  a  period  of 
eight  months,  from  Oct.  1,  1896,  to  June  1, 
1897,  was  SCO  per  man,  or  $7.50  per  man  per 
month,  gross  earnings.  From  this  amount 
the  cost  of  mine  supplies  is  deducted,  leav- 
ing the  remainder  with  which  to  pay  house 
rent,  coal,  etc.,  and  sunport  his  family. 
At  another  mine  in  the  same  district  the 
gross  earnings  of  thirty-nine  miners  is 
shown  by  the  written  statements  of  the 
company  to  aggregate  $223.98  for  two  weeks' 
labor,  or  an  average  of  $2.87  per  man  per 
week  for  the  same  period.  The  deductions 
for  company  store,  powder  and  rent,  in- 
cluding some  back  rental,  aggregate  $619,029. 
The  deduction  for  store  alone,  which  be- 
speaks the  total  cost  of  supporting  thirty- 
nine  families  for  two  weeks,  amounts  to 
$179.05,  or  an  average  of  $2.28  per  family 
per  week.  Further  illustrations  indicative 
of  the  poverty  and  extreme  suffering  of  the 
miners,  and  equally  as  heartrending,  can  be 
found  everywhere. 

"Ohio  furnishes  a  fair  example  of  the  gen- 


eral condition  of  mining.  I  quote  from  the 
report  of  K.  M.  Huseltine,  chief  inspector 
of  mines  of  Ohio  for  1895,  when  the  mining 
rate  was  65  cents  per  ton:  'Therefore  at 
55  cents  per  ton  the  daily  wages  will  be 
found  to  be  $1.32,  or  a  total  of  $221.75  for 
the  year's  work,  which  will  give  to  each 
miner  an  average  of  $18.48  per  month.' 
This,  it  will  l>e  remembered,  is  exclusive  of 
all  deductions,  aud  the  mining  rate  was  4 
cents  per  ton  higher  than  the  present  price. 
The  amount  of  increase  in  wages  demanded, 
and  for  which  we  are  now  contending,  is 
but  9  cents  per  ton  over  our  former  scale, 
together  with  a  readjustment  of  machine 
mining  which  will  place  it  upon  an  equal 
basis  with  pick  miniug  giving  to  each  his 
just  proportion. 

"Summing  up  the  whole  situation  in  a  few 
words,  this  movement  is  nothing  less  than  a 
spontaneous  uprising  of  an  enslaved  people, 
who  have  determined  to  submit  no  longer  to 
the  cruel,  heartless  and  inhuman  conditions 
imposed  upon  them  by  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers, which  have  reduced  them  and  their 
dependents  to  actual  starvation.  It  should 
be  said,  in  justice  to  a  large  majority  of 
employers,  that  they  are  not  responsible 
for  this  condition.  It  is  due  to  the  actions 
of  a  few  who  have  cut  prices  far  below  the 
demands  of  the  market,  thus  demoralizing 
trade  and  cutting  wages  indiscriminately, 
until  a  point  is  reached  where  men  can  no 
longer  live  by  their  thrift  and  industry. 

"M.  D.  RATOHFORD,  President. 
"W.  C.  PEARCE,  Secretary." 
The  proposal  to  arbitrate  the  differences 
between  the  operators  and  the  miners  was 
favorably  received  on  both  sides,  but  an 
agreement  could  not  be  reached  as  to  the 
terms  upen  which  the  arbitration  should 
proceed.  The  miners  demanded  69  cents  a 
ton  for  mining  coal  until *snch  time  as  the 
arbitrators  should  decide  the  controversy, 
while  the  operators  offered  65  cents  a  ton 
pending  the  arbitration,  and  in  case  the 
arbitrators  should  decide  upon  69  cents 
as  the  pay  to  which  the  miners  were 
entitled  the  operators  would  make  up  in 
back  pay  such  wages  as  the  miners  were 
entitled  to  under  the  award  of  the  arbi- 
trators. If  the  arbitrators  should  award 
less  than  65  cents  the  miners  should  work 
at  a  rebate  until  such  excess  should  be  re- 
funded. Attempts  at  arbitration  were  there- 
fore abandoned. 

As  a  rule  there  were  few  outbreaks  of 
violence.  At  points  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  where  the  miners  continued 
at  work  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by 
the  operators  to  retain  the  men,  while  the 
strikers  were  equally  determined  to  call 
them  out  and  close  the  mines.  The  result 
was  that  meetings  were  held  in  which  the 
working  miners  were  appealed  to  to  join  the 
strikers  who  roamed  about  in  large  bands 
from  one  mining  district  to  another  advo- 
cating the  strike.  In  the  federal  court  of 
West  Virginia  the  Monongah  Coal  and  Coke 
company,  which  had  been  bitterly  com- 
plained of  by  leaders  of  the  strike,  ap- 
plied to  Judge  Jnckson  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  leaders  from  any  interfer- 
ence with  its  men.  The  injunction  was 
granted  against  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  his  as- 
sociates, and  Judge  Jackson,  after  reciting 
the  allegations  in  the  complaint,  said: 

"Upon  consideration  whereof  the  bill  Is 
ordered  to  be  filed  and  process  issued  there- 
on, and  a  temporary  restraining  order  is 
allowed,  restraining  and  inhibiting  the  de- 
fendants or  all  others  associated  or  con- 
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nacted  with  them  from  in  any  wise  inter- 
fering with  the  management,  operation  or 
conducting  of  said  mines  by  their  owners 
or  those  operating  them,  either  bv  menaces, 
threats  or  any  character  of  intimidation 
used  to  prevent  the  employes  of  said  mines 
from  going  to  or  from  said  mines,  or  from 
engaging  in  the  business  of  mining  in  sa:d 
mines. 

"And  the  defendants  are  further  restrained 
from  entering  upon  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  said  Monongah  Cool  and  Coke 
company  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
the  employes  of  said  company,  either  by 
intimidation  or  by  holding  of  either  public 
or  private  assemblages  upon  said  property 
or  in  any  wise  molesting  or  interfering  with 
or  intimidating  the  employes  of  the  said 
Monongah  Coal  and  Coke  company  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  abandon  their  work  in  said 
mines. 

"And  the  defendants  are  further  re- 
strained from  assembling  in  the  paths,  ap- 
proaches and  roads  upon  said  property  lead- 
ing to  and  from  their  homes  and  residences 
to  the  mines,  along  which  the  employes 
of  the  Monongah  Coal  and  Coke  company 
are  compelled  to  travel  to  get  to  them,  or 
in  any  way  interfering  w**0  the  employes 
of  said  company  in  passing  to  and  from 
their  work,  either  by  threats,  menaces  or 
intimidation;  and  the  defendants  are  fur- 
ther restrained  from  entering  the  said  mines 
and  interfering  with  the  employes  in  their 
mining  operations  within  said  mines,  or  as- 
sembling upon  said  property  at  or  near  the 
entrance  of  said  mines. 

"The  purpose  and  object  of  this  restrain- 
ing order  is  to  prevent  all  unlawful  com- 
binations and  conspiracies,  and  to  restrain 
all  the  defendants  engaged  in  the  promotion 
of  such  unlawful  combinations  and  conspira- 
cies from  entering  upon  the  property  of  the 
Monongah  Coal  and  Coke  company  described 
in  this  order,  and  from  in  any  wise  inter- 
fering with  the  employes  of  said  company 
in  their  mining  operations,  either  within  the 
mines  or  in  passing  from  their  homes  to 
the  mines,  and  upon  their  return  to  their 
homes,  and  from  unlawfully  inciting  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  working  the  mines 
from  ceasing  to  work  in  the  mines,  or  in 
any  wise  advising  such  acts  as  may  result 
in  violations  and  destruction  of  the  rights  of 
the  plaintiff  in  this  property." 

The  injunction  was  the  subject  of  merci- 
less criticism  by  the  strikers  and  their 
friends  and  was  as  vigorously  defended  oy 
those  who  opposed  them.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  merits  or  wisdom  of  the 
injunction,  it  intensified  the  feeling  between 
the  operators  of  the  mines  and  the  strikers, 
which  culminated  in  a  tragic  affair  near 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  September, 
in  which  twenty-one  marching  miners  were 
killed  and  forty  wounded,  some  of  them 
fatally,  by  a  sheriff's  posse.  It  seems  that 
a  band  of  marching  miners,  mostly  Slavs, 
had  been  previously  driven  away  from  the 
Hazleton  workings,  after  a  sharp  conflict, 
and  were  intercepted  as  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Lattimer  breaker.  The  posse 
was  under  the  command  of  Sheriff  Martin 
and  he  claims  his  band  was  being  roughly 
handled  when  the  deputies  were  ordered  to 
fire. 

Previous  to  this  a  conference  of  the  coal 
operators  was  held  in  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict on  the  26th  of  July  and  an  agreement 
was  reached  as  to  what  wuges  they  would 
pay  for  the  mining  of  coal.  It  was  claimed 
to  have  no  reference  to  the  strike,  but  it 


undoubtedly  did  exercise  considerable  influ- 
ence in  that  direction. 

The  agreement  as  adopted  provided  for 
cash  payment  of  wages,  2.000  pounds  to  the- 
ton,  check  weighs  on  the  tipples,  miners  to 
be  credited  with  the  full  quantity  of  coal 
contained  in  the  mine  car,  abolition  of 
company  stores,  semi-monthly  pay  days, 
uniform  price  for  pick  mining  in  the  thin 
and  thick  vein  districts,  and  screens  not 
exceeding  one-half  inch. 

It  also  provided  that  in  case  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  and  terms  of  the 
agreement  a  penalty  of  10  cents  a  ton  on 
the  total  output  of  coal  mined  by  the  vio- 
lator will  be  charged,  which  penalty  is  to> 
be  paid  a  commission  subject  to  the  right 
of  further  arbitration  or  appeal.  Said  pen- 
alty when  collected  is  to  be  distributed 
among  the  signers  of  the  agreement  pro- 
rata in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
tonnage  or  output  made  by  them  during  the 
year. 

The  commission  is  to  be  chosen  annually 
and  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
uniformity  commission.  It  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  the  thick  and  thin 
vein  operators  having  proper  representation. 
The  members  shall  be  sworn  to  faithfully 
and  impartially  perform  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  will  be  authorized  and  empowered 
to  enforce  the  judgment  and  awards. 

It  shall  also  be  empowered  to  subpoena 
witnesses  with  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  a  board  of  arbitrators  duly  appointed  un- 
der the  act  of  the  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  relating  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. The  agreement  shall  not  become 
effective  unless  it  has  been  signed  by  95 
per  cent  of  the  operators  on  or  before  Jan.  1, 
1898. 

After  90  per  cent  have  signed  the  agree- 
ment, if  any  fifteen  operators  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  enough  have  signed  to  render 
it  effective,  a  meeting  shall  be  called  in 
Pittsburg  to  declare  it  in  .force. 

On  the  10th  of  September  an  interstate 
convention  of  miners  was  held  at  Columbus, 
O.,  at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  ac- 
cepting the  proposal  of  the  Pittsburg  op- 
erators. The  tote  was  495  for  adoption  to 
817  against  accepting  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment. 

The  delegates  from  Illinois,  who  had  250 
votes,  were  unanimously  against  a  settle- 
ment. Indiana  and  West  Virginia  voted 
solidly  to  accept  the  operators'  proposition, 
but  there  were  scattering  votes  among  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  delegates  against  it. 
The  resolution  adopted  is  as  follows: 

"Resolved.  That  we,  the  miners  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby 
agree  to  accept  the  proposition  recommended 
by  our  national  executive  committee,  viz., 
65  cents  in  the  Pittsburg  district  and  in  all 
of  the  places  in  the  above-named  states 
where  a  relative  price  can  be  obtained,  to 
resume  work  and  contribute  liberally  to  the 
miners  who  do  not  receive  the  advance,  and 
where  the  fight  must  be  continued  to  a  bit- 
ter finish. 

"Resolved,  That  the  national  officers,  ex- 
ecutive board  and  district  presidents  act  as 
an  advisory  board  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  strike  where  necessary;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  district  resume 
work  for  ten  days,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing miners  in  other  districts  time  to  confer 
with  their  operators  and  get  the  price  if 
possible." 

The  basis  of  the  settlement  was  at  the  rate 
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of  65  cents  a  ton  for  the  Pittsburg  district. 
A  proportionate  rate  for  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana would  be  56  cents  a  ton.  The  rate  is 
different  in  the  different  districts  owing  to 
the  greater  or  less  labor  required  in  digging 
a  ton  of  coal.  Where  the  veins  are  rich  and 
thick  and  not  deeply  covered  the  rate  is 
less  than  where  the  veins  are  lean  and  deep 
under  the  soil. 

There  was  no  arbitration  in  the  settle- 
ment. The  miners  demanded  69  cents  a  ton. 
Trie  mine  owners  offered  them  65  cents  a 
ton  pending  arbitration.  If  the  arbitrators 
should  decide  on  69  cents  they  would  make 
that  up  in  back  pay  to  the  miners.  If  the 
arbitrators  awarded  less  than  65  cents  the 
miners  should  work  at  a  rebate  until  the 
excess  should  be  refunded. 

The  miners  agreed  to  accept  65  cents  a  ton 
flat  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  ar- 
bitrators rather  than  to  accept  the  floating 
scale  offered  by  the  operators  with  a  chance 
of  a  lower  rate  being  awarded. 

Ten  days  were  given  to  resume  work  un- 
der the  new  schedule.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember Mr.  Ratchford  issued  the  following 
statement : 

"To-day  will  see  about  75,000  miners  re- 
sume work  in  the  bituminous-coal  lields  of 
the  central  states.  The  strike  generally 
will  end  to-day.  This  is  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  week  of  its  duration.  The  mining 
situation  is  not  likely  to  become  disturbed 


again  until  the  beginning  of  next  year,  at 
which  time  we  hope  to  be  able  to  settle 
wage  differences  amicably  and  without  the 

necessity  of  a  strike. 

"It  is  well  understood  that  the  fight  will 
continue  from  the  present  time  in  all  fields 
and  against  all  operators  who  refuse  to 
meet  the  rates.  The  greatest  trouble  will 
be  found  in  West  Virginia  and  a  portion 
of  Illinois.  I  am  still  hopeful,  however, 
that  the  producers  in  those  fields  will  con- 
form to  the  change  and  put  their  mines  in 
operation.  Failing  to  do  this,  we  will  fight 
them  as  we  have  done  until  the  beginning 
of  next  year,  at  which  time  it  is  said  their 
present  contracts  will  expire. 

"I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  agreement 
reached,  and  feel  that  it  is  the  greatest 
victory  gained  by  trade  unions  for  years. 
Of  course  the  victory  is  not  altogether  one 
of  the  miners.  While  they  have  done  the 
striking,  trade  unions  and  organized  bodies 
have  supplied  the  necessaries  without 
which  the  miners  could  not  possibly  su; ceed. 
It  is  a  victory  for  organized  labor  and  not 
for  any  particular  trade,  and  we  want  our 
friends  who  have  helped  us  to  feel  that  it  is 
their  victory  as  well  as  ours.  I  feel  very 
grateful  for  the  assistance  given  us  by  the 
American  Fed\  ration  of  Labor  and  the  kind- 
ly disposition  shown  us  at  all  times  by  Mr. 
Gompers  and  the  members  of  his  executive 
committee." 


HEIGHTS  OF  MOUNTAIN  OBSERVATORIES. 


The  following  table  gives  the  heights  of 
the  principal  mountain  observatories  and 
stations  of  the  world: 

Abastouman   4,600 

Alto  de  los  Huesos  13,300 

Arequipa    8.06 J 

Ben  Nevis    4. 368 

Ohashani— Summit   20,000 

Station   16,650 

Colorado  Springs    6,035 

€uzco   11.00) 

Denver  (Chamberlin  observatory)   5.400 

Echo  Mountain   3  590 

El  Misti— Summit  19,200 

Station   15,60) 

Etna    9,652 

Flagstaff    7,300 

Jungfrau   15,7C0 

Kodiakanal    7,70) 

La  Joya    4,150 

La  Paz   12.030 

Lick  observatory    4.209 

Mollendo    100 

Mont  Blanc— M.  Janssen's  observatory, 
summit   15,730 

M.  Vallot's  observatory   14,321 

Chamounix    3,3f6 

Mont  Gros  (Nice)    1,100 

Mont  Meige   13,0C0 

Mont  Mounier   8,093 


Mount  Hamilton    4,209 

Mount  Pilatus    6,785 

Mount  Washington    6,279 

Mount   Whitnev— Summit  14,900 

Mountain  Camp   12.000 

Lone  Pine    3,700 

Mount  Wilson    6,000 

Murren  (railway)    5,350 

Petropolis  (Brazil)    3,500 

Pic-du-Midi    9,439 

Pike's  Peak  14,134 

Popocatapetl   18,000 

Puno   T....  12, 608 

Puv-de-Dome    4,593 

Quito    9,543 

Riff  el  (Zermatt)   8,000 

Rigi    5,873 

St.  Bernard    8,130 

Santa  Ana    3,000 

Santis    8,200 

Seven  Lakes  (Colorado)  10,964 

Sherman    8,365 

Sonnbljck    9,843 

Tacubava   7,500 

Ten eriffe— Summit   12,198 

Alta  Vista   10,702 

Giiajara    8,903 

Vinocava   14,360 

Wendelstein    6,027 
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The  longest  bridge  in  the  world  is  that 
over  the  Tay,  in  Scotland,  which  is  3,200 
meters  (9,696  feet)  long;  and  the  next  long- 
est is  also  in  Great  Britain,  being  that  over 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  2,394  meters  (5,552  feet) 
in  length.  The  following  table  gives  in 
meters  and  in  feet  the  lengths  of  the  prin- 
cipal bridges  in  various  countries: 

Meters.  Feet. 

Tay,  Great  Britain   3.200  9,690 


Forth,    Great   Britain  2,394  5,552 

Moerdyck,    Holland  1,470  4,82i 

Volga,  Russia  A  1,438  4,715 

Weiehsel,  Germany  1,325  4,346 

Thoen,  Germany  1,272  4,172 

Grandenz  (Elbe),  Germany  1,092  3,58« 

Brooklyn,  United  States            488  1,601 

The  "greatest  single   span   of  the  Forth 

bridge  is  521  meters   (1.725  feet);  of  the 

Elbe  bridge,  420  meters  (1,378  feet);  of  the 

East  River  bridge,  488  meters  (1,610  feet). 


RELIGIOUS. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

(From  the  New  York  Independent.) 
MINISTERS,  CHURCHES  AND  COMMUNICANTS  IN  1395  AND  189G  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Denominations. 


Ministers. 


1895.  1896. 


Churches. 


1895.  1896. 


Communicants. 


1895.  1896, 


ADVENT1STS- 

1.  Evangelical  

2.  Advene  Christians  

3.  Seventh  Day  

4.  Church  of  God  

5.  Life  and  Advent  Union  

6.  Churches  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  

Total  Adventists  

BAPTISTS- 

1.  Regular  (north)  

2.  Regular  (south)  

3.  Regular  (colored)  

4.  Six  Principle  

5.  Seventh  Day  

6.  Freewill  

7.  Original  Freewill  

8.  General  

9.  Separate  

10.  United  

11.  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  

13.  Primitive  

13.  Old  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian 

Total  Baptists  

BRETHREN  (RIVER)— 

1.  Brethren  in  Christ  

2.  Old  Order,  or  Yorker  

3.  United  Zion's  Children  

Total  River  Brethren  

BRETHREN  (PLYMOUTH) — 

1.  Brethren  (I)  

2.  Brethren  (II)  

3.  Brethren  (III)  

4.  Brethren  (IV)  

Total  Plymouth  Brethren  

CATHOLICS- 

1.  Homan  Catholic  

2.  Russian  Orthodox  

3.  Greek  Orthodox  

4.  Armenian  

5.  Old  Catholic  

6.  Reformed  Catholic  

Total  Catholics   

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  

CHINES  1']  TEMPLES  

CHRIST  ADELPHIANS  

CHRIS  HANS— 

1.  Christians  (Christian  Connection)  

2.  Christian  Church  South  

Total  Christians  

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENTISTS  

CHRISTIAN  UNION  

CHURCH  OF  GOD  ( Winebrennerian)  

CHURCH  TRIUMPHANT  (Schweinf urth).. . 
CHURCH  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM.... 
COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIES- 

1.  Shakers  

2.  Amana  

3.  Harmony  

4.  Separatists  

5.  Alt  uists  

6.  Adonai  Shomo  

7.  Church  Triumphant  (Koreshan  Ecclesia) 

Total  Communistic  Societies  

CONGREGATION  ALISTS  

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST  


34 
912 
253 
19 
50 
94 


1,362 

•8.536 
*14.780 
•5,488 

14 

102 
1,346 
120 

355 
19 
25 
80 
2.120 

300 


34 
912 
25(i 
19 
50 

 94 

1,305 


■  *29493 

14 
11 

1^85 
120 
300 
19 
25 
80 
2.130 
300 


610 
1,201 

29 
28 


30 
610 
l,2oS 
29 
28 
95 


i,14 
>*'»..">  n 
41.128 
647 
1,018 
2,872 


1,993 

*9,328 
*  17.80? 
*13,122 
18 
100 
1,523 
16 
425 
21 
204 
15? 
3,525 
4?3 


2,050 


■♦41190 

'  18 
105 
1,514 
167 
430 
24 
204 
152 
3,53u 
473 


33,993 

128 

7 

 20 

155 


40,871 


47.S07 


10,318 
13 
3 

3 

 8 

10,382 


*10,344 
13 


14,903 
12 
3 
6 
5 


109 


314 


*16,213 
12 

3 


10,87 


1,31 


105 


1.395 
105 


14,93' 
10 


1,320 
100 


16.24^ 
10 


1,320 
100 


1,48) 
10 

26 
183 
450 


1,500 
10 
t3,0C0 
183 
450 


131 


142 


5  357 
5,250 


5,475 
5.390 


1,480 
13 
221 
294 
500 
12 
147 

15 
7 
1 
1 


31 
5,482 
9,471 


1,480 
13 
313 
294 
500 
12 
149 

15 

1 

1 
1 
1 

5 


73,312 

♦9S5,752 
H.448.570 
H,343,530 
937 
9,244 
84,581 
12,000 
22,250 
1,599 
13,209 
8.254 
125,700 
12.851 


4,063,539 

2,688 
214 

 525 

3,42' 


2,289 

2,41 : 

1,235 
718 


6,661 

7,999,172 
13,50  i 
200 
335 
700 
1,000 


8,014,911 
1,394 


1,2Z 

95.250 
15,000 
110,250 
754 
8.724 
18.214 
36,000 
384 
7,406 

1,650 
1,600 
250 
200 
25 
20 
205 


5,600 
9,607 


3,950 
602.557 
923,663 
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STATISTICS  OF  CHURCHES.-CONTINUED. 


Ministers. 

CHURCHES. 

)  Communicants. 

Denominations. 

1895. 

1806. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

11TT\T  17"  A  •nC 

1.  Dunkards  or  German  Baptists  (Conserva- 

1,700 

1.709 

750 

755 

69,000 

69.250 

2.  Dunkarcls  or  Gorman  Baptists  (Old  Order) 

180 

180 

120 

120 

4,000 

4,000 

3.  Dunkards  or  German  Baptists  (.Progress- 

140 

*8  200 

23G 

243 

145 

itl0,031 

4.  Seventh-Day  Baptists  (German)  

5 

5 

6 

6 

'l94 

194 

2,115 

2  137 

1  016 

1  026 

81  394 

83,475 

Hi  V  Ai>l_TiliJjll^ A1j  DtJlJlrjO— 

834 

852 

1,817 

1,633 

90.849 

93  665 

410 

408 

1,000 

521 

55.055 

55,118 

1,234 

1,260 

2,817 

2.154 

145,904 

148,783 

FRIENDS- 

1,150 

1,150 

824 

824 

88,158 

90,436 

]  ig 

115 

201 

201 

21,992 

21,1)92 

3.  Friends  ( Wilberite)  

38 

33 

53 

53 

4  3?9 

4  3  9 

11 

11 

9 

9 

232 

232 

1.314 

1,314 

1,087 

1,087 

114,711 

116,989 

4 

4 

4 

4 

340 

340 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT. . 

45 

45 

55 

55 

36,500 

36.500 

J~>  "ITU  Vt  A  VT  1S*\T  A  vn  "LP  T  I  /~>  \  T    o  vTvnT\ 

JEWS — 1 

838 

866 

1,075 

1,101 

185,203 

♦286,000 

130 

328 

328 

60.500 

60.500 

100 

160 

220 

220 

79,000 

79,000 

Total  Jews  

290 

290 

548 

648 

ion  t/m 

i  QO  a/ in 

it>y,ouu 

JUA  x  JL  cu  t\.-jJ  A  i   k" iV  1  ^>  1  o 

1.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Latter-Day  Saints. 

575 

575 

580 

580 

212,000 

212,000 

2.  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 

1,500 

1.500 

431 

431 

22.000 

22,000 

2,075 

2^0f5 

1  011 

1 011 

o-3,i  ruin 

Juu  1  XX  Jli.lv  A  IN  o 

/~i tt> XT tt x)  at  unnTro 

1    non£»T«*l  Svnnfl 

1,112 

1,155 

1,479 

1,467 

180,794 

173.313 

2  United  Synod  in  the  South 

188 

211 

361 

437 

35.910 

41,304 

1.051 

1,106 

1,697 

1,786 

312  .033 

315,239 

4  Synodical  Conference 

1,698 

1,775 

2.365 

2,418 

479.221 

492,580 

342 

350 

1,083 

1,120 

104,851 

110,000 

INDEPENDENT  SYNODS. 

OQT 

410 

560 

600 

78  000 

or  nnn 

oO.UUU 

328 

374 

798 

65,925 

66,273 

23 

25 

^31 

35 

3.850 

4,248 

72 

81 

215 

215 

28  655 

16.027 

937 

215 

607 

676 

W  3f!H 

61,347 

17 

37 

43 

00 

3.500 

1,250 

20 

23 

22 

26 

4  750 

4  750 

40 

42 

60 

58 

4'.550 

3',552 

8 

7 

25 

24 

5,227 

4,757 

20 

18 

22 

19 

6.500 

3,668 

10 

10 

38 

40 

4,000 

4,000 

8 

7 

500 

18.  Danish  Ev.  Lutheran  Church  in  America 

23 

35 

49 

49 

4.000 

4.000 

19.  Texas  

39 

44 

49 

49 

6.209 

7,097 

Independent  congregations  

50 

75 

100 

150 

15,000 

22,500 

5  685 

5,993 

9  493 

10,022 

1,390,775 

1,420,905 

WAXiDENSTROMIANS 

140 

140 

150 

150 

20,000 

20,000 

MENN0N1TES— 

360 

27U 

18,o<o 

19,401 

9 

9 

5 

j? 

352 

352 

235 

238 

110 

115 

10,700 

11,600 

4.  Old  Amish  

75 

25 

25 

2  438 

2  438 

2 

*2 

2 

2 

209 

'209 

43 

43 

34 

34 

1,655 

1,655 

100 

98 

50 

48 

6,000 

8,023 

8.  Church  of  God  in  Christ  

18 

18 

18 

18 

471 

471 

9.  Old  ( Wisler)  

17 

17 

15 

15 

610 

610 

37 

40 

12 

15 

2,000 

2,650 

18 

20 

9 

11 

856 

1.156 

12.  Brethren  in  Christ  

40 

42 

54 

56 

4,000 

4,329 

950 

962 

COO 

614 

47,669 

52,944 

RELIGIOUS. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CHURCHES.— CONTINUED. 


Denominations. 


METHODISTS— 
L  Methodist  Episcopal  

2.  Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal. 

3.  African  Metnodist  Episcopal  

4.  African  Union  Methodist  Protestant .. 

5.  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  Zion  

6.  Methodist  Protestant  

7.  Wesley  an  Methodist  

3.  Methodist  Episcopal,  South  

9.  Congregational  Methodist  

10.  Congregational  Methodist  (colored)  — 

11.  New  Congregational  Methodist  

1$.  Zion  Union  Apostolic  

13.  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  — 

14.  Primitive  Methodist  

15.  Free  Methodist    

lti.  Independent  Methodist  

17.  Evangelist  Missionary  

Total  Methodists  


MORAVIANS  

PRESBYTERIANS— 

1.  Presbyterian  in  the  United  States  of 

America  (northern)  

2.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  

8.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (colored)  

4.  Welsh  Calvinistic    

6.  United  Presbyterian  

6.  Presbyterian  in  the  United  States  (south- 

ern)  

7.  Associate  Church  of  North  America  

8.  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South. 

9.  Reformed  Presbyterian  in  the  United 

States  (Synod)  

10.  Reformed  Presbvterian  in  North  Amer- 

ica (General  Synod)   

11.  Reformed  Presbyterian  (Covenanted).... 

12.  Reformed  Presbyterian  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada  

Total  Presbyterians  

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL— 

1.  Protestant  Episcopal  

2.  Reformed  Episcopal  s 

Total  Episcopal  


REFORMED— 

1.  Reformed  in  America  

2.  Reformed  in  United  States. 

3.  Christian  Reformed  

Total  Reformed  

SALVATIONISTS- 

Salvation  Army  

Volunteers  

Total  Salvationists  


SCH  WENKFELDIANS  

SOCIAL  BRETHREN  

SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL  CULTURE... 

SPIRITUALISTS  

THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  

UNITED  BRETHREN— 

1.  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  

2.  United  Brethren  (Old  Constitution). 

Total  United  Brethren  


UNITARIANS  

UNIVERSALISTS  

INDEPENDENT  CONGREGATIONS. 
Grand  total  


Ministers. 


1895.  1896 


10,079 
115 

4,305 
80 
2,478 
2,096 
000 
5.791 
204 
5 

20 
30 
1.29' 

70 
855 
8 


34,175 
100 


6,498 
1,704 
400 
107 
801 

1,337 
12 

93 
110 


11.! 

4.487 
i. 


1,002 


2.037 


2,037 


1,632 

089 


l.-i'.V.,v 


16.248 
§62 
4,680 
80 
2.561 
2,100 
000 
*5.861 
205 
5 
20 
SO 
1,080 

938 

f 
8' 

35,23' 
123 


6,023 
1,61' 
400 
105 
812 

1,349 
12 


11,154 


4,618 

J87 


4,705 


636 
1.000 
81 


2,120 
450 


1,671 

695 


2,366 

525 
79 1 
54 


136,960 


Churches. 


1895.  1896 


24,605 
115 
4,575 
70 
1,612 
2,356 
565 
13,59! 
238 
5 

35 
32 
1.004 
100 
708 
15 

l; 


49.039 
104 


7,218 
2,884 
250 
192 


2,776 
31 


25,001 
§60 
4,850 
70 
1,015 
2,265 
505 
*13,6r<3 
2*0 
5 
35 
32 
1,009 
102 
708 
15 

 13 

50,258 


109 


7,267 
2,867 
250 
185 


2,78 


14,530 

5,885 
1F94 
5,979 


595 
1,638 

 122 

'  2.:::..-. 


4,176 
850 


5,026 

455 
802 
150 


180,098 


14,559 

0.097 
j93 
6,190 

605 
1.003 
_  123 
2,391 


825 


334 
122 

4,173 

853 
5,020 

458 
825 
156 


183,761 


Communicants. 


1895. 


2,629,985 
7,031 

594,776 
7,000 

409,441 

i7S.de" 
:.,4i3,oio 

12,500 
319 
1,200 
2,316 
170,718 
6,3  i0 
25,644 
2.569 
4.600 


5,484,513 
12,923 


902,757 
193,393 
13,250 
12,285 
100,755 

203,999 
1,053 

10,364 
9,506 

5,000 

3: 

600 


1,458,9*99 

616,843 
119,447 
626.290 


101,352 
226,592 
16.087 


343,981 


33,500 


33,500 

300 
913 

1,064 
45.030 

2,500 

225,199 
37,751 


68,500 
47,986 
14,126 


24,681,000 


25,424,333 


♦Estimated.  tChristian  Scientists  insist  on  these  figures.  J1895.  §The  returns  for  1895  were 
evidently  too  high.  ||Not  an  actual  decrease  for  the  year,  but  due  to  correcter  methods.  1T1894. 
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RELIGIOUS 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Apostolic  Delegate— Most  Rev.  Mgr.  Martinelli,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cardinal—  James  Gibbons,  Baltimore.  Md. 
ARCHBISHOPS. 


Arch  d  ioceses .  Na  m  68 . 

St.  Louis.  Mo  John  Joseph  Kain. 

Cincinnati, O  William  u.  Elder, 

Chicago,  111  Patrick  A.  Feehan. 

Boston,  Mass  John  Joseph  Willi 

Tucson,  \\'<  Vacant . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  Patrick  John  Ryan 

Portlaud,  Ore  W.  11.  Gross. 


Dioceses.  Names 

Mobile.  Ala  Edward  P.  Allen. 

Springfield,  Mass  T.  D.  Heaven. 

Savannah, 6a  Thomas  A.  Becker. 

Lincoln,  Nob  Thomas  Bonacuxn. 

Tucson.  Ari  T.  Bourgad  \ 

Manchester,  N.  H  D.  M.  Bradley. 

Boston,  Mass  John  Brady. 

Helena,  Mont  JohnB.  Brondel. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  M.  F.  Burke. 

Albany,  N.  Y  T.  U.  M.  Burke. 

Nashville.  Tenn  T.  S.  Byrne. 

Wheeling.  W.  Va  1*.  J.  Donaghue. 

Dallas.  Tex  E.J.  Dunne. 

Natchitoches.  La  Anthony  Durier. 

New  York,  N.  Y  J.  M.  Farley. 

Kansas  City.  Kas  L.  M.  Fink. 

Little  Rock,  Ark  E.  Fitztrerald. 

Detroit.  Mich  J.  S.  Koley. 

San  Antonio.  Tex  T.  A.  Forest. 

Ogdensbnrg.  N.  Y  Henry  Grabriels. 

Galveston.  Tex  N.  A.  Gallagher. 

Kansas  City,  Mo  ...J.  J.  Glennon. 


Boise  City.  Idaho. 
Sacramento.  Cal.. . 

Belmont,  N.  C  

Providence.  R.  I. 


.  J.  Glorieux. 
. .  .Thos.  Grace. 
..Leo  Haid. 
.M.  J.  Harkins. 


Portland,  Me  J.  A.  Healy 

Wichita,  Kas  John  J.  Hennessy. 

Natchez,  Miss  Thomas  Heslin. 

Ashley.  Pa  M.  J.  Hoban. 

Kansas  City,  Mo  John  J.  Hogan. 

Cleveland,  O  I.  F.  Horstinann. 

Belleville,  111  John  Janssen. 

iNnrnnvor  Wish  \  John  N-  Leramens. 
V  ancouvcr,  \\  ash...  j  Edward  QDea. 

Washington,  D.  C  J.  J.  Keane. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo  T.  M.  Lenihan. 

Victoria,  B.  C  Vacant. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  P.  A.  Ludden. 

Louisville,  Ky  W.  G.  McCloskey. 


A  rchd  ioceses.  Names. 

New  York.  X.  Y  M.  A.  Corrigan. 

\e\v  Orleans,  La  Vacant. 

San  Francisco.  Cal  Patrick  W.  Riordan. 

ams.    St.  Paul,  .Minn  John  Ireland. 

Milwaukee.  Wis  Frederick  Katzer. 

Santa  Fo.  \\  M  P.  L.  Cliapelle. 

Dubuque,  Iowa  John  Hennessy. 

BISHOPS. 

D  ioceses.  Na  mes. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  C.  E.  McDonnell. 

Trenton.  N.  J  J.  A.  McFaul. 

Duluth,  Minn  James  McGolrick. 

I  [arrisburg,  Pa  Thomas  McGovern. 

[ndianapolis,  Ind  F.  S.  Chatard. 

Davenport.  Iowa  Henry  Cosgrove. 

Winona,  Minn  J.  B.  Cotter. 

Wilmington,  Del  John  J.  Monaghan. 

Rochester,  N.  Y  B.  J.McQuaid. 

Covington,  Ky  CP.  Maes. 

St.  Cloud.  Minn  Martin  Marty. 

Denver.  Col  N.  C.  Matz. 

Guthrie.  Oklahoma  T.  Meerschaert. 

Green  Bay,  Wis  ,  S.  Messmer 

Rnvlincrtnn   TTt  *  LOlliS  DC  GrOeSDralnd* 

Builington,  Vt  ^  j  g  Michau(U 

St.  Augustine,  Fla  John  Moore. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  George  Montgomery. 

Erie.  Pa  Tobias  Mullen. 

Charleston.  S.  C  H.  P.  Northrop. 

Sioux  Falls.  S.  D  Thos.  O'Gorman. 

Scranton,  Pa  \\ .  O'Hara. 

Pittsburg.  Pa  R.  Phelan. 

Philadelphia,  Pa  K.  P.  Prendergast. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  J.  Rademacher. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich... J.  H.  Richter. 

Alton.  Ill  James  Ryan. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  J.  E.  Quigley. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah..L  Scanlan. 

Omaha,  Neb  R.  Scannell. 

LaCrosse,  Wis  J.  Schwebach. 

Fargo,  N.  D  John  Shanley. 

Peoria,  111   J.  L.  Spalding. 

Hartford,  Conn  M.  Tierney. 

Richmond,  Va  A.  Van  de  Vyver. 

Laredo,  Tex  P.  Verdaguer. 

Marquette,  Mich  John  Vertin. 

Columbus,  O  J.  A.  Watterson. 

South  Orange,  N.  J....  W.  M.  Wigger 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Dioceses. 
Alabama. . . 


Ari.  &N.M.. 
Arkansas — 
California- 
Northern.  . 

Los  Ang's. 
Colorado  

Western.. 
Connecticut 


Delaware... 

Florida- 
Northern. 
Southern. 

Georgia,.,. 


Bishops.  Residence. 

R.  H.  Wilmer  Mobile. 

H.  M.Jackson,  co- 
adjutor  Montgomery. 

J.  M.  Kendrick  Santa  Fe. 

II.  N.  Pierce  Little  Rock. 

J.  H.  Wingfield  Benicia. 

W.  F.  N  ichols  San  Krancisco 

J.  H.  Johnson  Los  Angeles. 

J.  F.  Spalding  Denver. 

.Vacant. 

.John  Williams  Middletown. 

Chauncey  B.  Brews- 
ter, coadjutor. 
,L.  Coleman  ""ATilmington. 

E.  G.  Weed  Jacksonville. 

.W.  C.  Gray  Orlando. 

,C.  K.  Nelson  Atlanta. 


Dioceses. 
Illinois- 
Chicago... 
Spr'gtield. 


Bishops. 


Residence. 


Quincy . 
Indiana . . 


.W  E.  McLaren  Chicago. 

.G.  F.  Seymour  Springfield. 

C.  R.  Hale,  coadju- 
tor Cairo. 

,Alex.  Burgess  Peoria. 

.John  H.  White  Indianapolis. 

Iowa  W.  S.  Perry  Davenport. 

Kansas  F.  It.  Millspaugh...  .Topeka. 

Kentucky  ...T.  IT.  Dudley  Louisville. 

Lexington. L.  W.  Burton  Lexington. 

Louisiana  ...Davis  Sessums  New  Orleans 

Maine   II.  A.  Neely  Portland. 

Maryland  ... W.  Paret  Baltimore 

Kaston  W.  F.  Adams  Easton. 

Wash'ton..H.  Y.  Satterlee  Washington. 

Mass  W.  Lawrence,  D.D.Boston. 

Michigan— 

Eastern... T.  F.  Davies  Detroit. 

Western... G.  DeN.  Gillespie.  .Grand  Rapids 
Marquette.G.  M.  Williams  Marquette. 


RELTGrTOTTS. 
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PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.— CONTINUED. 


Dioceses.       Bishops.  Residence. 

Minnesota... H.  B.  Whipple  Faribault. 

M.  BT.  Gilbert,  co- 
adjutor  St.  Paul. 

Duluth  J.  D.  Morrison  Duluth. 

Mississippi. .H.  M.  Thompson. .  .Jackson. 

Missouri..... D.  S.  Tuttle  St.  Louis* 

W.Missouri. E.  R  Atwill  Kansas  City. 

Montana. ...L.  E.  Brewer  Helena. 

Nebraska.... G.  Worthington — Omaha. 

ThePlatte.A.  N.  Graves  Kearney. 

N.  Hamp  ...W.  W.  Niles  Concord. 

New  Jersey..!.  Scarborough  Trenton. 

Newark.. . .T.  A.  Starkev  Newark. 

New  York. .  .H.  C.  Potter  New  York  city 

Central  F.  D.  Huntington.  .Syracuse. 

Albany.... W.  C.  Doane  Albany. 

Long  Id... A.  N.  Littlejohn  Brooklyn. 

Western... W.  D.  Walker  Buffalo. 

N.Carolina.. J. B.Cheshire,  Jr. . .Raleigh. 

E  Carolina.. A.  A.  Watson  Wilmington. 

N.  Dakota..  .Vacant. 
Ohio- 
Northern.  .W.  A.  Leonard  Cleveland. 

Southern.  .T.  A.  Jaggar  Cincinnati 

B.  Vincent,  coadju- 
tor Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma- 
Indian  T..F.  K.  Brooke  Guthrie. 

Oregon  B.  W.  Morris  Portland. 

Penn  O.  W.  Whitaker  ..  Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg...  .C.  Whitehead  Pittsburg. 

Central. . .  .Vacant  S.  Bethlehem 


Dioceses.        Bishops.  Residence. 

Rhode  Isi'd.T.  M.  Clark  Providence. 

Wm.  N.  Mc  Vickar,  co- 
adjutor-elect. 

S.  Carolina.  .Ellison  Capers  Columbia 

S.  Dakota... W.  H.  Hare  Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee  .  .C.  T.  Quintard  Sewanee. 

T.  F.  Gailor,  coadju- 
tor Memphis. 

Texas  G.  H.  Kinsolving. .  .Austin. 

Western. ..J.  S.  Johnson  San  Antonio. 

Dallas  A.  C.  Garrett  Dallas. 

Utah  A.  Leonard  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont  Arthur  C.  A.  Hall.  .Burlington. 

Virginia  F.  McN.  Whittle  Richmond. 

R.  A.  Gibson,  coad- 
jutor Richmond. 

Southern..  A.M.Randolph  Norfolk. 

W.  Virginia. G.  W.  Peterkin  Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin— 

Milw'kee.  .Isaac  L.  Nicholson. Milwaukee. 

F.  du  Lac.  Charles  C.  Graf  ton.  Fond  du  Lac. 
Washington— 

01ympia...W.  M.  Barker. 

SpoKane..  L.  H.  Wells. 

Wyo.  Idaho. E.  Talbot  Laramie  City 

Africa  S.  D.  Ferguson  C.  Palmas. 

China- 
Shanghai. .F.  R.  Graves  Hankow. 

Japan  John  McKim  Tokyo. 

Haiti  J.  T.  H.  Holly  P't-au-Prince. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Bishops.  Residence. 

Thomas  Bowman. .   St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Randolph  S.  Foster  Roxbury.  Mass. 

Stephen  M.  Merrill  Chicago,  111. 

Edward  G.  Andrews  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Henry  W.  Warren  Univ'ty  Park,  Col 

Cyrus  D.  Foss  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  F.  Hurst    AVnshington,  D.  C. 

William  X.  Ninde  Detroit.  Mich. 

John  M.  Walden  Cincinnati.  O. 

Missionary  Bishops— Wiliiam  Taylor.  Vivi.  Congu,  Africa. 

James  M.  Thoburn.  Calcutta.  India. 


Bishops.  Residence. 

Willard  F.  Mallalieu  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Fowler  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  H.  Vincent  Topeka,  Kas. 

James  W.  Fitzgerald  New  Orleans,  La. 

Isaac  W.  Joyce  Chattanooga,Tenn 

John  P.  Newman  Omaha,  Neb 

Daniel  A.  Goodsell  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Charles  C,  McCabe  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Earl  Cranston  Portland,  Ore. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 


A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

President— Charles  M.  Lam  son,  D.  D. 

Treasurer— Frank  H.  Wiggin. 

Secretaries— Rev.  Judsou  Smith.  D.  D..  Rev. 
Charies  H.  Daniels.  D.  D.,  Rev.  James  L. 
Barton,  D.  D. 

Editorial  Secretary— Rev.  E.  E.  Strong,  D.  D. 

District  Secretaries— Rev.  C.  C.  Creegan,  D.  D., 
121  Bible  House,  New  York;  Rev.  A.  N.  Hitch- 
cock, Ph.  D.,  loo  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Headquar's— Congregational  House,  Boston. 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Preside nt— Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.  D.,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Treasurer— H.  W.  Hubbard. 

Secretaries- Rev .  F.  A.  Beard,  D.  D.,  Rev.  F.  P. 

Woodbury,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryder.  D.  D. 
Headquarters— Bible  House,  N.  Y.  City. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND  PUB.  SOCIETY. 
President—S.  B.  Can  en. 
Secretary— George  M.  Boynton.  D.  D. 
Treasurer— E.  Lawrence  Barnard. 
Field  Secretary— \V .  A.  Duncan,  Ph.  D. 
Distr  c  Secretary— Rev.  W.  F.  McMillen.  room 

1008  Association  bldg.,  153  LaSalle-st.,  Chicago. 
Missionary  and  Primary  Instructor— Mis.  Mary 

F.  Bryner. 

Manager  Western  Agency— E.  Herrick  Brown. 

175  Wabash  avenue. 
Hsadq'ters— Congregational  House,  Boston. 


HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

President- Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer— William  B.  Howlancl. 
Secretaries— Joseph  B.  Clark,  D.  D..  William 

Kmcaid.  D.  D.,  Washington  Choate,  D.  D. 
Secretary  Woman's  Department— Mia.  Harriet 

S.  Caswell. 

Editor  Home  Misstonarrj,  etc.— A.  H.Clapp,  D.D. 
Headquarters— Bible  House,  N.  Y.  City. 

BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

President— Dr.  Luerin  C.  Warner,  N.  Y.  City. 
Field  Secre  aries—F.ev.  C.  H.  Taintor,  Chicago; 

Rev.  George  A.  Hood.  Boston;  Rev.  H.  H. 

Wikoff,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

President— W.H.Wilcox, D.  D.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Secretai-y—~Rev .  J.  A.  Hamilton.  D.  D. 
Treasurer— S.  F.  Wilkin**. 

Field  Secretaries— Uev.  F.  L.Ferguson,  Boston; 

Rev.  C.  R.  Bliss,  Chicago. 
He  adq  carters— 151  W  ashington-st.,  Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL  RELIEF. 

Chairman— Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson,  D.  D..N.Y.  City. 
Secretary— N.  H.  Whittlesey,  D.  D.,  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

Treasurer— Rev.  S.  B.  Forbes,  206  Wethersfield 

avenue.  Hartford.  Conn. 
Headq'ters—  135  Wail  street,  Hartford,Conn. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  triennial  council 
will  be  held  at  Portland,  Ore.,  July  7-12, 1893. 
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BAPTIST  DENOMINATION. 


Missionary  Union— Rev.  Henry  F.  Colby,  P.  D., 

president,  Dayton,  O. 
Publication  Socie  y—S.  A.  Crozer,  president, 

Upland,  Pa. 


Home  Mission   Society— Stephen  H.  Greene 

president,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Historical  Society— Lemuel  Moss,  D.  P.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Education  Society— E.  B.  Ilulbert,  D.  D.,  proJIdent,  Chicago,  111. 
SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 


Judge  Jonathan  Harolson,  pres..  Selnia.  Ala. 

Foreign  Mission  Board— Prof .  C.  H.  Winston, 
president,  Richmond,  Va.;  R.  J.  Willingham, 
corresponding  secretary,  Richmond,  Va. 

Sunday  School  Board— E.  E.  Polk,  president. 


Nashville,  Tenn.;  J.  M.  Frost,  secretary. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Borne  Mission  Board— Rev.  Henry  McDonald, 
president,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  I.  T.  Tichenor,  D.  P., 
corresponding  secretary.  Atlanta.  Ga. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer— Rev.  William  IT 
Roberts,  P.  D.,  1834  Chestnut  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Permanent   Clerk— Key.  William  B.  Moore, 

D.  D.,  Columbus,  O. 

TRUSTEES. 

President— George  Junkin,  Esq. 

Treasurer— Frank  K.  Hippie,  1310  Chestnut 

street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Recording  Seer  tary— Jacob  Wilson. 
Office— Publication    House,  1331  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS— SUSTENTATION. 

Corresponding  Secretaries— Rev.  William  C. 
Roberts.  P.  P.,  and  Rev.  Puncan  J.  McMil- 
lan, P.  P. 

Treasurer— Henry  C.  Olin. 

Recording  Secre  ta ry— Oscar  E.  Boyd. 

Superintendent  of  Schools— Rev.  G.  F  McAfee. 

Secretary  of  Young  People's  Department— Miss 

E.  M.  Wishard. 

Office— Presbyterian  House,  156  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Secre' ary  Emeritus— Rev.  John  C.  Lowrie,  P.  P. 

Corresponding  Secretaries— Rev .  Frank  F.  El- 
lin wood,  P.  P.;  Rev.  John  Gillespie,  P.  P.; 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  and  Rev.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  P.  P. 

Treasurer-Charles  W.  Hand. 

Field  Secretary— Rev.  Thomas  Marshall,  P.  P., 
48  McCormick  block,  Chicago,  111. 

Office— Presbyterian  House,  156  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Corresponding    Secretary  —  Rev.  Edward  B. 

Hodge,  P.  P. 
Treasurer— Jacob  Wilson. 
Office— Publication    House,  1334  Chestnut 

street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION  AND  SABBATH 
SCHOOL  WORK. 

.Secretory— Rev.  Elijah  R.  Craven,  P.  P. 

Superintendent  of  Sabbath  School  and  Mission- 
ary Work— Rev.  James  A.  Worden,  P.  P. 

Editorial  Supe7'intendent—Rev.J.RM\]ler,D.T>. 

Business  Superintendent— John  H.  Scribner. 

Manufacturer— Henry  F.  Sheetz. 

Treasurer— Rev.  C.  T.  McMullin. 

Office— Publication  House,  1334  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOARD  OF  CHURCH  ERECTION. 

Corresvonding  Secretary  —  Rev.   Erskine  N. 

White,  P.  P. 
Treasurer— Adam  Campbell. 


Office— Presbyterian  House,  156  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOARD  OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Rev.B.L.Agnew,P.P. 

Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer— Rev.  Wil- 
liam W.  Heberton. 

Office— Publication  House,  1334  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOARD  OF  FREEDMEN. 

Corresponding    Secretary— Rev.    Edward  P. 

Cowan,  P.  P 
Recording  Secretary— Rev.Samuel  J.Fisher,D.P. 
Treasurer— Rev  John  J.  Beacom,  P.  P. 
Office— 516  Market  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

BOARD  OF  AID  FOR  COLLEGES  AND 
ACADEMIES. 

Corresponding  Sec'y—Rev.  Edward  C,  Ray,  D.P 
Office— Room  30  Montauk  block,  115  Monroe 
street,  Chicago,  111. 

COMMITTEE   ON   SYSTEMATIC  BENEFICENCE. 

Chairman-Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard,  D.  D.,  Au- 
burn, N.  Y. 

Secretary— Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  56  Wall 
street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

Chairman— Rev.  John  J.  Beacom,  D.  D.,  516 
Market  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Rev.  John  F.  Hill. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary— George  Irwin,  P  O.  box 
14,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Treasurer— Rev.  James  Allison,  D.  D.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

PRESBYTERIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

President— Rev.  W.  C.  Cattell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Librarian— Rev.  W.    L.  Ledwith,  D.  D.,  1531 

Tioga  street,  Philadelphia. 
Corresponding    Secretary— Rev.    Samuel  T 

Lowrie,  D.  P.,  1827  Pine  street,  Philadelphia. 
Recording  Secretary— Rev.  James   Price,  107 

East  Lehigh  avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer— Peb.  K.  Ludwig,  Ph.  P.,  3739  Walnut 

street,  Philadelphia. 

TREASURERS  OF  SYNODICAL  nOME  MISSIONS 
AND  SUSTENTATION. 

New  Jersey— W.  M.  Lanning,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
New  Porto— H.  C.  Olin,  156  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania— Frank  K.  Hippie,  1340  Chestnut 

street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore— D.  C.  Ainmidon,31  South  Frederick 

street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration,  by  sex  and  nationality,  for  the  fiscal  years  1895-6  and  1896-7. 
(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Treasury  Department.) 


Nationalities. 


Austria-Hungary— 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.. 
Galicia  and  Bukowina. 

Other  Austria  

llungary  


Belgium  

Denmark  

France  (including  Corsica). 

Germany  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Portugal  

Rouraania  

Russia  (proper)  

Finland  

Poland  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Turkey  in  Europe  

England  

Ireland  

Scotland  

Wales  

Not  specified  

Total  Europe  


Mexico. 


British  Honduras  

Costa  Rica  

Guatemala  

Honduras  

Nicaragua  

Salvador  

Central  America,  not  specified. 
Total  Central  America  


British  North  America- 
Quebec  and  Ontario  ,  

Nova  Scotia  

New  Brunswick  

British  Columbia  

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  . . . 
Total  British  North  America. . 


Cuba  

Other  West  Indies    

South  America  

Turkey  in  Asia  (Arabia  and  Syria).. 

China  

Japan  

Asia,  not  specified  

Australia  , 

Hawaiian  Islands  

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified  

Africa  

Grand  total  


1896. 


mal'e. 


1.232 
8,141) 
12,422 
21.322 


202.02s 


212,460 


1,477 
4,547 
6,378 
9,576 

468 
1.418 
1,082 
14,943 
51 

10.91)3 
054 
3,274 
1,350 
332 
10.61  '9 
2.583 
282 
58 
10,209 
903 
51 
8,314 
22,637 
1.483 
000 


120.439 


2,439 
298 

1,224 
59 
103 
14 
28 
14 


2,709 
12.690 

1  S.N  XI 

30,898 

1,261 
3.167 
2.463 
31.885 
2.175 

OS  1)0!  I 

1.583 
8. 855 
2,76)0 
785 
45,137 
0.3US 
691 
351 
21.177 
2.304 
109 
19.492 
40.202 

3.48:; 

1,581 


329.0th 


150 


273 


6.077 
751 
35 
4,139 
1,441 
1,110 
74 
87 
23 

21 


343,207 


947 
3,152 
5,970 


490 
1.212 
1,209 
11,899 
540 
41,440 
558 
3,535 
962 
413 
12,430 
1.458 
2,054 
425 
0.213 
975 
110 
5.998 
11.549 
1,054 
&9 

 18 

124.472 


ISO 


1.968 
'293 
28 
3,203 
3.334 
1,420 
40 
65 
29 
3 
24 


135,107 


Decrease,  112,435. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


States  and  Territories. 


*  Vacant  -f  Reserved 
public  lands,  lands. 


tAppropri-  Total  land 
ate d  lands,  surface. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  , 

Florida  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Indian  Territory.. 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Louisiana  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Mexico  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Utah  

Washington  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Total  , 


Acres. 

682,839 
54,400,211 

3.922,012 
43.841.1)44 
10,087,201 

1,797.662 
45.962,855 


Acres. 

86.240 
12,727,090 
1,920 
15,127,621 
6,228,608 
19.840 
2,05(5.273 
780 


19,575,040 


Acres. 
32,039,421 

5,665,199 
29,619,538 
40,392,418 
20,129,796 
33,446,998 

4,811,072 
35,464,843 
21,637,760 


1,046,689 
845,020 
522,431 
6.240,809 
441.220 
497,7(54 
71.432,917 
10,669353 
61,578,586 
66,983,047 
21,385,293 


987,875 
L,41 1,834 
87,746 
4,843,229 


10,780,433 
118,667 
5.983,409 
6.347,711 
3,050,610 


8.105.238 
,35,892,318 
13,250,718 


6,953.257 
5,904,728 
9.225.802 


44.205,070 
17,958,686 
454,107 
49,341.583 


5,333,467 
6,950,224 
365,353 
8.166.002 


35,(546,000 
50.348,536 
26,543,334 
3(5.208.823 
40.605,402 
29,243.780 
43,298,236 
11,843,650 
38,349.319 

2.774.505 
14,866,247 
20,474,097 
25,581,976 

9,441.185 
19,829.172 
24,046,980 
29.184,000 

2,991,463 
17,838,160 
34,455.540 

4,925.415 


Acres. 
32.65S.000 
72,792,500 
33,543.500 
99,361,083 
(5(5,390,(550 
35,264.500 
52,830,200 
35,4(55.05)3 
21,637.760 
19,575,040 
35.64f5.000 
52,383,000 
28.8,53.188 
36.819.000 
51.68':). 440 
29,685.000 
43,796,000 
94.057,000 
49,137,339 
70.336,500 
78.197,005 
44,910.000 
25.581,976 
24,499,680 
61,626,218 
46,523,500 
29.184,000 
52.580,000 
42,746.920 
35,275,000 
62.433.000 


591,343,953 


132,441,774 


741,702.365 


1,465.488,092 


Alaska,  to  which  the  general  land  laws  are  not  applicable  and  in  which  surveys  and 

disposals  of  no  great  importance  have  been  made  : . . .  369,529,600 

Grand  total  1,835,017,692 

*  "Vacant  public  lands"  (272.294,120  acres  of  which  are  unsurveyed)  are  those  subject  to  set- 
tlement, and  to  filing  and  entry  if  surveyed. 

t "Reserved  lands"  mean  those  reserved  for  satisfaction  of  railroad  grants,  for  military 
and  naval  purposes,  reservoir  sites,  Indians,  timber,  and  those  embraced  in  unconfirmed  pri- 
vate land  grants— in  other  words,  all  lands  reserved  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  which  may 
be  eventually  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

t  "Appropriated  lands"  include  all  lands  embraced  in  selections,  filings  and  entries,  per- 
fected and  unperf ected,  and  the  area  of  lands  granted  for  school  purposes. 
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NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS  ON  THE  ROLLS  JUNE  30,  1897, 

In  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United  States  and  in  each  foreign  country,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  pensions  during  the  fiscal  year. 


United  States.                   No.  Amount. 

Alabama                            3.966  $481,567.61 

Alaska                                  26  3,609.73 

Arizona                                570  80.035.34 

Arkansas                           10,550  1.414  336.43 

California                         16,002  2,230.9.56.1 ) 

Colorado                             6.902  965,456.49 

Connecticut                       11.992  1,393.293.00 

Delaware                           2.676  410.016.5;; 

District  of  Columbia            8,418  1,375, 150.30 

Florida                               3,228  430  056.68 

Georgia                               3.930  502,977. 11 

Idaho                                    1,146  163.190.83 

Illinois                                68,717  9,913.283.38 

Indiana                            68  213  10,550.900.70 

Indian  Territory                 2.636  369,003.81 

Iowa                                  37,575  5.431,983,61 

Kansas                              40,843  6,284,138.36 

Kentucky                           28.379  4,215,010.2! 

Louisiana                             4,631  851,412.73 

Maine                               20  774  8,032,158.9? 

Maryland                        12,751  1,847,292.52 


United  States.                  No.  Amount, 

Massachusetts                   38,856  $5,497,177.64 

Michigan                            45.732  6,868.952.29 

Minnesota                          16.240  2,376.207.04 

Mississippi                           4.026  546,509.86 

Missouri                             53,257  7,226.425.04 

Montana                            1.252  174,302.85 

Nebraska                           16,893  2,544,373.06 

Nevada                                   265  35.130.30 

New  Hampshire                  9,193  1,349.468.53 

New  Jersey  20,534  2,476.5:<5.55 

New  Mexico                        1,457  210.959.00 

New  York                           86.600  12.320,526.41 

North  Carolina                    3,032  '535S79.f>3 

North  Dakota                      1,659  222,920.39 

Ohio  103.471  15,552,078.56 

Oklahoma                           6.172  911,209.16 

Oregon                                4,6(59  60).517.99 

Pen  nay  1  vani  a  100,875  12.76 1 ,975.01 

Rhode  l3land                     4,452  501,624.07 

South  Carolina                    1,867  204.877.09 

South  Dakota                     4,703  623,030.80 
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United  States.  No.  Amount. 

Tennessee   10,286  $2,650,094.89 

Texas   8,155  1.076,650.82 

Utah   778  '110.953.9(5 

Vermont   0.643  1.511.852.86 

Virginia   8.526  1.309.884.80 

Washington   5,124  727.500.34 

West  Virginia   12.753  2,026.029.91 

Wisconsin   27,858  4,117.6  .3.03 

Wyoming   (.99  102.12  S.69 

Total ...   971,952  $139,1  i  9,296.24 

Foreign  Countries.  No.  Amount. 

Algiers   2  $324.00 

Argentina   6  580.10 

Austx^alia   38  5.812.20 

Austria-Hungary   27  4,111.05 

Azores  Islands   3  270.00 

Bahamas   2  240.00 

Belgium   13  1,841.25 

Bermuda   7  912.40 

Brazil   3  777.20 

British  Columbia   28  4,448.00 

British  Guiana   1  72.00 

Bulgaria   1  180.00 

Canada   1,981  301.507.25 

Chile   9  998.07 

China   15  5,010.77 

Comora  Islands   1  60.00 

Costa  Ilica                      ..  4  516.(  0 

Cuba   5  636.00 

Cvprus   2  66.00 

Danish  West  Indies   3  288.00 

Denmark   24  3,879.00 

Dutch  East  Indies   1  12.00 

Dutch  West  Indies   2  709.60 

Ecuador   1  36.00 

England   302  45,979.50 

Egypt   1  96.00 

Finland   2  415.00 

France   57  8,678.25 

Germany   621  94.547.25 


Foreign  Countries. 

Greece  

Guatemala  

Hawaii  

Honduras  

India  

Ireland  

Isle  of  Man  , 

Italy   

Japan  

Korea  

Liberia  

Madeira  

Malta  , 

Mauritius  

Mexico  

Netherlands  

New  Zealand  

Nicaragua   

Norway  

Peru  

Portugal  

Republic  of  Colombia  

Etoumania  

Russia  , 

Scotland  

Seychelles  Islands  

Siam  

South  African  Republic, 

Spain  , 

St.  Helena  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Tahiti.  

Turkey  

Uruguay  

Wales  

West  Indies  


No. 
4 
5 
24 
3 
2 

403 
1 

28 
11 
1 
7 
6 
2 
1 


6 
1 
3 
1 
4 

72 
2 
2 
4 
8 
1 
41 
68 
1 
6 
1 
11 
12 


Amount, 
$739.87 
747.07 
3,429.00 
648.00 
210.00 
60,131.75 
72.00 
4,088.00 
1,779.00 
360.00 
2,818.33 
1,159.47 
238.00 
120.00 
15,197.75 
1,440.00 
1,843.60 
72.00 
6,062.75 
848.80 
72.00 
333.73 


504.00 
10,912.00 

252.00 
96.00 

432.00 
1,182.00 

144.00 
6.242.25 
10,163.00 

120.00 

934.97 

270.00 
1,524.75 
1,701.00 


Total   4,062  $619,945.88 

Grand  total....  '. .976,014  $139,799,242j5 


NUMBER  OF  PENSIONS  ALLOWED  AND  INCREASED  DURING  THE  YEAR, 
 With  the  annual  value  of  all  pensions  on  the  rolls. 


Year  Ended  June 
30,  1897. 


pensions  allowed  and  increased 
During  the  Year. 


Original. 


No. 


Ann'al 
value. 


Increase,  re 
issue  and 
additional. 


No. 


Annual 
value. 


Restoration 
and 
renewal. 


No. 


Ann'al 
value. 


Dropped 
from 

THE 

Rolls. 


No. 


Annual 
value. 


II 


?:  ao 
1 


Army,  general  law- 
Invalids  

Nurses  

Widows,  etc  

Navy,  general  law- 
Invalids  

Widows,  etc  

Army,  act  June  27, '90— 

Invalids  

Widows,  etc  

Navy,  act  June  27,  '90— 

Invalids  

Widows,  etc  

War  of  1812- 

Survivors  

W  idows  

War  with  Mexico- 
Survivors   

Widows  

Indian  wars,  1832-42— 

Survivors  

Widows  

Total  


3,492 
54 
4,495 

234 
117 

22.576 
16,364 

1,272 
587 


$396,098 
7,776 
637,930 

36,567 
22,102 

2,084,442 
1,640,164 

117,724 
60,608 


$985,947 


10.399 
303 


435 
10 


33,332 


38,682 
387 


660,472 
1S,9S3 


26,557 
192 


1,926 
"57 
41 


$279,366  10,076 
27 

8,045 


7,539 


1,659 
163 


157,688 
21,244 


9,108 
612 


1,152 


4,608 
44,736 


4,704 
32,544 


12,864 
912 


1,536 
96 


50,101 


5,091,155 


1.784,770 


3,971  485,522  41,122 


6,410 


15,186 
5,695 


926 
360 


392 
2o9 


$1,809,448 
3,888 
942,334 

51,641 
26,592 

1,815,638 
604,126 

77,847 
76.755 

816 
69,660 

107,999 
34,841 

37,632 
24.864 


336,299 
663 
94,618 

4,788 
2,375 

378,609 
110,593 

13,831 
5,766 

7 

2,810 

10.922 
8,072 

2,373 

4,r~ 


$55,169,754 
98.796 
14,517,820 

844.168 
465,024 

42,158,664 
11,358,514 

1,481,046 
590,978 

1,272 
401,016 

1,2S1,800 
776,280 

228.470 
401,828 


5,684,081  976,014  129,795,428 


Average  annual  value  of  each  pension  

Average  annual  value  of  each  pension  under 
Average  annual  value  of  each  pension  under 


the  general  law  

act  of  June  27, 1890., 


.$133.17 
.  162.04 
.  109.25 
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NUMBER  OF  PENSION  CLAIMS,  PENSIONERS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS,  1861-1897. 


YEAR 
Ended 
June  30. 


Army  and  Navy- 
Claims  Allowed 


1861.. 
1862.. 

18(3.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869. . 
1870. . 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873. . 
1874., 
1875. , 
1876. . 
1877.. 
1878., 
1879. . 
1880., 
1881., 
1882., 
1883., 
1884., 
1885., 
1886., 
1887. , 
1888., 
1889., 
1890., 
1891 . , 
1892., 
1893. , 
1894. . 
1895. , 


1897  

Total.. 


Invalids 


413 
4,121 
17,041 
15,212 
22,883 
1(5,589 
9,460 
7,292 
5,721 
7,934 
6,4(58 
6,551 
5,937 
5,760 
5,3(50 
7,282 
7,414 
7,242 
10,176 
21.394 
22,946 
32,014 
27,414 
27,580 
31,937 
35.2K3 
44,893 
36,830 
50,395 
41,381 
17,876 
10,232 
6,129 
5,415 
3,864 
3,726 


579,124 


Widows, 
etc. 


49 
3,763 
22,446 
24,959 
27,294 
19,893 
19,4(51 
15,904 
12,500 
8,399 
7.244 
4,073 
3,152 
4,";  36 
4,376 
8,861 
3.550 
3,379 
4,455 
3,920 
3,999 
5,303 
6,3(36 
7.743 
8,(510 
11,217 
15.359 
11,924 
14,(512 
11,914 
7,287 
7,295 
4.225 
3,627 
3,912 
4,612 


320.922 


Total  No. 
of  appli- 
cations 
filed. 


2,487 
49.332 
53.5H9 
72,(584 
65,25(5 
36,753 
20.7(58 
26,066 
24.851 
43,9.59 
26,391 
18,303 
16,734 
18,704 
23,523 
22.715 
44.587 
57,118 
141,4(5(5 
31,116 
40,939 
48,776 
41,785 
40,918 
49.895 
72,465 
75,726 
81,220 
105,044 
863,799 
198,345 
119,361 
40,148 
37,060 
33.749 
39.847 


Total  No. 
of  claims 
allowed. 


4(52 
7.884 
39,487 
40,171 
50.177 
36.482 
28.921 
23,196 
18,221 
1(5,562 
34.333 
1(5.052 
10,4(52 
11.152 
9,977 
11,326 
11.962 
31,346 
19,545 
27,394 
27,(5(54 
38,1*52 
34,192 
35,767 
40,857 
55,194 
60,252 
51,912 
66,637 
15(5,486 
224,047 
121.630 
39,085 
39,185 
40.374 
50,101 


1,526.666 


Pensioners  on  the  roll  and  amount  paid, 
with  cost  of  disbursement. 


Invalids 


4,337 
4,341 
7,821 
23,479 
35,880 
65,652 
69,5(55 
75.957 
82,859 
87,521 
93.394 
113,9  4 
119,600 

121,028 
122,989 
124.239 
128,723 
131.(549 
138,(515 
145,410 
164,110 
182,(533 
20(5,042 
225,470 
217,146 
270.316 
306.293 
343,701 
351,484 
415,654 
538,821 
703,242 
759,706 


Widows, 
etc. 


4,299 
3,818 
(5,970 
27,(556 
50,106 
71,070 
83,(578 
93.(586 
105,104 
111,1(55 
114,101 
118,275 
118.911 
114,(513 
111.832 
107,898 
103,381 
92,349 
104,140 
105.392 
104.720 
103,064 
97,616 
97,286 
97,979 
95.437 
99,709 
108,857 
173,241 
122,290 
1:39.339 
172,826 
206,306 


Total. 


8,636 
8,159 
14,791 
51,135 
85,986 
12(5,722 
153.183 
1(59,(543 
187,9(53 
198,686 
207,495 
232,229 
238,411 
236,241 
234,821 
232,137 
222  104 
223.998 
212.755 
250.802 
268.830 
285,697 
303,658 
322,756 
345,125 
365,783 
406,007 
452,557 
489,725 
537,944 
676,1(50 
876  068 
966.012 
969.544 
970.524 
970.678 
976,014 


Disburse- 
ments. 


$1,072,462.00 
790,385.00 
1,025.140.00 
4,5(54,617.00 
8,525,153.00 
13,459.996.00 
18,619,956.00 
24,010.982.00 
28,422.884.00 
27,780,812.00 
33,077,384.00 
30,169,341.00 
29,185,290.00 
30,593,750.00 
29,683,117.00 
28.351,600.00 
28.580,157.00 
26,8*4.415.00 
33,780.526.00 
57  240.540.00 
50,626.539.00 
54,296,281.00 
60,431.973.00 
57,273,537.00 
65,693,707.00 
64.584.270.00 
74,815,486.85 
79,646,146.37 
88,275,113.28 
106,493,890.19 
118,548,959.71 
141,086,211.84 
158,155,342.51 
140  772,163.78 
140,959  076.37 
139  280.078.15 
139,949,717.35 


$2,137,464,872.07 


Beginning  with  1893  the  total  number  of  applications  filed  and  the  total  number  of  claims 
allowed  include  army  nurses  and  survivors  and  widows  of  Indian  wars. 

DISBURSEMENTS,  1897. 

Amount  disbursed  at  United  States  pension  agencies  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897: 


AGENCIES. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Grand  total. 

Pensions. 

Total. 

$2,935,090.27 
6,546,055.13 
6,515,815.83 
9,984,997.30 

15,412,395.58 
2,985,483.91 
8,324,999.98 
6,792,526.04 

10,877,6(53.95 
7.800,963.43 
4,238,196.72 
7.374,999.97 
6,418,997.70 
7.411,113.06 
6,779,025.45 
3,136,995.49 

15,068,827.04 
7,566,046.81 

$2,947,645.94 
6,579.709.19 
6.548,144.33 
-10.022,968.10 

15,453,946.53 
2,999,221.53 
8.355,228.76 
6,818,757.22 

10,918,692.36 
7,828.709.79 
4,254,985.09 
7,402,337.99 
6,470,968.81 
7,448,252.73 
6.811,874.59 

•3,153,223.24 

15,112,807.86 
8,089,248.88 

$2,947,645.94 
7,409,468.18 
6.548,144.33 

10,742,154.84 

15,453,946.53 
2,999,221.53 
8,355,228.76 
6.818,757.22 

10,918,692.36 
7,828,709.79 
4,254,985,(59 
7,402,337.99 
7.132.902.07 
7,945,937.87 
6,811,874  59 
3,304.247.19 

15,112:807.86 
8,858,709.26 

$829,758.99 

719,186.74 

Pittsburg  

661,933.26 
497,685.14 

151,023.95 

769,460.38 

$136,170,193.66 

$137,216,723.54 

$3,629,048.46 

$140,845,772.00 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897,  the 
following  sum,  chargeable  to  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1896:  Fees 
of  examining  surgeons,  pensions,  $193,682.64. 
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PENSIONERS  DROPPED. 


Pensioners  of  the  various  classes  dropped  from  the  rolls  during  the  year,  with  the  cause, 
and  the  number  of  each  class  on  the  rolls  June  30.  1897.  


Classes. 

By 

death. 

By 

remar- 
riage. 

3f  ( n  ors 
by  legal 
Urn  Na- 
tion. 

By 
fciilu  re 

to 
cla  im. 

For 
other 
causes. 

No. 

drop'd 
from 
rolls. 

No. 
on  rolls 
Jun.30. 

1897. 

General  Law. 

9.554 
21 
4.348 
13.923 

356 
654 

414 

5 

193 

10,354 
27 
6,554 

341,087 

633 
96,993 

477 
477 

882 
882 

1,011 

642 

16,935 

438,743 

Classification  of  wiuows    roll,  general 

2,152 
207 
28 

1,532 
42(5 

3 

239 
2.3 

360 
16 

86 
63 
28 

9 

2,837 
519 
938 

1,772 
485 

3 

64,327 
11,926 

2.117 
15,502 

3,010 

111 

Minor  children..  

882 

5 

228 
50 

Brothers  and  sisters,  dependent  sons 

Act  of  June  27, 1890. 

12.907 
3.125 



737 
600 

2,206 
637 

15,850 
5.910 

392,440 
116,359 

585 

963 

16.032 

585 

963 

1,337 

2,843 

21,760 

508,799 

Classification  of  widows'  roll,  act  of  June 

1,927 

305 
8 

476 
329 
20 

305 
278 

433 
58 

393 
185 
22 
24 
10 
3 

3,058 
886 
993 
576 
874 
23 

77.470 
25.128 
4,416 
6,075 
2,861 
409 

963 

2 

74 

85 

War  of  1812. 

Survivors 

7 

418 

7 

483 

7 

2,810 

1 

61 

3 

425 

1 

61 

3 

490 

2,817 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

Survivors. 

795 
273 
L~068 

84 
65 

47 
11 

926 
300 

10,922 
8,072 

11 

Total 

11 

149 

58 

1,286 

18.994 

Indian  Wars,  1832-42. 

321 
191 
512 

65 
60 

6 
8 

392 
259 

2,373 
4.288 

Widows  

Total  

125 

14 

651 

6,661 

~3L960 

1.074 

1.845 

2,683 

3,5'dO 

41,122 

976,014 

Total  number  of  children  on  the  rolls:  General  law,  19,511;  act  June  27, 1890,46,358.  Total 
minors,  65,869. 
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Compiled  from  official  information  by  Gov.  William  Y.  Atkinson  of  Georgia,  and  pub- 
lished  in  his  message  to  the  legislature.  Oct.  27, 1897.  


General  Pen- 
sions. 

Soldiers'  Home. 

Total. 

Number. 

Paid. 

No.  in- 
mates. 

Paid. 

Number. 

Paid. 

7,105 
1.336 
600 

10,437 

None. 

None. 

None. 

$UK.532 
35,000 
65.000 
572,980 

None. 
49 

7,105 
1,385 
600 
10.437 
None. 
70 
75 

$116,532 
42,105 
65,000 

572,980 

$7,105 

Florida  

None. 
70 
75 

10,000 
10.500 

10,000 
10,500 
75.000 
113,500 
100.000 
68,440 
38,258 
140,800 

75.000 
105.000 
100.000 

59,940 

67 
None. 
100 
175 
246 

8,500 

4,714 
537 
None. 
3,541 

4,714 
637 
175 

3,787 

8.500 

38.<?58 
30,000 

110,800 

28,270 

$1,240,252 

782 

$112,863 

28,985 

$1,353,115 

♦Estimated. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION 

(Compiled  for  the  M 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1895  AND  1896. 

ineral  Industry  by  Richard  P.  Rothwel  1 . ) 


PnonroTs. 


NONMETALLIC. 
Abrasives  - 

Carborundum   short  tons. 

Corundum  short  tons. 

Emerv  short  tons. 

Garnet  short  tons. 

Grindstones  short  tons. 

Millstones  

Tripoli  and  inf us.  earth. short  tons. 

Whetstones  

Alum  short  tons. 

Antimony  ore  short  tons. 

Asbestus  and  talc— 

Asbestus  short  tons. 

Soapstone  short  tons. 

Talc,  fibrous  short  tons. 

Asphalt  short  tons. 

Asphaltic  limestone         short  tons. 

Bituminous  sandstone  . .  .short  tons. 

Barytes  short  tons. 

Bauxite  long  tons. 

Borax  pounds. 

Bromine  pounds. 

Cement,  nat,  hydraulic,  .bis..  300  lbs. 

Cement,  Port  land  bis.,  400  lbs. 

Clay,  refractory  short  tons. 

Clay,  china  short  tons. 

Clay,  common  '..short  tons. 

Coal,  anthracite  short  tons. 

Coal,  bituminous  short  tons. 

Coal,  caunei  short  tons. 

Coke  short  tons. 

Cobalt,  oxide  pounds. 

Copperas  short  tons. 

Copper  sulphate  pounds. 

Chrome  ore  long  tons. 

Feldspar  long  tons. 

Fluorspar  short  tons. 

Gilsonite  short  tons. 

Graphite,  crystalline  pounds. 

Graphite,  amorphous  short  tons. 

Gypsum  short  tons. 

Iron  ore  long  tons. 

Lime  bis.,  200  lbs. 

Magnesite  short  tons. 

Manganese  ore  long  tons. 

Mica,  ground  pounds. 

Mica,  sheet  pounds. 

Mineral  wool  short  tons. 

Monazite  pounds. 

Natural  gas  

Paints  short  tons. 

Petroleum  (crude)  bis.,  42  gals. 

Phosphate,  rock  long  tons. 

Marls  long  tons. 

Precious  stones  

Pyrites  long  tons. 

Salt,  evaporated  bis.,  280  lbs. 

Salt,  rock  bis.,  280  lbs. 

Silica,  sand  and  quartz  —  long  tons 

Slate,  roofing  squares. 

Slate,  manufactures  

Soda,  natural  short  tons. 

Soda,  manufactured — metric  tons. 

Stone,  limestone  (flux)  long  tons. 

Stone,  building  cubic  feet. 

Sulphur  long  tons. 

Estimated  products  unspecified  

Total  nonmetals  

METALS. 

Aluminum  pounds. 

Antimony  short  tons. 

Copper  pounds 

Gold  troy  ounces. 

Iron,  pig  long  tons. 

Lead,  value  at  New  York,  short  tons. 

Platinum  troy  ounces. 

Quicksilver  flasks,  76}^  pounds. 

Silver,  commercial  value  troy  oz. 

Zinc  short  tons. 

Total  metals  


Customa'y 
measures. 

113 

38a 

1,700 
877 


Quantity  jg9£ 


Lis:; 


117,900 
1,083 


107. 
2.0'.H, 
.US!. 

752. 


4,723. 
4,791. 
1 


000.0(H) 


:;s<;.45;;. 
2.205. 
9,446. 
156. 

33. 
46,331. 
81. 


Metric 
tons. 

102 
319 
1,542 
795 
33.004 


1,617 


106,959 
982 

602 
20.097 
36.368 
23,156 
5,035 
38,542 
18,371 
19,100 
6,126 
179 
l,047.00(i 
135,879 
3,402.0<X) 
28,0% 


47.081.208 
124,584.500 
63.274 
11,333,996 
2,903 
12,805 
20,412 
1,578 
22,550 
3.628 
1,043 
172 
762 
270,864 
16,243,808 
5,443.164 
'  1.995 
173,337 
335 
3 

6,340 

862 


107,624 
7,215.896 
1,015,587 

221,183 


109,088 
1,535.591 
277,443 
532.018 
238,576 


1,724 
167, 000 
4,793.724 
365.199 
1,676 


Value.  j    QUANTITY  1896. 


$67,800 
53,900 

119,000 
39.405 

290.378 
15.025 
26.049 
93.303 
3.537.000 
37,905 

11,837 
342/298 
326.000 
170.500 
16,650 
139,945 
99,020 
5(5.400 
742,850 
L02,662 
4,597,285 
1,430,089 
4.5(RU;00 
258,431 
00,100,000 
80,250.(552 
123,897.958 
191,804 
19,018.27(5 
8,640 
69,846 
1.750.000 
16,795 
104,082 
24.000 
34,500 
17,286 
4.700 
974,219 
27,979,000 
30,000.000 
14,700 
328,107 
31,956 
6,400 
74,962 
114,000 
12.000,000 
11,561,913 
47,624.913 
3,296,757 
587,790 
250,000 
342,587 
5,(543.383 
828,954 
553,128 
2,494,213 
392.877 
47,500 
3.841,000 
1,889,262 
30,275,249 
41.250 
5.000.000 


Cu  stoma' y 
measures. 
595 
250 
1,550 
2.84 
31,301 


408 
422 
175,294 
■  170,478 
9,597,449 
142.298 
.4.6(1 
1,179 
1,441,087 
74.245 


488,651,351 

495.000 
70.332 
40,616,300 
4(5,830,200 
10S,632,5t2 
10,132,768 
2,250 
1,313,589 
30,254,296 
5.942,890 


244,290,167 


2,425 


77.700 
150 

716 
24,319 
45,000 
20.500 
3.110 
53,119 
21,500 
17.09C 
15,258,014 
550,285 
7,454.611 
1,032.(554 
4,0(X),000 
29,418 


48,&55,563 
138,463,254 
54,(5(50 
10,357.000 
12,825 
11,170 
48,732,840 
702 
22.199 
4,000 
1,700 
405,006 
574 
231,649 
14,650,000 
60.000.000 
2.067 
162,526 
877.000 
8,000 
5,953 
17,500 


176,107 
61,396.394 
863.754 
155,000 


117,782 
11,156,270 
2,198,303 
720,399 
699,100 


3,000 

'  4,3li',563 
4,043,999 
2,800 


1,300,000 
613 

467.822,973 
2,837,965 
8,623,127 
174,792 
200 
33,180 
66,222,322 
77,63: 


Metric 
tons. 
550 
227 
1,405 
2.578 
28.396 


2.199 


70,489 
136 

650 
22,068 
40,824 
10.920 
2,829 
48,189 
19.504 
17,369 
(5.921 
249 
1,014,423 
187,365 
3,02S.S<X) 
26,688 


44.321,768 
125,6l3,8fi4 
49,587 
9,395,809 
5,817 
10,133 
21,605 
713 
22,554 
3,(528 
1,542 
184 
520 
210,152 
14,884,400 
5,443.164 
1,875 
165,126 
398 
4 

5,400 


150.800 
8,364,631 
877,574 
157,480 


119,666 
1.416,846 
279,184 
732.925 
221,615 


2.722 
158,975 
4,380,548 
308,339 

2,845 


590 
556 
212,201 
88,272 
8.761.120 
158,271 
.6.21 
1,151 
1,748,710 
70,432 


Value. 


$365,612 
35,000 
108,500 
96,628 
294,332 
14,858 
31,028 
105,201 
2,331,000 
4,750 

12,670 
265,806 
315,000 
6(5,900 
8.714 
138,714 
86,000 
68  384 
762,900 
143,074 
4.353,377 
1,710,151 
4.800.(0) 
217.551 
65.000.000 
88, 105,837 
115,827,813 
146,488 
17,2(57,401 
16,672 
52,662 
1,949,313 
7,775 
112,829 
24,000 
54,500 
18,225 
3,850 
739.799 
28,567,500 
30,000.000 
13,435 
339,083 
37,711 
8,405 
61,714 
875 

10,000,000 
10,130,137 
5(5,963, 13T 
2,591,262 
418,500 
200,000 
297,853 
4,828,179 
711,919 
1,076,038 
2,260,862 
467,575 
65,000 
3,656,425 
1.724,625 
30.599,804 
64.200 
5.000.000 


495,747,553 

520,000 
85,700 
49,729.582 
58,(5(50,637 
91,577,610 
10,381,843 
2,800 
1,227,660 
37.725,178 
6,074,219 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD. 
(Prepared  by  Henry  Hyde,  Statistician,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Country. 


1802. 


1893. 


1894 


1893. 


1896. 


United  States  

Canada  

Mexico  

Total  North  America. . . 

Argentina  

Uruguay  

Chile  

Total  South  America — 

Austria  

Hungary  

Croatia-Slavouia  

Bosnia-Herzegovina  

Total  Austria-Hungary. 

Montenegro  

Servia  

Rouraania  

Turkey  in  Europe  

Bulgaria  

Greece  

Italy  

Spain  

Portugal  

France  

Switzerland  

Germany  

Belgium  

Netherlands  


Great  Britain  

Ireland  

Total  United  Kingdom. 

Denmark  

Sweden   

Norway  

Russia  in  Europe  

Total  Europe  

Russia  in  Asia  

British  India  

Asiatic  Turkey  

Persia  

Japan  

Cyprus  

Total  Asia  

Egypt  

Tunis  

Algeria  

Cape  Colony  

Total  Africa  


New  South  Wales  .  

Victoria  

South  Australia,  

West  Australia  

Tasmania  

New  Zealand  

Queensland  

Total  Australasia.. 


Bushels. 

515.949,000 
49,701,000 
14,000,000 

579.(550.000 


Bushels. 

396,132,000 
42,650.000 
15.000.000 


Bushels. 

460,207,000 
44,583.000 
18,000.000 


Bushels. 

467,103.000 
57,400  (XX) 
14,000,000 


Bushels. 
427,684,000 
40,800,000 
8,000.000 


458.782,000 


522.850.000 


538.503,000 


476,493,000 


36.000.000 
3.292.000 
10,500.000 


57.000.000 
5.708.000 
19.000.000 


80.000.000 
8,915.000 
10,000.000 


60.000,000 
10.000.000 
15,000.000 


48,000,000 
6.000,000 
12.000.000 


55,792.000 


81,703.000 


104.915,000 


85.000.000 


66,000,000 


50.174.000 
142.558,000 
7.071.000 
2.0  0,000 


48.660.000 
158,425.000 
8.228,000 
2.000.000 


48.190,000 
141,858.000 
8,786.000 
2,00.».000 


41.200.000 
146.000.000 
6.200,000 
2.000,000 


43,991,000 
150,660,000 
8,000,000 
2,050,000 


201.803.000 


212.808.000 


200.884.000 


195,400,000 


204,641,000 


250.000 
8,651.000 
60,115,000 
20,000,000 
35.987.000 
6.500.000 
135.227.000 
93,484  000 
5.500  000 
277.509,000 
3.300.000 
110.0  0.0!  id 
17.800.000 
4.971.000 


250  000 
7,500  000 
43.587.000 
20.000.0(H) 
30.6,0.000 
5.500.000 
121.595.000 
105  600.000 
9.000.000 
347.537.000 
4.500.(0) 
110,681  000 
19.800.000 
4.346  000 


2  50,000 
9.400.000 
68.503.000 
21,500  000 
37,000  000 
4.000.000 
106.181.000 
92  000  000 
7.000  000 
339.129  000 
5  000.000 
110  000  000 
18  000  000 
5.000,000 


220,000 
9,300.000 
69,200,000 
24,0100,000 
45,600.000 
4,800  000 
132.000.000 
83,000.000 
5,600,000 
337,823,000 
4,800,000 
108,140,000 
17,216.000 
5,400,000 


60,407,000 
2.214.000 


50.8(H)  000 
1.666  000 


61.038  000 
1.532.000 


38.318  000 
1.109.000 


62.021,000 


52.466,000 


(52,570.000 


39.4-/7.000 


58,851.0)0 
_  1,191,000 
60,012.000 


4,964X00 
4.3 18.OOO 
250.000 
337.570,000 


4.601.000 
3,893  (XJ0 
275.000 
461.86,1.000 


4,500.000 
3,708.000 
2(50.000 
376.885,000 


4,340.000 
4,6*T*.dO0 
300.000 
365,148.000 


1.410.588,000 


1,514,298,000 


1,521.029,000 


1.443,233,000 


1.484.301,000 


72.000,000 
206,640,000 
44.<>OO,00O 
18.507.000 
15.741.000 
2.000,000 


76.997  000 
268.589.000 
48,000  000 
20.000.000 
16,848,000 
2.000,000 


87,(508,000 
252.784,000 
45.000.000 
22.000.000 
16,000,000 
2.000,000 


83,499.000 
234.379.000 
46.000  000 
22.000  000 
16.500  000 
2,200,000 


75.000.000 
181,997.000 
44.0.10,000 
20,000.000 
16,000.000 
2,400.000 


358.948,000 


432.381.000 


425,392.000 


401.578,000 


339,397,000 


8.252.000 
8,000,000 
19.979.000 
3,500,000 


10,000,000 
4.000,000 

20.274.000 
4,014.000 


12.000.000 
10,700.000 
28.900.000 
3; 195.000 


14,000  000 
7.500  000 
21,800.000 

2.512,000 


12,000,000 
5,600,000 

17,600,000 
3.200,000 


89,731,000 


38.288.000 


54.795.000 


3.843.000 


38,400,000 


4,089.000 
14,110.000 
6,(539.000 
305.000 
967.000 
10,581.000 
405,000 


7.032.000 
15.282,000 
9,531,000 

443.000 
1,051.000 
8.642.000 

477,000 


6,708.000 
15.736.000 
14,047.000 
537.000 
860.000 
5,046,000 
426.000 


7,263,000 
11,807,000 

8,027.000 
176,000 
899.000 

3,727,000 
562,000 


5,359,000 
5.848.000 
6.110,000 

194,000 
1,202.000 
7,059,000 

128,000 


37,096,000 


42,458,000 


43.360.000 


32,461,000 


25,906,000 


RECAPITULATION  BY  CONTINENTS. 


579,650,000 
55.792,000 
1,410,588,000 

358,948,000 
39,731,000 
37.096,000 

453,782,000 
81,703,000 
1,514,298,000 

432,384,000 
38,288,000 
42,458,000 

522,850,000 
104,915,000 
1,521,029,000 
425,392,000 
54.795.000 
43  360.000 

538,563,000 
85,000.000 
1,443.233,000 

404,578,000 
48.842.000 
32,461,000 

3  476,493,000 
66,000,000 

1,484,301,000 
339,397.000 
38.400,000 
25,906.000 

2,481,805,000,2,562,913.000 

2,672,341,000 

2,552,677,000 

2,430,497,000 

North  America.. 
South  America.. 

Europe  

Asia  

Africa  

Australasia  

Grand  total. . 
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DISPOSITION  OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  189G. 


Stock  on 

Consumed  in 

Shipped 

out 

States  and  Territories. 

Crop  of 

hand 

county  , 

of  county 

1696. 

March  i,  1897. 

where  grown. 

where  grown. 

UU. 

/ 1 1  s]l  (1  s 

Bushels. 

P.ct. 

Bushels. 

P.ct. 

Bushels. 

P.ct. 

T  ho 
LdDS. 

Maine 

170.940 

73,504 

43 

170.910 

100 

58 

New  Hampshire 

5K387 

15,41(5 

30 

51,387 

100 

56 

Vermont 

2Q5  972 

74,150 

36 

205,972 

100 

60 

Massachusetts 

RhOCiO  1 S 1  :\ Q(j 

Connecticut 

on 

2.222,489 

35 

4,000.480 

63 

2,349,488 

37 

58 

New  Jersey 

1 555,200 

404,368 

2(5 

1.353.076 

87 

202,184 

13 

60 

58 

17,737,286 

5,321,186 

30 

13,303,9(54 

75 

4,431,322 

25 

Delaware  . 

1  758  816 

386.940 

22 

756,291 

43 

1,002,525 

57 

59 

1,575,754 

20 

3.151,508 

40 

4,727,261 

(50 

68 

5,724.913 

1.202.232 

21 

3. 134,948 

60 

2,289,(165 

40 

58 

North  Carolina 

4  6  21,922 

1,155, 180 

25 

4,483,2(54 

97 

138,658 

3 

68 

South  Carolina 

957.902 

143,685 

15 

957.902 

100 

59 

1. 699^872 

305,977 

18 

1,648,876 

97 

50,996 

3 

58 

Flori  ila 

A'  'i  bamfi 

391.184 

55,186 

14 

382.358 

97 

11,826 

3 

56 

37  927 

7,905 

21 

37,927 

100 

57 

[  /(  mi  i  si  una 

Tc  \  iis 

4,529.210 

543,505 

12 

4,07(5.289 

90 

452,921 

10 

66 

Arkansas 

1*260*720 

277,358 

22 

1.1 17,255 

91 

113,465 

9 

57 

Tennessee 

6  628  462 

1.326  692 

20 

4,308,500 

65 

2,319,962 

35 

57 

West  Virginia 

4,056'511 

1,095.258 

27 

3.012,383 

75 

1.014,128 

25 

68 

6*976'861 

1,046,529 

15 

4.395,422 

63 

2  581,439 

37 

56 

Ohio 

2L800!6l0 

5,014,004 

23 

14,606,011 

67 

7,194,005 

33 

54 

Lilian  a** 

15*7 19.898 

3,772.776 

24 

6.916,755 

44 

8.803,143 

56. 

68 

20  647  440 

3,510.065 

17 

11.562,5(56 

56 

9,084,874 

44 

66 

Illinois 

23'668'.l  16 

4,586,903 

16 

14.334,073 

50 

14,331.073 

50 

56 

Wisconsin 

8]898,950 

3,025,643 

34 

7,208,150 

81 

1,690,800 

19 

65 

fowaLS°^a 

46.599  OH  1 

12,1 15,756 

26 

15,843,681 

34 

30,755.380 

66 

66 

11,473  J  53 

3,556.677 

31 

7,228.086 

63 

4.245,066 

37 

57 

16*594*473 

2.8J1.0150 

17 

9, 126,960 

55 

7,467.513 

45 

56 

K onsqc 

30\ 7941452 

4.927,112 

16 

15,397.226 

50 

15,397,226 

50 

56 

Nebraska 

19390'602 

5,429,369 

28 

9,695.301 

50 

9,(595,301 

50 

56 

South  Dakota 

27  583,450 

7,4 17,53 1 

27 

8,275.035 

30~ 

19.308.415 

70 

57 

North  Dakota 

29' 848*501 

5,372,730 

18 

6,566,670 

22 

23.281,831 

78 

57 

1,'20  4/240 

240,848 

20 

1,047,689 

87 

156,551 

13 

56 

22l!  126 

71,720 

201.713 

90 

22,413 

10 

62 

Colorado 

2  797*182 

559,436 

20 

1,762,225 

63 

1,034,957 

37 

59 

'818.097 

17 1.80  J 

21 

719,925 

88 

98,172 

12 

58 

Arizona  

333.500 

66,700 

20 

296,S15 

89 

36,685 

11 

60 

Utah  

2.803,753 

841,126 

30 

1,514,027 

51 

1,289,726 

46 

60 

180,030 

28,805 

16 

149,425 

83 

30,605 

17 

58 

2,404,112 

528,905 

22 

961.645 

40 

1,442.467 

(50 

59 

8,358.192 

919.401 

11 

2.507,458 

30 

5,850.734 

70 

60 

10,247.141 

1,537.071 

15 

3,688,971 

36 

6,558,170 

64 

59 

45,097,195 

4,058,748 

9 

14,431.102 

SI 

30.666,093 

68 

60 

2,601,755 

312.211 

12 

1,509.018 

58 

1,092,737 

42 

59 

Total  

427.684,346 

88,149,072 

20.6 

206,458.269 

48.3 

221,226,077 

51.7 

57.1 

UNMANUFACTURED  WOOL  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Quantities  from  the  leading  countries  of  supply  during  the  five  years  ended  June  30, 1896. 


COUNTRY  FROJtf  WHICH  IMPORTED. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

189G. 

Pounds. 
130,238 

4,882,555 
415,815 
32.460.709 

2.458,942 
43,473,171 

1,137,216 
14.127,791 

2,374,910 

4,832,563 
13,889.957 
568,605 

9.194.835 
15,359.722 

1.143,112 

2,22J,511 

pounds. 

123,869 
8,128,213 
1.481,560 

30.835.223 
3,258,602 

61,107,704 
1,402.858 

13.842,868 
1.644.889 
(552,030 

20,753,893 
403,937 

13,316,552 
9,176,282 
2.134,255 
4,191,093 

Pounds. 
48 

962,734 

246.389 
9.C55,03r 
1,153,128 
11,546,327 

602,628 
8,983,667 
1,418,219 

247,797 
10.186.264 

267.047 
3,904.201 
4,917.396 
1,221.742 

439,961 

Pounds. 

3.463,983 
10,245,426 

1,235,315 
12.388,082 

2,819,710 
78,391,661 

7,031,178 
25,745,854 

2,149,749 
10.347,873 
26,0S9,418 
884.272 

7,3'29,877 
12,383,814 

3,871.253 

1,656,441 

Pounds. 
9,210,716 

13,279,720 
2,021,443 
9,945,248 
5,803,833 

90,907,989 
4,964.753 

22,736.851 
3,438,140 
8.114,961 

24,547,088 
123,237 
5.453,664 

20,386,269 
8,252.441 
1,725,120 

Chile   

British  East  Indies  

Turkey,  Asiatic  

148,670,052 

172,433,838 

55,152,585 

206,033,906 

230,911,473 

STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CORN  CROP  OF  1896. 


States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina — 
South  Carolina..., 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  , 

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

West  Virginia  

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

Illinois.,  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa   

Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota  

^orth  Dakota  

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

idabo  

Washington  

Oregon   

California  

Oklahoma  

Total  


Crop  of 
1896* 


Bushels. 
546,860 
1.161.720 
1,994.322 
1,845.560 
300,832 
1,773.004 
17392,738 
9.325,338 
52.475,000 
4.933,676 
19.936,128 
38.067,986 
29.504,148 
15.781.374 
32,829,651 
4.860,940 
32,445.075 
27,973.390 
15.565,030 
32,228.617 
29.723,854 
71,893,446 
21.689.160 
80.932.348 
123.691,957 
40.041,9:30 
133,468,265 
284.572.7*54 
38,890.051 
34.44C.974 
321.719541 
176,768,649 
247,734,004 
298,599.638 
31,136,950 
974.540 
34.606 
62,075 
2,852.928 
388,160 


216,250 


95,452 
297.638 
2.202,573 


2,283,875.165 


Stock  on  hand 
March  1, 1897. 


Bushels. 
164.058 
406,602 
817.672 
627.490 
141,391 
656.011 
8,051.732 
4.103.149 
23.613.750 
2.466.838 
9.170.619 
17,891.953 
13.276.867 
8.048.5U1 
16,414,827 
1.944,376 
16,924.734 
12,308.292 
4,980,810 
6,123,437 
9,214,395 
30.195.247 
9,109.447 
36.419.557 
61.845.978 
18,819,70: 
69.403,498 
156.515.020 
17,111,631 
15.601,138 
193,031,725 
83,061,265 
121,389,062 
170,173." 
18,682,170 
243.6:35 
6,921 
31.038 
713.2:1 
124,211 


54 ,0*32 


19.090 
35,71 
550.643 


Consumed  in 
county  where 
grown. 


Bushels. 
541.391 
1.161.720 
1.994,322 
1.845.560 
285:790 
1,737,544 
17.355,956 
8,392.804 
46,178,000 
3,206.889 
13.157,844 
31,977,108 
27,733,899 
15,465,747 
31.516.46S 
4.569.284 
30.822.821 
27,134,188 
15,253,729 
31,261,758 
29.426.615 
(50.390.495 
19,520.244 
72.839.113 
87.821,289 
35.2:36.! 
90,758,420 
159.360,748 
36.167,766 
32,035,686 
228,420,874 
152,021,038 
165,981,783 
146,313.823 
20,155.038 
964,79o 
34.606 
57,7130 
2,767,340 
364,870 


207,600 


87,816 
285.732 
1,806,110 


P.ct. 
99 
100 
100 
100 
951 
98 
97 
90 
88 
65 
66 
84 
94 
98 
96 
94 
95 
97 
98 
97 
99 
84 
90 
90 
71 


Shipped  out  of 
county  where 
,grown. 


Bushels 
5,469 


15.042 
35,460 
536.782 
932,534 
6.297,000 
1,726,787 
6,778.284 
6,090.878 
1,770,249 
315,627 
1.313,186 
291.656 
1,622,2.54 
839,202 
311,301 
966,859 
297,239 
11,502,951 
2.168.966 
8,093,235 
35,870.668 
4,805,032 
42,709.845 
125.212,016 
2,722,305 
2.411.288 
93,298,667 
24,747,  11 
81.752.221 
152,285.815 
4,981,912 
9,745 


4,345 
85.5.88 
23,290 


8,650 


7,636 
11.906 
396,463 


P.ct 
1 


623,255,914127.3 


Merchantable* 


Bushels. 
426,551 
1,033.931 
1,735,060 
1.605,637 
264,732 
1,489,323 
14,493,118 
8,299,551 
45,128.500 
4,341,635 
17.344,431 
31.977.108 
23.898,360 
14.045.423 
27.905,206 
3,791,533 
26,604.962 
23.497.648 
11,673.772 
18,048,026 
19,617,744 
61,109.429 
18,002,003 
67,983.172 
110,085,842 
34,436,060 
122,790,804 
261,806,943 
31,500,958 
26,524,170 
231,638,070 
148,485,665 
227,915.284 
265,753,678 
25,220,930 
682,178 
27,685 
40,349 
2,196.755 
333,818 


157.862 


81,134 
229,181 
1,982,316 


1,936,206,537 


P.ct 

78 


ST 
87 


84 
81 


88 
87 
84 
81 
89 
85 
78 
82 
84 
75 
56 


83 
84 


92 
81 
77 
72 
84 
92 
89 
81 
70 
80 


87 
73 
85 
82 
85 
77 
90 
78 
84.8 


PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION 
(Weekl 


OF  SUGAR— UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE, 
y  Sugar  Trade  Journal.)   


Country. 


P°%fi0n  1894-95. 


1893-94. 


1892-93. 


1891-92 


Germany  , 

Austria  

France  

Russia  

Holland  

Belgium  

Denmark  , 

Sweden  and  Norway. . 

Italy  

Roumania  , 

Spain  

Portugal  and  Madeira 

England  

Bulgaria  

Greece  

Servia  

Turkey  

Switzerland  

Europe  

United  States  

Total  


51,650,000 

43.456.000 

.38,800.000 
100,239,000 
4,732.000 
6,325.000 
2,800,000 
6,873.000 

30.724  000 
5,800.000 

17,650.000 
5,082,000 

38,927  000 
3,310.000 
2,235.000 
2,256.000 

21.983.000 
2,895,000 


Lbs. 
26.78 
19.81 
30.61 
10 .94 
31.30 
22.50 
45.41 
24. 9o 
6.65 
4.03 
13.68 
12.92 


6.26 
4.01 
7.65 
44.66 


Lbs. 
26.71 
16.57 
27.80 
11.06 
25.55 
21.73 
42.96 
24.  S2 
7.07 
4.07 
12.47 
13.09 
84.78 
7.14 
7.29 
4.25 
7.25 
42.30 


Lbs. 
22.90 
17.20 
27. 86 
10  94 
22.90 
21.09 
43.53 
23.64 
7.  GO 
4.53 
12.38 
12.54 
77.40 
6.07 
7. 38 
4.22 
7.64 
31.62 


385,177.000 
69.753.000 


454,930,000 


25.64 
62.60 
31.07 


23.25 
66.64 


22.02 


29.33 


28.20 


Lbs. 
23.56 
16.05 
30.46 
10.34 
26.88 
21.29 
43.63 
24.14 
7.18 
3.90 
11.06 
12.4S 
80.73 
5.16 
8.62 
3.81 
9.30 
31.30 
22.64 
63.76 
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DISPOSITION  OK  THE  OAT  CROP  OF  1896. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  . . 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina  . . 
South  Carolina. . 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississipci  

Louisiana  

Texas   

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

West  Virginia 

Kentucky   

Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota — 
North  Dakota  . . . 

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon  

California  

Oklahoma  

Total  '.. 


Or  Op  OJ 
lb'JG. 

Stock  on 
hand 
March  I.  1K97. 

Consumed  in 

county 
where  grown. 

B  ushels. 

Bushels. 

Pxt. 

Bitsi,°ts. 

Pxt. 

5,8o9  880 

2,758,844 

47 

5.517.(587 

91 

1,160,558 

417,801 

30 

1,118,952 

99 

4*716!806 

2,310,990 

49 

4,069,143 

99 

549*864 

109.973 

20 

549,864 

100 

112.950 

48.5(58 

43 

111,820 

99 

»  64l!0l6 

243,580 

38 

041.016 

100 

49.916*064 

20,954.(175 

54 

45.423,018 

91 

3*62()!490 

1.810.2 15 

50 

3,149,826 

87 

86  08o!s21 

10.900.806 

47 

31,395.584 

87 

5  isiotl 

208.207 

38 

460,380 

84 

2,040]l92 

(512.058 

30 

1.550.510 

76 

8  492296 

3,142.150 

37 

7,388.21*8 

87 

5  777  256 

1,441.314 

25 

5,430,621 

94 

2,954  7**8 

295,480 

10 

2,895,702 

98 

5'0S5!288 

1,017,068 

20 

4,983,582 

98 

549!  738 

109.9IH 

20 

527,743 

96 

4  454  870 

801,877 

18 

4,305,773 

98 

223,898 

14 

1,567.2*8 

98 

345!450 

17,272 

5 

345.450 

100 

12. 6i  58 1860 

2.027.018 

1(5 

10,895,220 

8(5 

5,075]456 

1,167.855 

23 

5,024,701 

99 

7,205  418 

2.233.680 

31 

0,124.605 

85 

3*g  j  j  *872 

1,462,191 

38 

3.655,478 

95 

10!515*9S1 

3,785.753 

30 

9,464.383 

90 

32  553  689 

11.019, 100 

45 

24,415,267 

75 

80!oi9.2t>0 

13.234,874 

44 

21.055.482 

70 

3-1^4;  ;3^>;i7 

12.895.9t55 

36 

28,758,934 

09 

8ll58L952 

30.370,239 

4J> 

38.001,878 

45 

32.62s,838 

50 

4(5,985,526 

72 

56'706.330 

28,950,831 

51 

41,439,426 

73 

105*641 855 

49.(551. 072 

47 

(54,441,532 

61 

19  ' 850-' 90 

7,140.176 

36 

17,108,481 

88 

2;^80s!759 

8.0'.)4.9:8 

34 

19.899.858 

81 

34,0')2,'63i 

18,750,947 

55 

24,887,021 

73 

17  957  445 

10.05f5.K59 

56 

14.904,(579 

83 

lll238J88 

5,109.842 

46 

10,227,297 

91 

3.050,770 

1,281,323 

42 

2,288,078 

75 

'417,312 

150.232 

30 

3811927 

92 

2.000, 724 

988,275 

38 

1,820,507 

70 

221,157 

101,732 

46 

110,579 

50 

958,132 

411,997 

43 

641,948 

67 

1  302  108 

572,954 

44 

833.388 

64 

3!017'772 

754.4^3 

25 

1,509,241 

52 

3,854,319 

925.037 

24 

2,(598.023 

70 

1,827,171 

305,434 

29 

1,425,193 

78 

707,3,0,404 

312,814.923 

41.2 

510.703,544 

Shipped  out 

W  t 

of  comity 

per 

where  grown. 

bu. 

Bushels. 

Pxt. 

Lbs. 

352.193 

0 

32 

11,606 

1 

31 

47,103 

1 

30 
31 

1,130 

1 

28 

29 

4,492,446 

9 

31 

470,664 

13 

30 

4,091.287 

13 

31 

87,(591 

10 

CM 

489,616 

24 

29 

1,103,998 

13 

29 

346,035 

6 

30 

59,096 

2 

31 

101.700 

2 

30 

21,989 

4 

29 

89,097 

2 

30 

31,985 

2 

30 

29 
29 

1,773,640 

14 

50,155 

1 

27 

1,080,813 

15 

30 

192,894 

5 

30 

1,051,598 

10 

29 

8,138.422 

25 

29 

9,023.778 

30 

30 

10.074,303 

31 

28 

46,520,074 

55 

27 

18.272,149 

28 

31 

15,326,911 

27 

31 

41.200.323 

39 

26 

2,832,059 

12 

24 

3,809.401 

16 

24 

9,205,010 

27 

23 

3,052,766 

17 

30 

1,011,491 

9 

32 

7(52,092 

25 

35 

33.385 

8 

39 

780,217 

30 

35 

110,578 

50 

33 

34 
33 

310,184 

33 

37 
36 

468,780 
1,448.531 

3(5 

48 

33 

1,156.296 

30 

35 

401,978 

22 

34 
28 

190.042,800 

27 

2S.6 

SUGAR  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Quantities  from  the  Leading  Countries  of  Supply.   Years  Ended  June  30,  1896. 


Country  from  which  Imported. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1890. 


Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Netherlands  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

British  West  Indies. . 
Danish  West  Indies.. 

Santo  Domingo  

Cuba  

Puerto  Rico  , 

Brazil  — 

British  Guiana  .  •  

Dutch  Guiana  

China  

Dutch  East  Indies  . . . 

Hongkong  

Hawaii  

Philippine  Islands.... 

British  Africa  , 

Egypt  

Otner  countries  

Total  


Pounds. 
69,943,241 
38.919,574 
10,195.050 
177,020,486 
406,780 
6.834.696 
3,293,143 
259,249,702 
9,041,406 
62,615.068 
1,983,540.022 
80,474,547 
178,404,072 
139,570,854 
7,132,576 
6,855,086 
140,956,946 
2,906,073 
262,612,405 
97.285,662 
8,031,573 
7,885,003 
2,675, 15)4 


Pound-'. 
34.391,679 
71.322,733 
157,204 
320,827.509 
2,717,110 
31,964.310 
20,480.193 
332,968,755 
13.894,070 
64,036.960 
1,843,652,253 
99,617,911 
•114,598,937 
159,061,559 
■  14,798,065 
10,575,216 
183,492,832 
7,847,396 
289,553.529 
122,413,780 

9.715.6(;6 

12.358.226 


Pounds. 
44.536,822 
80.479.170 
13,909,622 

358,049,535 
23.829,548 
58,241,416 
3,846.249 

256,821.752 
15,55^,546 
89,421,821 
!,127,502,819 
75,546,080 

258,447,122 

134,455,859 
12,787,452 
21,189.075 

288.013,620 
11,203,029 

326.5'4,584 

124,05^,343 
8,595,845 


11.532.522 


Pounds 
7,411,234 
24,338,139 
35.832 
311,182,968 
12.600,203 
40,010,295 
8,329,961 
193,498,237 
9.131,589 
66,492.  -  - 
1.845,763,398 
56,352,954 
180.262,039 
110.848,960 
8,794,544 
23,696,923 
280,464,270 
8,351,495 
274,385,228 
68.770.492 
3,776.030 
23.250,81:1 
10.1(52,679 


Pounds.  ' 
40,703,929 
72.721,186 
34.810,370 

525.991,657 


,965,8 
56,992,162 
1,304,887 
21/,<i;I  IIS 
12,x02.619 
116.9/2.841 
1,093.171,812 
81,582,830 
191.457,878 
146,433,256 
12,299,609 
31,827,8.59 
567,670,780 
12.046,973 
352,175.2(59 
145.075.344 
26,564,115 
100.335,317 
15,(5il.403 


8,550,509,105  3,766,445,347  4,345,193,881 


3,574,510,454 


[3,890,338,557 
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FARM  ANIMALS. 

Estimated  number  of  animals  on  farms  and  ranches,  total  value  of  each  kind  and  average 

price  Jan.  1, 1897. 


States  Axr> 
Territories 


Hokses. 


XumberLnce. 


Value. 


Mules. 


Number.  pf?'e.  Value. 


Milch  Cows. 


Maine  

N'w  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut. . 

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennt  ssee  

West  Virginia. . 

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin....... 

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota... 
North  Dakota... 

Montana  

Wyoming. . . 
Colorado .... 
New  Mexico — 

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington. 

Oregon  

California ... 
Oklahoma . . . 


115.426 

55,0331 
8\319 
63.800 
10,1»0 
43.0:55 
021.3 13 
80,788 
583.215 
80,274 
138.045 
243.580 
145,536 
00.44'.! 
110.21? 
35.865 
129,619 
195,571 
141,401 
1.100,101 

337 ,55  i 
156,51 1 
400,879 
701.983 
427,333 
015.834 
1,072,966 
420,710 
469,101 
1,0S7.492 
854,126 
797.744 
575,714 
21X1,775 
16:5,702 
175,301 
7.7,614 
159,706 
84,701 
52,498 
71,178 
53,501 
132,011 
176.691 
203,777 
439,364 
39,099 


Total   14,364,66' 


Total  1896  

Decrease  

Decr'se  (per  ct.) 


15.124,057 
759,390 
5.0 


•16.58 
47.74 

45.0;; 

64.67 
75.25 
61.31 
49. 07 
58. 9s 
44.; 
42.?*; 
3V27 
35  42 

■i'r  70 

48.2:5 
4'<.3! 
42.70 
3S  S2 

3.5.19 

27.2-; 
17.73 
26.45 
36.41 
33.2S 
32.5; 
36.67 
43.14 
31.81 
30.91 
40.95 
35.9.-. 
28.94 
24.79 
23.54 
2!.  08 
20. 50 
30.43 
24.38 
13.12 
20.06 
14.65 
21.59 
16. 9: 
is.  00 
17.12 
20.47 
18.18 
27.40 
13.41 


$5,376,791 

2,627,428 
3.977.151 
4,135,946 
702.210 
2,638,558 
30,862,898 
4,764,706 
25319,103 
1  294,516 
6,111,360 
6,8/0,380 
6.514,890 
3.204,83  7 
5.831,018 
1,531,331 
5,032.297 
6,882,938 
3,aw,824 
20,071.962 
6,356,207 
12,290,744 
5,209,206 
13,056,621 
25.737.791 
18,437,058 
20,547.082 
33,166,0  ;2 
17,229,021 
16364,237 
31,469<63i 
21.i75,838 
18.780,168 
14,207,348 
7,700,063 
6,072.302 
4,272,970 
1,018,683 
3,204.212 
1.240,878 
1,133,429 
1,207,941 
967,320 
2.259,370 
3,616,227 
3,704.688 
12,037,918 
524,222 


31.51 


452,649,396 


33.07 
1.56 
4.7 


500,140.186 
47,490,790 
9.5 


4.534 
7,492 
30.141 
6.269 
12 
37.483 
11 0. sou 
98334 
164.380 
8,273 
12  0739 
100.032 
8S.239 
261.428 
lfi,519 
169.3*9 
7,0,01 
110.854 
18.501 
2.784 
46,39? 
90,631 
4,826 
8,631 
33,704 
215,400) 
82.209 
41.961 


>55.0? 
70.73 
58.  SI 
59.75 
5S.1  i 
48. 5S 
19.98 
61.68 
02.93 
59. 4S 
49.01 
48.  Sl 
52.  S3 
29. S3 
31.20 

39.  r 

38.27 

33 

88.59 

37.59 
36.0s 
35.0,9 
37.72 
41.59 
35.40 
29.91 
31.04 
82.33 


6,660  30.94 


7,151 
924 
1.474 
8,888 
3,560 
1,026 
1,648 
1,444 
941 
1,420 
5,811 
57,473 
7,177 


2,215,654 


2,278.946  45.29 
63,292  3.63 
2.7  8.0 


4S.03 
31  46 
35.97 
42.81 
19.19 
25.16 
24.43 
32.39 
15.59 
39.21 
21.92 
36.89 
21.69 


$249,701 
574,876 
2.125,529 
314,838 
745.227 
1.S20.890 
5.541,305 
0  090.201 
10,343,(598 
492,084 
6,358.007 
7,811,371 
4.661,817 
7,799,259 
4,985,923 
6,(535.682 
299,898 
3,969,482 
713,872 
101,659 
1,674,144 
3,234.290 
182,024 
358,957 
1,19),015 
6,445,651 
2.553,469 
1.356,689 
206.090 
313,461 
29,067 
53,019 
380.454 
68,308 
25,815 
40,264 
46,769 
14,673 
55,677 
127,404 
2.120,329 
155,702 


41.66 


.  92,302,090 


103.204,457 
10,902.367 
10.6 


192.077 
128,971 
2(53,640 
172.826 
21,763 
130.20(5 
1.416.327 
206,357 
938.288 
31.857 
150.477 
200.322 
200.605 
129,388 
3015.457 
116,619 
305,355 
290,931 
153.538 
752,579 
266.244 
307,542 
171,528 
285,4(51 
752,001 
459,153 
618,282 
1,003,259 
786,844 
618,530 
1.190,534 
701,610 
629,121 
534,197 
313,375 
161,268 
42,928 
18,515 
82,374 
18.751 
16,872 
56,698 
18.196 
28,595 
120,902 
116,007 
339,002 
32,355 


-25.00 
27.12 
24.57 
30.78 
30.00 
27.73 
24.2i! 
82.2? 
25.93 
27.50 
22.81 
17.89 
13.75 
15.83 
17.01 
10.  4S 
11.12 
12.8.5 
15.25 
10.48 
12.43 
15  93 
21.17 
19  ."7 
25.18 
26.57 
23.72 
28.50 
23.98 
23.51 
28.14 
22.91 
24.50 
24.63 
22  93 
21  . 
25.83 
25.25 
26.11 
22.60 
22.55 
17.95 
26.80 
23.10 
23.40 
21.80 
25.57 
18.58 


15,941,72" 


16,137,586 
194,859 
1.2 


23.16 


22.55 
*.61 
*2.7 


♦Increase. 


CORN  FOR  FUEL. 


Burning  com  for  fuel  has  often  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  signs  that  the  poor 
farmer  who  burns  it  is  in  the  last  ditch  of 
poverty,  but  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  ex- 
periment station  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, giving  results  of  tests  of  the  value 
of  corn  as  fuel,  shows  that  the  burning  of 
corn  may  be  a  proceeding  showing  financial 
wisdom  and  one  greatly  to  the  farmer's 
benefit  when  the  price  of  corn  is  low  and 
that  of  coal  high.  The  tests  showed  that  1 
pound  of  screened  Wyoming  coal,  costing 


$6.65  per  ton,  evaporated  1.9  times  as  much 
water  in  a  steam  boiler  as  could  be  evapo- 
rated by  1  pound  of  a  good  grade  of  yellow 
dent  corn  on  the  ear,  not  thoroughly  dry. 
The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  corn 
ppr  bushel  as  fuel  when  coal  of  the  same 
variety  as  that  used  in  the  tests  is  selling 
at  the  prices  given: 
Coal  per 

ton  ....$4.87  $5.41  $5.95  $6.19  $7.11  $7.57  $8.11 
Corn  per 

bushel      09     10     11     12     13     14  15 
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FARM  ANIMALS. 


States  and 
territories' 

Oxen  and  Other 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Number. 

Av. 
Price 

Value. 

Number. 

Av. 
Price 

Value. 

Number. 

Av, 
Price 

Value. 

New  Hampshire.. 

Massachusetts  . . 
Rhode  Isiaini  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Mary  land  

North  Carolina. . . 
South  Carolina. . . 

Florida  

West  Virginia  

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Iowa....  

Kansas  

North  Dakota  

Oregon   

California 

Total  1897  

Total  1896  

Decrease  

Decrease  (per  ct.) 

108,378 
77,098 
137.897 
75,647 
10,784 
66,614 
561 .582 
45.113 
568,022 
25,482 
118,724 
371,208 
345.406 
156,866 
5 13,870 
363,833 
491,929 
446,839 
268,425 
5.242,712 
418.523 
456,829 
266,952 
461.867 
631,382 
370,750 
726,557 
1,330,808 
632,855 
652,662 
2,19(5,755 
1,568.901 
1,801,570 
1,019.970 
427,801 
255.502 
1,17(5,628 
781,923 
926,560 
753  831 
547400 
358.298 
253,896 
387,935 
351,026 
741,145 
853,279 
175.879 

$20.13 
19.89 
19.19 
21.88 
24.29 
25.81 
211.81 
28.02 
21.62 
21.13 
22.81. 
15.42 
9.55 
8.85 
8.4(5 
6.81 
6.88 
8.08 
8.65 
11.14 
8.07 
10.74 
K5.T9 
17.71 
22.89 
19.09 
2 1  .OS 
28.49 
16.71 
15.9S 
24.99 
20.74 
21.72 
19.53 
20.03 
17.82 
.17.00 
17.07 
19.47 
11  76 
12.02 
13.77 
16.82 
15.07 
15.10 
13.55 
16.93 
18.13 

$2,181,493 
1,533,410 
2,64(5.257 
1,840,486. 

2(51.892 
1,686,322 
11,700,564 
1.08S.486 
12,278,880 
538,434 
2.543,205 
5.723,3(50 
3.300,322 
1,387,622 
4.847,650 
2.408,150 
3.884,129 
3,589,456 
2,321,531 
58,417,443 
3,377,357 
4,907,805 
4,481 ,825 
8,168.601 
14,135,761 
7,076.135 
15,317,115 
31,264,395 
10.574,004 
10,430,321 
54.901,306 
32,545.(506 
39,133,349 
19.918,494 
8.568,564 
4.553.911 
20,708,660 
13,347,431 
18,044,569 
8  864  297 
6]577loil 
4,933.162 
4,143,128 
5.846.179 
5,301.224 
10,043:483 
14,448,828 
3,187.809 

230,364 
77,52^) 
157.948 
42.104 
10,715 
32,104 
809,2(51 
41.482 
798.751 
12.358 
124,689 
392,738 
319,170 
72,976 
344,680 
97.706 
252.133 
306,156 
186,311 
2,789,383 
170,075 
882,336 
458,157 
738,195 
2,368,967 
1,341,971 
654,758 
604.189 
708,722 
404,901 
553,8134 
697,264 
222,215 
188,768 
336,259 
356,230 
3,122,732 
1,672,432 
1.411.382 
2  (583.269 
828',666 
1,998,441 
544,077 
1,376,119 
741,219 
2,604.640 
2,577,050 
23,215 

$2.05 
2.33 
2.02 
3.38 
2.81 
3.09 
2.68 
3.27 
2.77 
3.14 
2.(56 
2.14 
1.89 
1.56 
1.46 
1.58 
1.25 
1.37 
1.22 
1.20 
1.28 
1.44 
2.18 
1.90 
2.48 
2.64 
2.71 
2.86 
2.37 
2.19 
3.02 
1.90 
1.80 
2.47 
2.17 
1.95 
1.61 
1.80 
1.76 
1  06 
1.57 
1.52 
1.69 
1.71 
1.86 
1.33 
1.86 
1.42 

$471,671 
1S0.882 
318,423 
142.206 
80.186 
99.041 
2,1(56.797 
185.59; 
2.209,984 
38.779 
331,361 
840,774 
443,96(5 
114,134 
603,646 
154.610 
310.074 
420.352 
1(56.885 
3,350.607 
218,512 
549,836 
1,000.065 
1,405,229 
5,877,171 
3,536,899 
1,771,579 
1,725,564 
1,679,104 
887,711 
1,672.578 
1,326.197 
398,965 
466,182 
731,161 
695,219 
5,033,220 
3,005.862 
2.486,290 
2,847  753 
L30l',172 
3,036,830 
917,314 
2,346,283 
1,375,851 
3,459,222 
4,800,787 
33,011 

76,835 
55.272 
76,215 
58,297 
14.289 
53,737 
632,524 
153.437 
1,022,773 
49,559 
331,886 
995.605 
1,455,892 
1.096,968 
2,012.868 
415.017 
1.885,876 
1,998.978 
790,961 
2,994,066 
1,375,586 
1,796.104 
371,292 
1,604.1(54 
2.284,662 
713,487 
1,340,365 
2,249.401 
902.507 
521.690 
3,787,970 
3,074,329 
1,659.722 
1,26)3,931 
158,463 
120,308 
51,045 
17,734 
22,716 
31  151 
26^076 
53,790 
11,126 
75,192 
210.683 
240,051 
487,163 
78.514 

$5.94 
8.97 
7.29 
8.44 
7.00 
9.29 
6.61 
8.02 
6.67 
5.80 
6.74 
3.3S 
3.11 
3.49 
3.17 
2.02 
2.53 
2.40 
2.83 
2,48 
2.32 
3.313 
425 
3.34 
4.93 
5.91 
5.05 
5.18 
5.38 
4.91 
5.67 
3.99 
4.61 
4.77 
4.39 
4.50 
7.87 
4.52 
4.54 
4  85 
4i84 
5.45 
5.09 
8.69 
3.32 
2.37 
4.13 
4.08 

$456,092 
495,790 
555,791 
492.025 
100,024 
498,999 
4,184,932 
1,2:30,872 
6.822,816 
287,443 
2.237,741 
3.361,164 
4,524,475 
3,830,172 
6,373,544 
837,504 
4,7(53,724 
4.790.752 
2,235,255 
7,301,281 
3,196,861 
5,978,152 
1,577.100 
5,359,192 
11,273,436 
4.220.277 
(5.762,409 
11,651,896 
4,859,097 
2,560,977 
21,182.330 
12.269,648 
7,648,165 
6,026,422 
696,128 
541,385 
401,486 
80,122 
103,131 
151  143 
12G]208 
293,382 
56,653 
277,721 
700.310 
567,864 
2,013,738 
320,141 

30,508,408 

16.65 

$507,929,421 

36.818,643 

1.82 

$67,020,942 

40,600.276 

4.10 

$166,272,770 

32,085,409 
1.577,001 
4.9 

15.86 
*.79 
*5 

$508,928,416 
998,995 
.2 

38.298,783 
1,480,140 
3.9 

1.70 
*.12 
*7.1 

$65,167,735 
*1,353.207 
*2.8 

42.842,759 
2,242,483 
5.2 

4.35 
.25 
5.7 

$186,529,745 
20,256.975 
10.9 

♦Increase. 


BEET  SUGAR  PRODUCED  IN  EUROP^,  1893-97. 
(Compiled  by  Licht.) 


Countries. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

1893-94. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1,800.000 

1,615,111 

1.844,586 

1,381,603 

1.050.000 

791,405 

1,055,821 

841,806 

780,000 

667,853 

792,511 

579,111 

750,000 

783,489 

615,058 

658,070 

265,000 

260,050 

243,957 

240,317 

145.000 

106,829 

84.597 

75,015 

170,000 

168,800 

156,000 

113,610 

Total  

4,960,000 

4,393,537 

4,792,530 

3,889,535 
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SHEEP  AND  SWINE  ON  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 


With  average  price  per  head,  and  total  value  of  each  kind,  January,  1897. 


States  and  Territories. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

dumber. 

Av. 
price. 

Value. 

Number. 
■ 

Av. 
price. 

Value. 

280.364 

$2.05 

$471,671 

76,835 

$5.94 

$456,092 

77,529 

2.33 

180.332 

55,272 

8.97 

495.790 

107,948 

2.02 

318,423 

76,215 

7.29 

555,791 

42.104 

3.38 

142,206 

58,297 

8.44 

492,025 

10,715 

2.81 

30.136 

14,289 

7. 00 

100.024 

32,104 

3.09 

99,041 

53,737 

9.29 

498,999 

809,261 

2.68 

2,166,797 

632,524 

6.61 

4,181,932 

41,482 

3.27 

135,597 

153.437 

8.02 

1,230,872 

798,751 

2.77 

2,209.984 

1,022,773 

6.67 

6,822,816 

12,358 

3.14 

a-^,779 

49,559 

5.80 

287,443 

124,689 

2.66 

331,361 

331,836 

6.74 

2,237,741 

North  Carolina  

392,738 

2.14 

810,774 

9:>5,605 

3.88 

3,361,164 

319.170 

1.39 

448.966 

1.455,892 

3.11 

4,524,475 

South  Carolina  

72,976 

1.56 

114,134 

1, 09(5,968 

3.49 

3,830,172 

314,680 

1.46 

503,646 

2,012,868 

3.17 

6,373,574 

97,700 

1.58 

154.610 

415,017 

2.02 

837,504 

262,133 

1.25 

316.074 

1,885,876 

2.53 

4,76)3,724 

306,156 

1.37 

420.352 

1,998.978 

2.40 

4,790,752 

136,311 

1.22 

166.885 

790.961 

2.83 

2.235.255 

2,789,383 

1.20 

3,350.6»07 

2,914,065 

2.48 

7,301.281 

170.-075 

1.28 

218.51.' 

1,875,586 

2.32 

3,196,861 

382,335 

1.44 

5J9.830 

1,7%.  104 

3.33 

5,978,152 

45S.157 

2.18 

1.000,06") 

371,292 

4.25 

1,577,100 

73S.195 

1.90 

1,40  \  229 

1,604,164 

3.34 

5,359,192 

2,368,967 

2.43 

5,S77.i7l 

2,284,662 

4.93 

11,273,436 

L,341.971 

2.64 

3,535,899 

713,487 

5.92 

4,220,277 

654,758 

2.71 

1,771.579 

1,340,365 

5.05 

6,762,409 

604,189 

2. 86 

1,725,564 

2.249.401 

5.18 

11,651,896 

7as.722 

2.37 

1,679,104 

902.507 

5.38 

4,859,097 

101,904 

2.19 

887,711 

52  i, (590 

4.91 

2,560,977 

553,834 

8.0  i ! 

1,672.578- 

3,737,970 

5.67 

21,182,330 

697.2(54 

1.90 

1,326.197 

3,074,329 

3.99 

12,269,648 

222,215 

1.S0 

398.965 

1,(559,722 

4.61 

7,648,165 

18S,768 

2.47 

466,182 

1,263,931 

4.77 

6,026,422 

336,259 

2.17 

731.161 

158,463 

4.39 

696,128 

35f5.230 

1.95 

695.219 

120,308 

4.50 

541,385 

3.122.732 

1.61 

5.033,220 

51,015 

7.87 

401,486 

1,672.432 

1.80 

3,005,862 

17.734 

4.52 

80,122 

1  11 1  382 

1  76 

2,486,290 

22  716 

4  54 

103,131 

2,,683,,269 

L06 

2'.847l753 

31,151 

4.85 

151,143 

828,<;66 

1.57 

1,301,172 

i.Oi 

1,998.441 

1.52 

3,036,830 

53J90 

5.45 

293,382 

544,077 

1.69 

917.314 

11,126 

5.09 

56,653 

1.376.119 

1.71 

2.840,2y3 

75,192 

3.69 

277,721 

Washington  

741.219 

1.86 

1,375,851 

^1U,DOO 

,  3.32 

700,310 

California 

2,604,640 

1.33 

3,459.222 

240,051 

2.37 

567,864 

2,577,050 

1.86 

4,800,787 

487,163 

4.13 

2,013,738 

23,215 

1.42 

33,011 

78,514 

4.08 

320,141 

36,818.643 

1.82 

67,020,942 

40.600,276 

4.10 

166,272,770 

Decrease  

38,288.788 
1,480,140 

3,9 

1.70 
*.12 
*7.1 

65,167.735 
*1,853,207 
*2.8 

42,842,759 
2,242,483 
5.2 

4.85 
.25 
5.7 

186,529,745 
20,256.975 
10.9 

♦Increase. 


FARM  PRICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


Average  farm  price  of  various  agricultural  products  on  December  1  in  each  year  from  1887-1896. 


Crop. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

$0,215 

$0,253 

$0,457 

$0,365 

$0,393 

$0,405 

$0,506 

$0,283 

$0,341 

$0,444 

Wheat,  bu  

.726 

.509 

.491 

.533 

.624 

.839 

.833 

.693 

.926 

.681 

Rye,bu  

.409 

.440 

.501 

.518 

.548 

.774 

.629 

.457 

.591 

.544 

.187 

.199 

.324 

.294 

,317 

.315 

.424 

.230 

.378 

.304 

.323 

.337 

.442 

.411 

.472 

.540 

.648 

.427 

.596 

.522 

Buckwheat,  bu  

.392 

.452 

.556 

.583 

.534 

.579 

.577 

.518 

.636 

.561 

Irish  potatoes,  bu.. 

.286 

.266 

.536 

.590 

.673 

.371 

.777 

.403 

.404 

.685 

6.55 

8.35 

8.54 

8.68 

8.49 

8.39 

7.74 
.086 

7.88 

9.34 

.066 

.076 

.016 

.070 

.084 

.073 

.083 

.085 

.085 

.06 

.069 

.068 

.081 

.084 

.077 

,071 

.103 
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NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  FARM  ANIMALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1868-97. 


January  l. 


Horses. 


Number. 


Value. 


Mules 


Number 


Value. 


Milch  Cows. 


Number. 


Value. 


1868.... 
1869*.. . 
1870.... 
1871.... 

1S72  

1873. . . . 
1874.... 
1875.... 
187(5.... 
1877.... 
1878.... 
1879..... 
1880... . 
1881.... 
1882  ... 
isso. . . . 

1884.... 
1885.... 


1SS7. . 
1S>S.. 
18  0. 
1090.. 

is'.o.. 

IS.'.'.. 

1898.. 
1894.. 

i  *<>:>.. 

1890.. 
IS'. '7.. 


5,756,940 
6,332,793 
8,248,800 
8,702,000 
8,990,900 
9,222.470 
9.333.800 
9,504,200 
9.7;i5,800 
10,155,400 
10,829.700 
10,938,71 0 
11,201,800 
11.429.020 
10,521,551 
10,838,111 
11,169.683 
11,564,572 
12,07?,657 
12.490.744 

13, 172.900 

10.000.294 
14,213,837 
14*056,750 
15.498,140 
16,206,802 
10.081.139 
lo.S98.818 
15,124,057 
14,364,667 


$432,696.2  "6 
633,024,787 
671,819,461 

(;s8.->;.7.r»s7 
659,707,916 
684,463,957 
666,927,406 
646,370.939 
632,446,985 
610,206,631 
(500,8 1 3.681 
573,254,808 
613.296,611 
667,954,825 
615,824,314 
765,041,308 
833.731,400 
852,282,947 
860,823.208 
90l.tis5,7f)f) 
946,096,154 
982,194,827 
978,510.5(52 
941.823.222 
1,007,593,636 
992,225,185 
769,224,799 
576i730.580 
500,140,186 


855:685 
921,662 
1,179,500 
1,212.890 
1,270.800 
1.310,000 
1.889.350 
1,393,750 
1,11 1,500 
1,443,500 
1,687,500 
1,718.100 
1,729,500 
1. 720,781 
1,835,166 
1,871,079 
l.'.U  1.126 
1,972.569 
2.052.598 
2.117.111 
2.191,727 
2.257.874 
2.88, 1. 027 
2.290.582 
2,81 1,099 
2.331.128 
2.852.231 
2  883.108 
2,278,946 
2;215,654 


$66,418,709 

98,386,359 
128.584,796 
126,127,786 
121.027.3K 
124,658,085 
119,501,859 
111.80:2.71:; 
106,565,114 

1*9.480,970 
104,322.939 

00.033.971 
105.948,319 
120,098,164 
130,945,378 
148.782,890 
101.211,970 
102,497.097 
163,381,096 
167,057.538 
174,853.5(53 
179,444,481 
182,394,099 
178.8  47.370 
174,882,070 
1(54,703,751 
14(5.232.811 
110,927.834 
108,204.457 

92,302,090 


8,091,568 
9.247,714 
10.095.(500 
10,023,000 
10.808,500 
10.575.900 
10.705.300 
10,906.8  0 
11,085.400 
11,260,800 
11.800.100 
11,826,400 
12.021 .000 
12.80s.058 
12,611,632 
13,125,685 
18,501,206 
18.904.722 
14,235,388 
1 1.522,08." 
14.850,41 
15.298,0,25 
15,952,883 
16,019,591 
16,416,351 
16.424,087 
16,487,400 
10.501,(529 
1(5,137,58(5 
15.941.72' 


$319,681,153 
361,752,676 
394.940.745 
374,179,093 
329.304,983 
314.358,931 
299,609,809 
311,089.824 
320,346.728 
307,748,211 
298,499.8(56 
256.953.928 
279,899,420 
2!?6,277,060 
820.180.810 
800,575,405 
428.4S0.0!O 
412,903,093 
389,985,523 
378,789,589 
306,252,173 
266,226,376 
352,152,133 
346,397,900 
881.378,132 
357,299,785 
358,998,6(51 
3(52.(501,729 
368,955,545 
369,239,993 


January  i. 


1868  

1809  

1870  

187]  

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1870..   

1877  

187S  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885.. 

1886  

1887..  ... 

1888  

1889   

1890  

1891  

1892  

1873   . 

1894..  

1895..  ....  . 

1896  

1807  


Oxen  and  Other 
Cattle. 


No.     1  Value. 


11,042.481 
12.18  ).3S5 
1 5,  OSS  .500 
10,212,H)0 
16.389.800 
1(5.413,800 
10,218.100 
10,818.400 
50.785.800 
17.9515,100 
19.223.300 
21,408,100 
21.281.000 
20,937,702 
23,280,238 
28,040,077 
29,048,101 
29,866,573 
31.275,24^ 
83  511,750 
34,378,363 
35,032,417 
80.849.024 
30,875,648 
87,051.239 
85.954,196 
3:5.(508,1(58 
1.864.216 
82.085,409 
80.508.4C8 


Sheep. 


No. 


$249,144,599 
30(5,211,473 
346,926,440 
3(59,940,05(5 
321  5(52,693 
329.298,755 
310,649,803 
304,858,859 
319,623.509 
307,105,886 
329,541,703 
329,543.327 
341,761,154 
3(52,801,509 
403,0(59.499 
611.549,109 
683.229,054 
694,382,913 
601,95(5,274 
663,137,926 
611,780,520 
597.230,812 
560,025,137 
544,127,908 
570,749.155 
547,882,204 
586.789,747 
482,999,129 
508,928,416 
507,929,421 


38,991,912 
37,724.2(9 
40,853,000 
31,851,000 
31,679,300 
33,002,400 
83  928  20C 
88,783,600 
38.985.800 
85,801,200 
3  ».740,500 
38.128,800 
40.705.000 
48,550.809 
48.01(5.224 
49.237.291 
50.(520.020 
50.360,243 
48,322.331 
44,759,314 
43.544,755 
42.59  -.079 
44,336,072 
43,431,136 
44,938,365 
47  .'278,rV)8 
45,048,017 
42,291,004 
38,298,783 
36.818.643 


Value. 


$98,407,809 
82,139,979 
93,364.433 
74.035,837 
88,771,197 
97,922,350 
88,690,5(59 
94.320.052 
93,666,818 
80  89.2,683 
80,608.062 
79.023,981 
90,28,0.887 
104.070.759 
106,591,954 
124,365,835 
119,902.706 
107,960.(550 
92.443,867 
89,872.839 
89.279,926 
90.640,369 
100,659,761 
108.397,417 
116,121,290 
125,909,264 
89,186,110 
60.685,767 
65,167,735 
67.020,942 


Swine. 


No. 


24.317,258 
28.316,47(5 
20,751.400 
29.457.500 
31.790,000 
82,082.050 
30.800,900 
28,002.200 
25,72(5.8(0 
28,077,100 
82,202.500 
34,706.100 
34.034,100 
30.247,603 
44.122.200 
48.270.080 
44,200,893 
45,142.057 
46,092,043 
44,012.880 
44.340.525 
50,301.592 
51,602,780 
50,625,10(5 
52.398,019 
46,094,807 
45,206,498 
44,165,716 
42,842,759 
40.600.276 


Value. 


$110,766,266 
146.188,755 
187,191.502 
182,002,352 
138,783.828 
133,729.(515 
134,565,526 
149,869.234 
175,070.484 
171,077,196 
100,838.532 
110,613,044 
1.5,781,515 
170,535,435 
263,S43,195 
291,951,221 
246,301.139 
22(5,401.083 
190.569.894 
20J.043.291 
220,811,082 
291,807,193 
243,418.386 
210,193,923 
241,031,415 
295,426,492 
270,384,626 
219,501,267 
188,529,745 
166.272,770 


Total  value 
of  farm 
animals. 


$1,277,111,822 
1,527,704.029 
1,822,827,377 
1,810.142,711 
1,659.211,933 
1,684,431,693 
1,619,944,472 
1,618,012,221 
1,647,719.138 
1,576,506,083 
1.574.(520,780 
1.445,423,062 
1,576,917,556 
1,721,795,252 
1.900,459,250 
2.338,215,268 
2,467,868,924 
2,456,428,380 
2,365,159,862 
2,400.586,938 
2,409,043,418 
2,507,050,058 
2,418,766,028 
2,329,787.770 
2,401,755,698 
2,483,508,681 
2,170,816,754 
1,819,446.306 
1.727,920,084 
1.655,414,612 


AGRICULTURE 
Persons  em- 
United  States—  ployed. 

Agriculture   8,565,926 

Manufactures   5,091,293 

North  Atlantic  States- 
Agriculture   1,099,465 

Manufactures   2,565,750 

South  Atlantic  States- 
Agriculture   1,669,014 

Manufactures   410,814 


VS.  MANUFACTURES.-(CENSUS  of  1880.) 


Value  of 
product. 
$2,460,107,454 
9,372,437,283 

413.309.(;6d 
4.896,743,650 

292.847,809 
535,253,868 


Persons  em- 
North  Central  States—  ployed. 

Agriculture   3,117,043 

Manufactures   1,533,098 

South  Central  States- 
Agriculture   2,321,094 

Manufactures   323,320 

Western  States— 

Agriculture   358,710 

Manufactures   258,311 


Value  of 
Product 
1,112,949,820 
3,159,209.404 

480,337,764 
420,087,470 

155,662,995 
360,835,519 
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THE  WORLD'S  SUGAR  CROP. 
(From  the  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.) 


Countries. 


United  States  (beets,  40,000,  1896-97;  SXOf.O.  l*.»5-90: 

20.443, 1894-95;  20,453,  1893-91)  

Canada  (beets)  

Spanish  West  Indies— Cuba,  crop  

Puerto  Rico  

British  West  Indies— Trinidad,  exports  

Barbados,  exports  

Jamaica  

Antigua  and  St.  Kitts  

French  West  Indies-  Martinique,  exports  

Guadeloupe  

Danish  West  Indies— St.  Croix  

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  

Lesser  Antilles,  not  named  above  

Mexico  

Central  America— Salvador,  crop  

Nicaragua,  crop  

British  Honduras  (Belize),  crop  

South  America- 
British  Guiana  (Demerara).  exports  

Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  crop  

French  Guiana  

Venezuela  

Peru,  crop  

Argentina,  crop  

Brazil,  exports  

Total  in  America  


1890-97. 


Tons. 
315.000 
300 
100,000 
68,000 
55.000 
58,000 
30  000 
23,000 
85,000 
46,000 
8.000 
50.000 
8,000 
2,000 
500 
.500 
200 

115.000 
0,000 


70,000 
120.000 
210.000_ 
17305.500 


Asia— British  India,  exports  

Siam,  crop  

Java,  exports  

Japan  (consumption  125,000  tons,  mostly  importe 

Philippine  Islands  

Cochin  China  


50.000 

:,<h;o 

495,000 


Total  in  Asia  . 


Australia  and  Polynesia— Queensland  

New  South  W ales.  

Hawaiian  Islands  

Fiji  Islands,  exports  

Total  in  Australia  and  Polynesia  

Africa— Egypt,  crop  

Mauritius  and  other  British  possessions  . . 

Reunion  and  other  French  possessions  . . . 

Total  in  Africa  

Europe— Spain  


Total  cane-sugar  production  

Total  beet-sugar  production  (Licht)  

Grand  total  cane  and  beet  sugar  production. . 
Estimated  increase  in  the  world's  production. 


210,000 
_  30!000_ 
J<92^000_ 

~" 75,000' 
86,000 
200,0(10 
30.000 


310,000 


95,000 
150.000 
45.000 


290,000 


20,000 


2,747,500 
4,900,000 
7,707,500 
437,790 


Tons. 
207.720 
500 
240.000 
50.000 
56,000 
44,800 
30,000 
24,000 
35,000 
45.000 
8.000 
50,000 
8,000 
2,000 
500 
500 
200 

105,000 
0,000 


68,000 
10,. 000 
225.000 


50,000 
7.000 
003,259 


445,000 
30.000 


935,259 

75,000" 
35,000 
201.032 
30.000 


341.032 


92.000 
140.000 
44.700 


270,700 


20,000 


2,945.811 
4323.899 


1894-95. 


Tons. 
337,749 
300 
1.040.000 
52,500 
50,041 
32.343 
30,000 
20,000 
29,000 
43.000 
7.000 
38,000 
8,000 
2.000 
500 
500 
200 

95.919 
0,000 


08,000 
79,000 

2,221,052 


50,000 
7.000 
486,051 


230.000 

_30,ooq_ 

803,051 


91,712 
35.000 

131,098 
_  27 W0_ 

285,410 


90,000 
115.000 
35,300 


240.300 


20.000 


3,570,413 
4,792,530 
8,302,943 


PRODUCTION  OF  BEET  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1830  TO  1896. 
(From  the  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  for  January  7, 1897.) 


1830  A  few  hundred  pounds 

1831-37   None 

1838-  39  1,300  pounds 

1839-  02  None 

1803  -71  300  to  500  tons  per  annum 

1872   500  tons 

1873  700  tons 

1874-77  Under  100  tons  per  annum 

1878  200  tons 

1879  1,200  tons 

1880   500  tons 

J881-82   Less  than  500  tons 

1883    535  tons 


1884  953  tons 

18^5  000  tons 

1886   800  tons 

1887  255  tons 

1888  1,010  tons 

1889  2,000  tons 

1890  2.800  tons 

1891   5  359  tons 

1892  12.091  tons 

1893   20,453  tons 

1^94  20  443  tons 

1895   ...30.000  tons 

1896*  40,000  toas 


♦Estimated 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


One  of  the  more  interesting  records  of  cot- 
ton crops  in  the  United  States  for  three- 

auarters  of  a  century  is  that  published  for 
istribution  by  the  S.  Blaisdell,  Jr.,  com- 
pany of  Chicopee,  Mass.  The  convenient 
form  in  which  the  figures  are  arranged,  to- 
gether with  highest  and  lowest  prices  for 
corresponding  years,  renders  the  exhibit 
worthy  of  reproduction: 

COTTON  CROPS  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 

St  ason.  Bales. 

1822-  23   495,000 

1823-  24   509,158 

1S24-25   569,249 

1825-  26   720,027 

1826-  27   957,281 

1827-  28   720.593 

1828-  29   857,744 

1829-  30   976,845 

1S30-31   1,038,848 

1831-  32   987,477 

1832-  33   1,070,438 

1833-  34   1,205,324 

1834-  35   1,254,328 

1835-  36   1,360,725 

1836-  37   1,425,575 

1837-  38   1,804,797 

1S38-39   1,363.403 

1839-  40   2,181,749 

1840-  41   1,639,353 

1841-  42   1,683,574 

1842-  43   2,378,875 

1843-  44   2,030,409 

1844-  45   2,394,503 

1845-  46   2,100,537 

1846-  47   1,778,651 

1847-  48   2,423,000 

1848-  49   2,840,000 

1849-  50   2,204,000 

1850-  51   2,415,000 

1851-  52   3,126,000 

1852-  53   3,416,000 

1853-  54   3,075.000 

1854-  55   2,983,000 

1855-  56   3,665,000 

1856-  57   3,094,000 

1857-  58   3,257.000 

1858-  59   4,019,000 

1859-  60   4,861.000 

1860-  61   3,849,000 

1861-  62   r.  n 

1862-  63   war^no 

1863-  84   Record 

1864-  65   record. 

1865-  66   2,278,000 

1866-  67   2,233,000 

1867-  68   2,599,000 

1868-  69   2.434,000 

1869-  70   3,114,592 

1870-  71   4,347,006 

1871-  72   2,974,351 

1872-  73   3,874,000 

1873-  74   4,130,000 

1874-  75   3,831,000 

1875-  76   4,632,313 

1876-  77   4,474,069 

1877-  78   4.773,865 

1878-  79   5,074,155 

1879-  80   5,761,252 

1880-  81   6,605,750 

1881-  82   5,456,048 

1882-  83   6.949,756 

1883-  84   5,713,200 

1884-  85   5,706,165 

1885-  86   6,575.691 

1886-  87   6,499,585 

1887-  88   7.046.833 

1888-  89   6,939.000 

1889-  90   7,297,000 

1890-  91   8,674,000 

1891-  92   9,018,000 


COTTON   CROPS  AND  PRICES. 


Season. 

1892-  93  

1893-  94  

1894-  95  

1895-  96  

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  PRICES  OP 

UPLAND  COTTON  IN  NEW  Y 
SINCE  1825. 


Year. 

1825  

1826.. .. 
1827  


Bales. 
6,664,000 
7,532,000 
,.  9,837,000 
,.  7,147,000 
MIDDLING 
ORK 


1829. 
1830. 
1831. , 
1832. 
1833. 
1834., 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840., 
1841. 
1842., 
1843. 
1844., 
1845.. 
1846., 
1847., 
1848., 
1849., 
1850., 
1851., 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859., 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 


1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874. . 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888. . 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 


1895. 
1896. 


// iohc8tm 

Lowest. 

?0.27 

$0.13 

.14 

.09 

.12 

.08 

.13 

.09 

.11 

.08 

.13 

.08 

.11 

.07 

.12 

.07 

.17 

.09 

.16 

.10 

.20 

.15 

.20 

.12 

.17 

.07 

.12 

.09 

.16 

.11 

.10 

.08 

.11 

.09 

.09 

.07 

.08 

.05 

.09 

.05 

.08% 

.05 

.10 

.06 

.12 

.07 

.08 

.05 

.11 

.06 

.14 

.11 

.14 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.11 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.12 

.08 

.13 

!09 

.15% 

.09 

•  13% 

.08% 

.12% 

.10% 

•  11% 

.10 

.38 
.69% 

.11% 

.20 

.93 

.51 

1.90 

.72 

1.20 

.35 

.52 

.32 

.36 

.15% 

.33 

.16 

.35 

.25 

.25% 

.15 

.21*4 

.14% 

.27% 

.18% 

.21% 

.13% 

•  18% 

.14% 

.17% 

.13  1-16 

13% 

.10% 

.13  5-16 

.10  13-16 

12  3-16 

08  13-16 

.13% 

.0914 

.1314 

.10  15-16 

.13 

10  7-16 

'.13  1-16 

•*10% 

.11% 

.10 

.11  15-16 

.09% 

.11% 

.09  3-16 

.09  9-16 

.08  13-16 

.11  7-16 

.09  7-16 

.11% 

.11% 

ft 

.12% 

09  3-16 

•09% 

•07% 

.10 

.06  11-16 

.09  15-16 

.07% 

.08  5-16 

.05  9-16 

.05  9-16 

loiH 

.07  1-16 
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[Corrected  to  Nov.  15, 1897.1 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

President,  William  McKinley  (O.)  $50,000 

Sec.  to  the  President,  John  Addison  Porter 

(Conn.)   5,000 

Vice-President,  Garret  A.  Hobart  (N.  J.)..  8,000 
V.S.Dist. Marshal,  A.  A.  Wilson  (D.  C.)...  6,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

Secretary,  John  Sherman  (O.)  8,000 

Asst.  Sec,  William  R.  Day  (O.)  4,500 

Second  Asst.  Sec,  Alvey  A.  Adee  (  D.  O.)..  3.500 
Third  Asst.  Sec,  Thos.  W.  Cridler  (W.  Va.)  3,500 

Solicitor,  Wm.  L.  Penfield  (Ind.)  8,500 

Chief  Clerk,  Wm.  II.  Michael  (Neb.)  2,500 

Chief  of  Diplomatic  Bu  reau,  Sydney  Smith 

(D.  C.)....  1  2,100 

Chief  Con.  Bureau,  Robert  S.  Chilton,  Jr., 

(D.  C)  2,100 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives, 

Pendleton  King  (N.  C.)  2,100 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Frank  A. 

Branagan  (O.)  2,100 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, 

Frederic  Emory  (Md.)  2,100 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Bolls  and  Library,  A. 

H.Allen  (N.  C.)  2.100 

Translator,  Henry  L.  Thomas  (N.  Y.)  2,100 

Private  Sec.  to  Sec  of  State,  E.  A.  Bab- 
cock  (N.  Y.)  2,000 

[Bureau  of  Accounts  now  has  charge  of 
passports.] 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary,  Lyman  J  Gage  (111.)  8,000 

Priv.  Sec  .  11.  W  Van  Senden  (Ky.)  2,408 

Asst.  Sec,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  (111.)  4,500 

Asst.  Sec,  William  B.  Howell  (N.  J.)  4,500 

Asst.  Sec,  O.  L  Spaulding  (Mich.)  4,600 

Chief  Clerk,  Theo  F.  Swayze  (N.  J.)  3,000 

Chief  of  Appt.Div..  Fred  Brackett  (Md.)..  2,750 
Chief  of  Warrants  Div.,W.  F.Maelennan.  3,500 
Chief  Pub.  Moneys  Div.,  Eugene  B  Daskam  2,500 
Chief  of  C us. Div..  John  M.  Comstock  (N.Y.)  2,750 
Acting  Chief  of  Bev.,  Marine  Div.,  Charles 

F.  Shoemaker  (N.  Y.)  2,500 

Chief  of  Stationery,  Printing  and  Blanks 

Div.,  Chas.  H.  Lyman  (Mass.)  2,500 

Chief  of  Loans  and  Currency  Div.,  Andrew 

T  Huntington  (Mass.)  2.500 

Chief  of  Misc.  Div.,  Lewis  Jordan  (Ind.).. .  2,500 
Government  Actuary.  Jos.  S.  McCoy  (N.J.)  1,800 

Supervising  Architect's  Office. 
Supervising  Architect,  Jas.  K.Taylor  (Pa.)  4,500 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

Chief,  C.  Johnson  (Ky.)  4,500 

Asst.  Chief,  Thomas  J.  Sullivan  (D.  C.)  2,250 

Superintendent  Enpraving  Div.,  Thomas 

T.Morris  (N.Y.).;     3,600 

Office  Steam    at  Inspector, 
Supervising  Inspector,  James  A.  Dumont..  3,500 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Chief,  W.  C.  Ford  (N.Y.)  3,000 

Life-Saving  Service. 

Gen'l  Supt.,  S.  I.  Kimball  (Me.)   4.000 

Asst.,  J.  K.  Upton  (Md.)  2,500 

Comptrollers. 
First  Comptroller,  Robt.  J  Tracewell  (Ind.)  5,000 

Asst.,  Edward  A.  Bowers  (Conn.)  5.000 

Chief  Clerk,  C.  M.  Foree  (Ky.)  2,750 

Chief  Law  Clerk,  W.  W.  Warwick  (O.)  2,750 


Register  of  the  Treasury. 

Register,  J.  F.  Tillman  (Tenn.)  $4,000 

Asst.,  Nolen  L.  Chew  (Ind.)  2,250 

Auditors. 

Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Dept.,  William  E. 

Andrews  (Neb.)  $3,600 

Deputy,  Edward  McKetteriek  (Iowa)  2,250 

A  uditor  for  the  War  Dept.,  W.  W.  Brown 

(Pa.)  3.600 

Deputy,  D.  A.  Grosvenor  (Md.)  2,250 

A  u<  Hi  or  for  the  Interior  Dept.,  William 

Youngblood(Ala.)  3,600 

Deputy,  K.  S.Person  (S.  D.)  2,250 

A  uditor  for  the  Nary  Dept..  F.  H.Morris(O-)  3,600 

Deputy.  John  M.  Ewing  (Wis.)  2,250 

Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Depts.,B. 

G.Timme  (Wis.)  3.600 

Deputy,  Geo.  w.  Esterly  (Minn.)  2,250 

Auditor  for  the  Postoffice  Dept.,  Henry  A. 

Castle  (Minn.)  3,600 

Deputy,  A.  L.  Lawshe  (Ind.)  2,250 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 

Treasurer,  Ellis  H.  Roberts  (N.  Y.)  6. 

Asst.  Treas.,  J.  F.  Meline  (D.  C.)  3, 

Supt.  Nat.BankRed.  Div.,  Thos.  E.  Rogers  3, 


,000 
600 
500 

,000 
,800 

,000 
200 

,500 

600 

000 

,000 


Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

Comptroller,  James  H.  Eckels  (111.)  5. 

Deputy,  G.  V.  Coffin  (S.  C.)  2 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Commissioner,  W.  S.  Forman  (111.)  6, 

Deputy,  G.  W.  Wilson  (O.)  3, 

Director  of  the  Mint. 

Director,  R.  E.  Preston  (D.  C.)  .  4, 

Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Commissioner,  E.  F.  Chamberlain  (N.  Y.).  3, 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Superintendent,  W.  W.  Duffield  (Mich.)...  6J 

Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Supervising  Surg.-Gen.,  Walter  Wyman...  4,1 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary,  John  D.  Long  (Mass.)   8,000 

Asst.  Sec,  Theodore  Roosevelt  (N.  Y.)  4,500 

Chief  Clerk,  Benj.  F.  Peters  (Pa.)  2,500 

Priv.  Sec,  L.  H.  Finney,  Jr  2,250 

Naval  Aid,  Lieut.  A.  Sharp. 

Naval  Militia,  Lieut.  J.  H.  Gibbons. 

Bureau  Yards  and  Docks. 

Chief,  Rear  Admiral  E.  O.  Matthews. 
Commanders,  J.N.  Hemphill.Prof.O.G.  Dodge 
Civil  Engineer,  M.  T.  Endicott. 

Bureau  of  Navigation. 
Chief,  Capt.  A.  S.  Crowninshield. 
Asst.,  Coin  dr.  Francis  W.  Dickins. 
Commander.  John  Schouler. 
Lieutenant-Commander',  John  M.  Hawley. 
Lieutenant,  H.  H.  Whittlesey. 
Ensigns,  N.  E.  Irwin,  J.  F.  Hines,  H.  H.  Ward 

Nautical  Almanac. 
Superintendent,  Prof.  W.  W.  Hendrickson. 
Professor,  Prof.  H.  D.  Todd. 
Assistants,  E.  J.  Loomis,  C.  Keith,  W.  S.  Harsh- 
man. 

Office  Naval  Intelligence. 

Chief  Intelligence  Officer,  Comdr.  Richardson 
Clover. 
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Meats.,  Lieut.-Comdr.  W.  H.  Driggs.  Lieuts.  H. 

F.  Fickbohm,  S.  W.  B.  Diehl,  W.  S.  Hogg. 
Ensign,  W.  D.  Brotherton. 

Hydrographic  Office. 

Hydrographer,  Commander  J.  E.  Craig. 
Lieutehant-Conunandcrs,  Com.  J.  L.  Tanner, 

Lieut.-Coms.  E.  H.  Gheen,  J.  D.  Adams,  W. 

H.  Everett. 
Ensign,  J.  H.  Sypher. 

Library  and  Naval  War  Records. 

Superintendent,  Prof.  E.  K.  Rawson. 

Naval  Observatory. 

Superintendent,  Commodore  C.  H.  Davis. 

Asst.,  Commander  Walton  Goodwin. 

Astronomical  Director,  Prof,  of  Mathematics 
Win.  Harkness. 

Professor*  of  Mathematics,  J.  R.  Eastman,  Ed- 
gar Frisby,  S.  J.  Brown  and  H.  M.  Paul. 

Assistant  Astronomers,  A.  N.  Skinner  and  Geo. 
A.  Hill. 

Professors  of  Mathemat  ics,  W.  W.  Hendrickson 
and  H.  D.  Todd. 

Assts.,  E.  J.  Loomis  and  W.  S.  Harshman. 

Head  of  Dept.  of  Chronometers  and  Time  Serv- 
ice, Lieut.  W.  V.  Bronaugh. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

Chief,  Capt.  Chas.  O'Neil. 

Lieut. -Commanders,  I.  K.  Seymour  and  C.  M. 
Knepper. 

Lieutenants.  A.  E.  Culver,  H.  C.  Poundstone. 
Professor,  P.  R.  Alger. 

Bureau  of  Equipment. 

Commander,  B.  B.  Bradford. 
Lieut. -Commanders,  G.  B.  Harber,  Wainwrigbt 
Kellogg. 

Lieutenants,  T.  D.  Griffin,  W.  C,  Cowles  and  H. 
P.  Jones. 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repairs. 

Chief  Constructor,  Philip  Hichborn. 
Naval  Constructor,  D.  W.  Taylor. 
Asst.  Constructors,  B.  B.  Dashiell,  F.  B.  Zahn. 

Office  of  Judge-Advocate  General. 

Judge- Advocate  Gen.,  Capt.  S.  C.  Lemly. 
Ensign,  Geo.  Mallison. 

First  Lieutenant,  C.  H.  Lanchheimer,  U.S.M.C. 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Surgeon- General,  W.  K.  Van  Bey  pen. 
Assistant  to  Bureau,  Surgeon  J.  C.  Boyd. 
Special  Duty,  P.  A.  Surgeon  E.  R.  Stitt. 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Paymaster-General,  Edwin  Stewart. 

Asst.  to  Chief  Paymaster,  A.  K.  Michler,  U.S.N. 

Paymaster,  John  S.  Carpenter. 

P.  A.  Paymaster,  T.  S.  Jewett. 

Naval  Examining  Board. 

President.  Bear  Admiral  L.  A.  Beardslee. 

Members,  Capts.  B.  J.  Cromwell  and  B.  F.  Day. 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

President,  Med.  Director  Benj.  H.  Kidder. 

Members.  Med.  Inspr.  D.  McMurtrie  and  Sur- 
geon W.  A.  McClurg. 

Naval  Retiring  Board. 

President,  Rear  Admiral  L.  A.  Beardslee. 

Members,  Capts.  B.  J.  Cromwell  and  B.  F.  Dav, 
Med.  Director  G.  S.  Beardsley  and  Med.  In- 
spector Dwight  Dickenson. 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

Engineer-in-Chief,  George  W.  Melville. 

Chief  Engineers,  A.  B.  Canaga,  J.  R.  Edwards, 

E.  R.  Freeman. 
Passed  Asst.  Engineers,  R.  S.  Griffin,  F.  C. 

Bieg,  H.  P.  Norton,  C.  A.  E.  King,  Eniil 

Theiss,  M.  E.  Reed. 


State,  War  and  Navy  Department  Building. 

Supt.,  Chief  Engineer  G.  W.  Baird. 

Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey. 

President,  Com.  Geo.  Dewey. 

Members,  Capt.  H.  F.  Picking,  Lieut.-Com.  S. 
Schroeder,  Lieut.  S.  A.  Staunton,  Comdr.  C. 
H.  Davis.  Med.  Director  W.  K.  Van  Reypen, 
Chief  Engineer  G.  W.  Stivers,  Pay  Inspector 
A.  Burtiz,  Naval  Constructor  J.  F.  Hanscom. 

Naval  Dispensary. 

Surgeons,  E.  H.  Green  and  P.  M.  Rixey. 
Museum  of  Hygiene. 

Medical  Director.  N.  L.  Bates. 
Surgeons,  S.  H.  Griffith,  Passed  Asst.  Surgeon 
J.  D.  Gatewood,  H.  G.  Beyer. 

Navy  Pay  Office. 

Pay  Director,  F.  C.  Cosby. 

Headquarters  of  United  States  Marine  Corps . 

Col.  Commandant,  Charles  Heywood. 
Ad }t.  and  Inspector.  M a j.  George  C.  Reid. 
Quartermaster,  Maj.  H.  B.  Dowry. 
Paymaster,  Maj.  Green  Clay  Goodloe. 
Asst.  Quartermaster,  Capt.  W.  L.  Denny. 
Surgeon,  A.  F.  Magruder. 

Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.C. 

Captain,  F.  H.  Harrington. 

First  Lieutenant,  Lincoln  Karmany. 

Second  Lieutenant,  L.  J.  Magill. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary,  Russell  A.  Alger  (Mich.)  $8,000 

Priv.  Sec.  Fred  C.  Squires  (Mich.)  2,000 

Asst.  Sec. .  Geo.  D.  Meiklejohn  (Neb.)  4,500 

Chief  Clerk,  John  Tweedale  (Pa.)  2,500 

Headquarters  of  the  Army. 

Maior-Gen'l,  Nelson  A.  Miles. 
Adjt.-Gen'l,  Col.  J.  C.  Gil  more. 
Aid-de-Camp,  Capt.  E.  Davis. 
Chief  Clerk,  J.  B.  Morton. 

Adjutant- General's  Departments 

Acljt.-Gen'l,  Brig. -Gen.  Samuel  Breck. 
Assistants,  Col.  H.  C.  Corbin,  Col.  Thos.  Ward, 

Maj.  A.  L.  Wagner,  Maj.  W.  H.  Carter,  Maj. 

H.  O.  S.  Heistand. 
Chief  Clerk,  R.  P.  Thian  $2,000 

Inspector-General's  Department. 

Inspector-Gen^,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  C.  Breckinridge. 
Assts.,  Maj.  J.  P.  Sanger  and  Maj.  E.  A.  Gar- 

lington. 
Chief  Clerk,  W.  H.  Orcutt. 

Quartermaster's  Department. 

QuaHerm.-Gen^l,  Brig.-Gen.  G.  H.  Weeks. 

Chief  Clerk,  J.  Z.  Dare. 

Depot  Quartermaster,  Maj.  C.  F.  Humphrey. 

Subsistence  Department. 
Commissary-Gen'l,  Brig.-Gen.  T.  C.  Sullivan, 
Assts.,  1st  Asst.,  Col.  W.  H.  Bell;  Lieut.-Col.  S. 

T.  dishing. 
Chief  Clerk,  Wm.  A.  DcCaindry. 

Medical  Department. 

Surgeon-Gen'l.  Brig.-Gen.  Geo.  M.  Sternberg. 
Assts.,  Col.  C.  H.  Alden,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  L.  Hunt- 
ington, Maj.  Chas.  Smart,  Maj.  Walter  Reed. 
Chief  Clerk,  George  A.  Jones. 

Pay' Department. 

Paymaster-GenU,  Brig.-Gen.  T.  H.  Stanton, 
Assistant,  Maj.  C.  I.  Wilson. 
Chief  Clerk,  G.  D.  Hanson. 
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Corps  of  Engineers. 

Chief  of  Engineers,  Brig.-Gen.  John  M.  Wilson. 
Assistants,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  MacKenzie,  Capt.  W. 

M.  Black,  Capt.  G.  W.  Goethals. 
Chief  Clerk,  Wm.  J.  Warren. 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Officer  in  Charge,  Col.  J.  H.  Bingham. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Chief  of  Ordnance,  Brisr.-Gen.  D.  W.  Flagler. 
Assistants,    Maj.  V.  McNally,  Lieut.  C.  B. 

Wheeler,  Maj.  Chas.  Shaler,  Capt.  Chas.  S. 

Smith,  Capt.  Rogers  Birnie,  Capt.  C.  II. 

Clarke.  Capt.  Wm.  Crozier. 
Chief  Clerk,  John  J.  Cook. 

Judge- Advocate  General's  Department. 

Judge- Advocate  General.  Col.  G.  N.  Lieber. 
Chief  Clerk,  Maj.  J.  N.  Morrison. 

Signal  Office 

Chief  Signal  Officer,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  W.  Greely. 
Assistant.  Capt.  Robert  Craig. 
Chief  Clerk,  Otto  A.  Nesmith. 

Publication  Office-War  Records. 

Board  of  Publication.  Maj.  Geo.  W.  Davis,  L. 

J.  Perry.  J.  W.  Kirkley. 
Assistants,  Capt.  A.  M.  Fuller,  Capt.  H.  G. 

Brown.  Capt.  R.  J.  C,  Irvine. 
Agent  Collection  Confed.  Bee,  M.  J.  Wright. 


POSTOFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Postmaster-Gen..  James  A.Garv  (Md)  $8,000 

Chief  Clerk.  Blain  \V.  Taylor  (W.  Va.)  2.500 

Asst.  Atty.-Gen.,  .lames  N.  Tyner  (Ind.)...  4,000 
Law  Clerk.  Harrison  J.  Barrett  (N.  C.)....  2,500 
Appointment  Clerk,  John  II.  Robinson 

(Miss.)  1,800 

Supt.  and  Disbursing  Clerk,  RufusB. Mer- 
chant (Va.)  2,100 

Topographer,  A.  Von  Haake  (N.  Y.)  2,500 

OFFICE  FIRST  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

First  Asst.  P.  M.  G..  Perry  S.  Heath  (Ind.)  4.C00 

Chief  Clerk.  Edwin  C.  Fowler  (Md.)  2,000 

Supt.  Div.  P.  O.  Sup.,  Michael  W.  Louis 

(O.)  2,000 

Supt.  Div.  Free  Delivery.  August  W.  Ma- 

chen  (O.)  3,000 

Chief  Div.  of  Salaries  and  Alloivances, 

Geo.  W.  Beavers  (N.  Y.)  2,500 

Supt.  Money-Order  System,  James  T.  Met- 

calf  (Iowa)  3,500 

Chief  Clerk  Money-Order  System,  Edward 

M.  Gadsden  (Ga.)  2,000 

Supt.  Dead-Letter  Office,  David  P.  Leib- 

hardt  (Ind.)  2,509 

Chief  Clerk  Dead-Letter  Office,  Ward  Bur- 

lingame  (Kas.)   1.300 

Chief  Div.  of  Correspondence,  J.R.Asb(Pa.)  1,800 
Asst.  Sunt.  Div.  Free  Delivery.  Wm.  G. 

Edens  (111.)  

OFFICE  SECOND  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

Second  Asst.  P.  M.  G.,  W.  S.  Shallenberger 

(Pa.)  4.000 

Chief  Clerk,  George  F.Stone  (N.  Y.)  2.000 

Supt.  Railway  Adjustments.  J.H.Crew(0.)  2,000 
Chief  Div.  of  Inspection.  Lilburn  T.  Myers 

(Va.)  2,000 

Chief  Div.  Mail  Equipment,  Thomas  P. 

Graham  (N.  Y.)   1,800 

Gen.  Supt.  Railway  Mail  Service,  James 

E.White  (111.)  3,500 

Chief  Clerk  Railway  Mail  Service,  John 

W.  Hollyday  (O.)  2,000 

Supt.  Foreign  Mails,  N.  M.  Brooks  (Va.)..  3,000 
Chief  Clerk  Foreign  Mails,  R.  L.  Maddox 

(Ky.)  2,000 


Asst.  Gen  .Supt .Ra  ilway  Mail  Service,  Alex- 
ander Grant  (Mich.)  

OFFICE  THIRD  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER-GENERAL 

Third  Asst.  P.  M.  67.,  John  A.  Merritt 
(N.  Y.)  $4,000 

Chief  Clerk.  Madison  Davis  (D.  C.)  2,000 

Chief  Div. Post  a  ne  Stamps.J&mes  H. Reeve 
(IS.  Y.)   2.250 

Chief  Di  v.  Finance,  A. W.  Bingham  (Mich.)  2,000 

OFFICE  FOURTH  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

Fourth  Asst.  P.  M.  G..  J.  L.  Bristow  (Kas.).  4.000 
Chief  Clerk,  Pierson  H.  Bristow  (Iowa). . . .  2,000 
Chief  Div.  of  Appoint  m'ts.  Carter  B.  Keene 

(Me.)  2,000 

Principal  Clerk  Classification  Division,  D. 

C.  Fountain  (N.  Y.)  

Principal  Clerk  Registration  Division  ,John 

B.  Quay  (Mo.)...'  

Prim-pal  Clerk  D  ;  i:i:m  of  Files,  Mail 

etc.,  E.  S.  Hall  (Vt.)  

Postage  Stamp  Agent,36hr\  P.Green  (O.). .. 
Postal  Card  Agent,  J.  B.  Hasrgerty  (N.  1.). 
Stamped  Envelope  Agent,  Chas.  H.  Field 

(Conn.)  

Chief  Dir.  of  Bonds  and  Commissions, 

Christian  B.  Dickey  ((>.)  2.000 

Chief  P.O. Inspector.  Geo.  B.  Hamlet  (O.). . .  3,000 
Chief  Clerk  Div.  of  P.  O.  Inspectors  and 

Ma  il  Depredations,  John  P.  Clum  (Cal.).  2,000 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  (N.  Y.J  8,000 

First  Asst.  See..  Thomas  Ryan  (Kas.)  4,500 

Ass  I.  Sec.  Webster  Davis  (Md.)   4,000 

Chief  Clerk,  Edward  M.  Dawson  (Md.)  2,750 

General  Land  Office. 

Commissioner,  Binger  Hermann  (Ore.)  5,000 

Asst.  Comr.,  Frank  W.  Mondell  (Wyo.). . . .  3,000 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Commissioner,  Wm.  A.  .Tones  (Wis.)  4,000 

Asst.  Comr.,  A.  Clarke  Tonner  (O.)  3,000 

Supt.  Indian  Schools,  Wm.  N.  Hailmann 
(Ind.)  3,000 

Pension  Office. 

Commissioner,  H.  C.  Evans  (Tenn.)  5,000 

First  Deputy  Comr.,  J  as.  L.  Davenport 

(N.H.)   3,600 

Second  Deputy  Comr.,  Leverett  M.  Kelly 

(HI.)  *  3.000 

Chief  Clerk.  Wm.  H.  Bayly  (O.).  2.250 

Medical  Referee,  Jacob  F.  Raub  (Pa.)  3,000 

Office  of  Commissioner  cf  Railroads. 

Commissioner,  James  Longstreet  (Ga.)  4,500 

Patent  Office. 
Commissioner,  Benj.  Butterworth  (O.).. , . .  5.000 
Asst.  Comr.,  Arthur  P.  Greeley  (N.  H.). . . .  3.000 
Chief  Clerk,  George  L.Morton  (O.)   2,250 

Office  of  Education . 

Commissioner,  W.  T.  Harris  (Mass.)  3,000 

Chief  Clerk,  Lovick  Pierce  (Ga.)   1,800 

Geological  Survey. 

Director,  Chas.  D.  Walcott  (N.  Y.)  5,000 

Chief  Clerk,  Henry  C.  Rizer  (Kas.)  2,400 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Atty.-Gen.,  Joseph  McKenna  (Cal.)  8,000 

Solicitor-Gen..  J.  K.  Richards  (O.)  7,000 

Asst.  Atty.'Gen.,  Jas.  E.  Boyd  (N.  C.)  6,000 
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Asst.  Atty.-Gen.,  Henry  M.  Hoyt  (Pa.).... $5,000 
Asst.  AtPy.-Gen.,  Jno.  G.  Thompson  (111.)..  5,000 
Asst.  Atty.-Gen.,  Louis  A.  Pradt  (Wis.)....  5,000 
Asst.  Atty.-Gen.  (Dept.  of  Int.),  Willis  Van 

Devanter  (Mont.)  5,000 

Asst.  Atty.-Gen.  (P.  O.  Dept.),  Jas.  N.  Tyner 

(Ind.)  4,000 

Solicitor  of  Int.  Rev.  {Treas.  Dept.)t  Geo. 

M.  Thomas  (Ky.)  4,500 

Solicitor  for  Dept.  of  State,  W.  L.  Penfleld 

(Ind.)  3,500 

Law  Clerk  and  Examiner  of  Titles,  A.  J. 

Bentley  (O.)  2,700 

Chief  Clerk  and  Supt  of  Building,  Cecil 

Clay  (W.  Va.)...   2,750 

Gen.  Aqent.  Frank  Strong  (Ark.)  4.000 

Disbursing  Clerk,  Henry  Rechtin  (O.)  2,300 

Appointment  Clerk,  Joseph  P.  Rudy  (Pa.). 
Attn  in  ( 'harge  of  Pardons,  Jno.  H.  Camp- 
bell (111.),  2,100 

Solicitor  of  Treas.  (Treas.  Dept.),  Maurice 

D.  O'Conneli  (Iowa)  4.f>00 

Asst.  Solicitor,  Felix  A.  Reeve  (Tenn.)  3,000 

Chief  Clerk  Solicitor's  Office  {Treas.  Dept.), 

Charles  E.  Vrooman  (Iowa)  2,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Secretary,  James  Wilson  (Iowa)  S.000 

Asst.  Sec,  Joseph  H.  Brigham  (O.)   4  500 

Chief  Clerk.  Andrew  Geddes  (Iowa)  2,500 

Appointment  Clerk.  J.  B.  Bennett  (Wis.)..  2,000 
Private  Secretary  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, James  Morrison  (Iowa)  2,000 

Chief  of  Weather  Bureau*  Willis  L.  Moore 

(111.)  4,500 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1). 

E.  Salmon  (N.  J.)  4.000 

Statistician,  John  Hvde  (Neb.)  8,C00 

Chemist,  H.  W.  Wiley  (Ind.)  2.600 

Entomologist,  L.  O.  Howard  (N.  Y.)  2.500 

Botanist,  F.  V.Coville  (N.  r.)  2,500 

Chief  of  Biological  Survey,  C.  Hart  Mer- 

riam  (N.  Y.)  2.500 

Chief  of  Div.of  Fomtr]/,B.E.Fernow(N.Y.)  2,500 


Pomologist,  G.  B.  Brackett  (Iowa)  $2,500 

Ch  ief  of  Div.  of  Agrostology,  F.  L.  Scribner 
(Tenn.)  2,500 

Chief  of  Div.  of  Soils,  Milton  Whitney 
(Md.)  ..2,500 

Chief  of  Div.of  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Pathology,  B.  T.  Galloway  (Mo.)  2,500 

Director  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  A. 
C  True  (Conn.)  3,000 

Chief  Div.  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements. 
F.  L.  Evans  (Pa.)  2,500 

Chief  Dir.  of  Publications,  George  Wm. 
Hill  (.Minn.)  2,500 

Horticulturist,  etc.,  Wm.  Saunders  (Pa.)...  2,500 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Road  In- 
quiry, Roy  Stone  (N.  Y.)  3,000 

Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  Fiber  Investiga- 
tions, Ciias.  Richards  Dodge  (Mass.)  2,000 


INDEPENDENT  DEPARTMENTS. 

Government  Printing  Office . 

Public  Printer,  F.  W.  Palmer  (111.)  4,500 

Chief  Clerk,  W.  11.  Collins  (D.  C.)   2,400 

Foreman  of  Printing,  H.  T.  Brian  (Md.)...  2,100 
Foreman  of  Binding,  H.  V  Espey  (D.C.) ..  2,100 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Commissioners,  John  R.  Procter  v7>.), 
Wrilliam  G.  Rice  (N.Y.),  John  B.  Harlow 

Mo.)  3,500 

Chief  Examiner,  A.  L.  Severn  3.000 

Secretary,  John  T.  Doyle  (N.  Y.)  2,000 

Department  of  Labor. 
Commissioner,  Carroll  D.  Wright  (Mass.).  5.001 

<  'liief  Clerk,  Oren  W.  Weaver  (Mass.)  2,500 

Disbursing  Clerk,  Charles  E.  Morse  (Pa.).  1,800 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Chairman,  William  R.Morrison  (111.)  7,500 

Chas.  R.  Prouty  (Vt.)  7.500 

Martin  A.  Knapp  (N.  Y.)  7.500 

Judson  C.  Clements  (Ga.)  7.500 

James  D.  Yeomans  (Iowa)  7,500 

Secretary,  Edward  A.  Moseley  (Mass.)  3,500 


OUR  POSTAL  DATES. 


1639— Postoffice  established  in  Boston. 

1672 — A  monthly  mail  to  Boston  established 
by  the  government  of  New  York. 

1692— Postal  system  for  the  American  col- 
onies projected. 

1710— Postal  system  for  the  American  col- 
onies established. 

1717— A  mail  route  put  in  operation  between 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Williamsburg,  Va., 
transmitting  letters  in  four  weeks. 

1737— Benjamin  Franklin  made  deputy  post- 
master for  the  colonies. 

1753— Franklin  becomes  deputy  postmaster- 
general  in  America. 

1756— Stages  carry  the  mails  between  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York. 

1760— Franklin  establishes  mail  coaches  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston. 

1775— The  continental  congress  elects  Frank- 
lin post  master-general. 

1777— The  continental  congress  passes  a  reso- 
lution appointing  an  inspector  of  dead 
letters. 

1782— Rate  of  postage  fixed  by  continental 
congress  for  single  letters,  ranging  from 
4.7  cents  under  sixty  miles  to  14.8  cents 
for  200  miles  and  3.4  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional hundred  miles. 

1794— Letter  carriers  are  employed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  postmaster-general  to 
deliver  letters  on  the  payment  of  2  cents 
(or  each  letter. 


1810— A  general  postoffice  is  established  at 

Washington. 
1829— The    postmaster-general    becomes  a 

member  of  the  presidents  cabinet. 
,1834 — Railroads  first  carried  the  mails. 
1839— Envelopes  for  letters  first  used. 
1847— The  use  of  postage  stamps  authorized. 

1851—  Three  cents  per  half-ounce  for  dis- 
tance under  3,000  miles,  postage  prepaid, 
becomes  the  rate  of  letter  postage. 

1852 —  Congress  passes  an  act  providing  for 
stamped  envelopes. 

1855 — Registration  of  letters  introduced. 

1858— Street  letter  boxes  are  set  up  in  Bos- 
ton. In  the  same  year  the  first  overland 
mail  was  established  from  St.  Louis  to 
San  Francisco. 

1861— Merchandise  admitted  to  the  mail. 

1863—  Receiving  boxes  authorized. 

1864—  Money-order  system  established. 
1868— Uniforms  authorized  for  letter  carriers. 

1872—  Free  delivery  by  letter  carriers  in 
cities  of  50,000  population. 

1873—  One-cent  postal  cards  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

1883— Postage  on  first-class  mail  reduced  to  2 

rents  per  half-ounce. 
1 885— Special  delivery  system  authorized.  Id 

the  same  year  letter  postage  reduced  to 

2  cents  per  ounce. 
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[Corrected  to  Nov.  1,  1897.1 
General  and  field  officers  United  States  army  on  the  active  and  retire*  lists,  with  their 
stations  or  address  and  yearly  pay.  (Arranged  according  to  rank.) 
ACTIVE  LIST. 

MAJOR-GENERAL,  $7,500, 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding  army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAJOR-GENERALS,  $7,500. 

Wesley  Merritt,  comdg  Dept.  East,  Governor's 
Island.  N.  Y. 

John  R.  Brooke,  comdg  Dept.  Missouri,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

BRIGADIER-GENERALS,  $5,500. 
A.  W.  Greely,  chief  signal  officer,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

J.  C.  Breckinridge,  inspector-general,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Daniel  W.  Flagler,  chief  of  ordnance,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

George  M.  Sternberg,  surg.-gen.,  Washington. 

E.  S.  Otis,  comdg  Dept.  Colorado,  Denver,  Col. 

Lieber  G.  Norman,  judge-advocate  general, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Thaddeus  H.  Stanton,  paymaster-general, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

John  J.  Coppinger,  comdg  Dept.  Platte, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

John  M.  Wilson,  chief  of  engineers,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

George   N.  Weeks,  quartermaster-general, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
William  R.  Shafter,  comdg  Dept.  California, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
William  M.  Graham,  comdg  Dept.  Texas,  San 

Antonio,  Tex. 
James  F.  Wade,  comdg  Dept.  Dakota,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

Henry  C.  Merriam,  comdg  Dept.  Columbia, 

Vancouver  Bks,  Wash. 
Samuel  Breck.  adjt.-gen.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  H.  Dell,  eom.-gen.  sub.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

COLONELS,  $4,500. 
T.  M.  Anderson,  14  Inf.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
J.  M.  Whittemore,  Ord.  Dept.,  Fraukford  Ar- 

C.  E.  Co'mpton,  4  Cav.,  comdg  Ft.  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

R.  P.  Hughes,  insp.-gen.,  Army  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  city. 
A.  R.  Buffington,  comdg  Powder  Depot,  Dover, 
N.  J. 

M.  A.  Cochran,  6  Inf.,  Ft.  Thomas.  Newport,  Ky. 
Alfred  Mordecai,  Ord.,  Springfield  Armory, 

A.  K.  Arnold,  1  Cav.,  comdg  Ft.  Riley,  Kas. 
J.  J.  Van  Horn,  8  Inf.,  comdg  Ft.  D.  A.  Russell, 
Wyo. 

G.  G.  Huntt,  2  Cav.,  comdg  Ft,  Wingate,  N.  M. 
1.  D.  DeRussy,  11  Inf.,  comdg  Whipple  Bks, 
Ariz. 

J.  S.  Poland,  17  Inf.,  comdg  Columbus  Bks,  O. 
E.  P.  Pearson,  10  Inf.,  comdg  Ft.  Reno,  O.  T. 
John  C.  Bates,  2  Inf.,  comdg  Ft,  Keogh,  Mont. 
Fred  C.  Ainsworth,  Rec.  and  Pen.  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Andrew  S.  Burt,  25  Inf..  Ft.  Missoula,  Mont. 
Simon  Snyder,  19  Inf.,  Ft,  Wayne,  Mich. 
Charles  H.  Alden,  Med.  Dept..  Washington. 
O.  H.  Ernst,  supt.  M.  Acad.,  West  Point.  N.  Y. 
Robert  H.  Hall,  4  Inf.,  Ft.  Sheridan,  111. 
Charles  C.  Byrne,  Med.  Dept.,  Governor's  Isl., 

N.  Y. 

Alfred  T.  Smith,  13  Inf.,  comdg  Ft.  Porter,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  P.  Wright,  Med.  Dept.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hamilton  S.  Hawkins,  20  Inf.,  comdg  Ft.  Leav- 
enworth, Kas. 

Royal  T.  Frank,  1  Art.,  comdg  Art.  school, 
B"t.  Monroe.  Va. 

Edwin  V.  Sumner.  7  Cav.,  comdg  Ft.  Grant,  Ariz. 

M.  I,  Ludington,  Q.  M.  D.,  Governor's  Isl.,  N.  Y. 


George  H.  Burton,  I.  G.  D.,  San  Franciscp,  Cal. 
James  M.  Moore,  Q.  M.  D..  New  York  city. 
Henry  M.  Robert,  Engs.,  New  York  city. 
George  E.  Glenn,  Pay  Dept.,  Army  Bldg.,  New 

York  city. 
Dallas  Bache.  Med.  Dept.,  Denver,  Col. 
lacob  F.  Kent,  24  Inf.,  Ft.  Douglas,  Utah. 
Samuel  Ovenshine,  23  Inf.,  Ft.  Clark,  Tex. 
John  W.  Barlow,  Engs.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
John  H.  Page,  3  Inf.,  Ft,  Snelling,  Minn, 
Thomas  F.  Barr,  J.  A.  Gen.  Dept.,  Chicago,  111. 
Peter  C.  Hains.  Engs.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
John  N.  Andrews,  12  Inf.,  Ft.  Niobrara.  Neb. 
George  L.  Gillespie,  Engs.,  New  York  city. 
Charles  R  Suter,  Engs.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hugh  A.  Theaker,  16  Inf.,  Ft.  Sherman.  Idaho. 
Samuel  S.  Sumner,  6  Cav.,  Ft.  Myer,  Va. 
David  D.  Van  Valzah.  18  Inf.,  Ft.  Bliss.  Tex. 
Henry  C.  Corbin,  A.  G.  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Francis  L.    Guenther,  4  Art.,  Washington 

Bks,  D.C. 

Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  Med.  Dept.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Alex.  C.  M.  Pennington,  2  Art.,  Ft,  Adams,  R.  l«. 
Merritt  Barber,  A.  G.  Dept.,  Governor's  Isl., 
N.  Y. 

David  Perry,  9  Cav.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  W.  Candee,  Pay  Dept.,  Cbicago,  111. 
Michael  V.  Sheridan,  A.  G.  Dept.,  Chicago,  111. 
Samuel  T.  Cushing,  Sub.  Dept.,  Washington, 

Charles  A.  Wikoff,  22  Inf.,  Ft.  Crook,  Neb. 
Edward  Moale,  15  Inf.,  Ft.  Bayard,  N.  M. 
Jared  A.  Smith,  Engs.,  Cleveland,  O. 
James  G.  C.  Lee,  Q.  M.  Dept.,  Chicago,  111. 
Theodore  A.  Bingham,  Supt.  Bldgs.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Henry  C.  Cook,  5  Inf.,  Ft.  McPherson.  Ga. 
Jacob  Kline.  21  Inf.,  Plattsburg'Bks,  N.  Y. 
Marcus  P.  Miller,  3  Art.,  Angel  Island,  Cal. 
William  H.  Forwood,  Med.  Dept.,  Soldiers' 

Home.  D.  C. 
Evan  Miles,  1  Inf., Presidio,  San  Francisco,Cal. 
Guy  V.  Henry,  10  Cav.,  Ft.  Assinniboine.  Mont. 
John  I.  Rodgers,  5  Art.,  Governor's  Isl.,  N.  Y. 
Louis  H.  Carpenter,  5  Cav.,  Ft.  Sam  Houston, 

Tex. 

Samuel  B.  M  Young,  3  Cav.,  Ft.  Ethan  Allen, 
Vt. 

William  H.  Powell,  9  Inf.,  Madison  Bks,  N.  Y. 
John  M.  Bacon,  8  Cav.,  Ft.  Meade,  S.  D. 
Daniel  W.  Benham,  7  Inf  ,  Ft.  Logan,  Col. 
Thomas  Ward,  A.  G.  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C 
James  Gilliss,  Q.  M.  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  A.  Elderkin,  Sub.  Dept.,  Chicago,  111- 

LIEUTENANT-COLONELS,  $4,000. 
S.  M.  Mansfield,  Engs.,  Boston,  Mass. 
W.  R.  King,  Engs.,  Rock  Island,  111. 
H.  W.  Lawton,  insp.-gen.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
J.  P.  Farley,  Ord.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
W.  H.  H.  Benyaurd.  Engs.,  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 
L.  S.  Babbitt,  Ord.  Dept.,  Benicia  Arsl,  Cal. 
W.  A.  Marye,  Ord.  Dept.,  Ft.  Monroe  Arsl,  Va. 
H.  E.  Noyes,  2  Cav.,  Ft.  Wingate,  N.  M. 
Garnett  J.  Lydecker,  Engs.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
John  W.  Clous,  Dept.  J.  A.,  Governor's  Isl., 
N.  Y. 

William  D.  Wolverton,  Med.  Dept.,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Edgar  R.  Kellogg,  10  Inf  ,  Ft.  Sill,  O.  T. 
Albert  Hartsuff,  Med.  Dept.,  Chicago,  111. 
Richard  Comba,  12  Inf.,  Ft.  Niobrara,  Neb. 
Johnson  V.  D.  Middleton,  Med.  DeptMSan  Fran 
Cisco,  CaL. 
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Amos  Stickney,  Engs.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Harry  C.  Egbert,  6  Inf.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 
Henrv  R.  Tilton,  Mod.  Dept.,  St,  Panl,  Minn. 
Win.  J.  Volkmar,  A.  G.  D.,  Denver,  Col. 
Edwin  M.Coates,  Hi  Inf.,  Boise  Bks,  Idaho. 
Geo.  M.  Randall,  8  lnf.,Ft.St.  Michael.  Alaska. 
Alfred  A.  Woodhull,  Cded.  Dept.,  Denver,  Gol. 
Jas.  W.  Scully,  Q.  M.  D.,  New  Orleans.  La. 
Thos.  McGregor,  8  Cav.,  Ft.  Meade.  S.  D. 
William  S.  Worth,  13  Inf.,  Ft,  Columbus,  X.Y. 
William  M.  Wherry, 2  Inf.,  Harrison,  Mont. 
Amos  S.  Kimball,  Q.  M.  D.,  Army  Bldg.,  New 

York  city. 
Peter  D.  Vroom,  I.  G.  D.,  Chicago.  111. 
Edward  H  unter.  ,!.  A. Gen.  Dept., St, Paul. Minn. 
John  H.  Patterson,  22  Inf.,  Ft,  Crook,  Neb. 
Henry  B.  Freeman.  5  Inf..  Pawhuska,  ().  T. 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  K ngs.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Edward  B.  WiJliston,  3  Art.,  Presidio,  S.  F.,Cal. 
Theodore  Schwan,  A.  G.  D..  Washington,  D,  C. 
Asa  B.  Carey,  Fay  Dept.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Oswald  H.  Ernst,  Engs.,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 
D.  L.  Huntington,  Med.  Dept..Washington,D.C. 
C.  M.  Bailev,  18  Inf.,  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
J.  W.  Powell.  15  Inf.,  Ft.  Bayard,  N.  M. 
David  P.  Heai),  Engs.,  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y. 
Gilbert  C.  Smith.  Q.  M.  D..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Loyd  Wheaton,  20  Inf.,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kas. 
John  W.  French,  23  Inf..  Ft.  Clark,  Tex. 
S.  M.  Whitside,  5  Cav.,  Ft.  Sam  Houston.  Tex. 
George B.  Davis,  J.  A.  Gen.  Dept.,  West  Point, 

N.  Y. 

William  Ludlow,  Engs.,  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y. 
Aaron  S.  Daggett,  25  Inf.,  Ft.  Missoula.  Mont. 
William  A.  Jones,  Engs.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Andrew  N.  Damrell,  Engs.,  Portland.  Me. 
Justus  M.  Brown,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Wayne. Mich. 
Frank  M.  Coxe,  Pay  Dept.,  Portland,  Ore. 
George  B.  Kussell.  14  Inf.,  Ft.  McPherson.  Ga. 
Chambers  McKibben,  21  Inf.,  Plattsburg  Bks, 
N.  Y. 

Henry  Carroll,  6  Cav.,  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kas. 
Emerson  H.  Liscum,  24  Inf.,  Ft.  Douglas, Utah. 
Arthur  MacArthur,  A.  G.  Dept.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
William  Sinclair,  5  Art.,  Ft.  Wadsworth,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  H.  Nash,  Sub.  Dept.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
John  V.  Furey.  Q.  M.  Dept.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Joseph  T.  Haskell,  17  Inf.,  Columbus  Bks,  O. 
Wm.  H.  Gardner,  Med.  Dept..  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 
Henry  C.  Hasbrouck,  4  Art..  Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 
John  C  Gilmore,  A.  G.  Dept.,  Washington. D.C. 
John  M.  Hamilton,  9  Cav.,  Ft.  Robinson,  Neb. 
Theodore  A.  Baldwin,  10  Cav.,  Ft.  Assinni- 

boine,  Mont. 
Alfred  E.  Bates,  Pay  Dept., San  Francisco,  Cal. 
J.  B.  Babcock,  A.  G.  Dept..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
C.  P.  Eagan.  Sub.  Dept.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Charles  C  Hood,  19  Inf.,  Ft.  Brady,  Mich. 
Charles  J  Allen,  Engs.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Edwin  B.  Atwood.  Q.  M.  Dept.,  Denver,  Col. 
James  M.  Marshall.  Q.  M.  Dept.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Isaac  Arnold,  Jr., Ord.  Dept.,  Watervliet  Arsl, 

N.  Y. 

Henry  H  C.  Danwoody,  Sig.  Corps,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Augustus  H.  Bainbridge,  4  Inf.,  Ft.  Sheridan, 

Jacob  B.  Rawles,  1  Art.,  St.  Francis  Bks,  Fla. 
Ezra  P.  Ewers,  9  Inf.,  Madison  Bks,  N.  Y 
Charles  Smart,  Med.  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C 
William  H.  Bisbee,  1  Inf.,  Presidio,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

William  L.  Haskin,  2  Art.,  Ft.  Schuyler,  N.  Y. 
Adna  R.  Chaffee,  3  Cav..  Ft.  Ethan  Allen,  Vt. 
Michael  Cooney,  7  Cav.,  Ft.  Apache,  Ariz. 
John  Simpson,  Q.  M.  Dept.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Otto  L.  Hein,  Comdt.  of  Cadets,  West  Point, 
N.  Y. 

Clarence  E.  Bennett.  11  Inf., Ft.  Wayne,  Mich. 
Louis  T.  Morris,  4  Cav.,  Presidio,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal. 

Gilbert  S.  Carpenter,  7  Inf.,  Ft.  Logan,  Col. 
Abram  A.  Harbach,  3  Inf.,  Ft.  Snelling,  Minn. 
William  P.  Hall,  A.  G.  Dept.,San  Antonio,Tex. 


Charles  F.  Humphry,  Q.  M.  Dept,,Washington, 

John  F.  Weston,  Sub.  Dept.,  New  York  city. 
Petei  .1.  A.  Cleary,  Med.  Dept.,  San  Antonio. 

Tex. 

Charles  D.  Viele,  1  Cav.,  Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

MAJORS,  $3,500. 

Charles  I.  Wilson,  Pay  Dept..  Washington,D.C. 

A.  S.  Towar,  Pay  Dept.,  Omaha,  Neb, 

Wm.  Arthur,  Pay  Dept.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  C.  Snlffln,  Pay  Dept.,  Denver.  Col. 

(..  W.  Baird,  Pay  Dept.,  Washington, D.  C. 

F.  S.Dodge,  Pay  I>«'pt.,  San  Antonio.  Tex, 
Chas.  McClurc.  Pay  Dept.,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  S.  Witcher,  Pay  Dept..  Ban  Francisco.  Cal. 
C.  H.  Whipple,  Pay  Dept.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
W.  H.  Comegys,  Pay  Dept.,  Army  Bldg.,  New 
1  ork  city. 

J.  II.  McGlnnls,  Ord.  Dept., Kennebec  Arsl,  Me. 

W.  F.  Tucker,  Pay  Dept..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  Muhlenburg.  Pay  Dept.,  Washington,  D.C. 

G.  Ii.  Smith,  Pay  Dept..  New  York  city. 

F.  H.  Phipps,  Ord.  Dept.,  Governor's  isl.,  N.  V. 
J.  P.  Baker,  Pay  Dept.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
C.W.  Raymond,  Engs.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  M. Miller, Engs.,  New  Yorkcitv. 
M.  B.  Adams,  Engs.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  R.  Ltvermore,  Engs.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AV  H.  Heuer,  Engs.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  S.  Stanton,  Engs.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

T.  H.  Haudbury,  Engs.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Henry  Lippincott,  surgn,,  Ft.  Sheridan.  III. 

Henry  McElderiy.suign.  Ft. Leavenworth.  Kas. 

E.  A.  Koerper,  surgn.  Ft.  Crook,  Neb. 

J.  W.  Reilly.  Ord.  Bept.,Watertown  Arsl, Mass 

Calvin  De  w  itt,  surgn,  Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 

B.  F.  Pope,  surgn,  Columbus  Bks,  O. 

J.  P.  Kimball,  surgn.  Ft.  Columbus,  N.  Y. 

K.  M.  O'Reilly,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Mich. 

C.  L.  Heizman,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Adams,  R.  I. 
J.A.Kress.  Ord. Dept., St.  Louis  powd.  depot,  Mo 

H.  M.  Adams.  Engs.,^ew  York  city. 
R.  H.  White,  surgn,  Presidio,  S.  F..  Cal. 

A.  C.  Girard,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Douglas.  Utah. 
J.  B.  Girard,  Med.  Dept.,  Jefferson  Bks.  Mo. 

C.  E.  L.  Davis,  Engs..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
W.  F.  Randolph,  3  Art.,  Ft.  Riley,  Kas. 

J.  B.  Quinn,  Engs.,  New  Orleans.  La, 

D.  W.  Lockwood.  F:ngs.,  Newport.  R.  I. 
T.McCrea,  5  Art.,  Ft.  Slocum,  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  Sanger,  insp.-genl.,  Washington,  D.  C 
C.  E.  Munn,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Logan.  Col. 

E.  Woodruff,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Trumbull,  Conn. 

E.  H.  Ruffner,  Engs..  Charleston,  S.  C. 

John  D.  Hall,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Wads  worth,  N.Y 
W.  A.  Rafferty,  2  Cav.,  Ft.  Riley.  Kas. 
vVilliam  H.  Rexford,  Paymaster,  Springfield 

Armory,  Mass. 
P.  F.  Harvey.  Med.  Dep.,  Ft.  Snelling,  Minn. 
S.  T.  Norvell,  10  Cav.,  Ft.  Keogh,  Mont. 
Wirt  Davis,  5  Cav.,  Ft.  Mcintosh,  Tex. 
C.  E.  Dutton,  Ordnance,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
J.  G.  Butler.  Ord.  Dept..  Watervliet  Arsl,  N.  Y 
Henry  Wagner,  5  Cav.,  Ft.  Brown,  Tex. 
C.  B.  Byrne,  Med.  Dept.,  Plattsburg  Bks,  N.  Yv 
C.  C.  C.  Carr,  8  Cav..  Ft.  Meade.  S.  D. 
C.  K.  Winne,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  McHenry,  Md. 
T.  E.  WTilcox,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Schuyler,  N.  Y 
V  Havard,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Slocum,  N.  Y. 
E  G.  Fechet,  6  Cav..  Lincoln,  Neb. 
J  Van  R.  Hoff,  Med.  Dept.,  Vancouver  Bks, 

Wash. 

A.  B.  Wells,  8  Cav.,  Ft,  Meade.  S.  D. 

F.  G.  Smith,  2  Art.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

G.  W.Adair,  Med.  Dept.,  Washington  D.  C.Bks, 
J.  G.  Ramsay,  5  Art.,  Ft.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Almon  L.Varney.Ord.  Dept.. Indianapolis  Arsl 
E.  B.  Moseley.  Med.  Dept..  Benicia  Bks,  Cal. 
Sanford  C.  Kellogg,  4  Cav.,  Paris.  France. 
Charles  S.  Ilsley,  I)  Cav..  Ft.  Du  Chesne,  Utah. 
S.  W.  Groesbeck,  J.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Theo.  J.  Wint,  10  Cav.,  Ft.  Assinniboine,  Mont 
Aug.  A.  DeLoifre,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
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Francis  Moore,  5  Cav.,  Denver,  Col. 
H.  W.  Wessells,  Jr.,  3  Cav..  Jefferson  Bks,  Mo. 
Clinton  B.  Sears,  Engs.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Geo.  B.  Rodney,  4  Art.,  Ft.  McHenry.  Md. 
Louis  M.  Maus.  Med.  Dept..  Ft.  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
C,  A.  Woodruff,  Sub.  Dept.,  Governor's  Isl., 
N.  Y. 

Elijah  W.  Halford.  Pay  Dept.,  Denver,  Col. 
C.  VV.  Williams,  Q.  M.  D.,  JetTersonville.  Ind. 
James  N.  Wheelan.  8  Cav..  Ft.  Yates,  N.  D. 
Edward  M.  Haves,  ?  Cav..  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
Henry  S.  Turriil,  Med.  Dept..  Willets  Pt..  N.  Y. 
Jos.  M.  Keliey,  10  Cav.,  Ft.  Assinniboine.  Mont. 
W.  H.  Hamner,  Pav  Dept.,  Omaha.  Neb. 
B.  D.  Taylor,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  McPherson,  Ga 
Thomas  C.  Lebo.  <;  Cav..  Ft.  Myer.  Va. 
Daniel  D  Wheeler,  Q.  M.  D.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Edward  T.  Comegys,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Sill,  O.  T. 
C  E  Kilbourne,  Pav  Dept..  Portland.  Ore. 
Walter  Reed,  Med.  Dept..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  R  Barnett,  Q.M.D..  JetTersonville. Ind. 
Henry  S.  Kilbourne,  Med.  Dept.,  Madison  Bks, 

Carle  A.  Woodruff.  2  Art.,  Ft.  Warren.  Mass. 
James  C.  Merrill.  Med. Dept.,  Washington. D.C. 
John  E. Greer. Ord.  Dept. .Columbia  Arsl.Tenn. 
William  R.  Hall,  Med.  Dent,.  Washington. D.C. 
George  H.  Torney.  Med  Dept..  West  Point.N.Y. 
Marshall  W.  Wood,  Med.  Dept.,  Boise  Bks, 
Idaho. 

Chas.  A  II.  McCaulev.Q.  M.  D..  Phila.,  Pa. 
Daniel  W.  Burke,  23  Inf.,  Ft,  Ringgold,  Tex. 
George  W.  Davis,  9  Inf.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Pitman.  Ord.  Dept..  Frankford  Arsl.  Pa. 
Forrest  H.  Hathaway,  Q.  M.  D.,  Schuykiil 
Arsl,  Pa. 

Frederick  A.  Mahan,  Engs..  Nashville.  Tenn. 
John  J.  Clague.  Sub.  Dept.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Thos.  M.  K.  Smith,  1  Inf..  San  Diego  Bks.  Cal 
David  H.  Kinzie,  3  Art.,  Ak  atraz  Island,  Cal. 
Wm  M.  Wallace.  2  Cav.,  Ft,  Wintrate.  N.  M. 
Jacob  H.  Smith.  2  Inf..  Ft.  Keoyh.  Mont. 
Charles  W.  Miner.  t>  Inf.,  Ft.  Thomas.  Ky. 
Joshua  W.  Jacobs.  Q.  M.  D.,  Vancouver  Bks, 
Wash. 

E.  A.  Garlington,  I.  G.  D.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
E.  H.  Crowder.  J.  A  G.  D.,  Omaha.  Neb. 
Charles  Bird.  6.  y>.  D.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Chas.  F.  Powell.  Engs.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
W.  H.  Mcl  aughlin,  lfi  Inf..  Ft.  Spokane.  Wash. 
J.  G.  D.  Kn.ght.  Engs..  Willets  Point.  X.  Y. 
J.  R.  Myrick.  5  Art.,  Ft.  Wadsworth,  N.  Y. 
R.  L.  Hoxie.  Engs.,  Portland.  Me. 
W.  C.  Shannon.  Med.  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chas.  Hobart,  15  Inf..  Ft.  Grant,  Ariz. 
John  N.  Coe,  21  Inf..  Plattsburg  Bks,  N.  Y. 
W.  L.  Marshall.  Engs.,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  M.  J.  Sanno,  3  Inf  .  Ft.  Snelling,  Minn. 
John  L.  Clem,  Q.  M.  D..  Portland,  Ore. 
W.  S.  McCaskey.  20  Inf.,  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kas. 
Chas.  F.  Robe,  14  Inf.,  Vancouver  Bks,  Wash. 
H.  J.  Nowlan,  7  Cav.,  Ft.  Huachuca.  Ariz. 
J.  H.  Willard,  Engs..  Memphis,  Tenn. 
L.  W.  Crampton,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Meade,  S.  D. 
Wells  Wiliard,  Sub.  Dept.,  Army  Bldg,  New 
York  city. 

L.  S.  Tcsson.  Med  Dept.,  Ft.  Ethan  Allen,  Vt. 

P.  H.  Ellis,  13  Inf.,  Ft.  Niagara,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Gardner,  Med  Dept.,  Ft.  Grant,  Ariz. 

W.  H.  Bixby,  Engs.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

W  H.  Corbusier,  Med.  Dept..  Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 

H.  G.  Sharpe,  Sub.  Dept.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Daniel  M.  Appel,Med.  Dept.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Harry  O.  Perley,  Med  Dept..  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Wm.  T.  Rossell,  Engs.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Jasper  N.  Morrison,  J.  A.  G.  Dept.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Charles  Porter,  5  Inf.,  Fort  McPherson.  Ga. 
Thos.  W.  Symons.  Engs.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
M.  H.  Hooton.  25  Inf..  Ft.  Assinniboine.  Mont. 
Sam'l  Q.  Robinson.  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Reno,  O.  T. 
Wm.  M.  Van  Horns,  22d  Inf.,  Ft.  Crook,  Neb. 
James  M.  Bell.  1  Cav.,  Ft.  Riley.  Kas. 
Frank  E.  Nye.  Sub.  Dept.,  Omaha.  Neb. 
Edward  Field.  2  Art.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Valentine   McNally,   Ord.   Dept.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Wm.  L.  Alexander,  Sub.  Dept.,  Denver,  Col. 
Henry  H.  Humphrey.  12  Inf.,  Ft.  Niobrara,Neb. 
Wm.  B.  Davis.  Med.  Dept..  Ft.  Bradv.  Mich. 
Chas.  A.  Booth.  Q.  M.  Dept.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
John  H.  Calef.  1  Art,,  Key  West,  Fla. 
Henry  Jackson.  3  Cav.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  L.  Tiernon.  1  Art.,  Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 
W.  S.  Patten.  Q.  M.  Dept.,  Governor's  Isl.,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  W.  Gray,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Apache,  Ariz. 
Albert  E.  Woodson,  9  Cav..  Darlington.  O.  T. 
.las.  M.  Lancaster.  4  Art.,  Washington  Bks., D.C. 
Louis  Brechemier,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Sherman, 
Idaho. 

Louis  A.  LaGarde,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Robinson, 
Neb. 

Allan  H.  Jackson,  Pav  Dept.,  Denver,  Col. 
A.  L.  Wagner.  A.  G.  Dept ,  Washington  D.  0. 
Edward  S.  Godfrev.  7  Cav.,  Ft.  Apache,  Ariz. 
Albert  G.  Forse.  1  Cav  .  Fort  Sill.  O.  T. 
Louis  H.  Rucker.  4  Cav.,  Ft.  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Eli  L.  Hugging  6  Cav..  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  M.  Banister,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth. Kas. 

Henry  B.  Osgood  Sub.  Dept.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Constant  Williams.  17  Inf.,  Ft.  Defiance,  Ariz. 

John  L.  Bullis,  Pay  Dept.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Joseph  W.  Wham.  Pav  Dept..  Salem,  111. 

Wm.  H.  Carter,  A.  G.  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas  H.  Barry,  A.  G.  Dept.,  Vancouver 
Bks.  Wash. 

Augustus  W.  Corliss,  7  Inf.,  Ft.  Logan,  Col. 

Smith  S.  Leach,  Engs.,  New  London.  Conn. 

George  E.  Pond,  Q.  M.  Dept..  Chicago,  111. 

John  W.  Pullman.  Q.  M.  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Shaler.  Ord.  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  Craig,  Sig.  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Richard  I.  Eskridge.  10  Inf.,  Ft.  Reno.  O.  T. 

E.  C.  Gilbreath,  11  Inf..  Whipple  Bks,  Ariz. 

Lewis  Smith,  4  Art,.  Washington  Bks,  D.  C. 

Aaron  H.  Appel,  Med.  Dep.,  Ft.  Porter,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  C.  Forbush,  9  Cav.,  Ft.  Washakie.  Wyo. 

James  M.  Ingalls,  1  Art.,  Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 

Jacob  A.  Angur,  4  Cav..  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kas. 

James  Chester,  3  Art.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

J.  W.  Pope,  Q.  M.  Dept.,  Ft.  Yellowstone,  Wyo. 

William  A.  Thompson,  2  Cav.,  Grove  City 
College,  Pa. 

Stephen  P.  Jocelyn,  19  Inf.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

John  S.  Loud,  3  Cav.,  Jefferson  Bks.  Mo. 

Stephen  Baker.  4  Inf.,  Ft.  Sheridan,  111. 

Dan  C.  Kingman,  Engs.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Wm.  H.  Clapp,  24  Inf.",  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.D. 

Charles  Keller,  18  Inf.,  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Henry  O.  S.  Heistand,  A.  G.  Dept.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Junius  L  Powell,  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Riley,  Kas. 
Casper  H.  Conrad.  8  Inf.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Francis  B.  Jones,  Q.  M.  Dept.,  Helena.  Mont. 
Charles  Richard.  Med.  Dept.,  Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 
Oskaloosa  M.  Smith,  Sub.  Dept.,  Chicago,  HL 
Allen  Smith,  1  Cav.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RETIRED  LIST. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL,  $8,250. 
John  M.  Schofield,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAJOR-GENERALS,  $5,625. 
Ofivor  O.  Howardj  Burlington,  Vt. 


D.  E.  Sickles,  23  5th-av..  New  York  city. 
Alex.  McD.  McCook,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Thomas  H.  Ruger.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Frank  Wheaton.  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Forsyth,  Columbus.  O. 
Zenas  R.  Bliss,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERALS,  $4,125. 
Francis  Fessenden,  Portland,  Me. 
Eli  Long,  Bluff  Point.  N.  Y. 
T.  J.  Wood.  Dayton,  O. 
M.  D.  Hardin,  Chicago,  111. 
W.  A.  Hammond,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  H.  Rucker,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  G.  Wright,  Washington.  D.  C. 
€.  C.  Augur,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Robert  Murray,  New  York  city. 

0.  B.  Wilcox,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Baird,  Washington.  D.  C. 

W.  S.  Rosecrans,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
R.  C.  Drum.  Bethesda,  Mil. 
Wm.  B.  Rochester,  Washington,  D.C. 
S.  B.  Holabird,  Washington,  D.  C. 
R.  Macfeely,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  H.  Grierson,  Jacksonville,  111. 
John  Moore,  Washington.  D.  C. 
David  S.  Stanley,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Beekman  DuBarry,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Eugene  A.  Carr,  New  York  city. 
Robert  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  P.  Carlin,  Carrollton,  111. 

John  P.  Hawkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  Smith,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
R.  N.  Batchelder,  New  York  city. 
Michael  R.  Morgan,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
William  P.  Craighill.'Charlestown,  W.  Va. 
Charles  G.  Sawtelle,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
John  K.  Mizner,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Anson  Mills.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Caleb  H.  Carlton.  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 
George  D.  Ruggles,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thomas  C.  Sullivan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COLONELS,  $3,375. 
Theodore  Yates,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
J.  R.  Lewis,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I.  S.  Catlin,  25  Court-Pt.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wager  Swayne,  195  Broadway,  New  York  city. 
H.  B.  Carrington,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

L.  P.  Graham,  Washington,  D.  C. 

T.  F.  Rodenbough,  1  E.  55th-st.,  New  York  city. 

J.  J.  Reynolds,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  Roberts,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

DeL.  Floyd-Jones,  New  York  city. 

1.  N.  Palmer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  A.  Woodward,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  Oakes.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edmund  Schriver,  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Stewart  Van  Vliet,  Washington,  D.  C. 

0.  L.  Kilburn,  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  ra. 

John  F.  Head,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Z.  B.  Tower,  New  York  city. 

James  Van  Voast,  123  E.  3d-st., Cincinnati,  O. 

Galusha  Pennypacker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  W.  Getty,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 
John  Campbea,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
Charles  C  Gilbert,  Chicago,  111. 
John  P.  Hatch,  New  Y"ork  city. 
John  E.  Summers,  Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  D.  Wilkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Fitz-John  Porter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

C.  S.  Stewart,  Cooperstown,  N.  Yr. 

J.  N.  G.  Whistler,  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y. 
Luther  P.  Bradley,  Tacoma.  Wash. 
J.  Hamilton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  Mason,  Washington,  D.  C. 
M.  D.  L.  Simpson,  Riverside.  111. 

E.  I.  Baily,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
R.  Saxton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

N.  B.  Sweitzer,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Daniel  McClure,  Louisville,  Ky. 
J.  C.  Tidball,  New  York  city. 
J.G.  Parke,  Washington,  D.  C. 
N.  A.  M.  Dudley,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

D.  L.  Magruder,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Smith,  New  York  city. 

A.  L.  Hough,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  D.  Whipple,  Norristown,  Pa. 

H.  G.  Gibson,  Washington,  D.C. 
Alex.  Piper,  New  York  city. 

J.  G.  Tilford,  New  York  city. 
H.  R.  Mizner,  Detroit,  Mich. 


E.  P.Vollura,  in  Europe. 
Chas.  H.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  J.  Upham,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wm.  H.  Jordan,  Portland,  Ore. 
Geo.  B.  Sanford,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Albert  P.  Morrow,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
Geo.  M.  Bray  ton.  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 
George  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  L.  Andrews,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Anthony  Heger,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Alex.  J.  Perry,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rodney  Smith,  in  Europe. 
William  R.  Gibson,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Chauncey  McKeever,  Washington,  D.  CL 
Montgomery  Bryant,  Wichita,  Kas. 
Charles  Page,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bernard  J.  D.  Irwin,  Chicago,  111. 
Mathew  M.  Blunt,  New  York  city. 
Charles  H.  Tompkins,  Washington.  D.  CI 
Loomis  L.  Langdon.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
H.  M.  Lazeile,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
J.  G.  Chandler,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
H.  C.  Hodges,  Chicago,  111. 
P.  T.  Swr.ine.  Los  Nietos.  Cal. 

C.  B.  Co:nstock,  New  York  cltv. 

La  R.  L.  Livingston,  Washington,  D.  C, 

G.  H.  Elliot,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  R.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Bingham.  Washington,  D.  C. 
E.  C.  Mason,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wm.  Winthrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  L.  Abbot,  New  York  citv. 

E.  F.  Townsend,  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  H.  Mendell,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Chas.  M.  Terrell,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Wm  H.  Penrose,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah- 
Chas.  G.  Bartlett,  New  York  city. 
David  S.  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  Parker,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  C.  Wood,  New  York  city. 

J.  W.  Barriger,  New  York  city. 
H.  W.  Closson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thos.  WTilson,  New  York  city. 
Francis  L.  Town,  San  Antonio,  Tex, 
Richard  Lodor,  New  York  city. 
Thos.  M.  Vincent,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Robert  E.  A.  Crofton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Edmund  C.  Bainbridge,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
Aug.  G.  Robinson,  Boston,  Mass. 
James  Biddle,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
James  P.  Canby,  Denver,  Col. 
Oliver  D.  Greene,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
James  S.  Casey,  New  York  city. 
Chas.  T.  Alexander,  New  York  city. 

PROFESSOR 
(With  the  retired  pay  of  colonel.) 
George  L.  Andrews,  Brookline,  Mass. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONELS,  $3,000 
Thomas  Shea,  Lexington.  Ind. 
Robert  Avery,  98  2d-pl,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Stewart,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
J.  B.  M.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  1. 

A.  W.  Evans,  Elkton.  Md. 
J.  J.  Dana,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  L.  Chipman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  Collins,  Milton,  Mass. 

B.  C.  Card,  Washington,  D.  C. 
L.  Smith,  S.  Norwalk,  Conn. 
J.  Green,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
G.  A.  Forsyth,  Washington,  D.  C. 
B.  E.  Frj  er,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
James  C.  McKee,  Altoona,  Pa. 

J.  S.  Fletcher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  E.  Head,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Edward  C.  Woodruff,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Eugene  B.  Beaumont,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

John  A.  Wilcox,  Liberty,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Whittemore,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Curwen  B.  McLellan,  Hillside,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

John  H.  Janeway,  New  York  city. 

Samuel  M.  Horfcon,  New  York  city. 

Geo.  K.  Brady,  Chicago,  111. 

Geo.  B.  Dandy,  Omaha,  Neb. 

John  S.  Billings,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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J.  H.  Gilman,  Chicago.  111. 
James  H.  Bradford,  Columbus,  O. 
Reuben  F.  Bernard,  Soldiers'  Home,  D  C. 
Joseph  R.  Gibson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Almon  F.  Rockwell,  in  Europe 
James  F.  Randlett,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Lewis  C.  Forsyth,  Detroit,  Mien. 
Francis  E.  Lacey,  Columbus,  O. 
William  E.  Waters  Little  Deer  Isle,  Me. 
James  J  ackson.  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAJORS.  $2,825. 
"VFm.  Austlne,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
J.  H.  McArthur,  2813  Indiana-av.,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  C\Clark,  Jr..  Haverford,  Pa. 
W.  B.  Lane,  Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 
F.  E.  Prime,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
J.  E.  Burbank,  Maiden,  Mass. 
H.  M.  Enos,Waukesha.Wls. 

A.  E.  Latimer,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Nugent,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
E.  D.  Judd.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wm.  Hawley,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
James  McMillan,  Conesus  Center,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Bridgman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

T.  J.  Eckerson,  Portland,  Ore. 
Wm.  P.  Gould,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

B.  P.  Runkle,  Langhorne.  Pa. 
E.  R.  Warner,  Montrose,  Pa. 
D.  Madden,  in  Europe. 

H.  B.  Reese,  Lancaster,  O. 

Julius  H.  Patzki,  in  Europe. 

Robt.  H.  Montgomery,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Daniel  N.  Bash.  Denver,  Col. 

A.  B.  Kauffman,  Webster  Grove,  Mo. 

J.  H.  Belcher,  Denver,  Col. 

Wyilys  Lyman.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  R.  Earned,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gaines  Lawson,  Pasadena.  Cal. 
DeWitt  C.  Poole,  Madison,  Wis. 
L.  E.  Campbell,  Denver,  Col. 

H.  F.  Brewerton,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
H.  G.  Litchfield,  New  York  city. 

E.  Bentley,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

F.  W.  Benteen,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  B.  Gardiner.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
W.  F.  Smith,  Wilmington,  Del. 
A.  Sharp,  West  Duluth,  Minn. 

C.  H.  Hoyt,  abroad. 

G.  M.  Wheeler,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Gerald  Russell,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
W.  G.  Wedemeyer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
F.  E.  DeCourcy,  New  York  city. 
F.  W.  Elbrey,  Sandy  Spring,  Md. 
W.  S.  Tremaine,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
L.  Y.  Loring,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
J.  B.  Irvine,  Los  ^.ngeles.  Cal. 
P.  P.  G.  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
T.  S.  Kirkland,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  W.  Foster,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  E.  Creary,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Andrew  J.  McGonnigle,  Asheville.  N.  C 
Moses  Harris,  National  Home,  Wis. 
Emil  Adam,  Belleville,  111. 

Myles  Moylan,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Tullius  C.  Tupper,  Cleveland,  O. 

John  O.  Skinner,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

John  Brooke,  Radnor,  Pa. 

Thos.  E.  Rose,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  H.  Bartholf,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Ezra  B.  Kirk,  Toledo,  O. 

Chas.  Bentzoni,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Chas.  B.  Throckmorton,  New  York  city, 

Cullen  Bryant,  San  Raphael,  Cal. 

J.  C.  Mallery,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Cushing,  New  York  city. 

Lewis  Johnson.  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico. 

F.  M.  Crandal.  Ft.  Douglas,  Utah. 
T.  J.  Lloyd.  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

W.  M.  Waterbury,  Cobourg,  Canada. 
W.  M.  Maynadier.  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Wash.  Matthews,  Washington,  D.  C. 
H.  M.  Cronkhite,  New  York  city. 
R.  S.  Vickery,  Soldiers'  Home,  Va. 
Eric  Bergland,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  B.  Keefer,  Walla  Walla,  Wastu 

D.  G.  Caldwell,  New  York  city. 
D.  M.  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  F.  Robinson,  Pomona,  Cal. 

A.  S.  B.  Keyes,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
J.  G.  Turnbull,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  R.  Brinckle,  Wilmington.  DeL 
John  Egan,  Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 
C.  H.  Ingalls.  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  V.  Lauderdale,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Edward  G.  Mathey,  Denver,  CoL 
James  N.  Morgan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Otis  W.  Pollock,  Alameda,  Cal. 
Daniel  T.  Wells,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STRENGTH  OF  THE  ARMY. 


The  full  strength  of  the  army  authorized  by 
law  is  now: 

Cavalry  officers   447 

Artillery  officers   288 

Infantry  officers   882 

Total  officers  of  the  line   1,617 

General  officers  and  in  staff  departments.  531 

Total  officers   2,148 

Enlisted  men  of  cavalry   6,170 

Enlisted  men  of  artillery   4,025 


Enlisted  men  of  infantry  13,125 

Enlisted  men  of  engineers   500 

Total  enlisted  men  in  companies  and 

regiments   23,820 

Enlisted  men  in  detachments  and  unas- 
signed  to  regiments   1,180 

Total  authorized  under  act  June  18, 1874.  .25,000 
Enlisted  men,  hospital  corps,  act  March 
1,  1887    706 

Total  all  enlisted  men  25,706 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  ARMY. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C.  Maj.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  EAST.— Maj.-Gen. 
Wesley  Merritt,  comdg.;  hdqrs  Governor's 
Island,  New  York  harbor;  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  MISSOURI.-Maj.- 
Gen.  John  R.  Brooke,  comdg.;  hdqrs  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  Indian 
and  Oklahoma  territories. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TEXAS.  —  Brig.-Gen- 
Wm.  M.Graham,  comdg.;  hdqrs  San  Antonioi 
Tex.;  state  of  Texas. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA.— Brig.- 
Gen.  Wm.  R.  Shafter,  comdg.;  hdqrs  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  California  and  Nevada. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DAKOTA.— Brig.-Gen. 
James  F.  Wade,  comdg.;  hdqrs  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  (excepting 
so  much  as  lies  south  of  the  45th  parallel, 
west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  all  south  of 
the  44th  parallel,  west  of  that  river),  North 
Dakota  and  Montana,  and  the  post  of  Ft. 
Yellowstone,  Wyo. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PLATTE.— Brig.  - 
Gen.  J.  J.  Coppinger,  comdg.;  hdqrs  Omaha, 
Neb.:  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  (ex- 
cepting the  post  of  Ft.  Yellowstone.  \Vyo.), 
so  much  of  Idaho  as  lies  east  of  a  line  formed 
by  the  extension  of  the  Western  boundary  of 
Utah  to  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Idaho, 
and  so  much  of  South  Dakota  as  lies  south 
of  the  4.')th  parallel,  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  all  south  of  the  44th  parallel,  east 
of  that  river. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  COLORADO.- 
Brig.-Gen.  Elmer  S.  Otis,  comdg.;  hdqrs 
Denver,  Col.;  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  COLUMBIA.— 

Brig.-Gen.  H.  C.  Merriaru, comdg.;  hdqrs  Van- 
couver Bks.  Wash.;  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Alaska,  excepting  so  iuu'-Ii  or 
Idaho  as  is  embraced  in  the  Department  of 
the  Platte. 


NUMBERS  AND  STATIONS  OF  REGIMENTS, 


FIRST  CAVALRY.  —  Hdqrs  F  and  K,  Ft, 
Rilev,  Kas.;  A  and  I,  Ft,  Huachuca,  Ariz.;  B 
and  D.  Ft.  Reno,  O.  T.;  E  and  H,  Ft.  Sill, 
O.  T.;  C  and  G,  Fort  Sheridau,  111 

SECOND  CAVALRY.— Hdqrs  E  and  K.  Ft, 
Wingate.  N.  M.;  B  and  1,  Ft,  Logan,  Col.; 
A,  C,  D,  F,  G  and  H,  Ft.  Riley,  Kas. 

THIRD  CAVALRY.- Hdqrs  C,  E.  F  and  G< 
Ft.  Kthan  Allen.  Vt.;  A.  B,  D,  H,  I  and  K, 
Jefferson  Bks,  Mo. 

FOURTH  CAVALRY.— Hdqrs  A  and  G.  Ft- 
Walla  Walla.  Wash.-.  E,  Vancouver  Bks' 
Wash.;  F,  Boise  Bks.  Idaho;  B,  C.  I  and  K' 
Presidio,  San  Francisco,  CaL;  D  and  H,  Ft- 
Yellowstone,  Wyo. 

FIFTH  CAVALRY. -Hdqrs  D,  E.  F  and  K.  Ft- 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.;  B  and  I,  Ft.  Clark' 
Tex.;  H,  Ft.  Ringgold,  Tex.;  G.  Ft.  Brown, 
Tex.;  A,  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.;  C,  Ft,  Mcintosh, 
Tex. 

SIXTH  CAVALRY.— Hdqrs  A.  E.  G  and  H,  Ft- 
Myer,  Va.;  D  and  I.  Ft.  Robinson,  Neb.;  B» 
C,  F  and  K,  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kas. 

SEVENTH  CAVALRY.— Hdqrs  B.  C.  E  and  F, 
Ft.  Grant.  Ariz.;  A  and  D,  Ft,  Bayard,  N 
M.;  G  and  H,  Ft,  Apache,  Ariz.;  1  and  K, 
Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

EIGHTH  CAVALRY.— Hdqrs  A.  B.  D.  E.  F.  G, 
H.  I  and  K,  Ft.  Meade,  S.  D.;  C,  Ft,  Yates, 
N.  D. 

NINTH  CAVALRY.— Hdqrs  A.  C.  E.  G.  H  and 
K,  Ft.  Robinson.  Neb.;  B  and  F.  Ft,  Du- 
chesne, Utah;  D  and  I,  Ft.  Washakie,  Wyo. 

TENTH  CAVALRY.— Hdqrs  C,  D,  F.  G.  H.  I 
and  K,  Ft.  Assinniboine.  Mont,:  A  and  E.  Ft, 
Keogh,  Mont.;  B,  Camp  Merritt,  Mont. 

FIRST  ARTILLERY.— Hdqrs  M.  St.  Francis 
Bks,  Fla.;  A  and  B.  Key  West.  Fla.;  D  and 
G,  Jackson  Bks,  La.;  E.  Washington  Bks, 
I).  C.J  F  and  I,  Ft,  Monroe,  Va,;  H  and  L, 
Ft.  Barranca,  Fla,;  K.  Ft.  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.;  C,  Sullivan's  Island.  S.  C. 

SECOND  ARTILLERY.— Hdqrs  B.  D,  F  and 
G,  Ft.  Adams.  R.  L;  C  and  M.  Ft,  Warren. 
Mass.;  E,  Ft,  Preble,  Me.;  A,  Ft,  Sheridan. 
111.;  I,  Ft.  Monroe.  Va.;  K  and  L,  Ft.  Schuy- 
ler, N.  Y.;  H.  Ft.  Trumbull.  Conn. 

THIRD  ARTILLERY.— Hdqrs  D  and  H.  Angel 
Island.  CaL;  A  and  L,  Alcatraz  Island.  CaL; 
E,  Ft.  Mason.  CaL;  C.  F.  G  and  K,  Presidio. 
San  Francisco.  CaL;  M.  Ft.  Can  by,  Wash.;  B, 
Ft. Monroe.  Va.;  I.  Ft,  Baker,  Cal. 

FOURTH  ARTILLERY.— Hdqrs  G,  I  and 
M,  Washington  Bks,  D.  C;  C,  D  and  L,  Ft. 
McHenrv,  Md.j  B  and  F,  Ft,  Riley,  Kas.; 

E,  H  and  K,  Ft,  Monroe.  Va.;  A,  Ft.  Wash- 
ington, Md. 

FIFTH  ARTILLERY.— Hdqrs  A.  D,  H  and  I,  Ft. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.;  B,  C  and  M.  Ft.  Slocum, 
N.  Y.;  E.  K  and  L,  Ft.  Wadsvvorth,  N.  Y.j 

F,  Ft.  Riley,  Kas.;  G,  Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 
FIRST  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  A,  C,  D,  E.  F,  G, 

and  H,  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  CaL;  B, 
Benicia  Bks,  Cal. 


SECOND  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  A.  E,  Fand  H, 

Ft.  Keogh,  Mont.;  B  and  C,  Ft.  Harrison. 

Mont.;  D  and  G.  Ft.  Yates,  N.  D. 
THIRD  IX  "  ANT  R  V.— Hdqrs  A,  B,C,  D,  E,F,  Gi 

H  and  1,  Ft.  Snelling,  Minn. 
FOURTH  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  A,  B,  C.  D,  E, 

F,  G  and  H,  Ft,  Sheridan,  111. 
FIFTH  IN FA  NTRY.— Hdqrs  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 

G  and  H.  Ft.  McPherson,  Ga. 
SI  XTH  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G 

and  H ,  Ft.  Thomas.  Ky. 
SEVENTH  INFANTRY. — Hdqrs  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 

F,  G  and  H,  Ft,  Logan,  Col. 
EIGHTH  INFANTRY.- Hdqrs  A.  B,  C,  D,  E, 

F.  G  and  II.  Ft,  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 
NINTH  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  F, 

G  and  H.  Madison  Bks,  N.  Y. 
TENTH  INFANTRY -Hdqrs  A.  B,  Fand  H, 

Ft,  Reno,  O.  T.;  C,  D.  E  and  G,  Ft.  Sill,  O.  T. 
ELEVENTH  INFANTRY -Hdqrs  B  and  C, 

Whipple  Bks,  Ariz.;  A.  D,  F  and   H.  Ft. 

Apache,  Ariz.;  E  and  G,  Ft.  Logan  H.  Roots, 

Ark 

TWELFTH  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  A,  B,  C,  D, 

E,  F,  G  and  H,  Ft.  Niobrara,  Neb. 
THIRTEENTH  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  A  and 

G,  Ft.  Porter.  N.  Y.;  B,  D  and  F,  Ft.  Colum- 
bus. N.  Y. ;  C,  E  and  H.  Ft,  Niagara,  N.  Y. 

FOURTEENTH  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  A,  B,  C, 

D.  E,  F,  G  and  H,  Vancouver  BiiS,  Wash. 
FIFTEENTH  INFANTRY  .-Hdqrs  A,  D.  E 

and  G.Ft.  Bayard.  N.  M.;  B  and  F,  Ft,  Grant, 

Ariz.;  C  and  H,  Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
SIXTEENTH  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  C.  D,  F.  G 

and  H.  Ft.  Sherman.  Idaho;  A.  Boise  Bks, 

Idaho;  B  and  E,  Ft.  Spokane,  Wash. 
SEVENTEENTH  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  A,  B, 

C,  D,  E,  F,  G  and  H,  Columbus  Bks,  O. 
EIGHTEENTH  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  D  andH, 

Ft,  Bliss,  Tex.;  A,  B,  C,  E,  F  and G,  Ft.  Sam 

Houston,  Tex. 
NINETEENTH  INFANTRY— Hdqrs  B,  C,  D 

and  F.  Ft,  Wayne,  Mich.;   A,  E,  G  and  H 

Ft,  Brady,  Mich. 
TWENTIETH  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  A.  B.  C,  D 

E,  F,  G,  Hand  I,  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kas. 
TWENTY- FIRST  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  A,  B, 

C,  D,  E,  F,  G  and  H,  Plattsburg  Bks,  N.  Y. 
TWENTY-SECOND  INFANTRY— Hdqrs  A, 

B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  and  H,  Ft.  Crook,  Neb. 
TWENTY-THIRD  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  B,  C, 

D.  E  and  F,  Ft.  Clark.  Tex.;  A,  Ft,  Mc- 
intosh. Tex.;  G,  Ft.  Ringgold,  Tex.;  H,  Ft. 
Brown.  Tex. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  INFANTRY. — Hdqrs  A, 

B,  C.  D.  E,  F,  G  and  II,  Ft.  Douglas,  Utah. 
TWENTY-FIFTH  INFANTRY.— Hdqrs  B,  F, 

G  and  H,  Ft.  Missoula,  Mont.;  C  and  E.  Ft. 
Assinniboine,  Mont.;  A  and  D,  Ft.  Harrison. 
Mont. 

ENGINEERS'  BATTALION.— Hdqrs  A,  B,  and 

C,  WUlets  Point,  N.  Y.j  E,  West  Point,  N.  Y 
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JOHN  SHERMAN. 
John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  state, 
was  born  in  Lancaster,  that  stare,  May  10, 
1323;  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry;  received 
an  academic  education;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  May  11,  1844;  was 
a  delegate  in  the  national  whig  conven- 
tions of  1848  and  1S52,  and  presided  over  the 
first  republican  convention  in  Ohio  in  18/>5; 
was  a  representative  in  the  XXXIVth, 
XXXVth,  XXXVIth  and  XXXVIIth  con- 
gresses, and  was  the  republican  candi- 
date for  speaker  in  the  winter  of  1859-60; 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in 
March,  1861,  and  re-elected  in  1866  and  1872; 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
March,  1877,  and  served  as  such  during 
President  Hayes'  administration;  was 
again  elected  to  the  United  States  senate 
in  1880,  and  was  re-elected  in  1886  and  1892; 
was  president  of  the  senate  from  Dec.  7, 
1885,  till  Feb.  26,  1887;  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  senate  to  accept  the  position  of  sec- 
retary of  state. 


LYMAN  J.  GAGE. 

Lvman  Judson  Gage  of  Illinois,  secretary 
of  the  treasurv,  was  born  in  Do  Ruyter, 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1836,  but 
for  the  last  forty-two  years  he  has  made 
his  home  in  Chicago,  and  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  many  of  the  institu- 
tions' and  plans  that  have  made  for  Chi- 
cago's greatness. 

The  business  of  a  banker  was  Mr.  Gage's 
first  choice  as  a  profession,  and  when  he 
was  17  years  old  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the'  Oneida  Central  bank,  serving  as  office 
boy  and  general  utility  clerk.  For  two 
years  he  remained  there,  and  then,  at  the 
age  of  19.  he  started  out  for  the  west  and 
located  at  Chicago. 

His  first  position  there  was  that  of  clerk 
in  a  planing  mill  located  at  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Adams  streets,  but  in  1858  he 
returned  to  the  banking  business  and  be- 
came bookkeeper  of  the  Merchants'  Savings, 
Loan  and  Trust  company.  His  salary  at 
first  was  only  $500  a  year,  but  his  merits 
were  soon  recognized,  and  in  1861  he  was 
the  cashier  of  the  institution. 

When  the  clearing-house  was  first  organ- 
ized he  acted  for  a  short  time  as  its  man- 
ager, and  in  1868  left  to  become  the  cashier 
of  the  First  national  bank.  Mr.  Gage  has 
been  connected  with  this  bank  ever  since. 
At  the  time  of  its  reorganization  in  1881  his 
abilities  and  valuable  services  were  recog- 
nized by  the  directors  and  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  vice-president.  In  1891,  when 
Samuel  M.  Nickerson  resigned  from  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Gage  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  position,  one  which  his  long  experience 
in  Chieago  banks  and  his  natural  abilities 
enabled  him  to  fill  with  great  success,  as 
subsequent  events  have  shown. 

In  many  other  lines  of  activity,  municipal 
and  social,  as  well  as  business,  Mr.  Gage 
has  been  prominent.  At  the  time  of  the 
World's  Fair,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
select  some  man  upon  whose  shoulders  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the  great 
exhibition  might  fall,  Mr.  Gage  was  chosen 
the  first  president  of  the  directory. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  banks  and 
banking  led  to  his  selection  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Rankers'  association 
three  times.  He  was  also  first  president  of 
the  Chicago  Bankers'  club. 
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T\  hen  the  Citizens'  league  was  organized 
in  1885  Mr.  Gage  was  one  of  its  officers,  and 
during  the  two  terms  of  his  presidency  of 
the  Civic  federation  his  advice  and  counsel 
have  always  proved  of  value  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  pure  citizenship. 

RUSSELL  A.  ALGER. 

Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger  of  Michigan,  sec- 
retary of  war,  was  born  in  Lafayette  town- 
ship, Medina  county,  O.,  on  Feb.  27,  1836. 
Jiis  grandfather  served  in  the  revolutionary 
war  and  is  claimed  to  have  been  a  descend- 
ant of  William  the  Conqueror. 

When  he  was  11  years  of  age  both  his 
parents  died.  For  the  next  seven  years  he 
worked  on  a  farm,  earning  monev  to  defray 
his  expenses  at  the  Richfield  (O.)  aeademv 
during  the  winters.  Subsequentlv  he  taught 
school,  and  in  March,  1857,  entered  a  law 
Qtlice  in  Akron.  Two  years  later  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  entered  the  law 
office  of  Otis  &  Coffinbury  in  Cleveland,  but 
abandoned  the  practice  of  law  the  following 
autumn  on  account  of  failing  health  and 
moved  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 

In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  2d  Michi- 
gan cavalry  and  was  made  captain  of  com- 
pany C.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Booneville.  Miss.  Owing  to  his  part  in 
this  engagement  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major.  In  1862  he  became  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  6th  Michigan  cavalry,  and 
in  1863  was  made  colonel  of  the  5th  Michigan 
cavalry,  his  regiment  being  in  Custer's  fa- 
mous brigade.  In  1864  his  health  induced 
him  to  retire  from  the  service!  He  was 
brevetted  brigadier  and  major  general  "for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services,"  and  was 
on  private  service  in  1863-64,  receiving  orders 
personally  from  President  Lincoln. 

In  1865  he  removed  to  Detroit,  where  he 
has  since  been  engaged  extensively  in  lum- 
ber and  pine  land  business.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Moore  &  Alger,  and 
became  the  head  of  the  firm  of  R.  A.  Alger 
&  Co.,  then  the  most  extensive  pine  timber 
operators  in  the  west.  Subsequentlv  the 
firm  was  merged  into  that  of  Alger,  Smith 
&  Co.,  which  owns  and  operates  extensive 
tracts  and  mills  in  Michigan  and  in  the 
Canadian  Georgian  bay  region. 

Gen.  Alger  was  elected  governor  of  Michi- 
gan in  1884.  receiving  a  plurality  of  3,950 
votes  over  Begole,  fusionist.  His  adminis- 
tration of  state  affairs  was  considered  highly 
successful. 

In  1888  he  was  one  of  the  leading  candi- 
dates for  the  republican  nomination  for 
president 

Gen.  Alger  served  one  term  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.  He  is  of  excep- 
tionally generous  and  kindly  disposition,  and 
is  especially  beloved  by  the  veterans  and  by 
his  friends  in  Michigan.  He  has  three  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

JOHN  D.  LONG. 
John  Davis  Long  of  Massachusett3,  sec- 
retarv  of  the  navy,  was  born  in  Buckfield, 
Oxford  county,  Me.,  Oct.  27,  1838:  received 
his  preparatory  education  in  the  common 
school  of  his  native  town  and  the  Hebron 
academy,  Maine;  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1867;  taught  two  years  in  West- 
ford  academy,  Massachusetts;  studied  law 
at  Harvard  law  school  and  in  private 
offices;    was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  has 
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since  practiced:  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  in  187&,  1876,  1877 
and  1878;  was  speaker  of  the  house  during 
the  last  three  years;  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  his  state  in  1879  and  governor  in 
1880,  1881  and  1882;  was  elected  to  the 
XLVIIItb  and  re-elected  to  the  XLIXth  and 
Lth  congresses,  and  was  for  several  years 
©n  the  statehouse  construction  commission 
of  his  state. 

CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS. 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss  of  New  York,  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  was  born  In  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  Jan.  26,  183:5;  was  educated  in  public 
schools  and  academy  at  Fall  River  and  the 
j&igh  school  at  New  Orleans:  after  leaving 
£he  latter  was  for  a  year  in  his  stepfather's 
counting  room  in  New  Orleans,  and  then 
removed  to  Boston  and  entered  as  a  young 
clerk  the  house  of  I.  M.  Beebe,  Morgan  & 
Co.;  in  1866  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  J.  S.  &  E.  Wright  &  Co.,  a  commission 
house  of  Boston,  and  removed  to  New  York 
to  take  charge  of  the  business  of  the  flrnj 
In  that  citv;  the  firm  name  became  Bliss, 
Fabyan  &  Co.  in  1881;  is  in  the  dired  >ri<  s 
of  manv  financial  institutions;  was  a  mem- 
ber of 'the  pan-American  conference;  was 
president  of  the  Protective  Tariff  league; 
was  chairman  of  the  republican  state  com- 
mittees of  New  York  of  1887  and  1S88;  was 
treasurer  of  the  national  republican  com- 
mittees in  1892  and  1896;  declined  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor of  his  state  in  18S5,  and  refused  to 
Slave  his  name  presented  to  the  convention 
for  that  position  in  1S91;  was  chairman  of 
the  business  men's  committee  which  tried 
to  nominate  President  Arthur  for  a  second 
terra  in  1884,  and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  thirty  in  1893. 

JAMES  A.  GARY. 

James  Albert  Gary  of  Maryland,  post- 
master-general, was  born  in  Uncasville, 
Conn.,  Oct.  22,  1833.  He  attended  school  at 
Sockhill  institute,  Ellicott  City,  and  after- 
ward at  Allegheny  college,  Meadville,  Pa., 
and  in  1861  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
James  S.  Gary  &  Son,  cotton  duck  manu- 
facturers. His  energy  was  quickly  made 
apparent.  An  office  and  warehouse  had  been 
established  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1862  a 
branch  house  was  opened  in  St.  Louis.  This 
gave  the  concern  a  footing  in  the  west 
which  has  since  proved  highly  profitable. 
In  1870  Mr.  Gary  succeeded  his  father  ps 
head  of  the  firm,  and  he  has  conducted  its 
affairs  ever  since  with  marked  success.  The 
large  mills  in  Alberton,  Howard  county, 
thrive  under  his  management  and  employ 
hundreds  of  people.  Mr.  Gary  owns  other 
valuable  business  properties  in  Baltimore 
and  Howard  counties,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly called  upon  to  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  financial  and  other  business 
corporations  in  Baltimore.  He  was  presi- 
dent for  several  years  of  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  association,  and  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  com- 
pany and  vice-president  of  the  Citizens' 
national  bank.  He  also  holds  directorships 
in  the  Savings  bank  of  Baltimore,  the  Ware- 
house company,  the  American  Insurance 
company,  the  Merchants'  and  Manufactur- 
ers' Insurance  company,  and  the  Baltimore 
Trust  and  Guarantee  companv. 

An  ardent  unionist  during  the  civil  war, 
Mr.  Gary  has  been  a  republican  ever  since. 
In  1870  the  republicans  nominated  him  for 
congress  in   the  5th   district,    which  was 


democratic  at  that  time,  and  he  was  de- 
feated. In  1879  the  republicans  nominated 
him  for  governor.  In  those  days  the  state 
was  hopelessly  democratic,  and  Mr.  Gary 
failed  of  election,  although  he  made  an 
active  canvass.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to 
every  national  convention  of  his  party  since 
1S72,  and  from  1880  to  1896  represented  Mary- 
land  upon  the  republican  national  commit- 
tee. In  1856  Mr.  Gary  was  married  to  Miss 
Lavinia  W.  Corrie,  daughter  of  James  Cor- 
ne,  and  is  the  father  of  one  son  and  seven 
daughters. 

JOSEPH  B.  M'KENNA. 

Joseph  B.  McKenna  of  California,  attor- 
ney-general, was  born  in  Philadelphia  Aug. 
10,  1S43.  In  January,  1855,  at  the  age  of 
11  years,  he  removed  to  California  with  his 
parents,  going  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  family  located  at  Benicia, 
in  Solano  county,  and  young  Joseph  attended 
the  public  schools. 

Later  he  attended  a  collegiate  institute 
at  Benicia,  studying  law  under  Prof.  Abbot. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  institute  in 
1865  and  was  admitted  to  practice  law  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  of  California. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  district 
attorney  of  Solano  county  and  went  to  re- 
side at  Fairfield,  the  countv  seat.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1867.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  as  district  attornev  he  removed 
to  Siiisun,  a  lew  miles  from  Fairfield,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
very  successful. 

In  1875  Mr.  McKenna  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  and  served  in  that  body  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1875-76.  This  brief  ex- 
perience as  a  lawmaker  served  as  an  in- 
centive  to  the  ambitious  young  attorney 
and  in  1876  the  republicans  of  the  3d  con- 
gressional district  nominated  him  for  con- 
gress. 

The  district  was  strongly  democratic  and 
McKenna  was  defeated,  but  he  proved  his 
popularity  by  reducing  the  democratic  plu- 
rality from  more  than  9,000  to  800.  Two 
years  later  he  was  again  nominated,  and 
was  again  defeated,  this  time  by  180  votes. 

In  1884,  after  the  state  had  been  re- 
districted,  Mr.  McKenna  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  congress  and  elected  by  a  hand- 
some majority.  He  was  three  times  re- 
elected, serving  through  the  XLIXth,  Lth, 
List  and  Llld  congresses. 

While  serving  in  the  List  congress  Mr. 
McKenna  was  a  member  of  the  wavs  and 
means  committee  of  which  Maj.  McKinley 
was  chairman,  and  in  this  way  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  future  president,  and  a 
warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  them. 

On  the  death  of  United  States  Judge 
Lorenzo  Sawyer  in  1890  President  Harrison 
appointed  Mr.  McKenna  to  the  circuit  bench. 

He  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  land  legislation. 

JAMES  WILSON. 
James  Wilson  of  Iowa,  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, was  born  in  the  parish  of  Girvan, 
Avrshire,  Scotland,  in  1840,  emigrating  to 
America  with  his  parents  when  a  small 
boy.  The  first  settlement  of  the  family  was 
in  Connecticut,  from  which  state  they  re- 
moved to  Iowa  in  the  '50s,  in  company  with 
Gov.  Buckingham  aud  other  distinguished 
people  of  the  former  state.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Wilson  was  a  teacher  in  the  country 
schools  near  Old  Buckingham  and  West 
Union,  Iowa,  and  so  poor  was  he  at  that 
I  time  that  even  in  the  coldest  weather  be 
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was  compelled  to  go  barefooted.  By  strict 
economy  tie  accumulated  money  with  which 
to  purchase  a  portion  of  the  magnificent 
farm  of  1,200  acres  which  he  now  owns  in 
Tama  county.  This  place  may  well  be 
termed  the  "garden  spot"  of  Iowa,  for  there 
is  probably  not  another  farm  in  the  state 
so  well  improved  in  all  respects.  For  many 
rears  he  was  a  breeder  of  fancy  cattle,  and 
in  that  business  he  has  made  a  competence. 
His  home  life  has  been  simple,  yet  his  fam- 
ily have  enjoyed  many  privileges  not  ac- 
corded the  ordinary  farmer's  family.  Two 
of  his  sons,  Ward  W.  and  Peter,  now  man- 
age the  big  farm. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  Xllth. 
Xlllth  and  XlVth  general  assemblies  of 
Iowa,  has  been  state  railroad  commissioner, 
president  of  the  state  temperance  alliance, 
and  has  held  many  other  important  public 
offices  in  the  state.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  congress  from  the  5th 
Iowa  district,  and  was  returned  to  the  house 
in  1876  In  1882  he  was  again  a  candidate, 
defeating  Ben  T.  Fredericks  by  a  ma- 
jority of  23  votes.  His  flection  was  at  once 
contested,  but  the  matter  was  not  consid- 
ered in  the  house  until  the  last  day  of  the 
term  in  1885,  when  he  stepped  down  and  al- 
lowed Mr.  Fredericks  to  claim  the  seat, 
upon  the- condition  that  the  house  should  pass 
the  bill  to  place  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  upon  the 
retired  list.  This  bill  could  not  be  passed 
until  the  contest  was  disposed  of,  which 
was  done  during  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  also  been  engaged  in  the 
newspaper  business,  becoming  editor  of  the 
Traer  (Iowa)  Clipper  in  1881,  his  partner  in 
the  business  being  James  Morrison,  now  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  managed  the  paper 
ami  farm  at  the  same  time,  but  soon  sold 
his  newspaper  business,  which  had  become 
very  profitable.  As  a  student  and  scholar 
Mr.  Wilson  ranks  among  the  best  in  the 
middle  west.  For  several  yen  i  s  he  has  been 
professor  of  agriculture  in  the  state  school 
at  Ames,  and  in  connection  with  his  other 
duties  has  edited  a  farm  department  for  the 
newspapers  that  has  been  nublished  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  state.  Mr.  Wilson  ad- 
heres to  the  tenets  of  the  presbyteri-in 
church  and  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles 
in  the  state. 


JOHN  HAY. 

John  Hav,  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
was  born  in  Salem.  Ind..  Oct.  8,  1838.  Ills 
father  was  a  physician,  and  his  grandfather 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution. 
After  graduating  at  Brown  college  he  went, 
at  the  age  of  21,  to  Springfield,  111.,  where 
he  entered  the  office  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  began  to  study  law.  When  Lincoln 
was  made  president  he  selected  Col.  Hay 
as  one  of  his  private  secretaries.  The  other 
was  John  G.  Meolay,  who  later  collaborated 
with  Col.  Hay  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
martyred  president . 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, Col.  Hay,  who  had  seen  some  service 
during  the  war  and  had  gained  the  title  of 
colonel,  went  to  Paris  as  secretary  of  the 
United  States  legation,  and  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  Madrid,  where  he  did  some  of  his 
best  literary  work. 

In  1S72  Col.  Hay  returned  to  this  country 
and  accepted  an  editorial  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  This  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  who  offered  him  the  position 
of  assistant  secretary  of  state  under  Sec- 


retarv  Evarts.  This  agreeable  position  he 
accepted  on  Nov.  1,  1877,  and  held  until 
May,  1881.  Soon  after,  at  the  request  of 
Whitelaw  Reid,  he  returned  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  managed  that  newspaper 
while  Mr.  Reid  went  on  a  wedding  tour  to 
Europe.  Although  it  v\*as  a  time  ot  great 
political  excitement,  the  Garfield-Blaine- 
Conkling  quarrel  occurring  during  that  pe- 
riod, Col.  Hay  conducted  the  Tribune  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Col.  Hay  married  the  daughter  of  Amasa 
Stone,  the  Ohio  millionaire,  who  on  his 
death  left  him  a  million  or  more  dollars. 
He  was  then  living  in  a  beautiful  home  on 
Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland.  Since  then  he 
has  occupied  the  Washington  mansion  which 
he  built. 

Col.  Hay  has  won  even  more  repute  by 
his  literary  work  than  by  his  activity  in 
politics  and  diplomacy.  His  most  important 
book  is  the  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  written  in 
collaboration  with  John  G.  Nicolay,  which 
was  published  first  as  a  serial  in  the  Cen- 
tury and  later  in  several  volumes.  It  em- 
bodies the  intimate  knowledge  of  Lincoln 
and  of  his  career  gained  by  his  private  sec- 
retaries' personal  observation  and  partici- 
pation in  a  large  part  of  the  stirring  events 
with  which  it  deals,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
contribution  to  American  history  of  the 
first  importance.  Col.  Hay's  poems  had  pre- 
viously gained  for  him  a  wide  reputation  as 
a  keen  humorist  and  sympathetic  observer 
of  human  nature.  His  "Pike  County  Bal- 
lads," published  in  1871;  "Jim  Bludso"  and 
"Little  Breeches"  have  become  exceedingly 
popular.  A  complete  collection  of  his  poems 
was  published  in  1890.  His  "Castilian 
Days,"  studies  of  Spanish  life  and  charac- 
ter, the  fruit  of  his  sojourn  in  Snain  as  a 
diplomatic  officer  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
peared in  1871. 

HORACE  PORTER. 

Horace  Porter,  ambassador  to  France, 
was  born  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  in  1837,  the 
son  of  David  R.  Porter,  who  soon  afterward 
became  governor  of  the  state.  His  early 
schooling  was  in  the  Harrisburg  academy. 
After  a  year  in  the  scientific  department  of 
Harvard  university  he  entered  West  Point. 
His  graduation  took  place  in  1860. 

After  a  brief  space  as  instructor  in  artil- 
lery at  West  Point,  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  department  of  the  east.  After  being 
sent  to  Washington  as  a  bearer  of  dispatches 
he  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  while 
under  Sherman  and  Dupont  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Port  Royal.  In  1863  he  was 
brevetted  captain  for  gallant  services  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  where  he  had 
command  of  the  siege  batteries.  In  May, 
1864,  he  was  brevetted  major  for  his  conduct 
in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  The  next 
year  found  him  brevet  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  1865  brevet  brigadier-general  of  the 
United  States  army.  He  had  been  chief  of 
ordnance  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  under 
Gen.  McClellan..  but  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam  was  transferred  first  to  the  army 
of  the  Ohio  and  then  to  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland.  While  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Thomas  at  Chattanooga  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gen.  Grant.  Their  intimacy 
lasted  until  Grant's  death.  Gen.  Porter  be- 
came an  aid-de-camp  on  Grant's  staff,  and 
was  with  him  during  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  few  persons 
who  witnessed  the  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox. 

When  Gen.  Grant  became  secretary  of 
war  Gen.  Porter  became  the  assistant  sec- 
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rotary,  and  during  his  chief's  service  as 
president  acted  as  private  secretary.  Gen. 
Porter  then  went  into  business,  and  has 
been  exceedingly  successful.  He  has  been 
connected  with  numerous  important  corpo- 
rations; became  vice-president  of  Pullman's 
Palace  Car  company,  a  director  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  society,  the  Con- 
tinental national  bank,  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railway  company,  Ihe  Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railway 
company,  the  Ontario  &  Western  Railway 
company,  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railway 
company,  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  Railway 
company  and  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation company.  He  was  also  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  West  Shore  road. 

Gen.  Porter  has  for  several  years  been 
president  of  the  Union  League  club;  he  be- 
longs to  the  Century,  University,  Metro- 
politan, Lotos,  Players',  Authors'  and  Gro- 
lier  clubs,  to  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
Loyal  Legion,  ihe  American  Geographical 
society,  the  (J rand  Army  of  t lie  Republic, 
and  many  other  organizations.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  General  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Grant  Monument  association.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Grant  monument  is  largely  the 
result  of  ids  efforts.  The  pro'ect  languished 
When  a  start  had  been  made  on  it  until 
Gen.  Porter  made  a  personal  canvass  and 
set  on  foot  a  campaign  tli rough  which  $400,- 
000  was  raised  in  two  months. 


WILLIAM  F.  DRAPER. 
William  Franklin  Draper,  ambassador  to 
Italy,  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  April  9, 
1842.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Lowell,  supplemented  by  two 
years  at  an  academy.  At  16  he  went  to 
work  in  a  cotton  mill  and  made  a  study 
of  the  processes  of  manufacturing  cotton 
goods.  He  enlisted  in  the  29th  Massachusetts 
volunteers  as  a  beardless  youth  of  19  and 
served  throughout  the  war  for  the  Union,  be- 
ing promoted  successively  from  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  to  that  of  brigadier-general. 
He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  bears  upon 
his  person  the  scars  of  battle,  having  been 
shot  through  the  body  at  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  and  wounded  at  Pegram's  Farm. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  machinery,  and  with  his 
brothers,  who  were  associated  with  him. 
amassed  a  fortune.  He  took  much  interest 
in  politics  as  early  as  1876,  when  b^  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  convention. 
He  was  president  of  the  famous  Home  Mar- 
ket club  of  Boston  in  1890.  Although  a  can- 
didate for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  in 
1888,  he  never  held  public  office  until  elected 
to  the  LHId  congress.  His  work  in  both 
that  and  the  subsequent  congress  h"as  been 
valuable.  Pie  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  patents  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs.  In  the  former  po- 
sition he  pressed  successfully  through  con- 
gress the  bill  to  revise  the  patent  laws  and 
the  bill  to  protect  the  copyright  of  theat- 
rical and  operatic  production's.  As  a  member 
of  the  foreign  affairs  committee  his  course 
was  distinctively  conservative.  While  stal- 
wart in  his  Americanism,  he  opposed  hasty 
action  which  might  embroil  this  country  in 
foreign  complications.  For  this  reason  ho 
opposed  the  resolution  to  recognize  the  bel- 
ligerency of  the  Cuban  insurgents  during 
the  first  session  of  this  congress,  and  made 
a  speech  against  it  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Draper 
is  a  gentleman  of  commanding  presence, 
genial,  yet  dignified  in  manner,  a  polished 
scholar  and  a  pleasing  and  forceful  speaker. 


STEWART  L.  WOODFORD. 

Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  minister  to 
Spain,  was  born  in  New  York  citv  Sept.  3, 
1835.  from  early  Connecticut  stock.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1854,  de- 
livering the  centennial  oration  of  the  col- 
lege. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857 
and  entered  politics  in  the  first  Lincoln 
campaign,  1860. 

Lincoln  offered  him  the  judgeship  of  the 
territory  of  Nebraska,  but  he  declined  it. 
Later  he  became  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney,  resigned  to  enter  the  army 
as  a  volunteer,  became  captain,  judge  ad- 
vocate general  of  the  dei>artment  of  the 
south,  provost-marshal-general  and  chief  of 
staff  of  Gen.  Gilmore.  He  was  bre vetted 
brigadier-general  for  gallantry  in  action 
and  after  the  war  was  military  governor  of 
Charleston  and  later  of  Savannah. 

In  1866  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  York,  in  1872  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, nominated  Arthur  for  vice  president 
in  1880,  under  Grant  was  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  has  declined  a  hundred 
offices. 

Gen.  Woodford  is  an  officer  in  the  City 
savings  bank,  the  Sprague  national  bank 
and  the  Farragut  Fire  Insurance  company, 
and  stands  high  in  financial  circles.  Yale, 
Columbia  and  Trinity  colleges  have  be- 
stowed the  degree  of  M.  A.  upon  him,  and 
the  latter  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 

James  Burrill  Angell,  minister  to  Turkey, 
was  born  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  in  1829.  He 
was  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1849, 
and  spent  some  time  thereafter  in  Europe-, 
traveling  and  studying.  On  his  return  in 
1853  he  was  appointed  professor  of  modern 
languages  and  literature  in  Brown  univer- 
sity. In  I860  he  took  editorial  charee  of 
the  Providence  Journal  in  the  absence  of 
Senator  Anthony,  its  editor  and  proprietor, 
in  Washington,  and  this  post  he  filled  for 
six  years,  his  work  covering  the  critical 
period  of  the  civil  war.  In  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, and  in  1871  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained, his  influence  there  having  raised 
that  institution  to  a  place  among  the  fore- 
most of  American  universities. 

President  Angell  has  occupied  diplomatic 
positions  of  importance.  In  1880  President 
Hayes  appointed  him  minister  to  China, 
with  the  special  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
treaty  bearing  upon  the  rapidly  growing  hos- 
tility in  this  country  to  Chinese  immigra- 
tion and  the  rapidly  increasing  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  intrusted 
with  this  delicate  duty,  which  was  promptly 
executed,  two  treaties  being  ready  for  rati- 
fication by  congress  at  the  close  of  1880. 
In  1881  President  Angell  resigned  his  office 
as  minister  and  returned  to  his  work  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  one  of  the 
commission  to  settle  the  dispute  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  rights  of  American  fisher- 
men in  the  waters  of  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. 

POWELL  CLAYTON. 
Powell  Clayton,  minister  to  Mexico,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1833.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  profession  of  civil  engineer 
and  began  to  practice  it  in  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  where  he  settled  in  1855.  He  was 
chosen  city  engineer  of  that  city  in  1867, 
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and  held  the  place  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  when  he  raised  a  company  and 
went  to  the  front  with  the  1st  Kansas 
volunteer  infantry  regiment  as  captain.  He 
gained  rapid  promotion,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  having  served  through  it,  he 
had  reached  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
After  the  war  he  married  and  bought  a  large 
plantation  in  Jefferson  county,  Arkansas, 
where  he  lived  till  he  was  elected  governor 
in  1868.  In  1871  he  was  elected  United 
States  senator,  and  after  serving  the  term 
of  six  years  went  to  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
to  live,  remaining  there  till  1882,  when 
he  moved  to  Eureka  Springs.  He  built  the 
Eureka  Springs  railway,  of  which  company 
he  has  since  been  president  and  general 
manager. 

Gen.  Clayton  has  been  active  in  politics 
for  many  years,  both  before  and  since  his 
occupation  of  public  office.  He  has  been 
a  delegate  to  every  republican  national  con- 
vention since  Grant  was  first  nominated, 
and  until  his  business  interests  compelled 
him  to  resign  wa.  chairman  of  the  republic- 
an state  committee.  He  has  also  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  republican 
national  committee.  He  also  holds  several 
local  offices,  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  and  has  been  department  commander 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Arkansas. 


CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER. 
Charlemagne  Tower,  minister  to  Austria, 
Is  descended  from  John  Tower,  a  native  of 
Norfolk,  England,  who  settled  at  Hingham, 
Mass.,  in  1637.  He  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia and  was  educated  at  a  military  acad- 
emy at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  afterward 
at  Phillips  academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  Upon 
graduating  from  Harvard  university  in  1872 
he  went  to  Europe  to  study  history,  modern 
languages  and  literature.  After  an  absence 
of  four  years  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1878.  Four  years  later  he  removed  to 
Duluth,  Minn.,  where  he  became  president 
of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  railroad  and 
managing  director  of  the  Minnesota  Iron 
company.  He  went  east  again  in  1887.  Mr. 
Tower  is  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  vice-president  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  the 
Numismatic  society  and  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers;  he  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
company  and  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  company.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Lafayette  college. 
Mr.  Tower  achieved  much  prominence 
through  his  scholarly  work  upon  'The  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," which  has  won  for  him  a  high  place 
among  the  historians  of  the  country. 

A.  S.  HARDY. 
Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  minister  to  Per- 
sia, was  at  his  appointment,  professor  or 
mathematics  in  Dartmouth  college  and  has 
been  a  soldier,  an  author  and  an  editor. 
He  was  born  in  Boston  Aug.  13,  1847,  and 
was  graduated  at  West  Point.  After  a 
service  of  18  months  as  second  lieutenant 
he  resigned  from  the  army  and  traveled  and 
studied  abroad  for  several  years.  Later  he 
went  to  Iowa  college  as  professor  of  civil 
engineering  and  afterward  accepted  the 
chair  of  mathematics  at  Dartmouth.  Prof. 
Hardy's  works  on  the  higher  mathematics 
are  used  as  text-books  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge and  many  of  the  leading  American 


universities.  Among  his  works  of  fiction  the 
most  noted  are  "But  Yet  a  Woman"  and 
"Passe  Rose."  He  was  for  a  time  asso- 
ciated with  John  Brisben  Walker  in  the 
publication  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 
Prof.  Hardy  was  the  personal  choice  of 
the  president  for  the  Persian  mission,  but? 
his  appointment  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
cidedly pleasing  to  the  New  Hampshire  sen- 
ators. 


EDWIN  H.  CONGER. 
E.  H.  Conger,  minister  to  Brazil,  was 
born  in  Knox  county,  Illinois,  March  7,  1843, 
and  was  graduated  at  Lombard  university, 
Galesburg,  111.,  in  1862.  Immediately  after 
leaving  college  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  and  was  brevetted  major  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  conduct.  After  the 
war  he  studied  law,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Albany  law  school  in  1866.  He 
practiced  in  Galesburg.  In  1868  he  moved 
to  Iowa  and  engaged  in  farming,  stock- 
raising  and  banking.  He  was  state  treas- 
urer of  Iowa  in  1882-85,  and  in  1884  was 
elected  to  congress  from  that  state.  He 
served  three  terms  in  congress  and  was  min- 
ister to  Brazil  under  President  Harrison. 

HAROLD  M.  SEWALL. 
H.  M.  Sewall,  minister  to  Hawaii,  was 
born  in  Bath,  Me.,  about  thirty-eight  years 
ago,  son  of  Arthur  Sewall,  democratic  can- 
didate in  1896  for  vice-president.  He  was 
originally  a  democrat,  but  became  a  re- 
publican during  the  first  Cleveland  admin- 
istration, chiefly  owing  to  his  views  on  for- 
eign policy.  In'l885  President.  Cleveland  had 
appointed  him  consul  at  Apia,  Samoa,  and 
later  consul-general  to  those  islands;  but, 
disagreeing  with  the  administration  on  its 
policy,  he  resigned  after  a  year  or  two  of 
service.  Under  President  Harrison  he 
shared  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Berlin  treaty 
of  1S89  committing  Samoan  affairs  to  the 
joint  regulation  of  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  He  was  a  delegate^ 
at-large  to  the  republican  national  conven- 
tion of  1896. 


ALFRED  E.  BUCK. 
A.  E.  Buck,  minister  to  Japan,  was  born 
in  Foxcroft.  Me.,  in  1832.  He  made  his  own 
way  through  college,  took  high  rank,  and 
taught  school  afterward.  He  went  to  the 
war,  fought  with  credit,  stayed  in  the  south, 
and  in  the  reconstruction  days  represented  an 
Alabama  district  in  congress.  Later  he  went 
to  Georgia,  was  clerk  of  the  federal  court 
at  Atlanta,  and  afterward  served  as  United 
States  marshal  for  Georgia.  He  is  a  popu- 
lar and  influential  citizen  of  Atlanta. 


ARCHIBALD  J.  SAMPSON. 
A.  J.  Sampson,  minister  to  Ecuador,  is  a 
resident  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  but  he  formerly 
resided  in  Colorado.  He  is  a  lawyer  and 
was  the  first  attorney-general  of  Colorado 
after  that  state  was  admitted  into  the 
union.  He  was  the  United  States  consul  at 
Paso  del  Norte,  Mexico,  during  President 
Harrison's  administration.  He  has  made 
quite  a  record  as  a  campaign  orator  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  states.  He  is  a  native 
of  Ohio,  and  is  about  55  years  old. 

W.  GODFREY  HUNTER. 
Dr.  Hunter,  minister  to  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  was  born  Dec.  25.  1841,  was  edu 
cated  as  a  physician  and  practiced  his  pro- 
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fession.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  union 
army  during  the  late  war.  Alter  the  war 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  of 
Kentucky  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  repub- 
lican national  convention  of  1880,  being  one 
of  the  306  delegates  who  stood  by  Con. 
Grant  in  that  memorable  contest.  lie  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Minneapolis  convention  of 
1892.  He  was  elected  to  the  Lth  congress 
from  the  3d  district  of  Kentucky,  re- 
elected to  the  LIVth,  and  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election  to  the  LVth  in  1896,  but  was 
defeated  by  209  votes.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  he  was  preparing  to  contest 
the  election. 

BELLAMY  STORER. 
Bellamy  Storer,  minister  to  the  Nether- 
lands, was  born  in  Cincinnati  Aug.  28,  1847; 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  college  in  1867, 
and  from  the  law  school  of  Cincinnati  col- 
lege in  1869;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  April, 
1869;  was  a  member  of  the  LI  Id  and  LIHd 
congresses  from  the  1st  Ohio  district. 

CHARLES  PAGE  BRYAN. 
C.  P.  Bryan,  minister  to  China,  was  born 
in  Chicago  and  is  42  years  old.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  was  graduated  a  lawyer  from  the  law 
department  of  Columbia  college,  New  York. 
In  1878  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
went  to  Colorado  the  following  year.  He 
was  soon  thereafter  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Colorado,  and  served  in  both  houses 
of  that  body.  In  1883  he  returned  to  Illinois, 
took  up  his  residence  in  Elmhurst,  and  was 
sent  to  the  legislature  in  1890.  He  has  been 
re-elected  every  succeeding  term  since  that 
time.  His  title  of  colonel  comes  from  his 
appointments  on  the  military  staffs  of  Govs. 
Fifer,  Oglesby  and  Altgeld.  Col.  Bryan 
has  ever  interested  himself  in  labor  legisla- 
tion. His  work  in  the  legislature  has  been 
of  a  lofty  kind  and  he  has  served  on  many 
important  committees.  He  is  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  in  the  republican  party  of 
Illinois,  and,  indeed,  he  has  always  been  a 
most  ardent  republican.  He  stumped  Colo- 
rado for  Blaine  in  1884,  and  his  voice  has 
never  been  silent  when  he  felt  that  his 
state,  his  district,  his  country  or  his  party 
was  in  need  of  his  efforts. 

WILLIAM  W.  ROCK  HILL. 
W.  W.  Rockhill,  minister  to  Greece  and 
Roumania,  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  first  appointed  to  office  from  Maryland 
in  1884,  when  he  was  made  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  American  legation  at  Pekin. 
Prom  1886  to  1887  he  was  charge  d'affaires  in 
Korea.  In  1887  he  resigned  and  spent  most 
of  the  next  five  years  in  travel  in  Asia, 
on  his  return  publishing  a  work  on  Thibet. 
In  1893  he  became  chief  clerk  of  the  state 
department.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  third 
assistant  secretary  of  state  and  in  1894  be- 
came first  assistant. 

H.  L.  WILSON. 
H.  L.  Wilson  of  Washington,  minister  to 
Chile,  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  has  had 
little  to  do  with  politics  outside  of  the  state 
of  Washington,  but  has  filled  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  state  republican  committee. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Senator  Wilson  of  that 
state. 

E.  B.  SWENSON. 
E.  B.  Swenson  of  Minnesota,  minister  to 
Denmark,  is  well  known  among  the  edu- 
cators of  the  country.    He  comes  of  Nor- 
wegian stock  but  was  born  in  Minnesota. 


After  graduating  at  the  Albert  Lea  univer- 
sity he  took  a  post-graduate  course  at 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  devoting  himself 
especially  to  languages,  history  and  political 
science.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he 
was  principal  of  the  Luther  academy  at  Al- 
bert Lea. 

WILLIAM  L.  MERRY. 
Mr.  Merry  of  California,  minister  to  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua,  has  been  essentially  a 
business  man.  lie  has  been  secretary  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  San  Francisco  and 
is  owner  of  a  line  of  steamers  plying  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Central  American 
states.  He  was  formerly  consul-general  for 
Nicaragua  at  San  Francisco.  He  is  said  to 
have  extensive  plans  for  the  completion  of 
the  Nicaraguan  canal. 

C.  B.  HART. 
Mr.  Hart  of  West  Virginia,  minister  to 
Colombia,  is  a  journalist,  being  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer, 
lie  has  for  many  years  been  a  factor  in  state 
politics. 

W.  F.  POWELL. 
Mr.   Powell  of  New  Jersey,   minister  to 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  educational  matters  in  Cam- 
den, N.  J. 

HIRAM  N.  ALLEN. 
H.  N.  Allen  of  Ohio,  minister  resident  to 
Korea,  has  previously  been  s  cretary  of  lega- 
tion and  is  a  thorough  Korean  scholar. 
When  the  first  Korean  legation  came  to  this 
country  Mr.  Allen  accompanied  it  as  an  in- 
terpreter. 

SANFORD*  NEWELL. 
Mr.  Newell  of  Minnesota,  minister  to  the 
Netherlands,  is  a  prominent  lawyer  at  St. 
Paul  and  has  long  been  active  in  state  poli- 
tics. 

W.  R.  FRENCH. 
Mr.  French  of  Michigan,  minister  to  Para- 
guay, is  an  educator  rather  than  a  politi- 
cian, having  been  a  professor  in  the  state 
university  at  Ann  Arbor. 


J.  B.  DUDLEY. 
Mr.  Dudley  of  California  is  a  lawyer  and 
a  brother  of  W.  W.  Dudley,  who  was  promi- 
nent in  the  national  campaign  of  1888. 


L.  TOWNSEND. 
Mr.  Townsend  of  Pennsylvania,  minister 
to  Portugal,  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  government. 
He  has  been  secretary  of  the  American  lega- 
tion at  Vienna. 

ETHAN  ALLEN  HITCHCOCK. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  of  Missouri,  minister  to 
Russia,  was  a  millionaire  merchant  in  St. 
Louis  and  has  been  a  strong  and  ective  re- 
publican. It  is  understood  that  the  personal 
friendship  of  the  president  was  his  strongest 
indorsement. 

J.  G.  LEISHMAN. 
Mr.  Leishman  of  Pennsylvania,  minister 
to  Switzerland,  is  a  manufacturer  and  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  Carnegie  Iron 
company, 
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FRANK  B.  LOOMIS. 
Mr.  Loomis  of  Ohio,  minister  to  Vene- 
zuela, was  the  representative  of  the  United 
Press  and  stationed  at  Canton  during  the 
last  campaign,  and  formed  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  McKinley,  who  con- 
ferred the  mission  upon  him  as  a  wedding 
present. 


BENJAMIN  BUTTER  WORTH. 

Benjamin  Butterworth,  commissioner  of 
patents,  was  born  near  Foster's  Crossing. 
O.,  Oct.  22,  1837.  His  parents  and  other 
ancestors  were  friends,  and  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  that  church.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Ohio  university  at  Athens,  O.  In 
the  war  he  was  a  soldier  and  attained  the 
rank  of  major. 

After  the  war  he  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Durbin  Ward 
and  William  M.  Ramsay,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  soon  acquired  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice. Of  strong  convictions  and  aggressive 
temperament,  he  soon  became  a  leader  in 
Ohio  republican  politics,  and  a  distinguished 
orator. 

He  served  one  term  in  the  Ohio  senate, 
was  elected  three  times  to  congress  from 
the  1st  Ohio  district,  and  was  finally  de- 
feated in  his  fourth  race  by  the  democratic 
candidate,  John  F.  Follette.  In  congress  he 
won  the  esteem  of  his  republican  colleagues 
and  the  respect  of  the  democratic  members. 

He  was  appointed  commissioner  of  pat- 
ents by  Gen.  Arthur,  but  since  18S4  has  been 
out  of  political  office.  During  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  he  served  as  secretary  of 
the  national  commission.  Since  that  time 
he  has  practiced  law,  chiefly  in  Washington. 

He  was -a  delegate-at-large  from  Ohio  to 
the  republican  national  convention  of  1884 
and  1888.  and  was  a  determined  Sherman 
man  each  time. 


E.  W.  PETTUS. 
Edmund  Winston  Pettus  of  Selma,  sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  was  born  in  Limestone 
county,  Alabama,  July  6,1821;  is  the  youngest 
child  of  John  Pettus  and  Alice  T.  Pettus, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Cant.  Anthony  Win- 
ston of  Virginia,  a  revolutionary  soldier; 
was  educated  at  the  common  schools  in  Ala- 
bama and  at  Clinton  college  in  Smith  coun- 
ty, Tennessee;  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
William  Cooper,  then  the  leader  of  the  bar  in 
north  Alabama :  wast  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1842  and  commenced  the  practice  of  lawT  at 
Gainesville,  Ala.,  as  the  partner  of  the  Hon. 
Turner  Reavis;  in  1844  was  elected  solicitor 
for  the  7th  circuit;  served  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Mexican  war;  in  1849  resigned  the 
office  of  solicitor  and  went,  with  a  p^irty  of 
his  neighbors,  on  horseback  to  California; 
was  elected  judge  of  the  7th  circuit  after  his 
return  to  Alabama  in  1855,  but  resigned  that 
office  in  '1858  and  removed  to  Dallas  county, 
where  he  now  resides;  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Pettus, 
Pegues  &  Dawson;  in  1861  went  into  the 
confederate  army  as  major  of  the  20th  Ala- 
bama infantry  and  soon  afterward  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  regiment; 
in  October,  1863,  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  infantry,  and  served  till  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  in  many  battles; 
after  the  war  returned  to  his  home  and  to 
the  practice  of  law,  and  has  continued  at 
that  work  ever  since;  ever  since  he  became 
a  voter  has  been  a  member  of  the  demo- 


cratic party;  in  November,  1896,  was  nomi- 
nated by  that  party  and  elected  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Alabama  United  States  senator 
for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  1897; 
after  his  nomination  the  opposition  to  hie 
election  was  merely  nominal;  received  the 
entire  vote  of  his  party,  and  more;  has  been 
a  delegate  to  all  of  the  democratic  national 
conventions,  except  the  first  and  last,  since 
the  war,  and  when  a  delegate  was  chairman 
of  the  Alabama  delegation. 


R.  R.  KENNEY. 
Richard  R.  Kenney  of  Dover,  senato? 
from  Delaware,  was  born  in  Sussex  county, 
Delaware.  Sept.  9,  1856;  graduated  from 
Laurel  academy.  Delaware,  June.  1874;  at- 
tended Hobart  college,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  read 
law  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Senator 
Willard  Saulsbury  of  Dover;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  Oct.  19,  1881,  and  has  practiced 
his  profession  since;  was  elected  state  libra- 
rian in  January,  1879,  and  held  that  office 
for  two  terms;  was  appointed  adjutant- 
general  of  the  state  by  Gov.  B.  T.  Diggs, 
January,  1S87,  and  retired  from  that  office  at 
the  end  of  his  term,  January.  1891;  was 
delegate  to  the  national  democratic*  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1892;  was  made  a  member 
of  the  national  democratic  committee  in 
1S9^>.  which  position  he  still  holds;  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate  as  a 
democrat  Jan.  19,  1896,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  legislature  of  1895  failing  to 
elect  a  senator  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Anthony 
Higgins,  whose  term  expired  March  4,  1895. 
He  took  his  seat  Feb.  5,  1897.  His  term  of 
service  will  expire  March  3,  1901. 


STEPHEN  R.  MALLORY. 

Mr.  Mallory,  senator  from  Florida,  is  a 
resident  of  Pensacola.  He  was  born  Nov.  2, 
1848,  and  entered  the  confederate  army  in 
Virginia  in  1864.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
midshipman  in  the  confederate  navy.  Later 
in  the  same  year  he  entered  Georgetown 
college,  District  of  Columbia,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  June,  1869.  He  then  taught  a  class 
at  the  same  college  until  1871,  when  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Louisiana  bar  in  1872. 

He  moved  to  Pensacola  in  1874  and  began 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  and  in  1880  and  1884  to  the 
state  senate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  LHd 
and  LIHd  congresses  from  the  1st  Florida 
district.  Mr.  Mallory  is  a  son  of  the  late 
secretary  of  the  confederate  navy. 


A.  S.  CLAY. 
Alexander  Stephens  Clay,  of  Marietta, 
Cobb  county,  Ga..  senator  from  Georgia, 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Cobb  county; 
received  his  primary  and  preparatory 
education  in  the  country  schools  and  the 
high  school  at  Palmetto,  Ga. ;  graduated 
from  Hiawassee  college  in  1875;  taught 
school  for  two  years;  studied  law  under 
Judge  David  Irwin,  of  Marietta,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  September,  1877,  and 
has  been  engaged  actively  in  the  practice  of 
law  since;  was  elected  a  member  of  the* 
city  council  in  1880  and  re-elected  in  1881 1 
in  1884-85  and  1886-87  represented  Cobb  coun- 
ty in  the  general  assemblv  of  the  state;  ic 
the  latter  term  was  elected  speaker  pro  tem- 
pore; was  re-elected  for  1889-90,  and  served 
as  speaker  for  two  years;  in  1892  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate,  and  served  as  president 
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of  that  body  for  two  years;  in  1894  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  state  democratic  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  conducted  the  state 
campaign  between  the  democrats  and  popu- 
lists that  year;  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
position  in  1896,  and  still  occupies  the  place; 
was  elected  to  the  United  Slates  senate  as 
a  democrat,  to  succeed  John  B.  Gordon,  in 
October,  1896,  and  took  his  scat  bidrcb  4, 
1897.  His  term  of  service  will  expire  March 
3,  1903. 


HENRY  HEITFELD. 
Mr.  Heitfeld,  senator  from  Idaho,  was 
born  in  St.  Louis  in  January,  1859.  lie  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  mil  il 
1870,  when,  with  his  mother,  he  moved  to 
Seneca,  Kas.,  learning  the  trade  of  a  stone- 
mason. 

In  1882  Mr.  Heitfeld  moved  into  the  north- 
West,  locating  at  Pomeroy,  Wash.,  where 
he  remained  one  year.  While  (here  he  took 
up  two  claims  in  the  Bis  B<  ml  country,  one 
a  homestead  and  the  other  ;i  timber  culture. 
While  holding  the  land  he  worked  in  the 
shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  at 
Sprague,  continuing  that  employment  until 
the  fall  of  1883,  when  he  became  a  resident 
of  Idaho. 

He  settled  in  Nez  Perce  county,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Washington  line,  his  post- 
office  being  Uniontown,  Wash.  There  he  has 
since  been  engaged  as  a  farmer,  fruit  grow- 
er and  cattleman.  He  has  640  acres  of  land 
and  has  been  conspicuously  successful  in  his 
operations. 

In  politics  Mr,  Heitfeld  was  a  democrat 
until  ne  joined  the  populists.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Farmers'  alliance  and  it  was 
through  his  connection  with  that,  organiza- 
tion that  he  was  influenced  to  ally  himself 
with  the  populist  party.  It  was  on  the  day 
of  Cleveland's  nomination  in  1892  that  he  re- 
nounced his  democracy  and  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  new  party.  He  was  active  in 
politics,  but  never  held  any  office  until  he 
was  chosen  in  1894  to  represent  Nez  Perce 
and  Latah  counties  in  the  state  senate. 


WILLIAM  E.  MASON. 
William  E.  Mason  of  Chicago,  senator 
from  Illinois,  was  born  in  Franklinviile,  Cat- 
taraugus county,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1850;  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Bentonsport, 
Iowa,  in  1858;  attended  school  at  the  Ben- 
tonsport academy  and  Birmingham  college; 
taught  school  from  1866  to  1870,  the  last  two 
years  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  entered  the  law 
office  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Y/inthrow  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  Des  Moines; 
went  to  Chicago  in  1872  and  has  practiced 
law  triers  ever  since;  was  elected  to  the 
general  assembly  in  1879.  to  the  state  senate 
in  1881;  was  elected  to  the  Lth  congress  and 
defeated  for  the  List  in  the  landslide  of  1892; 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  Jan. 
29,  1897,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  receiving  125 
votes  against  78  votes  for  John  P.  Altgeld, 
democrat.  He  took  his  seat  March  4,  1897. 
His  term  of  service  will  expire  March  3, 
1903. 


C.  W.  FAIRBANKS. 
Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  of  Indianapo- 
lis, senator  from  Indiana,  was  born  May  11, 
1852,  near  Union vllle  Center,  Union  county, 
O. ;  was  educated  in  the  district  schools  of 
the  neighborhood  and  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 


university,  Delaware,  O.,  graduating  from 
that  institution  in  1872  in  the  classical 
course;  is  an  attorney  at  law;  has  never 
Held  any  civil  or  military  office;  was  a  dele- 
gates Marge  to  the  republican  national  con- 
vention at  St.  Louis  in  1896,  and  was  tem- 
porary chairman  of"  the  convention;  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate  as  a  re- 
publican, Jan.  20,  1897,  by  a  majority  of  21 
on  joint  ballot,  over  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  and 
Leroy  Teinpleton,  and  took  his  seat  March 
4,  1897.  His  term  of  service  will  expire 
March  3,  1903. 


WILLIAM  A.  HARRIS. 
William  A.  Harris  of  Linwood,  Leaven- 
worth county,  Kas..  who  has  succeeded  Peffer 
as  semi  (or  from  that  state,  was  horn  in  Lou- 
don county,  Virginia,  Oct.  29,  1841.  He  spent 
the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Luray,  Va., 
where  he  attended  school.  In  1859  he  was 
graduated  from  Columbian  college,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  in  1861  from  the  Virginia 
Military  institute.  Mr.  Harris  served  in  the 
confederate  army  as  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  Wilcox's  brigade  and  ordnance  officer 
of  D.  H.  Hill's  and  Rodes'  division,  army  of 
northern  Virginia.  He  removed  to  Kansas 
in  1865  and  was  employed  as  civil  engineer 
in  the  construction  of  the  Kansas  division 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  In  1868  he  ac- 
cepted the  agency  for  the  sale  of  the  Dela- 
ware reservation  and  other  lands,  at  the 
same  time  embarking  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  In 
1892  he  was  nominated  for  congressman-at- 
large  by  the  populist  state  convention  and 
indorsed  by  the  democrats.  In  the  election 
that  followed  he  received  163,634  votes, 
against  156,761  for  his  opponent. 


WILLIAM  J.  DEBOE. 

Mr.  Deboe,  senator  from  Kentucky,  was 
born  in  Crittenden  county  forty-seven  years 
ago,  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  county,  supple- 
mented by  two  years  in  Ewing  college  in 
Illinois.  His  parents  were  born  in  Virginia 
and  came  to  Kentucky  early  in  this  century. 
His  grandfather  on  his  father's  side  served 
for  seven  years  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
His  father,  Abram  Deboe,  was  a  minister 
of  the  baptist  church.  After  leaving  the 
farm  young  Deboe  first  taught  school  and 
afterward  studied  medicine  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  medical  college,  Louis- 
ville. He  practiced  medicine  for  a  number 
of  years  and  then  took  up  the  law,  which 
he  has  practiced  successfully  for  nine  years. 
He  has  always  been  an  ardent  and  active 
republican,  and  few  men  in  the  state  have 
done  more  than  he  for  his  party.  In  1888 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention. 
In  1892  he  made  the  race  for  congress  in  his 
district  as  the  republican  nominee,  and 
greatly  reduced  the  democratic  majority. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  state  central 
committee  since  1830,  and  in  1896  was  a  dele- 
gate from  the  state  at  large  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention  which  nominated  McKinley  and 
Hobart,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation  to  that  convention.  In  1893  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  a  dem- 
ocratic district  and  has  served  his  people 
during  the  last  three  terms  ably  and  faith- 
fully. As  a  political  organizer  and  leader  of 
men  he  is  second  to  none  in  the  state,  as 
evidenced  by  the  management  of  his  own 
campaign  and  as  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  state  in  1896  during  the 
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McKinley  campaign.  The  fact  that  Ken- 
tucky was  swung  to  the  republican  column 
was  largely  due  to  his  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  campaigns  of  1895  and 
1896. 


T.  C.  PLATT. 
Thomas  Collier  Piatt,  senator  from  New 
York,  of  Owego,  was  born  in  Owego,  N.  Y., 
July  15,  1833;  was  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Owego  academy;  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1853  of  Yale  college,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  course  in  that  institu- 
tion on  account  of  ill  health;  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  that  college 
In  1876;  entered  mercantile  life  soon  after 
leaving  school,  and  has  been  in  active  busi- 
ness since;  was  president  of  the  Tioga  na- 
tional bank  at  its  organization;  became 
largely  interested  in  the  lumbering  business 
in  Michigan;  was  county  clerk  of  the  county 
of  Tioga  in  1859,  1860  and  1861;  was  elected 
to  the  XLIIId  and  XLIVth  congresses;  was 
elected  United  States  senator  Jan.  18,  1881, 
and  resigned  that  office  May  16  of  the  same 
year:  was  chosen  secretary  and  director  of 
the  United  States  Express  company  in  1879, 
and  in  1S80  was  elected  president  of  the 
company;  was  member  and  president  of  the 
board  of  quarantine  commissioners  of  New 
York  from  1880  till  1888;  was  d elegate  to  the 
national  republican  conventions  of  1876.  1880. 
1884,  1S88,  1892  and  1896;  was  president  of 
the  Southern  Central  railroad:  has  been  a 
member  of  the  national  republican  commit- 
tee; was  elected  United  States  senator  in 
1896  and  took  his  seat  March  4.  1897.  His 
term  of  service  will  expire  March  3,  1903. 


HENRY  W.  CORBETT. 

Mr.  Corbett,  senator  from  Oregon,  was 
born  in  Westborough,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  18,  1827. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  in  a  family  of 
eight  children.  His  early  boyhood  was  spent 
in  Washington  county,  New  York,  where  he 
attended  the  common  schools.  Later  he  at- 
tended Cambridge  academy,  taking  the  regu- 
lar academy  course.  He  then  held  a  clerk- 
ship in  Salem,  the  county  seat,  for  one  year, 
when  at  17  years  of  age  he  went  to  New 
York  city  and  was  employed  in  the  dry -goods 
business  until  1851.  His  employers  intrusted 
him  with  a  stock  of  goods  which  was 
shipped  around  Cape  Horn  to  Portland,  in 
1850,  the  agreement  being  that  he  should  de- 
vote three  years  in  Oregon  to  merchandising, 
then  return  and  divide  the  proceeds.  He 
sailed  from  New  York  on  Jan.  20,  1851.  via 
the  isthmus,  and  arrived  in  Portland  on 
March  5,  where  he  found  about  '400  inhabi- 
tants. So  well  did  he  succeed  in  his  venture 
that  his  entire  stock  of  goods  was  disposed 
of  in  fourteen  months,  when  he  returned  to 
New  York  with  $20,000  net  profits  for  divi- 
sion. After  remaining  one  year  in  New 
York  he  returned  to  Oregon. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion in  1860,  but  was  unable  to  reach  there 
in  time,  so  Horace  Greeley  represented  the 
state.  He  attended  Lincoln's  inauguration 
in  1861  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican 
convention  that  nominated  Grant  and  Col- 
fax, in  1868.  In  1866  he  was  elected  United 
States  senator  to  succeed  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Nesmith,  and  became  prominently  identified 
with  the  financial  discussions  of  the  time. 
During  and  after  the  war  the  gold  standard 
was  maintained  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
Mr.  Corbett  invented  the  idea  of  national 
gold  banks.  The  First  national  bank  of 
Portland  was  organized  in  1865,  and  in  1868 


he,  with  Henry  Failing,  obtained  control  of 
the  stock,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  the 
strongest  national  bank  in  the  Pacific  north- 
west. He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  was  its  president  for 
many  years.  He  is  president  of  the  Boys 
and  Girls'  Aid  society  and  of  the  Hotel 
Portland.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  companv,  was  the 
first  in  the  senate  to  advocate  the  building 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  is  an  active 
worker  in  benevolent  matters,  has  liberally 
endowed  various  Oregon  institutions,  and  ia 
interested  in  everything  that  tends  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  community. 


M.  A.  HANNA. 
Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna  of  Cleveland,  sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  was  born  in  New  Lisbon  (now 
Lisbon),  Columbiana  county,  O.,  Sept.  24, 
1837;  removed  with  his  father's  family  to 
Cleveland  in  1852;  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  that  city  and  the  Western 
Reserve  college,  Hudson,  O.;  was  engaged 
as  an  employe  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
house  of  Hanna,  Garretson  &  Co.,  his  father 
being  senior  member  of  the  firm;  his  father 
died  in  1S62  and  he  represented  his  interest 
in  the  firm  until  1867,  when  the  business  was 
closed  up:  then  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Rhodes  &  Co.,  engaged  in  the  iron 
and  coal  business;  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
yen  s  the  title  of  this  firm  was  changed  toM. 
A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  which  still  exists;  has  been 
Identified  with  the  lake  carrying  business, 
being  interested  in  vessels  on  the  lakes  and 
in  the  construction  of  such  vessels;  is  a 
director  in  the  Globe  Ship  Manufacturing 
company  of  Cleveland;  is  president  of  the 
Union  national  bank  of  Cleveland;  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Citv  Railway  com- 
pany; president  of  the  Chapin  Mining  com- 
pany, Lake  Superior;  was  government  di- 
rector of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  company 
in  1885,  by  appointment  of  President  Cleve- 
land; was  a  delegate  to  the  national  repub- 
lican conventions  of  1884,  1888  and  1896;  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  national  republican 
committee  in  1896  and  still  holds  that  Dosi- 
tion;  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
senate  as  a  republican  by  Gov.  Bushnell 
March  5,  1897,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  bv  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  John  Sherman,*  who 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  secretary 
of  state  in  President  McKinlev's  cabinet; 
took  his  seat  March  5,  1897.  His  term  of 
service  will  expire  in  January,  1898,  or  when 
the  legislature  of  bis  state  elects  his  suc- 
cessor. 


BOIES  PENROSE. 
Boies  Penrose  of  Philadelphia,  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
Nov.  1,  1860;  was  prepared  for  college  by 
private  tutors  and  in  the  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia; was  graduated  from  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1881;  read  law  with  Wayne  MacVeagh 
and  George  Tucker  Bispham  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1883;  practiced  his  profession 
in  partnership  with  S.  Davis  Page  and  Ed- 
ward P.  Allinson  under  the  firm  name  of 
Page.  Allinson  &  Penrose;  was  elected  to 
the  Pennsvlvania  house  of  representatives 
from  the  8th  Philadelphia  district  in  1884; 
in  connection  with  Edward  P.  Allinson, 
wrote,  at  the  request  of  Johns  HopMns  uni- 
versity, for  the  university  studies  in  his- 
torical and  political  science,  a  history  of 
the  city  government  of  Philadelphia;  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  state  senate 
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from  the  6th  Philadelphia  district  in  1886, 
re-elected  in  1800,  and  again  in  1894;  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate  as  a  re- 
publican to  succeed  J.  Donald  Cameron  and 
took  his  seat  March  4,  1897.  Ilis  term  of 
service  will  expire  March  3,  1903. 


J.  L.  RAWLINS. 
Joseph  Rawlins  of  Salt  Lake  City,  sen- 
ator from  Utah,  was  'born  in  Salt  Lake 
county,  Utah,  March  28,  1850;  lived  on  a 
farm  until  18  ye:irs  of  age;  completed  a 
classical  course  in  the  University  of  Indiana, 
but,  having  gone  to  Utah,  did  not  return 
for  graduation;  was  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Deseret  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
for  two  years,  until  1875;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  that  year  and  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  until  his  election  as  dele- 

§ate  in  1892;  in  politics  has  always  been  a 
emocrat;  was  elected  to  the  Lllld  con- 
gress as  delegate  on  the  democratic  ticket, 
and  was  defeated  for  the  LIVth  congress  by 
the  Hon.  Frank  J.  Cannon  and  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  senate  as  a  democrat 
in  1897;  took  his  seat  March  4,  1897.  His 
term  of  service  will  expire  March  3,  1903. 


GEORGE  TURNER. 
George  Turner  of  Spokane,  senator  from 
Washington,  was  born  in  Edina,  Mo.,  Feb. 
25,  1850;  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools;  is  a  lawyer;  was  United  States 
marshal  for  the  southern  and  middle  dis- 
tricts of  Alabama  from  1876  till  1880;  was 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  court  for 
the  territory  of  Washington  from  July  4, 
1884,  till  Feb.  15,  1886;  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution  for  the  state  of  Washington; 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  as  a 
representative  of  the  people's  party,  com- 
posed of  a  fusion  of  silver  republicans,  dem- 
ocrats and  populists;  he  took  his  seat  March 
4,  1897.  His  term  of  service  will  expire 
March  3,  1903. 


JOHN  C.  SPOONER. 
John  C.  Spooner  of  Madison,  senator  from 
Wisconsin,  was  born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Dear- 
born county,  Ind.,  Jan.  6,  1843;  removed  with 
his  father's  family  to  Wisconsin  and  set- 
tled at  Madison  June  1,  1859;  was  graduated 
at  the  State  university  in  1864;  was  private 
in  company  D.  40th  regiment,  and  captain 
of  company  A,  50th  regiment,  Wisconsin  in- 
fantry volunteers;  was  brevetted  major  at 
the  close  of  service;  was  private  and  mili- 
tary secretary  of  Gov.  Lucius  Fairchild  of 
Wisconsin;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867 
and  served  as  assistant  attorney-general  of 
the  state  until  1870,  when  he  removed  to 
Hudson,  where  he  practiced  law  from  1870 
until  1884;  was  member  of  the  assembly 
from  St.  Croix  county  in  1872;  member  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  Wisconsin  uni- 
versity; was  elected  United  States  senator 
as  a  republican,  to  succeed  Angus  Cameron, 
republican,  for  the  term  beginning  March  4, 
1885;  was  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  delega- 
tion to  the  national  republican  convention  in 
1888;  was  succeeded  as  United  States  sena- 
tor March  4,  1891,  by  William  F.  Vilas,  dem- 
ocrat, receiving,  however,  the  full  vote  of 
the  republican  members  of  the  legislature 
for  re-election;  was  chairman  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin delegation  to  the  national  republican  con- 
vention at  Minneapolis  in  1892;  was  unani- 
mously nominated  as  republican  candidate 
for  governor  of  Wisconsin  in  1892,  but  was 


defeated;  removed  from  Hudson  to  Madison 
in  1893;  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  since  April,  1893;  unani- 
mously nominated  in  republican  caucus  Jan. 
13,  1897.  and  duly  elected  Jan.  27,  1897, 
United  States  senator  for  the  term  begin- 
ning March  4,  1897,  to  succeed  William  F. 
Vilas,  democrat,  receiving  117  votes,  against 
eight  votes  for  W.  C.  Silverthorn  and  two 
votes  for  Edward  S.  Bragg.  His  term  of 
service  will  expire  March  3,  1903. 


JOHN  K.  YOUNG. 
John  Russell  Young,  librarian  of  the  new 
congressional  library,  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Downington,  Pa.,  in  1841.  His  parents 
went  to  Philadelphia  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  lie-  early  education  was  received  in  a 
grammar  school  there  and  was  supple- 
mented in  the  high  school  at  New  Orleans, 
where  for  some  years  he  was  an  inmate  of 
his  uncle's  house.  When  16  years  old  he  was 
employed  as  a  copyholder  in  a  Philadelphia 
proof-room,  and  soon  became  a  reporter  and 
an  editorial  writer.  He  served  as  secretary 
to  John  W.  Forney  while  the  latter  was  sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  senate,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  a  war  correspondent.  In 
1872  he  became  managing  editor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Press.  In  1865  he  went  to  New  York 
in  the  employ  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  to  use  his 
pen  in  advertising  the  government  loan. 
While  there  he  contributed  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  of  which  in  1866  he  became  man- 
aging editor.  He  resigned  that  position  in 
January,  1869.  He  started  a  daily  newspaper 
in  New  York,  the  Standard,  a  few  months 
later,  but  it  was  not  a  success.  Afterward 
he  became  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Herald 
and  one  of  its  foreign  correspondents.  He 
accompanied  Gen.  Grant  around  the  world 
and  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject.  President 
Arthur  appointed  him  minister  to  China,  a 
position  which  he  resigned  in  1885.  Later  he 
became  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Reading  railroad. 


JOHN  P.  S.  GOBIN. 
Brevet  Brig. -Gen.  John  P.  S.  Gobin,  com- 
mander of  the  G.  A.  R.,  is  a  resident  of 
Lebanon,  Pa.;  entered  the  war  as  captain 
and  at  the  close  of  hostilities  came  out  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Gen.  Gobin 
was  born  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  26,  1838. 
and  is  about  59  years  old.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Sunbury  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the 
11th  Pennsylvania  for  three  months'  service, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment  went 
with  his  company,  which  was  merged  into 
the  47th  Pennsylvania  infantry.  He  was 
soon  in  command  of  that  regiment  and 
fought  with  the  19th  army  corps  in  the  Red 
river  campaign  and  with  Sheridan  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley.  During  this  campaign 
his  meritorious  actions  brought  him  the  rank 
he  now  holds.  After  the  surrender  of  Lee 
he  was  made  provost  judge  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  remained  in  that  office  during  the 
reconstruction  days.  He  has  been  prominent 
in  Grand  Army  circles  and  organized  post  No. 
42  of  the  department  of  Pennsylvania  in  1867, 
at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  where  he  settled  after  his 
term*  of  service  as  provost  judge  in  South 
Carolina.  He  was  prominent  in  politics  of 
Pennsylvania  and  for  sixteen  years  has 
been  a  state  senator,  and  for  several  terms 
presiding  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  upper 
house.  He  is  a  prominent  Mason  and  has 
commanded  the  3d  brigade  of  the  Grand 
Army. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


Length. 


Myrlameter.. . . 

Kilometer  

Hectometer . . . 

Decameter  

Meter. 

Decimeter  

Centimeter.  ... 
Millimeter  


Surface. 


Hectare... . 

Decare   

Ake. 


Centiare. 


Capacity. 


Kiloliter  , 

Hectoliter.. . , 
Decaliter  — 
Liter. 

Decaliter  

Centiliter  

Milliliter  


Weight. 


Metric  ton.. . 
Quintal.  .  .. . 
Myriagram  . 

Kilogram  

Hectogram. . 
Decagram 

Gram. 
Decigram  . . . 
Centigram.. . 
Milligram... . 


Notation. 


1,000,000 
100,000 
10,000 
1,000 
100 
10 
1 

0.1 
0.01 
0.001 


1  kilometer 
1  meter 
1  centimeter . 
1  hectare 
1  are 

1  metric  ton  = 

1  kilogram 

1  g  ram 

1  hectoliter  = 

1  hectoliter  = 

1  liter 

1  stere 


equivalents  of  customary  axd  metric  weights  and  measures. 


0.02137  mile. 
3.28083  feet. 
0.3937  inch. 
2.471  acres. 
119.6  square  yards. 
2,201.62  pounds. 
2.20462  pounds. 
15.43:36  grains. 
2.8377  bushels. 
26.417  gallons. 
1.0507  Quarts. 
1.3US  cubic  yards. 


1  mile 
1  yard 
1  foot 
1  inch 

1  square  mile  ■. 
1  acre 

1  square  foot 
1  pound 
1  grain 
1  bushel 
1  gallon 
1  cubic  foot 


:  1.60935  kilometers. 

,  0.914402  meter. 

s  0.304S01  meter. 

;  25.4001  millimeters. 

:  2.59  square  kilometers. 

,  0.4047  hectare. 

:  9.29  square  decimeters. 

:  0.45359  kilogram. 

.  64.79  9  milligrams. 

=  0.35239  hectoliter. 

=  3.78543  liters. 

=  0.02832  cubic  meter. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND 
BRITISH  MEASURES. 

1  imperial  bushel  equals  2,218.192  cubic 
inches. 

1  Winchester  bushel  (used  in  United  States) 
equals  2.150.42  cubic  inches. 

1  imperial  gallon  equals  277.274  cubic  inches. 

1  wine  gallon  (as  used  in  United  States) 
equals  231  cubic  inches. 

RULES. 

1.  To  reduce  Imperial  bushels  to  Winchester 
bushels,  multiply  the  number  of  imperial 
bushels  by  1.03152. 

2.  To  reduce  Winchester  bushels  to  Imperial 
bushels,  multiply  the  number  of  Winchester 
bushels  by  .969447. 

3.  To  reduce  imperial  gallons  to  United 
States  wine  gallons,  multiply  the  number  of 
imperial  gallons  by  1.20032 

4.  To  reduce  United  States  wine  gallons  to 
imperial  gallons,  multiply  the  number  of 
wine  gallons  by  .833111. 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  1895-86. 

(Report  of  Wm.  T  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  1897.) 


State. 


Est.  No.  of  persons 
5  to  18  years  of  age. 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

Delaware  (189i-92)  

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

Georgia  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maryland    

Mississippi  (1894-95)... 

Missouri  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  (1894-95)  ... 

Texas  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

Totals  

Totals  (1889-90) 


White,  !  Colored. 


328.700 
326,700 
ito,850 
44,800 
89,130 
369,000 
557.400 
203,400 
263.300 
212.700 
881.200 
389,700 
174,200 
475,100 
800,500 
333,7'JO 
274,300 


2S1. 
12;. 


346. 
95, 

2:0. 

75 
30:  > 

53 
2:-::; 
292 
160 
24). 
211 


5,708.0S0 
t5.132.943| 


2.794. 
t2.510 


Pupils  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools. 


WJiite.  Colored. 


*198.710 
218,299 
28,316 
27,28$ 
63.58t! 
253.516 
33<\6!S 
98,400 
179,^03 
162,  — 
631.957 
241,376 
109,159 
377.626 
481.419 
240.356 
203.435 


b,odl  -300 
3,4^,420 


*120,810 
78,276 
4,858 
15,175 
36,787 
170,270 
62,508 
65,917 
39,954 
187.785 
32,990 
120.541 
123,178 
100,499 
135,149 
121,777 
7  230 


i  £9.713 
.,296,959 


Average  daily 
attendance. 


White.  CoVd. 


*124,300 
128,460 
*19,746 

20.858 

41,592 
154,896 
247.203 

70,373 
103,798 

99.018 
*415,3fi8 
155.899 

78.391 
270.982 
349,913 
141,825 
.136,614 


2.559,666 
2.165,249 


*79,7i 
43.488 
*2,9l' 
11.295 
21,143 
99,24f! 
39.658 
44,94; 
19,429 

103  03." 

75.826 
91.810 
67,3-^ 
90,336 
67.703 
4.467 


886,994 
813,710 


Number  of 
Teachers. 


White  CoVd. 


4,831 
5,225 
734 
688 
1.929 
5.368 
8,727 
2,576 
3,892 
4,591 
14,114 
5,129 
2,683 
7.048 
.3,170 
6.320 
6,219 


91,049 
78,903 


24,072 


*  Approximately.     tCni^d  States  census. 
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MEMORABLE  DUELS. 


MEMORABLE  DUELS. 


From  Haydn's  "Dictionary  of  Dates"  the 
following  interesting  list  of  duels  of  the 
past  is  taken: 

1712— Between   the  duke  of   Hamilton  and 

Lord  Mohan,  fought  Nov.  15. 
(This  duel  was  fought  wjtb  small  swords, 
in   Hyde  park.    Lord   Mohun   was  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  duke  expired  of  his 
wounds  while  being  carried  to  his  coach.) 
1728— Capt.  Peppard  and  Mr.  Haves;  lat- 
ter killed. 

174S— Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Morgan;  former 
killed. 

1763— S.  Martin  wounded  Mr.  Wilkes,  M.  P., 
Nov.  16. 

1765— Lord  Byron  killed  Mr. Cha worth, Jan. 26. 
1773— Lord  Townsend  wounded  Lord  Bella- 

mont,  Feb  1. 
177S— Comte  d'Artois  wounded  by   Due  de 

Bourbon,  at  Paris.  March  21. 
1779— Mr.  Donovan  and  Captain  Hanson;  the 

latter  killed.  Nov.  13. 

1779—  Charles  James  Fox  wounded  by  Mr. 
Adams,  Nov.  30. 

1780—  Col.  Fullerton  wounded  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  March  22. 

1782—  The  Lev.  Mr.  Allen  killed  Lloyd  Du- 
lany,  June  18. 

1783—  Col.  Thomas  killed  by  Col.  Gordon, 
Sept.  4. 

1786—  Lord  Macartney  wounded  by  Mai. -Gen. 
Stuart,  Jane  8. 

1787—  Mr.  McKeon  killed  George  N.  Rey- 
nolds;   executed  Feb.  16,  17S8. 

1788—  Mr.Purefoy  killed  Col. Roper, December. 

1789—  Duke  of  York  and  Col.  Lennox.  after- 
Ward  duke  of  Richmond  (for  an  in- 
significant cause).  May  26. 

1790—  Sir  George  Ramesay  and  Capt.  Mac- 
rea;  Sir  George  killed. 

1790— Mr.  Curran  and  Mai.  Hobart.  April  1. 

1790— Mr.  Macduff  and  Mr.  Prince;  latter 
killed,  June  4. 

1790— Mr.  Harvey  Aston  and  Lieut.  Fitzger- 
ald; the  former  badlv  wounded,  June  25. 

1790—  Mr.  Anderson  killed  Mr.  Stevens, 
Sept.  20. 

1791—  Mr.  Julius  killed  Mr.  Graham,  July  19. 

1792—  Mr.  John  Kemble  and  Mr.  Aiken;  no 
fatality,  March  1. 

1792— M.  de  Chauvigny  wounded  Mr.  Lameth, 
Nov.  8. 

1796*-Wm.  Pitt  and  George  Tierney,  May  27. 
1796— Lord  Valentia  wounded  by  Mr.  Gawler, 
June  28. 

1796— Mr.Carpenter  killed  by  Mr.Pride,  Aug.20. 

1800—  Henry  Grattan  wounded  Isaac  Corry, 
Jan.  15. 

1801—  Lieut.  Willis  killed  Maj.  Impey, Aug.26. 

1802—  George  Ogle  and  Bernard  Coyle;  no 
fatality. 

1802—  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Todd 
Jones;    Sir  Richard  wounded,  June  8. 

1803—  Capt.  MacNamara  killed  Col.  Mont- 
gomery, April  6. 

1804—  Gen.  Hamilton  and  Col.  Aaron  Burr 
(in  America);    the  general  killed. 

1804— Capt.  Pest  wounded  Lord  Camelford, 

March  6  (died  10th ». 
1806— Surgeon  Fisher  killed  Lieut.  Torrens, 

March  22. 

1806—  Baron  Hompesch  wounded  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Sept.  21. 

1807—  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Paul; 
both  wounded,  May  5. 

1807—  Mr.  Alcock  killed  Mr.  Colclough,  and 
lost  his  reason,  June  8. 

1808—  M.  de  Granpre  and  M.  le  Pique,  in 
balloons,  near  Paris,  and  the  latter 
killed,  May  3. 


1808—  Maj.  Campbell  and  Capt.  Boyd:  latter 
killed  (former  hanged  Oct.  2,  1808),  June  23. 

1809—  Lord  Paget  and  Capt.  Cadogan ;  neither 
wounded,  May  30. 

1809—  Lord  Casthreagh  wounded  George  Can- 
ning, Sept.  21. 

1810—  Mr. Clarke  killed  George  Payne,  Sept.6. 

1811—  Ensign  de  Balton  killed  Capt.  Board- 
man,  March  4. 

1812—  Lieut.  Stewart  killed  Lieut.  Bagnal, 
Oct.  7. 

1813—  Mr.  Edward  Maguire  killed  Lieut. 
Blundell,  July  9. 

1811— Capt.  Stackpole  (of  frigate  Statira) 
and  Lieut.  Cecil;  the  captain  killed 
(arose  on  account  of  words  spoken  four 
years  previously),  April. 

1815— Mr.  1>.  <r Council  killed  Mr.  D'Esterre, 
Jan.  31. 

1815—  Col.  Quint  in  and  Col.  Palmer,  Feb.  7. 

1816—  Maj.  Green  and  Mr.  Price  (in  Amer- 
ica); the  latter  killed,  greatly  lamented. 

1817—  Lieut.  Conroy  killed  Lieut.  Hindes, 
March  8. 

im  7    Maj.  Lockver  killed  Mr.  John  Sutton, 

Dec.  10. 

1818—  Mr.  O'Callaghan  killed  Lieut.  Bayley, 
Jan.  12. 

1820—  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  earl  of  Clare, 
June  7. 

1S20— Mr.  Henshaw  and  Mr.  Hartinger;  both 
desperately  wounded,  Sept.  18. 

1821—  Mr.  Christie  killed  Mr.  Scott,  Feb.  16. 

1821—  M.  Manuel  and  Mr.  Beaumont,  April  9. 

1822—  Mr.  James  Stuart  killed  Sir  Alexander 
Bos  well,  March  26. 

1822— The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  duke 
of  Bedford;    no  fatality.  May  2. 

1S23— Gen.  Pepe  wounded  Gen.  Carascosa, 
Feb.  28.- 

1824— Mr.  Westal  killed  Capt.  Gourlay. 
1826— Mr.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Lambton;  no 
result,  July  1. 

1826—  Mr.  Haves  killed  Mr.  Brie,  Dec.  26. 

1827—  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hodson  wTounded  Mr. 
Grady,  August. 

1829— Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  earl  of 
Winchelsea;    no  injury,  March  21. 

1829—  Capt.  Helsham  killed  Lieut  Crowther, 
April  1. 

1830—  Mr.  W.  Lambrecht  killed  Mr.  O.  Clay- 
ton, Jan.  8. 

1830— Capt. Smith  killed Mr.O'Grady, March  18. 

1833— Mr.Storev  wounded Mr.Matthias, Jan.22. 

1833— Sir  John  W.Jeffcott  and  Dr.Hennis;  the 
latter  wounded  May  10  (died  on  the  18th). 

1835— Lord  Alvanley  and  Mr.  Morgan  O'Con- 
nell;    two  shots  each,  May  4. 

1835— Sir  Colquhoun  Grant  and  Lord  Sey- 
mour;   no  fatality,  May  29. 

1835—  Mr.  Roebuck,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Black, 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle;  two 
shots  each,  Nov.  19. 

1836—  Capt.  Dickson  wounded  Gen.  Evans. 
April  8. 

1836— Mr.  Ruthven  and  Mr.  Scott;  and  Mr. 
Ruthven  and  Mr.  Close  (Mr.  Scott's  sec- 
ond);   the  latter  wounded.  May  23. 

1836— Emile  de  Girardin  killed  Armand  Car- 
rel (both  journalists),  July  24. 

1840— The  earl  of  Cardigan  and  Capt.  Tuck- 
ett;  two  shots  each;  the  latter  wound- 
ed (the  earl  was  tried  in  the  house  of 
lords  and  acquitted,  Feb.16,  1841),Sept.l2. 

1842—  ("apt.  Boldero  and  the  Hon.  Craven 
Berkeley;    no  fatality,  July  15. 

1843—  Lieut.  Monroe  killed  Col.  Fawcett, 
July  1  (died  3d). 

1845— Lieut.Hawkey  killed  Lieut. S*ton,May20 
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1862— Due  de  Grammont  Caderousse  killed 

Mr.  Dillon  at  Paris  for  a  newspaper  at- 

taek.  October. 
1868— Paul  de  Cassagnac  and  M.  Lissagaray, 

journalists    (the    latter    run  through), 

Sent.  4. 

1870— Don  Enrique  de  Bourbon  killed  by  the 

Due  de  Montpensier.  near  Madrid,  after 

much  provocation.  March  12. 
1873— Paul  de  Cassagnac  (wounded)  and  M. 

Ranc,  Paris,  July  7. 
1873— Prince  Soutza  kills  N.  Ghika  at  Fon- 

tainebleau.  Nov.  27. 
1878— M.  Gambetta  and  M.  de  Fortou;  neither 

hit.  Nov.  21. 


18S4— Capt.  Fournier  and  H.  Rochefort,  for 

attack  in  Intransigeant;    both  slightly 

wounded,  Oct.  10. 
1888— M.    Hobart   killed    M.    Felix  Dupuis 

(artist),   who  resented  satirical  verse, 

Paris,  April  29. 
1888— Gen.  Boulanger.  seriously,  and  M.  Flo- 

quet,  slightly  wounded,  July  13. 
1892— Capt.    Mayer   killed    by    Marquis  de 

Mores,  Paris,  June  23. 
1895— M.    Hippolyte    Percher    (Harry  Alis) 

killed  by  M.  le  Chatelier,  near  Paris, 

March  1. 

1897— Prince  Henri  of  Orleans  and  the  count 
of  Turin,  at  Paris ;both  wounded,  Aug.  15. 


GRANTS  TO  RAILROADS. 

The  railroad  lanis  patented  (or  certifier!  with  the  effect  of  patenting)  have  been  distributed 
among  various  companies  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Names  of  Railroads. 


Atlantic  &  Pacific  

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  . 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  

Central  Pacific  (proper)  


do. 
do. 
do. 


Central  Pacific  (successor  to  California  cV:  Oregon)  . 

Union  Pacific  (successor  to  Denver  Pacific)  

Florida  Central  &  Peninsular  

Gulf  &  Ship  Island  

Hastings  &  Dakota  

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  

New  Orleans  Pacific  

Northern  Pacific  

do  


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Vicksburg.  Shreveport  &  Pacific  

Oregon  &  California   

Oregon  &  California  (successor  to  Oregon  Central) 

Selma,  Rome  &  Dalton  

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  

South  &  North  Alabama  

Southern  Pacific  (main  line)  

Southern  Pacific  (branch  line)  

Union  Pacific  (proper)  


do. 
do. 
do. 


Union  Pac'fic  (successor  to  Kansas  Pacific)  . 

do  

Wisconsin  Central  

Total  


Where  located 


New  Mexico.. . 

Arkansas  

Kansas  

California  

Nevada  

Utah.,  

Idaho  

California  

Colorado  

Florida  

Mississippi  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Louisiana  

Minnesota  

North  Dakota. 

Montana  

Idaho  

Oregon  

Washington.. . 

Louisiana  

Oregon  

Oregon  

Alabama  

Minnesota  

Alabama  , 

California  , 

California  

Nebraska  

Utah  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

Kansas  

Colorado  

Wisconsin  .... 


COAX  PRODUCT  OF  UNITED  STATES  Iff  1896  BY  STATES. 


States.                       Short  tons.  Total  val. 

Alabama    5,745,617  $5,171,055 

Arkansas    669,374  743,577 

California  and  Alaska..  93.776  220,523 

Colorado    3,139,078  3,630,652 

Georgia  and  N.  Carolina  246,359  179,770 

Illinois    19,786,626  15,809,736 

Indiana    3,905,779  3,261,737 

Indian  Territory   1,366,646  1,918,115 

Iowa    3,954,028  4,628,022 

Kansas    2,764.801  3,175,032 

Kentucky    3,183,478  2,496,806 

Maryland    4,143.936  3,299.928 

Michigan    92,882  150.631 

Missouri    2,331,542  2,518.194 

Montana    1,484,445  2,176,422 


States.                     Short  tons.  Totd,  val. 

New   Mexico                        622,626  $930,381 

North  Dakota                        78,050  84,908 

Ohio                                    12.875,202  10,253,461 

Oregon                                   101,721  294,564 

Penn'vania— Bituminous  43,101,148  35,024,918 

Anthracite                     53,771.890  8;, 415, 785 

Tennessee                           2,658,606  2,276,795 

Texas                                     544,015  896.251 

Utah                                       418,627  500.547 

Virginia                              1,254,723  848,851 

Washington                         1,195,504  2,396,078 

West  Virginia                   12,876,296  8,336,685 

Wyoming  and  Nebraska   2,233,184  2,918.225 

Total   .,...,...190,689.959  $195,557,649 
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RATE  OF  INTEREST  ON  MORTGAGE  DEBT. 


SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES— PRODUCT  AND  CONSUMPTION. 


CANE  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1872  TO  1396. 

(Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department.) 


Tear. 


Sugar. 


Louisiana 


Other 
southern 
states. 


Total. 


Molasses. 


Louisiana 


Other 
southern 
states. 


Total. 


1871-72  

k>*«2-;8  

1878-74  

1874-  75  

1875-  70  

isrt;-;;  

1S77-78  

1878-79   ,. 

18,9-S). .  ... 

1880-81  

1SSI-82  ,. 

J 882-83..  . 
1888-84..  

1884-  85..  .  .... 

1 885-  SO  

18815-87  

1S87-88  

1888-  89  

1889-  90  

1 890-  9 1  

1891-  92  

1892-  93  

1893-  94  

1894-  95  

1895-  96  


Pounds. 
146,906.125 
125.340.493 
103,241.119 
134,304,691 
163.418.070 
190,672.570 
147,101.941 
239.478,753 
198.iM52.278 
272.982.891) 
159,874.950 
303.0(1(5.258 
287,712.230 
211,402.903 
286,626,486 
181.123,872 
853.855.877 
324,52(5.781 
287.490.271 
483,489.850 
300.499.307 
452.008.027 
595.473,374 
710,827,438 
q32.494.052 


Pounds. 
9,44(5.100 
9,480.000 
5.31(9,000 
7,73(5.000 
9,062,000 
8,688.000 
11.940,000 
11,402.000 
8.915.000 
12.320.000 
11.200.000 
16,680,000 
15.232.000 
14.5<50.(KO 
1(5,128,000 
10.158.400 
22,0(8.820 
20.229.440 
18.27O.f00 
18,(580.000 
10.080.000 
11.200.000 
15,352,244 
18.5(55.123 
11,139,074 


Pounds. 
156,352,125 
134,832,493 
108,640,119 
142,240,691 
172  480,070 
199,360,570 
159.041.941 
250.8S0,753 
207.877,278 
285.302.899 
171.074.950 
318.74(5.258 
302,914.280 
225.962,963 
302.754,480 
191.282,272 
375.904.197 
344,75(5.221 
305,70(5,271 
497.1(59.850 
370.579.307 
463.268,627 
610,825,618 
729.392.501 
543.033.720 


Gallons. 
10,019.958 
8,898.040 
8,203.944 
11,516,828 
10.870.540 
12.024.108 
14.287.280 
13.218.404 
12,189.190 
15.25;,.()29 
9.091.104 
15.710.755 
15,277.31(5 
11,761.608 
17,803,732 
10.254,894 
21.9S0.24l 
15,228.580 
18.431,988 
25.000.000 
10.429.8(58 
17,025.997 
18,409.529 
28.334,513 
21,008,410 


Gallons. 
081.000 
601,000 
507,000 
674,000 
1,380,000 
87(5.000 
913,000 
1,003,000 
1.211.000 
1.701.000 
2,308,896 
3,2.30.000 
3,118.000 
2,892.000 
3.045,000 
2,114.100 
4,(551,2(50 
3.2.35.882 
3,950.000 
4,200.000 
4.200.000 
4,502.000 
8.439.197 
9,282.501 
5,509,547 


Gallon*. 
15i.;'JO,^w 

8,7iJ,iM* 
12,190,82> 
12,250.ow 
12,900,10b 
15,160,280 
14.223.404 
13,400,190 
10,959.02!) 
12,000.000 
18,9,50.755 
18,395.316 
14,053.008 
21,508,732 
12,368,994 
2(5.031,501 
18.484,402 
22,381,938 
29,200.000 
20.(529,8(58 
21.525,997 
20,908,726 
37,617,074 
27,232.957 


MORTGAGE  DEBT  PER  CAPITA  BY 

(United  States  census.) 

The  United  States  $90[Louisiana  $25 

Alabama   26 j  Maine   49 

Arizona   39  Maryland   62 

Arkansas   13  Massachusetts  144 

California   200 1  Michigan 


Colorado  200 

Connecticut  10' 

Delaware   96 

District  of  Columbia  220 

Florida   40 

Georgia   15 

Idabo   38 

Illinois   100 

Indiana   51 

Iowa   104 

Kansas   170 

Kentucky   25 


Minnesota  152 

Mississippi   15 

Missouri   80 

Montana   66 

Nebraska  120 

Nevada   48 

New  Hampshire   50 

New  Jersey  101 

New  Mexico   43 

New  York  268 

North  Carolina   13 


STATES. 


North  Dakota  $141 

ohio  :   71 

Oregon   73 

Pennsylvania  117 

Rhode  Island  106 

South  Carolina   12 

South  Dakota  110 

Tennessee   23 

Texas   42 

Utah   39 

Vermont   84 

Virginia   17 

Washington   120 

West  Virginia   26 

Wisconsin   Y2 

Wyoming   82 


RATE  OE  INTEREST  ON  MORTGAGE  DEBT. 


For  one  year  and  for  ten  years,  by  states. 
(United  States  census.) 


State.  1889. 

Alabama   8.08 

Arizona  12.15 

Arkansas   8.98 

California   8.74 

Colorado   8.22 

Connecticut   5.54 

Delaware   5.6i 

Dist.  Columbia... .  5  85 

Florida  »   9.39 

Georgia   8.01 

Idaho  10.44 

Illinois   6.53 

Indiana   6.67 

Iowa   7.48 

Kansas   8.48 

Kentucky   6.20 


10  Yrs. 
8.30 
10.54 
9.11 
8.91 
9.22 
5.(59 
5.75 
6.01 
9.00 
8.27 
11.82 
6.78 
6.88 
7.74 
",93 


State.  1889. 

Louisiana   7.74 

Maine   6.18 

Maryland   5.84 

P*Iassachusetts   5.35 

Michigan   7.04 

Minnesota   7.45 

Mississippi   9.45 

Missouri   7.33 

Montana   10.98 

Nebraska   8.04 

Nevada   10.73 

New  Hampshire..  5.98 

New.lersey   5.01 

New  Mexico   8.22 

New  York   5.34 


6.24  iNorth  Carolina...  7.71 


10  Yrs, 
7.73 
6.15 
5.88 
5.51 
7.20 
7.80 
9.02 
7.80 

11.65 
8.38 

10.(56 
5.98 
5.75 
8.89 
5.53 
7.77 


State.  1889. 

North  Dakota   9.21 

Ohio   6.57 

Oregon   9.42 

Pennsylvania   5.05 

Rhode  Island   5.09 

South  Carolina.. .  8.35 

South  Dakota   8.96 

Tennessee   6.00 

Texas   9.27 

Utah   9.41 

Vermont   5.93 

Virginia   6.02 

Washington   7.73 

West  Virginia....  6.06 

Wisconsin   6.78 

Wyoming   9.92 


10  Yrs. 
9.43 
0.55 
9.63 
5.07 
5.76 
8.21 
9.78 
6.00 
9.74 

10.44 
5.96 
6.04 
9.82 
6  06 
6.93 

10.12 


TENDENCY   OF  THE  DEATH  RATE.— WHITE   AND  COLORED.  SOS 


UNIMPROVED  FARM  LANDS, 


Number  and  acreage  of  farms  and  per- 
centage of  land  unimpioved  for  rive  decennial 
years  by  states  for  south  Atlantic  and  south 
central  divisions: 

[United  States  census.] 


State. 


Year. 


Delaware..  1890 
Delaware..  1880 
Delaware..  1870 


1860 
1850 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1880 


Delaware. . 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland..  1850 
Virginia...  1890 
Virginia...  1880 
Virginia...  1870 
Virginia...  1860 
Virginia...  1850 
W.Virginia  1890 
W.Virginia  1880 
W.  Virginia  1870 
N. Carolina.  1890 
N.Carolina.  18*0 
N.Carolina.  1870 
N.Carol  ina.  18C0 
N.Carolina.  1850 
S.CaroJina. 
S.Carolina. 
S.Carolina. 
S.Carolina. 
S.Carolina. 
Georgia.... 

Georgia  

Georgia  

Georgia  

Georgia  

Florida  

Florida  

Florida.... 

Florida  

Florida .... 
Kentucky.. 
Kentucky..  1880 
Kentucky..  1870 
Kentucky..  1860 
Kentucky..  1850 
Tennessee. 
Tennessee. 
Tennessee. 
Tennessee. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama...  1890 
Alabama...  1880 
Alabama...  1870 
Alabama...  1860 
Alabama...  1850 
Mississippi  1890 
Mississippi  1880 


1890 
1S80 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 
1890 


1890 
1880 
1870 
1860 
1850 


No. 
farms. 

9,381 
8,749 
7,615 
6,658 
6.063 
40,798 
40,517 
fcf.OoO 
25,494 
21,860 
127,600 
118,517 
73,849 
92.605 
77.013 
72,773 
62,674 
39.778 
178,359 
157.609 
93.565 
75.203 
56,963 
115.008 
93,864 
51.889 
33.171 
29.967 
171.071 
138.626 
69.956 
62,003 
51,759 
34,228 
23.438 
10.241 
6,568 
4,304 
179.264 
166.453 
118,422 
90.814 
74.777 
174,412 
165,650 
118.141 
82,368 
72,735 
157.772 
135.864 
67.382 
55.128 
41,964 
144.318 
101,772 


Acres  n^nl  Percent 


Av. 
size. 
113 
125 
138 
151 
158 
121 
126 
167 
190 
212 
150 
167 
246 
336 
340 
142 
163 
214 
127 
142 
212 
316 
369 
115 
143 
233 
488 
541 
147 
188 
338 
430 
441 
107 
141 
232 
445 
371 
119 
129 
,  158 
211 
227 
116 
125 
166 
251 
261 
126 
139 
222 
347 
289 
122 
156 


Acres. 


unim- 
proved, 
1,055.692  27.76 
1,090.245 
1,052,322 
1,004,295 
056,144 
9,452,390 
5,119,831 
4,512.579 
4,835.571 
4,634,350 
19,104,951 
19,835,785 
18,145.911 
31.117,036 
26,152,311 
10.321.326 
10,193,779 
8,528,394 
22,651,896 
22,363,558 
19,535,410 
23.762.969 
20.996,983 
13,184,652 
13,457,613 
12,105,280 
16,195,919 
16,217,700 
25,200,435 
26.043.282 
23,647.941 
26.650.490 
22,821,379 
3,674,486 
3,297.324 
2,373,541 
2,920.228 
1,595,289 
21.412.229 
21.495,240 
18,660.106 
19,163,261 
16,949,748 
20,161,583 
20,666.915 
19,581,214 
20,669,165 
18,984,022 
19,853,000 
18,855,334 
14.961.178 
19,104,545 
12,137,681 
17,572,547 
15,855,462 


1.49 
33.66 
36.57 
39. 26 
31.09 
34.71 
35,42 
37.91 
39.63 
52.23 
57.10 
55.00 
63.24 
60.39 
65.88 
62.80 
69.75 
65.44 
71.02 
73.49 
72.57 
74.02 
60.14 
69.30 
75.13 
71.77 
74.89 
61.97 
68.50 
71.11 
69.75 
72.05 
68.82 
71.26 
68.98 
77.60 
78.12 
44.80 
50.07 
56,57 
60.11 
64.79 
53.56 
58.89 
65.05 
67.12 
72.74 
61.22 
66.19 
66.17 
66.57 
63.46 
61.02 
67.10 


State. 


Tear. 


Mississippi 
Mississippi 
Mississippi 
Louisiana. . 
Louisiana.. 
Louisiana.. 
Louisiana.. 
Louisiana.. 

Texas  

Texas  

Texas  

Texas  

Texas  

Oklahoma.. 
Arkansas. . 
Arkansas. . 
Arkansas. . 
Arkansas. . 
Arkansas. . 


1870 
1860 
1850 
1890 
1880 
1870 
i860 
1850 
1890 
1880 
1870 
18C0 
1850 
1S90 
1890 
1S80 
1870 
1860 
1850 


No. 
farms. 

68,023 
42,840 
33,960 
69,294 
48,292 
28,481 
17,328 
13,422 
228,126 
174, 1S4 
61,125 
42,891 
12,198 
8,826 
124,760 
94,433 
49,424 
39,004 
17.758 


Acres  rp^n1  Percent 

Av-  A?r7i  unim- 
sive.  -a-v,C{>-  proved* 

193  13,121,113  67.92 
15,839,684 
10,490,419 
9,544,219 
8,273.506 
7/025,817 
9,298,576 
4,989,043 
51,406,937 
36,292,219 
18.396,523 
25,344,028 
11,496.3:*" 
1,606,423 
14,891,356 
1-2,061,547 
7,597,296 
9,573,706 
2,598,214 


370 
309 
138 
171 
247 
537 
372 
225 
208 
301 
591 
942 
182 
119 
128 
154 
245 
146 


67.17 
60.45 
66.88 
70.88 
70.89 
68.13 
59.64 
65.14 


89.54 
94.40 
64.91 
63.23 
70.19 
75.52 
79.28 
69.92 


Number  and  acreage  of  farms  and  percent- 
age of  unimproved  land  for  five  decennial 
years. 

(United  States  census.) 


States. 


United  States. 
United  States. 
United  States. 
United  States. 
United  States. 
NorthAtlantic 
NorthAtlantic 
NorthAtlantic 
NorthAtlantic 
NorthAtlantic 
SouthAtlantic 
SouthAtlantic 
SouthAtlantic 
SouthAtlantic 
SouthAtlantic 
North  Central 
North  Central 
North  Central 
North  Central 
North  Central 
South  Central 
South  Central 
South  Central 
South  Central 
South  Central 
Western 
Western 
Western 
Western 
Western 


Number 
farms. 


4.564.041 
4,008.907 
2,059.985 
2.044.077 
1,449.073 
("58.569 
690.139 
001.595 
564.935 
489.754 
749.(500 
644,429 
374,102 
301,940 
248. 196 
1.923.822 
1.097,808 
1,125.078 
772,165 
437,597 
1,080,772 
886.048 
510.998 

370.3  ra 

266,814 
145,87S 
83.723 
48,212 
34,061 
6.712 


Total  area 
acres. 


52532 
4031 


,83538. 


623.218. 
536,081,835 
407.735,041 
407.212,538 
293,560,614 
62,743,5r 
67,985,6- 
62,744,384 
61,081  545 
55.162.835 
100,157,573 
101.419.563 
90,213.055 
106,520,771 
93.401.610 
256,589,994 
206,982,157 
139,215.269 
107,899.590 
62,680,490 
156,448.294 
133,500.223 
99.343,247 
118,992.905 
77,645,466 
47.282,23351 
26,194.252 
16,219,080 
12,717,667 
4.664. 


,61942.62 
46.88 
53.67 
59.94 
61.50 
52 
.77 
34.47 
36.18 
.44 


04.34 
52 
67.24 
67.87 
28.18 
33.89 
43.68 
.52 
57.44 
57.63 
22302.69 
'  68.71 
72.07 
71.62 
.31 
40.57 
04 
71.01 
54 


TENDENCY  OF  THE  DEATH  EATS -WHITE  AND  COIOEED. 


From  statistics  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  taken  from  city  registers  the 
following  five  cities  present  a  fair  average 
of  death  rate  to  population,  white  and  colored; 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Average  for  the  14  years  end- 
ing 1895:  Population— 35,247  whites  and  26,525 
colored.  Deaths— 651  whites  and  904  colored. 
Excess  of  deaths  among:  the  colored  popula- 
tion per  1.000-15.91,  or  86.24  per  cent. 

MemphiSj  Tenn.  Average rfor  the  14  years 
ending  189o:  Population— 33,508  whites  and 
26.934  colored.  Deaths— 638  whites  and  760  col- 
ored. Excess  of  deaths  amons  the  colored 
population  per  1.000—10.24.  or  50.81  per  cent. 

Charleston,  S.C.    Average  for  the  14  years 


ending  1894:  Population— 23,613  whites  and 
30,040  colored.  Deaths— 543  whites  and  1,322 
colored.  Excess  of  deaths  among  the  colored 
population  per  1,000—21.06,  or  92.57  per  cent. 

Richmond,  Va.  Average  for  the  15  years 
ending  1895:  Population— 46,452  whites  and 
31.305  colored.  Deaths— 953  whites  and  1,188  col- 
ored. Excess  of  d3aths  among  the  colored 
population  per  1,000—17.37,  or  84.31  per  cent. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Average  for  the  15  years 
ending  1894:  Population— 340,267  whites  and 
63,156  colored.  Deaths— 7,001  whites  and  2.055 
colored.  Excess  of  deaths  among  the  col- 
ored population  per  1,000—12.01,  or  58.13  per 
cent. 
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THE  ANDREE  BALLOON  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Graf- 
Btrom,  C.  E.,  of  Columbus,  O.,  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Andree.  and  in  receipt  of  late 
letters  from  those  associated  with  him,  for 
the  material  used  in  the  following  notes 
upon  this  daring  undertaking.  As  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  north  pole  by  a  balloon, 
desperate  as  it  is,  is  the  outcome  of  care- 
ful engineering  study,  planned  and  prac- 
tically carried  out  by  engineers,  the  sub- 
ject is  of  interest  to  members  of  that  pro- 
fession. The  tact  that  Andree  was  backed 
in  his  efforts  by  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and 
by  Baron  Dickson,  and  that  his  plans  had 
the  approval  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Science,  are  sufficient  guaranties  that  there 
was  some  chance  of  a  successful  outcome, 
and  that  failure  could  not  be  charged  to 
any  lack  of  intelligent  preparation. 

Soi'ornian  A.  Andree  was  born  in  1854  in 
Grenua,  Sweden.  At  the  age  of  13  he  en- 
tered the  Polytechnic  institute  of  Stock- 
holm, and  then  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  great  machine  shops  of  Motala,  employ- 
ing 5,000  men.  Later  he  traveled  exten- 
sively, visiting  the  Philadelphia  exposition 
in  1876  among  other  places,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Sweden  he  became  master  mechanic 
at  the  Spannhults  shops,  and  in  1880  he 
was  appointed  instructor  in  applied  me- 
chanics at  the  Polytechnic  institute  at 
Stockholm.  In  1882-33  be  was  a  member 
of  the  Swedish  expedition  to  Spitzbergen 
and  spent  a  long  winter  there  in  observing 
atmospheric  electrical  phenomena.  In  1884 
he  was  made  chief  mechanical  examiner  of 
the  Swedish  patent  bureau,  and  still  holds 
that  pos;tion.  From  1886  to  1889  he  was 
also  acting  professor  in  experimental  phys- 
ics at  the  Stockholm  Technical  college. 
In  1892  he  was  selected  by  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Science  to  undertake  a  series 
of  balloon  ascensions  in  their  interest  and 
at  their  cost,  and  he  made  five  trips  in  all, 
one  of  them  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
The  academy  pubLsbed  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations during  these  trips.  Two  years 
ago  he  laid  before  the  academy  his  plans 
for  examining  the  polar  regions  from  a 
balloon.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
pedition at  $35,000,  and  toward  this  sum  the 
king  at  once  subscribed  $8,000,  Baron  Dick- 
son subscribed  another  $8,000,  and  the  late 
A.  Nobel,  the  millionaire  discoverer  and 
manufacturer  of  explosives,  gave  $17,500. 
To  this  sum  Civil  Engineer  Lamm  added 
$1,500. 

With  this  sum  available  Mr.  Andree  went 
to  work.  After  consulting  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  continent,  he  finally  contracted 
with  Mr.  Henri  La  Chambre  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  balloon.  Mr.  La  Chambre 
had  pi3viously  constructed  many  balloons 
and  had  himself  made  about  300  ascensions. 
His  companions  for  the  trip  were  selected 
from  a  number  of  volunteers.  Mr.  Nils 
Strindberg  is  25  years  old,  a  bachelor  of 
science  of  Upsala  university,  ana  he  has 
made  a  special  study  of  atmospherical  and 
electrical  phenomena.  He  is  also  an  expert 
■in  aerial  navigation,  is  trained  in  outdoor 
sports  and  is  an  expert  photographer.  The 
second  companion.  Mr.  Knut  Frankel,  is 
27  vears  old,  graduated  in  1892  as  a  civil 
engineer  at  the  Polytechnic  institute  and 
has  passed  examination  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  Engineers.  He  is  strong  and 
hardy,  a  champion  skater  and  snowshoe 
runner  and  an  experienced  hunter  in  arctic 
lunds.  Mr.  Frankel  will  attend  to  the 
•'bird's-eye  view"  mapping  and  measuring, 


while  Mr.  Strindberg  will  have  charge  of 
the  various  instruments.  Lieut.  Sweden- 
borg,  who  went  to  Dane's  island  as  an  al- 
ternate, and  has  now  returned  to  Sweden, 
is  a  son-in-law  of  the  arctic  explorer  Nor- 
denskjold. 

From  an  illustrated  article  in  Le  Genie 
Civil  the  following  further  notes  are  made 
relating  to  the  transportation  and  inflation 
of  the  balloon  itself  on  Dane's  island.  The 
rtrst  expedition  left  Gothenbourg,  on  June 
7,  1S96,  for  the  pieliminary  work,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  La  Chambre,  the  builder  of 
the  balloon,  a  scientflc  staff  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Stockholm  and  a  corps  of  assist- 
ants selected  entirely  from  the  engineer- 
ing students  of  the  Polytechnic  institute  of 
Stockholm.  After  close  examination  of 
various  points  Mr.  Andree  finally  selected 
the  north  coast  of  Dane's  island  as  a  point  of 
departure.  This  island  lies  just  south  of  Am- 
sterdam island,  off  the  west  coast  of  Spitz- 
bergen and  in  about  latitude  80  degrees 
north  and  longitude  10  degrees  east  from 
Greenwich.  In  a  straight  line  across  the  pole 
the  distance  from  Dane's  island  to  the 
north  coast  of  the  American  or  Asiatic  con- 
tinent is  about  2,112  miles.  The  expedition 
landed  the  case  containing  the  balloon,  the 
hydrogen  gas  generators  and  the  material 
for  erecting  a  scaffolding  in  which  to  in- 
flate the  balloon,  protected  from  wind,  etc. 
This  scaffolding  was  octagonal  in  shape, 
built  in  four  stages,  each  16.4  feet  high, 
held  together  by  bolts.  It  was  surmounted 
by  a  balcony  accessible  by  two  stairways, 
and  was  covered  on  the  outside  by  sheet- 
iron  plates  swung  on  wire  ropes.  The 
hydrogen  gas  generator,  with  a  base  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  iron  filings,  had  a  capacity 
of  60  cubic  meters  per  hour.  The  setting 
up  of  the  plant  was  accompanied  with  many 
difficulties,  as  the  envelope  of  the  balloon 
alone  weighed  3,080  pounds  and  the  net- 
work weighed  990  pounds  more. 

By  July  21,  1896,  all  was  ready  to  inflate 
the  balloon  and  the  gas  generator  was 
started.  But  snow  commenced  to  fall  and 
the  heavy  coating»on  the  balloon  added  to 
the  trouble,  and  finally,  when  the  balloon 
was  partially  inflated  the  pump  used  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  gas 
failed  and  the  supply  of  gas  stopped.  Then, 
too,  the  prevailing  wind  came  from  the 
north  and  northwest  instead  of  from  the 
south,  as  expected.  Under  these  adverse 
conditions,  and  with  a  supply  of  gas  in 
the  balloon  that  it  was  estimated  would 
not  last  more  than  forty  to  fifty  days,  Mr. 
Andree  reluctantly  gave  up  his  first  at- 
tempt, and  on  Aug.  21  the  party  sailed  for 
Sweden  with  all  its  appliances. 

As  described  in  Le  Genie  Civil  the  bal- 
loon itself  was  arranged  as  follows:  The 
balloon  was  of  the  ordinary  form  and  made 
of  exceptionally  good  material,  but  be- 
neath it  wais  suspended  a  closed  car,  lighted 
by  two  lateral  windows  and  covered  with 
canvas.  In  the  middle  of  this  car  was 
a  sort  of  sleeping  apartment,  fitted  with 
reindeer-skin  sleeping  bags.  The  sides  of 
the  car  were  provided  with  compartments 
for  holding  books,  charts,  instruments, 
arms,  ammunition,  toilet  articles  and  cook- 
ing utensils.  This  last  operation  was  per- 
formed by  an  •alcohol  lamp  inclosed  in  a 
cylinder  so  arranged  as  to  be  lowered  about 
33  feet  below  the  can-  through  an  opening 
in  the  bottom.  By  special  mechanism 
connected  by  a  cord  with  the  cnr  a  match 
could  be  struck  and  the  lamp  lighted,  and 
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this  lamp  was  blown  out  through  a  rub- 
ber tube  before  the  apparatus  was  hoisted 
into  the  car  again.  A  mirror,  arranged  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  enabled  the  travel- 
ers to  watch  the  tlame.  In  this  cylinder 
were  also  inclosed  small  vessels  in  which 
any  liquid  could  be  quickly  boiled.  At  a 
distance  of  about  a  meter  from  the  roof 
of  the  car  was  a  circle  mounted  upon  a 
ball  support  so  as  to  maintain  a  horizontal 
position,  and  upon  this  were  arranged  the 
sextants,  theodolite,  barometer,  thermom- 
eter and  the  photographic  apparatus. 

This  car  was  suspended  to  the  balloon 
belt  by  six  cords,  held  out  by  a  cable  in  a 
hexagonal  form,  and  between  the  cable  and 
the  roof  of  the  car  were  six  canvass  pock- 
ets, with  compartments  intended  to  hold 
objects  or  instruments  for  instant  use.  At- 
tached to  the  suspension  belt  of  the  bal- 
loon was  a  fiat  rim,  divided  into  boxes  and 
carrying  four  baskets,  in  which  were 
anchors,  buoys,  cordage  and  other  acces- 
sories. To  an  opening  in  the  rim  was  sus- 
pended a  rope  ladder  attached  to  the  tail 
of  the  balloon  and  leading  to  the  car. 
This  arrangement  permitted  an  insi>ection 
of  the  balloon  by  bull's-eyes  in  the  safety 
valve  and  the  rim  afforded  a  place  of 
refuge  if  for  any  reason  the  car  had  to  be 
abandoned.  To  the  suspension  belt  was  also 
tixed  a  differential  pulley  and  tackle,  to  he 
used  in  manipulating  the  guide  rope, 
whose  action,  combined  with  that  of  sails 
fixed  to  the  belt  by  hempen  cords,  was  ex- 
pected by  Mr.  Andree  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  balloon  in  the  required  direction  and 
in  guiding  it  generally. 

These  guide-ropes  were  made  in  several 
sections,  united  by  screw-unions.  By  the 
aid  of  a  wrench  with  two  beveled  pinions 
it  was  possible  to  turn  the  guide-rope 
around  its  own  axis  and  unscrew  the 
lower  section  if  this  were  caught  between 
blocks  of  ice;  the  rope  would  be  length- 
ened by  again  adding  a  new  section  at  the 
top.  By  an  ingenious  attachment  of  a  pe- 
culiar steel  spring  to  each  joint  the  resist- 
ance to  unscrewing  at  each  joint  was  such 
that  the  bottom  section  always  became  first 
detached  when  the  winch  was  turned. 
These  guide-ropes  were  coated  with  vase- 
line to  render  them  buoyant  and  to  enable 
them  to  glide  easily  over  the  ice.  The 
suspension  belt  of  the  balloon  was  held  up 
by  forty-eight  cords,  and  in  the  intervals 
between  these  were  fastened  sleds,  canoes, 
oars  and  masts,  which  were  to  be  used  in 
case  the  voyagers  had  to  abandon  the  bal- 
loon, and  lastly,  in  canvas  sacks  were  in- 
closed all  manner  of  preserved  food,  choco- 
late, compressed  bread,  concentrated  milk, 
champagne  and  Bordeaux  wines,  alcohol, 
etc.  These  sacks  alone  weighed  2,200 
pounds,  and  served  as  ballast  in  case  of 
need. 

Returning  now  to  our  correspondent,  Mr, 
Grafstrom,  for  information  concerning  the 
actual  departure  of  Mr.  Andree  and  his  two 
companions  this  vear,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing notes:  According  to  Mr.  Andree' s  cal- 
culations his  speed  should  average  sixteen 
to  seventeen  miles  per  hour,  or  400  miles 
per  day.  These  figures  were  arrived  at 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  summer  air 


currents  blowing  over  Norway  toward  the 
north.  At  this  rate  he  would  reach  the  north 
pole  in  about  forty-three  hours  after  the 
stant  and  cross  to  Bering  sea  in  six  days. 
These  air  currents  generally  deviate  to 
the  west,  but  Mr.  Andree  believed  that  he 
could  overcome  this  by  the  use  of  his  sails 
and  guide-ropes,  or  drag-lines,  as  previous 
experiments  had  demonstrated  that  he  could 
thus  sha^e  his  course  27  degrees  to  either 
side  of  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  actual  start  was  made  on  July  11, 
1897,  under  somewhat  hasty  conditions,  ac 
counted  for  by  favorable  winds,  etc.  At  this 
time  the  wind  was  blowing  a  22-mile  gale 
from  south-southwest.  If  this  wind  kept 
up  Mr.  Andree  should  make  the  total  pas- 
sage in  about  four  days,  and,  says  Mr. 
Grafstrom,  he  may  have  descended  about 
July  15  at  some  point  east  of  ISO  degrees 
west  longitude  between  the  Gulf  of  Ana- 
dyr, in  Asia,  and  Mackenzie  bay.  If  so.  he 
would  probably  make  for  Port  Barrow, 
often  touched  at  by  whalers,  or  he  may 
have  met  whaling  shi  j  s  at  some  of  the 
small  islands  north  of  Bering  strait. 

On  the  morning  of  July  11  the  several 
trial  balloons  sent  up  sailed  directly  to 
the  north,  and  Mr.  Andree  determined  to 
start.  It  being  Sunday,  a  short  service 
was  first  held  on  the  deck  of  the  supply 
ship  Svenskund,  and  at  10:30  o'clock  a.  m. 
preparations  were  commenced.  The  bal- 
loon shed  was  partially  torn  down,  the  bal- 
last, supplies,  instruments,  etc.,  were 
packed  away,  and  at  2:15  o'clock  p.  m.  the 
great  balloon,  inflated  with  150,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  was  ready.  Andree,  Frankel 
and  Strindberg  clinibed  into  the  car,  and 
at  2:35  o'clock  p.  m.  the  last  line  was  cut 
and  the  balloon  was  off  on  its  voyage  of 
adventure.  At  the  height  of  200  feet  above 
the  ground  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  drove 
it  across  the  island  and  there  was  some 
danger  of  it  striking  the  high  cliffs,  but 
the  strong  southwestern  breeze  caugiht  it 
in  time  and  sent  it  out  over  the  sea.  It 
was  at  first  pressed  down  so  hard  by  the 
wind  that  for  some  seconds  the  car  dragged 
in  the  water,  but  it  soon  began  to  rise, 
cleared  the  rocks  of  Fogelsang  island  by 
a  few  feet  and  then  settled  down  to  a 
steady  progress  northward  and  vanished 
from  sight  at  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  a 
height  of  about  a  half-mile  above  the  sea. 

After  the  departure  it  was  discovered 
that  three  of  the  drag-lines,  upon  which 
Andree  so  much  depended,  had  been  torn 
loose  and  were  left  upon  the  balloon  shed. 
Their  loss  accounts  for  the  height  to  which 
he  rose  above  the  sea.  It  was  hoped  that 
when  they  were  torn  away  the  manipulat- 
ing gear  of  the  sail  and  roDes  was  not  in- 
jured, as  without  these  he  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  alone,  and  if  this  should  veer 
he  might  drift  past  the  objective  point 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  But  as  the  bal- 
last of  the  car  consisted  largely  of  reserve 
lines  the  lost  lines  were  probably  soon  re- 
placed. Andree  took  with  him  some  carrier 
pigeons,  and  though  there  are  rumors  of  the 
return  of  pigeons,  no  authentic  story  of 
theft*  flight  from  Andree's  balloon  has  been 
received.  The  ultimate  fate  of  these  brave 
men  is  yet  to  be  disclosed— if  it  ever  will 
be  told  at  all.— -Engineering  News. 


HAND  GRENADES. 


Take  chloride  of  calcium,  crude,  20  parts; 
common  salt.  5  parts,  and  water,  75  parts. 
Mix  and  put  in  thin  bottles.  In  case  of  fire 
a  bottle  so  thrown  that  it  will  break  in  or 


very  near  the  fire  will  put  It  out.  This  mix- 
ture is  better  and  cheaper  than  many  of  the 
high-priced  grenades  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
fire  protection. 
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COTTON  STATISTICS. 


WORLD'S  SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COTTON. 


(From  the  Financial  Chronicle.) 


Visible 
and 
invisible 

SUppl // 
beginning 
of  year. 

Crops. 

Total 
actual 
con- 
sumption. 

Balance  of  Year's 
Supply. 

Years. 

United 

Supply 
of  other 
countries. 

Total 

End  op  Yeak. 

Burnt, 

States. 

crop. 

Visible. 

Invisible. 

etc. 

1884-  85  

1885-  86...  . 

1887-  88 

1888-  89!.."!! 
loao-on 

Ba  Us. 
1,550,000 
L,343,0  0 
1,441.000 
1  473  000 
1,291,000 
1,119.000 

Bales. 

0,  loi>,lHHJ 

5.984,000 
5,960,000 
6,400.000 
6,463,000 
6,820.000 

Bales. 
i  one  ^\^^n 

1,680,000 
1.982.000 
1,6-0.000 
1,880.000 
2.061.000 

Bales. 

7.(;64.000 
7,942.000 
8,080.000 
8.843.000 
8.884,000 

Bales. 
6.877,000 
7,490.000 
7.806.000 
8.134.000 
8.420,000 
8,844,000 

Bales. 
984,000 
968.000 
999.000 
772,000 
082,000 
840.000 

Bales. 
259.000 
473,000 
471.000 
519,000 
437,000 
231,000 

Bales. 
72.000 
70,000 
104,000 
128,000 
95.000 
82.000 

Average . 

6,127,000 

.815.000 

7,942.000 

7,929,000 

92.000 

1890-  91  

1891-  92  

181)2-93  

1893-  94  

1894-  95  

1895-  96  

1.077,000 
1,742.000 
2,818,000 
2,258.000 
2,136,000 
3,198.000 

8,137.000 
8.640.(K)() 
6,435.000 
7,136.000 
9,(540,000 
6,912.000 

J.9«K),000 
1.912.0(H) 
2,172.000 
2,196.000 
1,025.000 
1,938.000 

10,127.000 
10.552.000 
8.607.000 
9.332.000 
11,265,000 
8.850,000 

9,382.000 
9.870,000 
9,078.000 
9.324,000 
10,023,000 
10,013.000 

1,315,000 
2.310,000 
1,903,000 
1,800.000 
2.180.000 
1,231,000 

427,000 
508,000 
355,000 
836,000 
1,018,000 
664,000 

80,000 
100.000 
8^.000 

i;30.ooo 

180,000 
140.000 

Average . 

7.817.000 

1.972.000 

9,789,000 

9,532.000 

120,000 

1896-97  

1,895,000 

8,435,000 

1.758,000 

10,193,000 

10,267,000 

940,000 

685.000 

"190!000 

COMMERCIAL  CROP   BY  STATES. 


States. 

1896-97. 
Bales. 

1895-96. 
Bales. 

1894-05. 
Bales. 

1893-94. 
Bales. 

1,019,000 
700,000 
60,000 

1,300.000 
575,000 

1,226,000 
500,000 
800.000 
330.000 

2,248.000 

830,000 
620.000 
48,000 

1,079,000 
430,000 
860.000 
384,000 
664,000 
252,000 

1,990,000 

1,000.000 
850.000 
(50,000 

1,300,000 
600.000 

1,200,000 
465,000 
800.000 

aw.ooo 

3,276,000 

925,000 
625,000 
50.000 

1,125.000 
400,000 
916,000 
425,000 
750,000 
275,000 

2.059.000 

Texas  and  Indian  T 

8,758,000 

7,157,000 

9.901.000 

7,550,000 

WORLD'S  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON. 

(From  the  Financial  Chronicle.) 

Consumption. 
Bales  500  lbs. 

Europe. 

United  States. 

Total 
World. 

Great 
Britain. 

Conti- 
nent. 

Total 
Europe. 

North. 

South. 

Total 
United 
States. 

1884-85  

1886-  87  

1887-  88  

1888-  89  

1889-  90  

2.746,000 
2,902,000 
2,955,000 
3,073,000 
3.016,000 
8,227,000 

2,604,000 
2,772,000 
2,912.000 
3,037,000 
3,256.000 
3,482.000 

5,350.000 
5,674.;000 
5.867,000 
6,110,000 
6,272,000 
6,659,000 

1,286,000 
1.512,000 
1,578,000 
1,624,000 
1,704,000 
1,682,000 

241,000 
310,000 
361,000 
400.000 
444;000 
503,000 

1,527,000 
1,822,000 
1.939.000 
2,024.000 
2,148,000 
2,185,000 

6,877.000 
7,496.000 
7,806,000 
8,134,000 
8,420,000 
8.844,000 

Average  6  years. . 

1890-  91  

1891-  92  

1895-  %  

Average  C  years. . 

1896-  97  

2,936.000 

3,002,000 

5,988.000 

1,564,000 

377.000 

1.941,000 

7,929,000 

3.384. 000 
3,181,000 
2,8^,000 
3,233,000 
3,250,000 
3.276.000 

3.631.000 
3.619,000 
3,661.000 
8,827.000 
4,030.000 
4,165,000 

7.015.000 
6.800,000 
6,527,000 
7.060.000 
7,280.000 
7,441.000 

1,810,000 
1,944,000 
1,872,000 
1,593,000 
1,940,000 
1,711,000 

557,000 
632,000 
679,000 
671,000 
803,000 
861,000 

2,367,000 
2.576.500 
2.551.000 
2,264,000 
2,743,000 
2,572.000 

9,332,000 
9,376,000 
9.078,000 
9,324,000 
10,023,000 
10.013,000 

3,198.000 

3,822,000 

7.020,000 

1.812,000 

700.000 

2,512.000 

9.532,000 

3,265,000 

4.204,000 

7,529,000 

1,776,000 

962.000 

2,738,000 

10.2iu.000 

COTTON  STATISTICS. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


(From  the  Financial  Chronicle.) 


States. 

S5  g 
1* 

NUMBER  OF 

ij| 

Consumption. 

Spindl:s. 

Looms. 

Bales. 

Average 
weight. 

Pounds- 

11 

147 
61 

67 

loo, 497 
852.221 
994,740 
677,825 

4, 426 
19, 164 
28, 144 
19, 041 

16 
20 
19 
15 

3d, <67 
257,615 
320,038 
225, 506 

469  92 
459! 84 
464.84 
475.68 

17  977  x.tf\ 

123,059,275 
148,767,042 
108, 167,531 

Alabama  ..  

Arkansas  

3i 

y 

3 
4 
1 

*>(; 

"3 
9 

212,088 
70,8S2 
58  952 
29,' J  60 
3,  (XX) 
95,836 
11,752 
57.5^2 

8.921 
2,099 
1  534 
'844 
60 
2,344 
358 
988 

16 
18 
13 
14 
16 
20 
16 

72,069 
18,957 
15  335 
12] 090 
677 
29,915 
3,151 
22,862 

474.30 
481.08 
483  67 
511.44 
480.35 
474.78 
479.82 
481.03 

34,182,672 
9,119,867 
7,417,021 
6,183,276 
325,197 

14,203.122 
1,511,905 

10,756,911 

Total,  1896-97  

375 

3, 197, 5  Jo 

82,878 
70,010 

KM 

1,024,482 

469.48 

480,971,335 

2.770.2M 

17 

915,810 

470.12 

430, 543,  £30 

Total,  1894-95  

Total,  1898-94  

332 

2,379,281 

55.390 

16l4 

853,352 

470.74 

401,706,255 

821 

2,167.242 

52, 195 

15.8 

723,829 

463.84 

335,o09,957 

Total,  1892-93  

314 

293 

2,082,197 

46,2*97 

15  7-16 

733,701 

462.93 

339,650,657 

Total,  1891-92   

1,938,524 

40.608 

UH 

681,471 

463.56 

315,903,286 

Census  total,  1879-80  

161 

561,360 

12,329 

13 

188, 748 

464 

87,610,889 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 


Spindles. 

1896-97. 

1895-9(3. 

1894-95. 

1893-94. 

1892-93. 

1891-92. 

North  

South  

Total  

13,900.000 
3,456,587 

13,800,0C0 
3,011,196 

13.700,000 
2, 433,248 

13,550,000 
2,291,064 

13,475,000 
2,  h  ,6, 023 

13,275,000 
2,002,869 

17,356,537 

16,811,196 

16,133,248 

15,841,064 

15,641,023 

15,277,869 

COTTON  GOODS  EXPORTS  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Exports  of  Cotton 
Maxufactures. 

Year  Ended  June  30. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

Colored  goods  Yards 

Uncolored  goods  Value 

Total  exported  Value 

83,409,411 
$4t770,221 
230,123,603 
$12,511,389 
3,756,058 

58,747,729 
$3,419,158 
166,391,639 
$9,539,199 
3.879,039 

58,467,743 
$3,444. 539 
125,790,318 
$7,034,678- 
3,310,593 

61,538,458 
$3,854,935 
124,349,278 
$7,639,851 
2,845,897 

43,016,108 
$2,802,462 
100,776.006 
$6,306,022 
2,700,871 

$2 1,087,668 

$16,837,896 

$13,789,810 

$14,340,683 

$11,809,355 

GREAT   BRITAIN'S  COTTON  GOODS   EXPORTS   FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


Exports  of  Cotton 
Manufactures 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

Yarns. 
Pounds. 

Piece 
goods. 
Yards. 

Total 
pounds. 

Yarns. 
Pounds. 

Piece 
goods. 
Yards. 

Total 
pounds. 

1st  quarter— October-December.. . 
3d  quarter— April-June  

67,191 

65,959 
66.097 
*68,000 

1,248,371 
1,244.752 
1,088,845 
1,365,000 

311.247 
310,608 
280,015 
328.000 

68,389 
68,066 
68.8i0 
68,279 

1.270.047 
1.332,433 
1,226,470 
1.413,124 

319.485 
329,076 
308,316 
341,382 

Total  exports  

267,247 

4.916.968 

1,229,870 

273.574 

5,243.074 

1.298,259 

♦Estimated  for  the  quarter  on  the  July  movement. 
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PRICE  OF  COTTON  BY  MONTHS. 

With  the  corresponding  price  of  staple  cotton  goods.   [Latham,  Alexander  &  Co.] 


First  day 
of 

back  month. 


Sept.  1  . . 
Oct.  1  ... 
Nov.  1 ... 
Dec.  1.... 
Jan.  1 — 
Feb.L... 
Marcn  1 . 
April  1 . . 
May  1 . .. 
June  1  .. 
July  1... 
Aug.  1... 
Sept.  1 


1896-07. 


S3 

c  5 


Cts 
7  13-16 

8 

7  13-16 
7  5-16 

6  15-16 

7  1-16 

6  15-16 

m 
m 
m 
m 

7  7-16 


Cts. 


Cts. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

®4 
4^ 

4^2 


Cts. 
2. 50 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.50 
2.50 
2.62 
2.56 
2.56 
2.44 
2.50 
2.50 
2.62 


1895-96. 


£2 

©  S3 


Cts. 

m 

ft* 

7^5-16 

7V£ 

7  13-16 

7% 

7/8l-16 
7  1-16 
7  13-16 


SS1 

CS  ©s 


Cts. 
5 

bVo 

&% 

bH 

b% 

blA 

5 

5 

m 

4^ 
5 


Cts. 
3.06 
3.12 
3.31 
3.19 
3.00 
2.75 
2.75 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.44 
2.44 
2.50 


1894-95. 


lino 

i 

|1 

Is 

aster 
gham 

©2 

il 

©  e3 

e  ©» 

.§© 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

8  7-16 

6 

5H 

2.88 

5  13-16 

g 

5l4 

2  88 

5  5-16 

5% 

5l4 

2*.  75 

5% 

5?4 

5^ 

2.75 

bH 

5M 

blA 

2.68 

5  3-16 

5H 

5 

2.57 

5^ 

5 

5 

2.50 

6 

b% 

5 

2.50 

5^ 

5 

2.87 

6  13-16 

5^ 

5* 

2.81 

611-16 

5^ 

5* 

2.81 

6  11-16 

bhz 
6 

5* 

2.88 

7M 

5* 

2.06 

Note.— Sheetings.— Agents'  prices  (for  Atlantic  A)  are  given.  Printing  cloths  are  manu- 
facturers' net  prices.  Discount  on  standard  sheetings  is  almost  invariably  5  per  cent.  For 
Lancaster  ginghams  the  prices  in  the  season  of  1896-07  were  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent. 

*Owing  to  a  prolonged  strike  at  the  Lancaster  mills  these  ginghams  were  hardly  repre- 
sentative of  the  market.  The  Amoskeag,  a  corresponding  fabric,  abvanced  to  b\ic. 

COTTON  MILLS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

(From  the  annual  report  of  Henry  G.  Hester,  secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  cotton  exchange.) 


As  a  whole  there  is  cause  for  satis- 
faction at  the  general  results  of  the  year's 
showing.  In  face  of  two  successive  seasons 
of  trade  depression  and  uncertainty  the  cot- 
ton spindles  of  the  south  have  increased  in 
round  numbers  675,000,  or,  say,  21  per  cent, 
while  the  aggregate  of  the  bales  consumed  is 
greater  by  180,000,  equal  to  25  per  cent,  and 
the  tendency  is  toward  a  further  material 
increase  in  the  immediate  future.  No  surer 
or  better  indication  could  be  afforded  of  the 
substantial  basis  of  the  industry. 

Its  progress  during  the  last  eight  years  is 
shown  at  a  glance  as  follows: 

<—Gonsumytion—. 

Year.  Bales.  Increase. 

1889-  90   546,894  65,719 

1890-  91   604,661  57,767 

1891-  92   686,080  81,419 

1892-  93   743,848  57,768 

1893-  94   718,515  *25,333 

1894-  95   862,838  144,323 

1895-  90   904,701  41,863 

1896-  97  1,042,671  137.970 

Net  increase  in  eight  years,  561,493  bales. 
♦Decrease. 

The  record  for  the  last  year  does  not  indi- 
cate so  great  an  impetus  in  the  building  of 
new  mills,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainties incident  to  a  national  election 
year   emphasized    by   possibilities    of  the 

fravest  moment  to  the  material  interests  of 
be  entire  country. 

The  roster  of  mills  and  spindles  shows: 

MILLS. 

Total  number  of  mills  last  year   475 

Crossed  out  and  merged  into  other 

concerns   8 

Burned   4 


Now  and  uncompleted  mill??  nddod  to 
list   


4—  12 
4G3 
19 


Total   number   of   cotton    mills  In 
souUa   


Last  year  the  number  of  mills  added  was 
55.  The  record  of  cotton  spindles  in  the 
south  shows: 

RECORD  OF  COTTON  SPINDLES, 

This  year.  Last  year. 

Total  in  operation  3,419,663  2,956,396 

Idle    143,148  162,542 

New,  not  completed   289,180  574,300 

Grand  totals  3,851,991  3,693,238 

Showing  an  increase  of  spindles,  old,  idle 
and  not  complete,  over  last  year  of  158,753. 
and  a  gain  of  spindles  at  work  during  more 
or  less  of  the  last  year  of  463,267. 

As  indicated  by  the  tables  annexed  the 
total  consumption  in  all  the  mills  (old  and 
new)  for  the  year  was  1,042,671  bales,  against 
904,701  for  the  season  of  1895-96,  and  862,838 
for  that  of  1894-95,  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  137,970  bales,  and  over  the  year  before  of 
179.833  bales.  The  changes  in  each  state,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  were  as  follows: 

Gain 


States.  Bales. 
South  Carolina.  72,945 

Tennessee   *1,333 

Texas    1,231 

Virginia    1,828 

Totals   140,894 

Total  net  gain.. 137,970 


Gain. 

States.  Bales 

Alabama    9,578 

Arkansas  '.  *1,591 

Georgia   18,973 

Kentucky    4,286 

Louisiana    2,623 

Mississippi    866 

Missouri    1,713 

North  Carolina. 26, 851 
♦Loss,  2,924  bales. 

The  decrease  in  the  average  consumption 
per  spindle  in  mills  in  operation  has  been 
2  51-100  pounds,  due  to  fewer,  working  hours 
by  some  and  partial  stoppage  by  others  of 
the  mills  (luring  part  of  the  season.  As 
staled  above,  change  to  finer  numlKMS  and 
slim!  ■uppllei  of  cotton  toward  the  close  0/ 
the  .your  hud  eonao  eil'eot.  but  In  reality  ac« 
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counted  for  but  little.  The  comparisons  for 
the  last  five  years  are  as  annexed: 

AVEKAGE  PER  SPINDLE  BY  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 

Pounds  Pounds 
per  spindle.  per  spindle. 

1896-97  140.16    1893-94  147.60 

1895-96  142.67    1892-93  160.30 

1894-95  164.45    1891-92  160.60 

Present  conditions  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  mills  closed  down  en- 
tirely in  August,  1897: 

Stdtks.  Mills.  Spindles. 

Alabama    5  20.040 

Arkansas  

Georgia    5  20,092 

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Mississippi   

Missouri   

North  Carolina   *12  47,042 

South  Carolina    2  12,904 

Tennessee    5  13,504 

Texas   

Virginia    2  18,369 


Total  closed  temporarily...  31  131,951 
Total  closed  last  year   52  252,486 

*Two  mills,  with  12,480  spindles,  stopped 
to  put  in  new  machinery 

Thus,  out  of  414  mills  in  operation  during 
the  season  but  thirty-one  have  stopped  for 
the  present,  the  spindles  they  contain 
amounting  to  less  than  4  per  cent  of  those  in 
action.  The  stoppages  above  only  allude  to 
mills  that  have  been  in  operation  during  the 
year,  and  not  to  the  forty  idle  mills  with 
143,148  spindles  given  in  the  table  below, 
which  have  remained  closed  during  the  en- 
tire twelve  months. 

As  a  general  thing  the  weights  of  bales 
consumed  by  the  mills  have  been  lighter, 
the  average  for  all  mills  showing  6  53-100 
pounds  per  bale  less  than  last  year.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  southern  mill 
weights  are  given  net— that  is,  exclusive  of 
bagging  and  ties. 

SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  1896-97. 

In  New,  not 

operation.  coin- 
Total.  Old.New.Idle.pl  td. 

Alabama   *39     32  ..  4  3 

Arkansas                            3      1  ..  2 

Georgia                             81     73  1  5  2 

Kentucky  12     10  1  1 

Louisiana                          5      2  ..  3 

Mississippi                       11      9  . .  2 

Missouri                             5      3  ..  2 

North  Carolina  177   157  4  5  11 

South  Carolina                 95     77  2  5  11 

Tennessee                       31     25  ..  6 

Texas                                9      3  ..  5  1 

Virginia                           14     12  2 

Totals  482   404     10   |40  28 

Last  year  475   361     25     28  61 

♦Includes  one  mill  counted  in  Georgia  last 
year. 

tNot  including  mills  temporarily  stopped 
for  repairs,  etc. 

SPINDLES. 

In  opera-         *Neiv,  not 
ti  m.  corn- 
States.         Total.       fold.       Idle,  pleted. 
Alabama  ..    327,476      240.856     14,220  72.400 

Arkansas  .       9,000         3,000  6,000   

Georgia   ...    704,753      663,039     19,714  22,000 

Kentucky..     65,024  64,736   

Louisiana..     62,400       55,800  6.600   

Mississippi.     71,132       63,832  7,300   

Missouri   ..     23,868        12,504  11,364   

N.  Carolina  969,337  900,453  9,440  55.780 
S.  Carolina. 1,250, 324  1,055.824  15.000  132,000 
Tennessee..  158,536     136,024  22,512   


In  opera-  *New,  ton 
tion.  corn- 
States.        Total.       fold  Idle,  pleted. 

Texas                70,958       32,960  $30,998  7,0§0 

Virginia    ..    130,183  133,983   

Totals  .3,851,991  3,363,011  143,148  289,180 
Last  year.. 3, 693, 238  2,752,336  162,542  574,300 
Y'r  before. .3, 177, 310   2,413,151   134,670  558,516 

New  Spindles— Kentucky,  288;  North  Caro- 
lina, 3,664;  South  Carolina,  47,500  (just  start- 
ing up);  Virginia,  5,200  (just  starting  up). 
Total,  56,652.  Last  year,  204,060.  Year,  be- 
fore, 70,973. 

♦Includes  spindles  added  to  old  mills,  less 
spindles  thrown  out  during  year. 

tlncludes  spindles  being  added  to  old 
mills,  as  well  as  those  in  new  concerns. 

JNeaiiy  all  practically  useless. 

SOUTHERN  COTTON  CONSUMPTION. 

Year  ended  Aug.  31. 
(Actual  figures  reported  by  the  mills.) 

fSpinr 

States.  *Mills.  fL'ms.  dies. 

Alabama    32     4,660  240,856 

Arkansas    1         60  3,000 

Georgia    74    16,584  663,039 

Kentucky    11     2,103  65,024 

Louisiana    2     1,534  55,800 

Mississippi    9     1,990  63,832 

Missouri    3       280  12,504 

North  Carolina   161   21,436  904,117 

South  Carolina   79   33,146  1,103,324 

Tennessee    25     3,528  136,024 

Texas    3        992  32,960 

Virginia    14     4,764  139,183 

Totals                            414  91,137  3,419,663 

 Bales — > 

States.  1897.  1896. 

Alabama    84,578  75,000 

Arkansas    826  2,417 

Georgia    226,717  207,744 

Kentucky    24,421  20,135 

Louisiana    16,378  13,755 

Mississippi    17,642  16^,776 

Missouri    3,152  1,439 

North  Carolina    258,923  232,072 

South    Carolina   327,643  254,698 

Tennessee    30,584  31,917 

Texas   12,700  11,469 

Virginia    39,107  37,279 

Totals   1,042,671  904,701 

Less    consumed    and  taken 

from  southern  seaports  and 

included  in  port  receipts..  54,289  41,066 
New    consumption    to  be 

added  to  crop   988,382  863,635 

♦Mills  in  operation  only;  for  total  in  south 
see  other  table. 

f Employed  in  mills  in  operation;  for  total 
spindles  in  south  see  other  table. 

The  following  table  shows  the  consumption 
of  southern  mills  during  the  last  two  years, 
in  pounds  of  lint  cotton  and  the  average 
net  weight  per  bale: 

'—Pounds  (Unt)-^ 
States.  This  year.  Last  year. 

Alabama    40,158,326  34,553,212 

Arkansas    394,575  1,172.930 

Georgia   104,689,240  9S.561.032 

Kentucky    11,997,501  9,901,824 

Louisiana    7.667,356  6.433.607 

Mississippi    8.2S1.167  7,733.992 

Missouri    1,494.378  705,240 

North   Carolina  116.734.679  105.864,419 

South    Carolina  14S,  994,350  11S.215.557 

Tennessee    14.701,201  15.222.824 

Texas    6.453, 9S0  5.758.475 

Virginia    17.747.760  17.668.373 

Totals   479.314,513  421,793;485 
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VISIBLE  BUPPLY  OP  WHEAT  AND  CORW. 


- — Aucrage  weights — . 

This  year.  Last  year. 

States.                          *PerbaU.  *Perbale. 

Alabama                         474.81  480.57 

Arkansas                              477.69  485.23 

Georgia                                461.76  467.47 

Kentucky                             491.28  491.77 

Louisiana                            468.15  467.73 

Mississippi                            469.40  461.02 

Missouri                                 474.11  490.00 

North  Carolina                   450.84  456.17 


, — Average  weights — > 
This  year.  Last  year. 
States.  *  Per  bale.  *Perbale. 

South  Carolina   454.75  464.14 

Tennessee    4S0.68  476.95 

Texas    508.19  502.08 

Virginia    453.81  473.95 


Totals    459.60  466.22 

♦Exclusive  of  bagging  and  ties. 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  "WHEAT  AND  CORN. 


(According  to  Cincinnati  Price  Current. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  WHEAT  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MO  N'T  H. 

1897.  1S96.  1S95.  1S94.  1893.  1892.  1S91. 


January  54.051.000  00,1)58,000  88,501,000  80.228,000  81,2.38.000  45,908,000  25,478,000 

February   40,501.000  00,734.000  84. 005.000  8o.204.o<»0  81,487,000  43,118,000  23,592,000 

March   43,797,0oO  04. 080, 000  70. 470.000  77,257,000  70. 403.000  41,111,000  22,920,000 

April   39,023.000  01.048.000  74.3,08.000  71.458.000  77,054,000  41,030,000  22,704,000 

May   34,412,000  55,510,000  05,770,000  00,583,000  75.027, (WO  37.930,000  20,980,000 

-Tune  20.897.000  50,340.000  52.229,000  59,394,000  70.159,000  29,522,000  17.493,000 

July   18.794,000  47,800,000  44,501,000  54,057,000  02,310.000  24,202,000  13,590,000 

August   17,814,000  40,734,000  39,229,000  57.144.000  50,349.000  23.992.000  10,708,000 

September   15.473.000  45.574,000  35.438,000  00,949.000  50.881,000  30.200,000  19,124,000 

October   21,104.000  48,715,000  40,708,000  71.413,000  00.528,000  47,901,000  20,802,000 

November   20,974,000  58,080.000  50.480.000  78,100.000  09.327,000  01,094,000  30,232,000 

December   58,914,000  03,903,000  85,159,000  78,091,000  72,580,000  43,205,000 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  CORN  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH. 

1897.  1S96.           1895.            1894.            1893.            1892.  1891. 

January  19,852,000  5,817,000    9,030.000   8,322,000  11,454,000   7,081,000  2,508,000 

February  21.938,000  11,976.000  12.654,000  14,400,000  12.534,000    7,380,000  2,010,000 

March   20,408,000  13,930,000  12,909,000  18,172,000  15,093.000  10,385,000  2,707,000 

April   25,152.000  10,300.000  13,407,000  18,538,000  15,315,000  11,508,000  2,988,000 

May   10,997.000  11,319,000  11,107,000  13,114,000  11,539,000   5.950,000  3,125,000 

June   .12,494,000  8.905,000  10,703,000   7,495,000    5.027,000    3,724,000  5,153,000 

July   10.913,000  8.700,000    9,000,000    0,441.000    8,075,000   7,844,000  3,850,000 

August   15,677.000  10,752,000    5.207,000   3,973,000   8,020,000    7,004,000  3,874,000 

September   27,873.000  13.904.000    5.407,000   3,151,000   5,540,000    8,471.000  5,011,000 

October  37,048,000  13,218,000    5,451.000   4,305,000   8,071,000  10.945,000  8,887,000 

November  45,958,000  19.340,000    4,805,000   2,759,000   9,174,000  13.290,000  2,972,000 

December   18,228,000    5,517,000  4,860,000   7,104,000  10,720,000  2,626,000 


UNITED  STATES  WHEAT  STATISTICS. 


Compilation  by  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  from  official  data,  showing:  the  annual  har- 
vested area  of  wheat,  average  yield  in  measured  bushels  per  acre,  total  production,  estimated 
farm  price  in  December,  and  exports  for  years  ended  June  30,  together  with  range  of  cash 
prices  of  No.  2  spring  wheat  at  Chicago  in  December  and  May  of  each  crop  year: 


1881-  82. 

1882-  83. 

1883-  84. 

1884-  85. 

1885-  80. 
1880-87. 

1887-  88. 

1888-  89 . 

1889-  90. 

1890-  91 . 

1891-  92. 

1892-  93. 

1893-  94. 

1894-  95. 

1895-  90. 

1896-  97. 


Acres 
harvested. 
.37,709,000 
.37,007,000 
.30,393,000 
.39,470,000 
.34,189,000 
.30,800,000 
.37,042,000 
.37,330,000 
.38,124,000 
.36,087,000 
.39,917,000 
.38,554,000 
.34,629,000 
.34,882,000 
.34,047,000 
.34.018,000 


Yield  per 
acre. 
10.2 
13.0 
11.6 
13.0 
10.4 
12.4 
12.1 
11.1 
12.9 
11.1 
15.3 
13.4 
11.4 
13.2 
13.7 
12.4 


Production, 

bushels. 
353,280,000 
504.185,000 
421,080.000 
512,704,000 
357,112,000 
457.218,000 
456;.329,000 
415,868,000 
4!»o,  51 50, 000 
300,262,000 
0 11, 7 80, 000 
515,040,000 
300,132,000 
400. 2(57,000 
4(i7,103,000 
427,684,000 


Farm 
price. 
119.3 
88.4 
91.0 
05.0 
77.0 
08.7 
08.1 
87.3 
09.8 
83.8 
83.9 
02.4 
53.9 
49.1 
50.9 
72.0 


Chi co no  price, 
December. 
124%®129 
91VS@  9434 
94%®  9914 
09%@  70% 
82%@  89 
75%®  79y2 
75%®  791/4 
90%@105y2 
70"  ,6/  80y2 
87  V2®  93 
89%®  9314 
G9M>®  73 

:o<N®  04i/2 

52-W  63% 
53%®  64% 

74%®  &sya 
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DEEP  WATERWAYS— GREAT  Li 

(By  L.  E.  Cooley  of  1 
In  September,  1894,  an  international  con- 
vention was  called  at  Toronto,  Out.,  to 
consider  the  opening  up  of  deep-water  com 
munieation  between  the  greTIt  lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  An  International  Deep 
Waterways  association  was  formed,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  a  convention  of  spe- 
cialists in  trade  and  transportation  was  held 
at  Cleveland  in  Seotember,  1S95.  At  both 
conventions  the  Hon.  O.  A.  Rowland  of 
Toronto  was  made  international  president  of 
the  association,  Lyman  E.  Cooley  of  Chicago, 
American  vice-president,  and  James  Fisher 
of  Winnipeg,  Canadian  vice-president.  The 
association  has  also  a  president  for  each 
state  and  province  of  the  territory  specially 
interested. 

The  action  of  both  conventions  was  in  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  and  in 
harmony  with  its  provisions,  by  which  any 
waterway  which  may  be  constructed  be- 
tween the  great  lakes  and  the  seaboard, 
whether  on  American  or  Canadian  soil,  is 
made  international  In  character  and  is  avail- 
able on  equal  terms  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
The  conventions  went  further  and  declared 
heartily  in  favor  of  an  international  court  of 
arbitration,  with  special  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  any  difficulties  that  might 
arise  in  the  use  of  the  present  and  contem- 
plated waterways.  The  spirit  of  this  dec- 
laration has  since  been  covered  in  the  treaty 
of  arbitration  negotiated  by  Mr.  Olney  and 
submitted  to  the  senate  by  President  Cleve- 
land. 

Meantime  the  efforts  of  the  association  had 
resulted  in  the  following  Item  in  the  sundry 
civil  bill  of  March  2,  1896: 

"Resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  congress  assembled,  That  the  president  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  to  appoint 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  joint 
resolution  three  persons,  who  shall  have 
power  to  meet  and  confer  with  any  similar 
committee  which  may  be  appointed  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  who  shall  make  in- 
quiry and  report  whether  it  is  feasible  to 
build  such  canals  as  shall  enable  vessels  en- 
gaged in  ocean  commerce  to  pass  to  and  fro 
between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  with  an  adequate  and  controllable 
supply  of  water  for  continual  use,  wThere 
such  canals  can  be  most  conveniently  located 
and  the  probable  cost  of  the  same,  with  esti- 
mates in  detail;  and  if  any  part  of  the  same 
should  be  built  in  the  territory  of  Canada 
what  regulations  or  treaty  arrangements 
will  be  necessary  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  to  preserve  the  free  use 
of  such  canals  to  the  people  of  this  country 
at  all  times;  and  all  necessary  facts  and 
considerations  relating  to  the  construction 
and  use  of  deep-water  channels  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

"The  persons  so  appointed  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  in  any  form,  but  they  shall 
be  paid  their  actual  traveling  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  not  exceeding  in  all 
$10,000,  for  which  purpose  the  said  sum  of 
$10,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  hereby  appropriated.  The  president 
may,  in  his  discretion,  detail  as  one  of  such 
persons  an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy 
or  of  the  army." 

On  Nov.  4  following  the  president  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  James  B.  An- 
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|  gell,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.;  John  E.  Russell, 
Leicester,  Mass.,  and  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  as  the  commission. 

The  Canadian  government  took  identical 
action  by  an  order  in  council,  and  appointed 
as  its  commission  O.  A.  Howland,  Toronto; 
Thomas  Keefer,  Ottawa,  and  Thomas  Mor- 
ris, Colean  Landing. 

The  commissions  held  several  joint  meet- 
ings and  assigned  the  respective  lines  oi 
inquiry.  The  report  of  the  American  com- 
mission was  submitted  to  congress  on  Jan. 
18,  1897,  by  the  president  in  a  special  letter 
of  commendation  and  was  followed  by  an 
;  appropriation  of  $150,000  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  engineers  to  make  the 
examination  and  surveys  recommended. 

The  report  of  the  Canadian  commission 
was  submitted  under  date  of  June  17,  1897, 
and  is  largely  supplemental  to  the  American 
report  and  referring  to  the  same  collection 
of  data.  The  position  of  the  Canadian  com- 
mission and  the  policy  commended  to  its 
government  is  one  that  shall  be  responsive 
to  the  American  initiative. 

The  American  report  does  not  attempt  to 
reach  final  conclusions,  as  the  funds  were 
ridiculously  inadequate  to  this  end;  but  it 
presents  for  the  first  time  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  physical  conditions 
and  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  determines 
that  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  is  en- 
tirely feasible,  and  narrows  the  matter  down 
to  a  definite  line  of  special  inquiry  and  sur- 
veys, so  that  the  board  of  engineers  has  only 
to  make  the  special  studies  called  for.  The 
subject  dealt  with  is  of  such  transcendent 
importance  and  promises  such  a  revolution 
in  transportation  conditions  that  an  extend- 
ed review  is  justified. 

The  commerce  of  fhe  great  lakes  has  now 
reached  such  proportions  that  the  number  of 
steam  vessels  of  over  1,000  tons  exceeds  that 
of  the  same  class  owned  on  both  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  seaboard.  The  number  of 
tons  carried  one  mile  is  nearly  one-third  of 
that  of  all  the  railways  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  one  item  of  iron  ore  some  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  product  of  the  country  is  car- 
ried on  these  waters.  Industrial  necessities 
and  the  longer  water  hauls  as  compared  to 
the  rail  have  brought  about  a  revolution  in 
the  method  of  handling  freight  at  terminals, 
especially  in  ore  and  coal,  until  the  cost  of 
carriage  has  been  reduced  on  some  lines  be- 
low that  of  ocean  service.  The  recent  deep- 
ening of  the  intermediate  channels  gives 
low-water  depths  of  eighteen  feet  in  place 
of  the  former  draft  of  fourteen  feet  and  an 
ordinary  depth  of  twenty  feet  in  place  of 
sixteen  feet.  The  recent  fleet  built  to  util- 
ize this  improvement  can  carry  a  cargo  of 
some  6,000  tons,  and  a  steamer  with  two 
barge  consorts  has  been  launched  capable  of 
taking  with  one  crew  and  in  one  tow  20,000 
tons  of  ore  or  coal. 

These  results  have  so  far  accentuated  the 
advantages  of  water  carriage  that  ore  can 
be  taken  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Erie 
points,  nearly  1,000  miles,  at  50  cents  per 
ton  and  coal  returned  at  25  to  40  cents,  while 
the  rate  quoted  on  Mr.  Carnegie's  special 
double-track  railway,  with  100-pound  rails 
and  50-ton  cars,  for  mineral  traffic  between 
Conneaut  and  the  Pittsburg  district  is  50 
cents  and  over  for  a  haul  of  about  one-tenth. 
Grain  cargoes  to  Buffalo,  which  have  aver- 
aged about  1  1-3  cents  per  bushel,  have  not 
yet  come  down  in  proportion,  but  will  drop 
to  about  two-thirds,  or  to  %  to  1  cent  per 
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bushel,  and  cargoes  have  been  carried  inside 
of  1  cent. 

The  maximum  lake  trip  from  Chicago  and 
Duluth  to  Buffalo  is  now  930  and  1,000  miles 
respectively.  At  Buffalo  the  charge  for 
transshipment  on  east-bound  business  has 
been  frequently  greater  (on  grain)  than  the 
carriage  by  vessel.  Charging  to  the  terminal 
everything  which  legitimately  pertains  to 
the  transfer,  the  cost  for  shipping  grain  to 
Liverpool  for  several  years  past  has  aver- 


aged as  follows: 

Cents  %)er 
bushel. 

Lake  rate  for  930  miles   1.37 

Buffalo  transfer   1.36 

Erie  canal  rate,  500  miles   3.18 

New  York  transfer  (depending  on  stor- 
age 1.6s  or  more 

Ocean  rate  for  3,500  miles   4.57 

Total,  Chicago  to  Liverpool  ..12.16 


The  combined  lake  and  ocean  rate  is  5.94 
cents,  as  against  a  charge  of  6.22  cents 
across  the  state  of  New  York  with  its  two 
terminals.  A  reduction  of  lake  rates  due  to 
the  larger  vessels  will  increase  the  discrep- 
ancy, while  the  improvement  of  the  Erie 
canal  now  under  way,  and  a  reform  in  trans- 
fer charges;  will  decrease  the  charge  across 
New  York  state.  Still,  the  substantial  fact 
remains  that  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  sea- 
board the  charge  has  been  and  is  likely  to 
continue  greater  than  the  free  water  car- 
riage for  ten  times  the  distance. 

In  further  illustration  may  be  cited  the 
grain  rate  to  Montreal  by  lake  vessel  to  Og- 
densburg  or  Prescott  and  thence  by  barge  to 
Montreal.  After  taking  out  canal  and  trans- 
fer charges  it  is  found  that  the  lake  rate  for 
1,160  miles  is  less  than  the  barge  rate  for  120 
miles  between  Prescott  and  Montreal,  and 
only  about  one-third  the  total  through  rate. 

The  consideration  of  such  facts  makes  ap- 
parent the  enormous  advantage  of  moving 
freight  in  large  cargoes  without  breaking 
bulk.  With  a  suitable  waterway  develop- 
ment it  is  estimated  that  a  vessel  could 
make  the  round  trip  between  Chicago  and 
Montreal  in  50  per  cent  more  time  than  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Buffalo  and  that  the 
freight  rate  ought  not  to  be  over  50  per  cent 
greater  to  Montreal  than  to  Buffalo.  Again, 
the  round-trip  time  by  the  Champlain  route 
to  New  York  should  not  exceed  the  Buffalo 
time  over  80  to  90  per  cent,  or  the  New  York 
rate  will  be  less  than  double  the  lake  rate 
to  Buffalo.  With  the  new  type  of  vessel 
and  Buffalo  rate  of  %  to  1  cent  the  New 
York  rate  will  be  inside  of  Vfa  to  2  cents, 
as  against  the  prevailing  rate  of  5.9  cents 
by  lake  and  canal.  The  Mohawk  route  may 
give  still  more  favorable  results.  The  Mon- 
treal rate  should  be  1%  to  \xk  cents  under 
the  new  conditions. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  probable 
rates  to  the  seaboard  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  present  transfer  charge  to  ocean 
vessels,  so  there  is  a  large  margin  to  induce 
a  type  of  vessel  that  shall  be  adapted  to 
both  lake  and  ocean  navigation,  that  may 
carry  cargoes  unbroken  for  foreign  delivery. 
Considering  this  class  of  facts  induced  Com- 
missioner Russell  to  predict  that  with  the 
early  exhaustion  of  high-grade  Spanish  Bes- 
semer ores  Lake  Superior 'ores  could  be 
profitably  shipped  for  foreign  delivery,  and 
as  if  almost  in  fulfillment  an  agent  of  a 
Belgian  firm  has  asked  a  Chicago  firm  to 
quote  a  price,  so  that  this  may  not  be  im- 
possible even  on  the  completion  of  the  Ca- 
nadian system  of  canals  in  1899,  which  will 
then  permit  the  passage  of  a  steel  vessel 


with  a  cargo  of  2,000  tons.  Mr.  Russell  is 
further  of  opinion  that  the  methods  of  han- 
dling lake  freights  at  terminals,  if  carried 
into  the  ocean  business,  will  revolutionize 
the  ocean  carrying  trade  and  that  the  pio- 
neers in  these  methods  will  reap  the  fruits 
wherever  they  have  the  opportunity  to  enter 
the  field. 

The  commissions  conclude  that  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent  is  to  be  expected  rela- 
tively the  largest  future  development  and 
that  the  economic  conditions  will  demand 
the  largest  type  of  carrier  found  useful  in 
any  trade  in  the  world,  and  they  recom- 
mend the  development  of  water  routes  ade- 
quate to  vessels  of  a  draft  of  not  less  than 
28  feet.  They  assume  a  type  of  vessel  with 
a  draft  of  27  feet,  a  beam  (outside)  of  60 
feet  and  a  length  of  540  feet  and  capable  of 
carrying  a  cargo  of  11,000  to  15,000  net  tons, 
according  to  model  and  speed. 

They  assume  a  second  type,  adapted  te 
the  present  interlake  and  to  the  coasting 
trade,  of  a  draft  of  20*4  feet,  a  breadth  of 
45  feet  and  a  length  of  405  feet,  with  a  cargo 
capacity  of  4,800  to  6,400  net  tons.  They  rec- 
ommend that  works  be  projected  on  the 
larger  basis  and  so  built,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  may,  without  prejudice,  be  developed 
progressively. 

A  t  ier  an  examination  of  all  the  routes 
that  have  been  suggested  and  advocated  by 
diverse  interests  they  conclude  that  the 
most  eligible  route  for  deep-water  naviga- 
tion, starting  from  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior at  Duluth-Superior,  and  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago,  is  by  the  sev- 
eral lakes  and  their  intermediate  channels 
and  by  the  proposed  Niagara  ship  canal 
(Niagara  river  at  Tonawanda  to  Lake  On- 
tario at  Olcott)  to  Lake  Ontario;  thence  the 
Canadian  seaboard  may  be  reached  through 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  American  sea- 
board via  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Hudson  river,  or  by  the  Os- 
wego-Oneida-Mohawk  valley  and  the  Hud- 
son river,  the  decision  between  the  two  lat- 
ter lines  to  be  reached  on  comprehensive 
surveys  and  matured  projects.  The  Ottawa 
route  from  Georgian  bay  via  the  Ottawa 
river,  the  Hurontano  route  from  Georgian 
bay  via  Lake  Simcoe  to  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  direct  route  from  Lake  Erie  through 
Western  New  York  along  the  Erie  canal  are 
not  considered  available. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
domestic  movement  to  and  from  that  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  betwTeen  Norfolk 
and  Portland  vastly  exceeds  the  foreign 
movement  and  that  a  St.  Lawrence  route 
would  be  of  little  utility  in  this  trade  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  that  must  be  doubled 
by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  per- 
force a  route  to  the  American  seaboard  is  a 
necessity  and  that  its  only  available  outlet 
is  by  the  Hudson  river. 

Independent  of  seaboard  considerations  the 
utility  of  uniting  Lake  Superior  to  the  upper 
lakes  is  conceived  to  have  the  same  justifi- 
cation as  the  opening:  of  Lake  Superior, 
which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  developing 
traffic.  The  same  argument  carries  the 
union  to  Lake  Champlain.  which  lies  at  the 
back  door  of  New  England  and  is  favorably 
situated  for  a  distributive  traffic  and  for  re- 
turn cargoes  of  package  freight,  iron  ore 
and  building  stone.  Thus  would  be  united 
the  six  great  lakes,  bordering  immediately 
nine  states. 

To  obtain  thirty  feet  of  water  between 
Chicago  and  Buffalo  involves  forty-three 
miles  of  deepened  channels,  or  about  the 
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same  amount  of  work  as  has  already  been 
carried  out  in  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, by  which  ocean  navigation  has  been 
extended  160  miles  from  Quebec  to  Montreal. 
The  deepening  of  the  tidal  Hudson  so  as  to 
carry  ocean  navigation  involves  less  work, 
over  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles. 

The  report  gives  the  relative  amount  of 
canal,  artificial  channel  and  deepened  chan- 
nel by  the  three  routes  now  under  advise- 
ment and  concludes  that  there  are  no  diffi- 
culties beyond  the  magnitude  of  the  works 
that  are  not  within  the  resources  of  engi- 
neering of  methods  approved  by  experiment. 
It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  large 
extent  of  restricted  channel  makes  expedi- 
ent a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject of  ship  resistance,  to  the  end  that  canal 
prisms  and  other  works  may  be  planned  so 
as  to  avoid  the  trouble  heretofore  met  in 
the  navigation  of  such  channels  and  the  as- 
sumption so  often  made  that  vessels  capa- 
ble of  ocean  navigation  will  not  use  such 
water  routes. 

The  report  presents  an  elaborate  set  of 
maps  and  profiles  of  all  routes  for  connect- 
ing the  several  lakes  and  uniting  the  same 
with  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  also  takes  up  in  great  detail  the  hydrol- 
ogy of  the  lake  basin  and  presents  for  the 
first  time  all  the  known  data  in  regard  to 
lake  fluctuations,  area  of  lake  surfaces  and 
watersheds,  elevations  of  the  lake  system 
and  also  the  effect  of  gales  on  lake  vessels. 
It  also  gives  an  original  collection  of  data 
in  regard  to  the  ice  season,  covering  the  ter- 
ritory from  Cairo  to  Hudson's  bay  and  from 
the  Yellowstone  to  the  Atlantic,  from  whicn 


important  deductions  are  made  respecting 
the  effect  of  ice  on'^nie  vessel  routes. 

Several  important  topics,  as  outflow  of 
the  lakes  and  its  variations  with  rain- 
fall, ship  resistance  in  restricted  channels 
and  the  purely  commercial  questions  are  not 
treated  at  length,  although  the  necessity  is 
pointed  out.  Lack  of  resources  and  time  re- 
quires that  these  be  deferred.  The  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  final  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions are,  however,  so  complete  and  so  ex- 
plicit that  congress  has  made  them  part  of 
the  instructions  to  the  board  of  engineers 
recently  appointed. 

The  commission  estimates  an  expenditure 
of  $600,000  as  required  to  complete  the  sub- 
ject, $250,000  to  be  devoted  to  a  systematic 
measurement  of  the  lake  outflow  and  to  kin- 
dred matters,  and  $350,000  to  examinations, 
surveys  and  investigations  leading  quickly 
to  a  final  project.  Of  this  $150,000  has  been 
appropriated  as  recommended  for  the  first 
year. 

Both  commissions  in  the  spirit  of  the  law 
of  their  creation  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject-matter without  international  bias  and 
ignoring  the  boundary  line,  considering  that 
the  facts  should  be  clearly  set  forth  and  that 
the  political  aspects  of  the  problem  were  the 
proper  province  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  two  countries,  after  these  facts  had  been 
ascertained  and  digested. 

The  qusetion  of  a  water  route  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  seaboard  was 
not  considered  within  the  province  of  the 
inquiry  at  this  time. 

The  report  is  H.  R.  Doc.  No.  192,  LIVth 
cong.  2d  Ses.,  and  contains  twenty-eight 
plates. 
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The  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
report  of  the  United  States  deep-waterways 
commission,  shows  the  average  dates  when 
rivers,  streams,  lakes  and  canals  are  closed 
by  ice  and  the  average  dates  of  opening: 

Days 

Location.  Closinq.  Opening.  closed. 

Amoskeag,  N.  H  Nov.  28   March  19  111 

Albany,  N.  Y  Dec.  15   March  20  95 

Alpena,   Mich  Dec.  19   April  6  108 

Bismarck,  N,  D  Nov.  25   March  31  126 

Brainerd,  Minn  Nov.  20   April  17  149 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  Dec.  12   April  6  118 

Cairo,  111.  (Mississippi 

river)   Jan.  9    Feb.  5  27 

Cairo.  111.  (Ohio  river). Jan.  26   Feb.  3  8 

Campbellton,  N.  B  Dec.  6     Mav  1  146 

Cape  Vincent.  N.  Y  Dec.  20   April  20  111 

Charleston,  W.  Va  Jan.  20  Jan.  28  8 

Charlottetown,  Prince 

I    Edward  Island  Dec.  23   April  15  113 

.Cheboygan  lighthouse, 

I    Michigan   Dec.  17   April  11  115 

Cherry   island  light- 

I    house,  Quebec  Nov.  30   April  27  148 

Chicago,  111  Jan.  7     Feb.  27  51 

Cincinnati,  O  Jan.  15   Jan.  25  10 

Cleveland,    O  Dec.  23   March  23  90 

Collingswood,  Ont  Dec.  2     April  25  144 

Davenport,  Iowa  Dec.  12   March  19  97 

Des    Moines  rapids, 

Iowa   Jan.  3     Feb.  20  48 

Detroit  river,  Mich  Dec.  17   March  20  93 

Duboistown,  Pa  Dec.  30   Feb.  12  44 

Dubuque,  Iowa  Nov.  26    March  21  115 

Duluth,  Minn  Dec.  6     April  24  139 

Erie,  Pa  Dec.  21   April  8  108 

Escanaba,  Mich  Dec.  6     April  20  135 

Fort  Benton,  Mont.... Jan.  3    Feb.  27  55 


Location.  Closing. 

Fort  Buford,  N.  D  Nov. 

Fort  Custer,  Mont.. -  Dec. 

Fort     Gratiot  light- 
house, Michigan  Dec. 

Goderich,   Ont  Dec. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D  Nov. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.. Feb. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. Nov. 

Grand  Traverse,  Mich. Dec. 

Green  Bay,  Wis  Dec. 

Hartford,  Conn  Dec. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo  Jan. 

Kansas  City,  Mo  Jan. 

Keokuk,   Iowa  jan. 

Kingston,  Ont  Jan. 

LaCrosse,  Wis  Dec. 

Lake  Champlain,  Vt...Jan. 

Lake  Pepin. Minnesota. Nov. 

Leavenworth,   Kas  Jan. 

Louisville,  Ky  

Mackinaw  City,  Mich. Dec. 

Marquette,   Mich  Nov. 

Menominee,  M'ch  Dec. 

Milwaukee,  Wis  Feb. 

Montreal,  Que  Dec. 

Morris,   111  Jan. 

Nebraska  Citv,  Neb... Dec. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y  Dec. 

Omaha,  Neb  Dec. 

Oshkosh,  Wis  Nov. 

Oswego,  N.  Y  Dec. 

Ottawa,  Ont  Nov. 

Peoria,   111  Dec. 

Pictou,  N.  S  Dec. 

Pierre,  S.  D  Nov. 

Pittsburg,  Pa  Jan. 

Point  Pleasant,  W.Va.Jan. 


Days 

Opening.  closed. 
13  April  13  151 
9     March  18  99 

19  April  6  108 
4  April  16  133 
8  April  15  158 
4  Feb.  18  14 
29  March  22  113 
103 
130 
90 
22 


21  April  3 

6  April  15 
12  March  12 
11  Feb.  2 
5  Feb.  12 

5  Feb.  25 

2  April  8 

5  March  26 

26  April  1 

25  April  12 

7  Feb.  18 


31  April  15 

28  May  3 

28  April  14 

24  March  10 

13  April  20 
6  March  10 

14  Feb.  27 
•15  April  10 
14  March  16 
22  April  14 
17  April  14 

26  April  25 
17  Feb.  21 

25  April  12 
28  March  30 

27  Jan.  29 
6  Jan.  18 


111 
64 
138 
42 
12 
105 
156 
107 
14 
128 
63 
75 
116 
92 
143 
108 
150 
66 
108 
122 
2 
13 
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Location.  Closing. 

Port  Huron,  Mich  Dec. 

Quebec,  Que  Dec. 

Quincy,  111  Doc. 

Rochester,  N.  Y  Dec. 

Rock  Island,  111  Dec. 

St.  Paul,  Minn  Nov. 

Sandusky  bay,  Mich.. Doc. 

Sarnia.  Out  Dec. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.Dec. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  Dec, 

St.  Clair  flats,  Mich.. .Dec. 
St.  Croix  river,  Wis... Nov. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  Dec. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Dec. 

St.  Mary's  falls.  Mich.Dec. 

St.  Vincent,  Minn  Nov. 

Straits  of  Mackinaw, 

Michigan   Jan. 

Sydney,  N.  S  Jan. 

Terre  Haute.  Ind  Dec. 

Arsenal,  Central  park, 

New  York  city  Jan. 


Days 

Opening.  closed. 

11  April  4  114 

4  April  21  138 
13  Feb.  27  76 

9  April  5  117 
28  March  14  76 
21  April  13  143 

19  March  22  93 
24  March  28  94 
2  April  30  149 
17  March  17  90 
15  April  4  110 

20  April  9  140 
19  Feb.  19  62 
19  Jan.  20  32 
2  April  27  140 

10  April  18  159 

9  April  17  98 

13  April  22  99 

14  Feb.  16  64 

5  Feb.  15  41 


Location.  Closing. 

Toledo,  O  Dec. 

Toronto,  Ont  Dec. 

Turners  Falls,  Mass.. Dec. 

Whitehall.  N.  Y  Dec. 

Windsor,  Ont  Dec. 

Winnipeg,   Man  Nov. 

Yankton,  S.  D  Dec. 

Zauesville,  O  Fan. 

CANALS. 

Beauharnais,  Quebec. .Dec. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio.. Nov. 

Champlain,  N.  Y  Dec. 

Delaware  and  Hudson, 

New  York  Dec. 

Erie,  New  York  Dec. 

Illinois  and  Michigan, 

Illinois   Nov. 

La  chine  Ontario  Dec. 

Portage    Lake  Ship, 

Michigan   Nov. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.Dec. 
Wellanl,  Ontario  Dec. 


Days 

Opening,  closed. 

10  April  1  112 

19  March  21  92 

9  March  16  97 

17  April  11  115 

16  Feb.  26  72 

8  April  21  164 

7  March  21  104 

3  Feb.  25  53 

3  April  28  146 

28  April  30  153 

23  March  18  85 

5  April  7  123 

5  April  27  143 


24  April  1 
2     April  30 


128 
149 


27  May  1  155 
3  April  25  143 
10   April  17  128 


THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  names  of  these  are  derived  from  Sax- 
on idolatry.  The  Saxons  had  seven  deities 
more  particularly  adored  than  the  rest— 
namely,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Tuisco.  Woden, 
Thor,  Friga  and  Seater.  Sunday,  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  was  called  by  them  Sun- 
andaeg;  his  idol  represented  the  bust  of  a 
man,  with  the  face  darting  bright  rays,  hold- 
ing a  wheel  before  his  breast,  indicative  of 
the  circuit  of  the  golden  orb  around  our 
sphere.  Monday  was  dedicated  to  the  moon, 
and  was  represented  by  a  female  on  a  ped- 
estal, with  a  very  singular  dress  and  two 
long  ears.  Tuesday  was  consecrated  to 
Tuisco,  a  German  hero,  sire  of  the  Germans, 
Scythians  and  Saxons.  He  was  represented 
as  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a  long,  white 
beard,  a  scepter  in  his  hand  and  the  skin  of 
a  white  bear  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 
Wednesday  was  consecrated  to  Woden,  or 
Odin,  a  supreme  god  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, father  of  the  gods— god  of  war,  of 
Mars.  He  was  represented  as  a  warrior  in 
a  bold  martial  attitude,  clad  in  armor,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  broad,  crooked  sword 
and  a  shield  in  his  left.  Thursday  was 
consecrated  to  Thor,  eldest  son  of  Woden, 


who  was  the  Roman  Jupiter.  He  was  be- 
lieved to  govern  the  air,  preside  over  light- 
ning and  thunder,  direct  the  wind,  rain  and 
seasons.  He  was  represented  as  sitting  on 
a  splendid  throne,  with  a  crown  of  gold 
adorned  with  twelve  glittering  stars  and  a 
scepter  in  his  right  hand.  Friday,  or  Friga, 
Hertha  or  Edith,  was  the  mother  of  the 
gods  and  wife  of  Woden.  She  was  the  god- 
dess of  love  and  pleasure,  and  was  portrayed 
as  a  female  with  a  naked  sword  in  her  right 
hand  and  bow  in  her  left  hand,  implying 
that  in  extreme  cases  women  should  fight 
as  well  as  men.  Saturday,  or  Seater,  is  the 
same  as  the  Roman  Saturnus.  He  was  repre- 
sented on  a  pedestal,  standing  on  the  back 
of  a  prickly  fish  called  a  perch,  his  uead 
bare,  with  a  thin,  meager  face.  In  his  left 
hand  he  held  a  wheel  and  in  his  right  a  pail 
of  water  with  fruits  and  flowers.  The  sharp 
fins  of  the  fish  implied  that  the  worshipers 
of  Seater  should  pass  safely  through  every 
difficulty.  The  wheel  was  emblematic  of 
their  unity  and  freedom  and  the  pail  of 
water  implied  that  he  would  water  the  earth 
and  make  it  more  fruitful. 


THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  PUMP. 


The  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  company 
has  a  pump  named  the  Michigan  which  is  a 
truly  marvelous  piece  of  mechanism.  It  can 
deliver  2,500,.000  gallons  of  water  every  hour 
in  the  twenty-four  without  being  crowded 
to  its  limit  of  capacity,  and  it  will  do  the 
work  with  scarcely  as  much  noise  as  is  made 
by  the  operation  of  an  old-style  sewing  ma- 
chine. Outside  the  doors  of  the  great  build- 
ing which  houses  it  no  sound  is  heard  from 
within,  and  standing  beside  the  monster 
upon  the  brink  of  the  pit  connected  with 
the  lake  from  which  the  water  is  taken  al- 
most the  only  sound  heard  is  the  noise  of 
the  suction,  as  with  every  stroke  more  than 
1,000  gallons  is  lifted.  Briefly,  it  is  a 
triple  expansion  pumping  engine  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  60,000,000  gallons,  standing  nearly 
fifty  feet  in  height  and  requirng  1,500  horse 
power  for  its  operation.  It  has  been  proved 
by  actual  tests  that  the  nominal  capacity 
can  be  easily  maintained  for  an  indefinte 
time  without  injury  or  strain,  and  that 


pushed  to  its  full  capacity  the  pump  could 
handle  approximately  75,000,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours.  The  duty  of 
the  pump  is  to  furnish  water  for  the  great 
stamp  mills  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  com- 
pany, which  has  twenty-two  steam  pumps  in 
continuous  operation,  daily  pulverizing  5,000 
tons  of  conglomerate  rock  into  saud  so  fine 
that  it  can  be  carried  away  by  a  stream  of 
swiftly  running  water.  The  pump  is  housed 
in  a  special  building  near  the  shore  of  Torch 
lake  and  below  the  mills,  and  it  forces  a 
steady  stream  of  water  to  the  upper  portions 
of  the  mill,  where  innumerable  small  jets 
play  upon  the  great  slime  tables  and  jigs. 
Here  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fine  parti- 
cles of  copper  contained  in  the  rock  sepa- 
rate the  mineral  from  worthless  sand,  and 
the  size  and  force  of  the  streams  of  water 
are  so  nicely  regulated  as  to  wash  away  the 
sand  and  yet  carry  away  with  it  the  mini* 
mum  of  copper, 


THE  TORPEDO  BOAT  TURBINIA. 
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THE  TORPEDO  BOAT  TURBINIA . 


"On  the  Relative  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Rotary  and  Reciprocating  Engines  as 
Applied  to  bhip  Propulsion." 

By  the  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Parsons,  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 

London. 


The  advantages  of  a  rotary  motor  for  the 
purpose  of  marine  propulsion  are  manifest 
as  regards  a  direct  application  of  the  force 
of  the  steam  to  the  shaft  to  be  driven,  and 
a  consequent  saving  of  bulk,  weight,  friction 
and  wear.  When  such  a  motor  is  shown  to 
be  economical  in  steam  consumption  and 
that  the  power  delivered  by  the  motor  at  a 
high  speed  of  rotation  can  be  economically 
transformed  into  thrust  power  by  the  screw 
propeller,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  simple  and  easy  to  work,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rotary  motor  becomes  well  estab- 
lished as  a  rival  of  the  reciprocating  engine, 
provided  there  are  no  drawbacks  to  detract 
from  the  advantages  which  it  manifestly 

Possesses.  Up  to  the  present  no  snch  draw- 
acks  have  shown  themselves,  or  seem  likely 
to  do  so. 

The  compound  steam  turbine  consists  of  a 
series  of  steam  turbines  set  one  after  the 
other  on  the  same  axis,  so  that  each  turbine 
takes  steam  from  the  preceding  one  and 
passes  it  on  to  the  succeeding  one.  Each 
turbine  of  the  set  consists  of  a  ring  of  fixed 
blades  called  guides  tixed  to  the  casing,  and 
also  of  a  ring  of  moving  blades  attached  to 
the  shaft.  The  steam  from  the  steam  pipe 
entering  all  round  the  shaft  passes  through 
the  first  set  of  guides,  then  through  the  first 
set  of  moving  blades,  then  through  the  sec- 
ond set  of  guides,  then  through  a  second  set 
of  moving  blades,  and  so  on  through  the 
complete  turbine  motor.  The  blades  are 
carefully  shaped,  as  in  water  turbines,  and 
the  action  of  the  stream  in  each  turbine  of 
the  set  is  similar  to  that  of  water  in  the 
water  turbine. 

Steam  is,  however,  an  expansive  fluid,  and 
though  its  action  in  each  individual  turbine 
Is  approximately  as  if  the  fluid  was  in- 
elastic, yet  a  small  increment  of  volume 
takes  place  at  each  passage  through  the 
blades,  and  the  expansion  going  on  at  some- 
thing like  geometric  ratio  at  each  of  the  nu- 
merous successive  turbines  soon  assumes 
large  proportions.  Ratios  of  expansion  of 
fiftv  up  to  one  hundred  or  even  two  hundred 
fold  are  common  in  one  single  compound 
turbine  of  the  condensing  type;  a  notable 
feature  in  turbine  practice  being  that  high 
expansion  ratios  and  very  large  volumes  can 
be  economically  dealt  with  without  neces- 
sarily increasing  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
engine  to  any  large  extent,  or  what  is  per- 
haps more  important  and  gives  the  turbine 
a  special  advantage  over  ordinary  engines  is 
that  practically  no  increase  in  frictional  re- 
sistances is  incurred  by  arranging  for  the 
extra  expansion,  and  exceptional  economy 
in  steam  is  thereby  realized.  The  high  speed 
of  revolution  diminishes  not  only  the  we'ght 
of  the  engines  themselves  in  proportion  to  a 
given  horse  power,  but  also  of  the  shafting, 
propellers  and  supports,  as  well  as  of  the 
hull.  The  total  weight  of  machinery  in  ves- 
sels of  the  torpedo  boat  or  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyer class  on  the  turbine  svstem  will 
probably  not  exceed  one-third  that  of  or- 
dinary engines  of  the  same  power.  The  con- 
sumption of  steam  on  recent  trials  on  the 
Turbinia  has  been  shown  not  to  exceed  14V? 

{rounds  per  indicated  horse  power  at  full 
oad,  or  considerably  less  than  that  of  simi- 
lar engines  of  the  reciprocating  class,  so 


that  the  size  and  weight  of  the  boilers  and 
also  the  amount  of  coal  carried  can  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  consequently  the 
total  displacement  of  the  vessel  to  be  pro- 
pelled will  be  largely  reduced,  so  that  with 
a  given  horse  power  much  greater  speed 
may  be  attained;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
heavier  cargoes  may  be  carried  with  a  gxven 
consumption  of  coal  per  knot.  To  these  ad- 
vantages must  be  added  that  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  turbines  is  very  much  less 
than  that  occupied  by  ordinary  engines,  thus 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  and 
also  that  the  turbine  machinery  being  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  center  of 
gravity  is  thereby  lowered  and  the  stability 
of  the  vessel  increased.  Also,  owing  to  their 
position— and  even  in  the  Turbinia  with  only 
3  feet  draught— they  "lie  almost  wholly  below 
the  water  line,  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  war  vessels.  The  almost  total 
absence  of  vibration,  owing  to  there  being 
no  reciprocating  parts,  admits  of  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  weight  of  the  hull,  and  in  fast 
vessels  admits  of  a  degree  of  comfort  not 
hitherto  attainable,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
warships  enables  guns  and  torpedoes  to  be 
worked  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Another 
feature  is  that  owing  to  the  reduced  size 
and  weight  of  the  shafts  and  propellers  this 
not  only  facilitates  duplication  and  repair 
and  enables  spare  parts  to  be  carried  on 
board  the  vessel  to  an  extent  not  hitherto 
practicable,  but  also,  owing  to  the  smaller 
diameter  of  the  propellers,  it  admits  of 
screw-propelled  vessels  being  used  for  navi- 
gating shallower  waters. 

To  summarize,  the  merits  of  the  turbine 
system  applied  to  marine  propulsion  appear 
to  be:  (1)  Greatly  increased  speed,  owing 
to  diminution  of  weight  and  smaller  steam 
consumption;  (2)  increased  carrying  power 
of  vessel;  (3)  increased  economy  in  coal  con- 
sumption; (4)  increased  facilities  for  navi- 
gating shallow  waters;  (5)  increased  sta- 
bility of  vessel;  (6)  reduced  weight  of  ma- 
chinery; (7)  reduced  cost  of  attendance  on 
machinery;  (8)  reduced  s:ze  and  weight  of 
screw  propellers  and  shafting;  (9)  absence 
of  vibration;  (10)  lowered  center  of  gravity 
of  machinery  and  reduced  risk  in  time  of 
war. 

The  first  ship  fitted  with  turbine  engines 
has  been  the  Turbinia.  She  is  100  feet  in 
length,  9  feet  beam,  3  feet  draught  amid- 
ships and  44i4  tons  displacement.  She  has 
three  screw  shafts,  each  directly  driven  by 
a  compound  steam  turbine  of  the  parallel 
flow  type.  The  three  turbines  are  in  series, 
and  the  steam  is  expanded — at  full  power — 
from  a  pressure  of  170  pounds  absolute,  at 
which  it  reaches  the  motor,  to  a  pressure  of 
1  pound  absolute,  at  which  it  is  condensed. 
The  shafts  are  slightly  inclined,  and  each 
carries  three  screws,  making  nine  in  all. 
The  screws  have  a  diameter  of  18  inches 
and  when  running  at  full  speed  they  make 
2.200  revolutions  a  minute.  Steam  is  sup- 
plied from  a  water  tube  boiler  and  the 
draught  is  forced  by  a  fan  mounted  on  a 
prolongation  of  the  low-pressure  motor  shaft, 
the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  being 
that  the  draught  is  increased  as  the  demand 
for  steam  increases  and  also  that  the  power 
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to  drive  the  fan  is  obtained  directly  from 
the  main  engines. 

Up  to  the  present  the  maximum  mean 
speed  attained  has  been  32%  knots,  as  the 
mean  of  two  consecutive  runs  on  the  meas- 
ured mile.  These  runs  were  made  after 
about  four  hours'  steaming  at  other  speeds, 
and  the  boat  ou  the  day  of  the  trials  had 
been  fifteen  days  in  the  water.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  on  subsequent  trials,  after  some 
alterations  to  the  steam  pipe,  still  higher 
mean  speeds  will  be  obtained.  As  it  stands, 
however,  the  indicated  horse  power  realized 
Is  2,100  and  the  consumption  of  feed  water 
per  indicated  horse  power  hour  14%  pounds, 
and  the  speed  the  fastest  of  any  vessel  irre- 
spective of  size.  The  weight  of  the  main 
engines  is  3  tons  13  cwt.  Total  weight  of 
machinery,  including  turbines  and  auxiliary 


engines,  condenser  and  boiler,  the  propellers 
and  shafts,  the  tanks  and  the  water  in  boiler 
and  hot  well,  22  tons.  Thus  nearly  100  horse 
power  is  developed  per  ton  of  machinery 
and  nearly  50  horse  power  per  ton  of  dis- 
placement of  boat. 

In  the  Turbinia  the  stresses  on  the  boiler 
and  machinery  are,  as  far  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  board  of  trade  rules,  and  the 
scantlings  of  the  hull  are  heavy  for  a  boat 
of  her  size  and  class.  It  is  believed  that 
when  boats  of  200  feet  in  length  and  upward 
arc  fitted  With  compound  turbine  motors 
speeds  of  35  to  40  knots  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained in  vessels  of  the  destroyer  class,  and 
it  is  also  believed  that  the  turbine  will— in 
a  lesser  degree— enable  higher  speeds  to  be 
realized  in  all  classes  of  passenger  vessels. 


RAILWAY  DISBURSEMENTS. 


The  railways  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sent a  larger  disbursement  of  funds  than 
are  distributed  by  the  government.    In  the 

fmrchase  of  supplies  and  in  the  payment  of 
abor  huge  sums  of  money  are  annually  ex- 
pended, and  as  an  industrial  factor  in  a 
great  and  busy  nation  it  is  confessedly  in 
the  leadership  of  all  others.  Whatever  may 
have  been  foolish  or  iniquitous  in  methods 
of  securing  or  controlling  business  in  monop- 
oly or  competition,  in  squeezing  laboV  for 
dividends,  or  in  alluring  capital  by  a  fraud- 
ulent watering  of  stocks,  the  fact  remains 
as  stated— that  as  an  industrial  factor  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  are  the  great- 
est of  all  labor  employing  agencies.  Fig- 
ures in  evidence  of  this  are  given  by  the 
president  of  the  Erie  railroad  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  The  total 
number  of  railroad  employes  in  the  United 
States  is  placed  at  about  S00.000  and 
the  total  annual  expenditure  at  $725,000,000. 
On  a  basis  of  an  average  of  five  persons  in  a 
family  it  is  estimated  that  some  4,000,000 
persons  are  directly  dependent  on  the  rail- 
road industry  for  their  daily  sustenance. 
About  $250,000,000  per  annum  has  been  ex- 
pended in  late  years  in  what  is  termed 
keeping  railway  property  in  good  repair. 
This  gives  employment  not  only  to  many 
thousands  of  track  laborers  but  to  skilled 
labor  in  rail  mills,  in  locomotive,  car  and 


machine  shops,  and  to  numerous  other  re- 
lated industries.  In  face  of  the  depressed 
conditions  of  business  during  late  years 
about  $70,000,000  per  annum  has  been  ex- 
pended in  roadbeds,  $33,000,000  in  the  pur- 
chase of  rails  and  ties  and  $15,000,000  in  the 
building  of  new  bridges.  Fences  and  sign 
posts  at  crossings  cost  over  $3,500,000  per  an- 
num and  $8,500,000  in  printing  and  advertis- 
ing. The  aggregate  expense  of  the  postal 
service  in  1895  was  $90,544,332,  and  for  the 
same  year  the  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals 
of  locomotives  and  cars  amounted  to  $93,- 
707,989.  In  the  year  1894  the  total  disburse- 
ments aggregated  $1,160,000,000.  In  what  are 
in  business  parlance  "fairly  prosperous 
times"  it  is  estimated  that  this  enormous 
sum  would  round  out  an  annual  total  of 
$1,200,000,000.  It  is  obvious  «rom  these  fig- 
ures that  the  railway  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  vitally  in  touch  with  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  entire  nation 
and  that  as  they  rise  or  fall  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  advances  or  recedes.  What- 
ever may  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  re- 
forms or  in  correction  of  abuses  and  in  im- 
proving the  relationship  of  labor  and  capital 
it  would  be  well  to  remember  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  railway  industries,  in 
their  relation  to  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  the  people.— Age  of  Steel. 


KEROSENE  IN  JAPAN. 


The  production  of  kerosene  oil  in  Japan 
bids  fair  to  become  very  extensive  as  soon 
as  the  present  inadequate  methods  of  de- 
velopment and  working  are  improved. 
United  States  Consul-General  Mclver,  writ- 
ing from  Kenagawa,  Japan,  says: 

The  oil  districts  of  Japan  extend  from 
Hokkaido  to  Akita  on  the  north,  traverse 
the  provinces  of  Echigo  and  Shinano,  and 
reach  the  Totomi  province.  In  Amagase- 
machi,  Mishima  district;  Niitsumachi.  Kam- 
bara  district;  Miyagawamachi,  Kariha  dis- 
trict, and  Urase,  Koshi  district,  in  Echigo 
province,  there  are  a  number  of  companies 
which  have  boring  machinery  used  for  their 
work.  The  number  of  machines  now  in 
course  of  fitting  up  by  the  various  com- 
panies in  Tosan  district  is  fifty-six.  Be- 
sides, twenty-eight  machines  will  have  to 
be  fixed  within  the  year,  making  the  total 
eighty-four.  Hitherto  the  work  has  not  been 
earnestly  undertaken  on  account  of  the  easy 


access  to  the  foreign  oil,  and  the  wells  have 
been  sunk  in  an  unscientific  manner  about 
600  feet,  but  since  1890  American  boring  ma- 
chinery and  its  accessories  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  at  present  oil  is  taken  out  from 
the  depth  of  800  to  2,000  feet.  The  process 
of  refining  has  also  been  greatly  improved, 
so  that  Japanese  oil  is  now  practically  the 
same  in  quality  as  foreign  petroleum.  The 
principal  markets  of  the  Echigo  oil  are  the 
Hokkaido,  Shinano  and  northern  provinces 
in  the  mainland. 

In  1894  the  total  production  of  Japanese 
petroleum  was  658,260,000  gallons,  which  did 
not  supply  the  demand.  The  Japanese  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  fully  awire  of  the  importance 
of  developing  the  native  production  of  pe- 
troleum, and  it  might  be  worth  while  for 
American  manufacturers  of  oil-well  working 
machinery  to  investigate  the  Japanese  oil 
fields  as  a  possible  market  forthtir  products. 
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The  board  of  health  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  requested  the  Franklin  in- 
stitute to  investigate  the  question  of  smoke 
prevention  and  to  offer  practical  sugges- 
tions relating  thereto.  As  a  result  of  the 
request  two  stated  meetings  of  the  in- 
stitute were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
smoke  problem.  At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion a  set  of  resolutions  was  presented 
and  referred  to  the  board  of  managers  for 
action,  two  clauses  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  It  appears  from  testimony  of 
scientists  and  expert  mechanics,  presented 
at  this  meeting  by  in^+ation  of  this  in- 
stitute, that  it  is  v  tieable  to  burn 
bituminous  coal  in  stau»*rary  boilers  and 
furnaces  without  creating  a  smoke  nuisance: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  continuous 
or  frequent  discharge  of  dense  black  smoke 
from  the  combustion  of  bituminous  coal 
is  unnecessary,  and  should  not  be  permitted 
within  the  city  limits. 

The  board  of  managers,  at  its  stated  meet- 
ing on  June  9,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  necessity  of  having 
any  deliverance  by  the  Franklin  institute 
carefully  considered,  the  board  of  managers 
recommends  that  formal  action  be  deferred 
until  every  member  of  the  institute  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
discussion  as  it  will  appear  in  the  journal. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  will  present 
resolutions  covering  the  subject,  with  its 
recommendations,  to  an  early  meeting  of 
the  institute. 

An  appendix  to  the  discussion  published 
In  the  journal  of  the  institute  contains  a 
compilation  of  various  city  ordinances  re- 
garding smoke  prevention.  The  following 
are  some  condensed  abstracts  from  these 
ordinances: 

PITTSBURG. 

Section  1.  On  and  after  Oct.  1,  1895,  the 
emission  of  more  than  20  per  cent  of  black 
or  dark  gray  smoke  from  any  chimney  where 
bituminous  coal  is  used  as  fuel  in  connection 
with  boilers  for  heating  and  power  pur- 
poses shall  be  deemed  a  public  nuisance. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  corporation,  copartnership  or  ind  virtual 
using  any  chimnev  in  connection  with  boil- 
ers within  the  city  limits,  as  provided  in 
Sec.  1,  to  allow  smoke  from  bituminous 
coal  to  be  emitted  therefrom. 

Sec.  3.  Any  corporation,  etc.,  which  shall 
allow  smoke  from  bituminous  coal  to  be 
emitted  from  any  chimney  used  in  connec- 
tion with  boilers  for  over  three  minutes 
duration  at  any  one  time  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  and  all  laws  requiring  the 
abatement  of  nuisances,  forfeit  and  pay 
to  the  city  of  Pittsburg  for  every  such  of- 
fense a  sum  not  less  than  $10. 

In  discussing  this  Pittsburg  ordinance 
Mr.  T.  P.  Roberts  of  Pittsburg  said: 

"This  ordinance  is  almost  as  smoky  and 
obscure  as  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
lates. Sections  1.  2  and  3  conflict  with 
themselves,  and  altogether  it  is  so  illy  con- 
structed that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
there  could  be  any  successful  prosecutions 
under  its  terms.  The  council  of  no  manu- 
facturing city  would  be  wrise  in  entering 
too  boldly  upon  such  a  field  as  this.  If  the 
edict  reads  'Let  there  be  no  smoke'  at 
least  practicable  means  should  be  pointed 
©ut  how  to  maintain  fires  without  its  pro- 


duction. The  lack  of  precision  and  general 
weakness  of  the  ordinance  may,  after  all, 
have  been  for  the  best.  There  has  never 
been  a  desire  to  employ  unduly  oppressive 
measures  against  offenders  in  Pittsburg, 
and  it  has  rather  been  the  policy  of  the 
department  of  public  works,  which  has 
the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance  in  charge, 
to  be  as  lenient  as  possible,  and,  through 
educational  works  and  experiments  at  the 
pumping  stations,  to  demonstrate  that  fuel 
bills  might  be  reduced  by  proper  methods 
of  smoke  consumption.  Thus  it  is  just 
now  that  Pittsburg  is  a  permanent  exposi- 
tion of  smoke-consuming  devices. 

••After  two  years'  experience  a  disposition 
has  at  last  been  manifested  to  take  further 
and  rather  more  stringent  steps  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  more  decided  reform.  It  is 
felt,  however',  that  state  legislation  is 
necessary  before  any  decided  movement  is 
inaugurated;  but  in  what  way  state  laws 
are  to  be  invoked  I  am  not  at  present  in- 
formed." 

CHICAGO. 

The  emission  of  dense  smoke  anywhere 
within  the  city  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  nuisance,  provided  that  chimneys  of 
buildings  used  exclusively  for  private  resi- 
dences "shall  not  be  deemed  within  the  pro- 
vision of  this  ordinance. 

The  owner  or  owners  of  any  boat  or 
locomotive  engine,  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons employed  as  engineer  or  otherwise  in 
the  working  of  the  engine  or  engines  in  said 
boat  or  in  operating  such  locomotive,  and 
the  proprietor,  lessee  or  occupant  of  any 
building,  who  shall  permit  or  allow  dense 
smoke  to  issue  or  be  emitted  from  the 
smokestack  of  any  such  boat  or  locomo- 
tive or  the  chimney  of  any  building  within 
the  corporate  limits,  shall  be  deemed  and 
held  guilty  of  creating  a  nuisance,  and 
shall  for  every  such  offense  be  fined  in  a 
sum  not  less  than  .$5  nor  more  than  $50. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner 
of  health  and  the  superintendent  of  police  to 
cause  this  article  to  be  enforced,  and  to 
make  complaint  against  and  cause  to  be 
prosecuted  all  persons  violating  the  same. 

The  Cincinnati  ordinance  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  Chicago. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

The  emission  of  dense  smoke  from  any 
chimney  anywhere  in  the  city,  or  from  the 
smokestack  of  any  boat,  locomotive  or 
stationary  engine  or  boiler  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  shall  be 
deemed  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  nuisance. 

The  owner,  lessee,  engineer,  fireman  or 
other  person  or  employe  having  charge  or 
control  of  or  operating  any  boat,  locomo- 
tive or  stationary  engine  or  boiler,  manu- 
factory, building  or  premises  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  said  city,  who  shall 
permit  or  cause  dense  smoke  to  issue  from 
any  smokestack  or  chimney  thereof,  or  con- 
nected therewith,  shall  be  deemed  and  held 
guilty  of  creating  a  public  nuisance,  and 
uoon  conviction  thereof  in  the  police  court 
of  said  city  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$50  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  and  every 
such  offense. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  health  of- 
ficer of  the  department  of  police  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  and 
he  shall,  upon  his  own  motion,  or  upon 
the  complaint  or  information  of  any  resi- 
dent of  said  city,  commence  proceedings 
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SIS 


In  the  police  court  against  any  person  for 
violating  any  of  its  provisions  whenever, 
in  the  judgment  of  said  health  officer, 
facts  warrant  such  proceedings. 

The  words  "owner,"  "lessee"  and  "per- 
son" occurring  in  this  ordinance  in  t lie 
singular  number  shall  include  the  plural, 
and  they  shall  each  be  construed  so  as 
to  embrace  corporations  or  partnership  as- 
sociations, as  well  as  natural  persons. 

OIIIO  STATE  ORDINANCE. 

Every  steam  boiler  furnace  used  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  of  the 
first  grade  of  the  first  class  shall  be  so 
constructed  or  altered  or  have  attached 
thereto  such  efficient  smoke  preventives  as 
to  produce  the  most  perfect  combustion 
of  fuel  or  other  material  from  which  smoke 
results,  so  as  to  prevent  the  production 
and  emission  of  smoke  therefrom  so  far 
as  the  same  is  possible.  And  any  person 
who  shall  use  or  allow  the  use  of  any  such 
steam  boiler  furnace  which  shall  not  be 
so  constructed  or  altered  or  shall  fail  to 
keep  such  steam  boiler  furnace  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smoke  and  such  smoke  prevent- 
ives in  good  and  efficient  order  and  opera- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $20  nor  more  than  $50  for  the  first 
offense,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more 
than  $100.  And  no  steam  boiler  furnace 
shall  hereafter  be  constructed  in  any  city 
oi!  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class  except 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  under  the  penalty  of  $50  for  each 
offense. 

Every  person  having  charge  of  the  Ignit- 
ting,  making,  stoking,  feeding  or  attending 
any  such  furnace,  and  any  smoke  prevent- 
ives attached  thereto  in  good  and  efficient 
order  and  use,  shall  see  that  the  least  pos- 
sible smoke  shall  be  produced  and  emitted 
therefrom,  and  any  such  person  who  shall 
fail  or  neglect  shall  be  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $20  nor 
more  than  $50  for  the  first  offense,  and 
not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100  for 
each  subsequent  offense. 

ST.  LOUIS,  mo.,  1S93. 

The  emission  into  the  open  air  of  dense 
black  or  thick  gray  smoke  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  nuisance.  The 
owners,  occupants,  managers  or  agents  of 
any  establishment,  locomotives  or  premises 
from  which  dense  black  or  thick  gray 
smoke  is  emitted  or  discharged  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $10  nor  more  than  $50.  And  each  and 
every  day  wherein  such  smoke  shall  be 
emitted  shall  constitute  a  separate  of- 
fense.   Approved  Feb.  17,  1893. 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  1895. 

The  emission  from  any  chimney  or  smoke- 
stack within  the  city  of  dense  smoke  or 
smoke  containing  soot  or  other  substance 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit  the  de- 
posit of  soot  or  other  substance  on  any 
surface  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  shall  be  deemed  and  is  hereby  declared 
a  public  nuisance. 

Sec.  2.  Any  owner,  agent,  lessee,  man- 
ager of  any  building,  boat,  locomotive  or 
other  structure  in  the  city  of  Detroit  who 
shall  cause  or  permit  dense  smoke  or 
smoke  containing  soot  or  other  substance 
as  above  to  be  emitted  from  such  struc- 
ture or  from  any  other  place,  which  said 
soot  or  other  substance  shall  damage  the 
property  or  injure  the  health  of  any  per- 


son, or  shall  especially  annoy  the  public, 
shall,  on  complaint  of  any  person  so  dam- 
aged or  injured  as  aforesaid,  or  on  com- 
plaint of  any  citizen  or  officer  of  the  city 
in  case  of  special  annoyance,  be  liable  for 
eacb  and  every  such  offense  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100,  or  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  house  of  correction  not 
less  than  Ki  days  nor  more  than  30  days, 
or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court:  Provided,  that 
the  provision  of  this  ordinance  shall  not 
apply  to  buildings  used  exclusively  for 
private  residences  or  to  steamboats. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS, ,  1S9G. 

The  emission  of  dense  smoke  from  the 
smokestack  of  any  boat  or  locomotive  or 
smokestack  anywhere  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  nuisance:  Provided,  that  chimneys  of 
buildings  used  exclusively  for  private  resi- 
dences shall  not  be  deemed  within  the 
provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

The  owner  who  shall  permit  or  allow 
dense  smoke  to  issue  from  any  chimney  or 
smokestack  within  the  said  limits  shall  for 
every  such  offense  be  fined  not  less  than  $5 
nor  more  than  $50,  or  punished  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  house  of  correction  for  not  more 
than  60  days.  Every  day  which  said  nui- 
sance shall  continue  shall  be  deemed  a 
separate  offense. 

Hereafter,  before  approving  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  erection  of  any  busi- 
ness building  or  factory  within  the  limits 
aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  in- 
spector of  buildings  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee to  see  that  proper  provision  is  made 
in  said  plans  and  specifications  to  prevent 
the  emission  of  dense  smoke  from  the  chim- 
ney of  said  building. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner 
of  health  and  the  chief  of  police  to  cause 
Section  2  of  this  ordinance  to  be  enforced, 
and  to  cause  complaint  to  be  made  against 
all  persons  violating  the  'same. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Copy  of  ordinance  submitted  to  councils 
Jan.  1,  1894.    (Never  acted  upon.) 

Section  1.  The  select  and  common  coun- 
cils of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  do  or. 
dain  that  the  bring  and  running  of  loco- 
motive engines  or  the  firing  of  stationary 
or  portable  boilers  emitting  dense  smoke, 
the  result  of  imperfect  combustion  of  soft 
or  bituminous  coal,  anywhere  within  the 
incorporated  city,  shall  be  deemed  and  is 
hereby  declared  a  public  nuisance. 

Sec.  2.  The  owner  or  owners  of  any  loco- 
motive engine,  or  stationary  or  portable  boil- 
er or  otherwise  in  operating  such  a  locomo- 
tive or  stationary  or  portable  boiler,  who 
shall  permit  and  allow  dense  smoke  to  issue 
from  the  smokestack  of  any  such  locomotive 
or  stationary  or  portable  boiler  within  the 
corporate  limits  shall  for  each  offense  be  lia- 
ble to  a  penalty  of  $50. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director 
of  the  department  of  public  safety  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  make 
complaint  and  cause  to  be  prosecuted  all 
persons  violating  the  same. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Section  2.  The  owner  or  owners  of  any  lo- 
comotive eng'ne,  and  the  general  manager, 
superintendent,  yardmaster  or  other  of- 
ficer of  any  railroad  company  having  charge 
or  control  of  the  operation  of  any  locomotive 
engine,  and  the  person  or  persons  employed 
as  engineer  or  fireman  in  operating  such 
locomotive  engine,  who  shall  cause,  permit 
or  allow  dense  smoke  to  issue  or  be  emitted 
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from  the  smokestack  of  any  such  locomotive 
engine  within  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  shall 
be  deemed  and  held  guilty  of  creating  a 
public  nuisance  and  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  ordinance. 

Sec.  3.  The  owner  or  occupant  of  any 
building,  and  the  fireman,  engineer  or  any 
other  person  having  charge  or  control  of 
any  furnace  or  stationary  engine  who  shall 
cause,  permit  or  allow  dense  smoke  to  is- 
sue or  oe  emitted  from  the  smokestack  or 
chimney  connected  with  any  such  furnace 


or  stationary  engine  within  the  o,*v  of 
Minneapolis,  shall  be  deemed  and  held 
guilty  of  creating  a  public  nuisance  and  of 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  persons  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof  before  the  Municipal 
court  of  said  city,  for  every  such  offense  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100,  and 
may  be  imprisoned  until  such  tine  is  paid, 
not  exceeding  90  days. 


INLAND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


The  following  is  from  a  paper  upon  "In- 
land Navigation  in  the  United  States"  pre- 
sented to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
by  Maj.  Smith  S.  Leach,  engineer  corps, 
U.  S.  A.: 

The  length  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  the 
United  States  on  which  some  measure  of 
improvement  has  been  undertaken  exceeds 
26,400  miles.  The  geographical  distribution 
is:  Atlantic  slope,  5,300  miles;  gulf  slope, 
4,200  miles;  Mississippi  basin,  15.100  miles; 
lake  basin,  300  miles,  and  Pacific  slope.  1,500 
miles.  The  great  lakes  have  in  the  United 
States  a  developed  shore  line  of  4,700  miles, 
along  which  are  seventy-six  harbors,  im- 
proved or  artificially  created;  while  the 
bays  and  sounds  of  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
3,600  miles,  and  those  of  the  Pacific,  not  in- 
cluding Alaska,  1,900  miles,  making  a  total 
of  10,200  miles  of  shore  along  which  goods 
might  be  embarked  for  water  transportation. 
Of  the  26,400  miles  of  navigable  rivers  19,500 
miles  have  been  improved  for  open  naviga- 
tion, distributed  as  follows:  Of  3  feet  depth 
or  less,  7,941  miles;  of  4  feet  depth,  3,373 
miles;  of  5  feet  depth,  3,200  miles;  of  6 
and  7  feet  depth,  2,799  miles;  of  8  to  10 
feet  depth,  1,559  miles;  of  11  to  20  feet,  280 
miles,  and  of  more  than  20  feet  depth,  246 
miles. 

Besides  this  open  navigation  projects  have 
been  approved  and  work  completed  or  begun 
for  2,400  miles  of  slack-water  navigation, 
with  locks  and  fixed  or  movable  dams. 
These  projects  will  require  193  locks,  with 
a  total  lift  of  1,850  feet.  Ninety-two  locks 
have  been  constructed  and  are  now  in  op- 
eration, with  a  total  lift  of  S20  feet,  which 
give  1,085  miles  of  navigation  of  4  to  7  feet 
depth. 

There  are  32  miles  of  lateral  canals  in 
operation  to  avoid  rapids  on  the  St.  Mary  s, 
Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers;  and 
on  the  latter  stream  11  miles  more  are  under 


construction.  There  are  also  31  miles  of 
"cutvoff"  canals  in  operation,  providing 
shorter  and  safer  routes;  and  another  canal 
of  this  class,  50  miles  long,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Illinois,  is  under  construction. 
All  these  are  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  are  free.  In  addition,  4,665  miles  of 
canals  have  been  built  by  states  and  cor- 
porations, compj rising  both  of  the  classes 
named,  and  a  third  class  which  may  be 
called  connecting  canals,  uniting  two  sep- 
arate drainage  basins  having  no  natural 
inland  water  communication.  Of  these  2,215 
miles  have  been  abandoned,  leaving  2,450 
miles  in  operation,  with  987  locks  aggregat- 
ing 9,722  feet  lift.  The  canals  in  operation 
average  a  lock  to  2.6  miles.  Uf  those  aban- 
doned, 483  miles  had  502  locks,  and  a  ratio 
of  a  lock  to  the  mile  would  probably  be  a 
fair  average  for  all  of  them. 

The  Erie  canal  has  been  almost  constantly 
in  course  of  enlargement,  first  by  doubling 
its  locks  and  then  by  lengthening  them, 
which  latter  work  is  now  complete  except 
at  the  flights.  Under  a  new  project  of  en- 
largement just  adopted  the  Erie  canal  will 
be  deepened  to  9  feet  and  the  Champlum 
canal  to  7  feet.  Probably  hydraulic  lifts 
will  replace  the  flights  at  Lockport  and 
Cohoes  and  possibly  elsewhere.  Other  im- 
portant projects  in  progress  are  the  Henne- 
pin canal,  connecting  the  Mississippi  at 
Rock  Island  with  the  Illinois  near  LaSalle, 
and  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  which  will 
ultimately  replace  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan canal.  Surveys  are  being  made  by  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  a  modern  canal  across  Ohio.  Surveys 
have  also  been  made  for  a  ship  canal  from 
Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie. 

The  total  expenditure  on  works  of  inland 
navigation  has  exceeded  $450,000,000,  one- 
ninth  of  which  is  represented  by  the  aban- 
doned canals. 


A  FAST  RUN. 


On  Friday,  July  16,  1897,  the  Empire  State 
express  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  railroad  set  a  new  pace  for  approxi- 
mate distances  of  150  miles.  The  train  left 
Syracuse  late,  at  2:24  p.  m.,  and  arrived  in 
Buffalo  at  4:47  p.  m.  The  total  distance  is 
148.8  miles,  and  the  actual  time  between 
points  was  143  minutes.  Deducting  time  for 
one  stop  and  two  reductions  of  speed  at 
Syracuse  and  Newark,  the  running  time  was 
estimated  to  be  137  minutes,  making  an 
average  speed  of  slightly  more  than  1.08 
miles  per  minute  for  the  entire  run. 

The  engine  used  upon  this  run,  No.  903, 
WAS     designed     by     Mr.     William  Bu- 


chanan, superintendent  motive  power 
and  lolling  stock  of  the  New  York 
Central  railroad,  and  was  built  by  the  Sche- 
nectady Locomotive  works  in  February, 
1892.  Her  principal  points  are  here  enumer- 
ated: Cylinders  are  19  by  24  inches,  drivers 
78  inches  in  diameter,  driving  wheel  base 
8  feet  6  inches,  with  a  total  wheel  base  of 
23  feet  11  inches.  The  total  weight  of  126,- 
150  pounds  is  divided  between  driving  wheels 
and  truck  in  the  proportion  of  81,400  pounds 
and  44,750  pounds,  in  the  order  named.  The 
fuel  used  is  soft  coal  and  the  working  steam 
pressure  is  180  pounds. 
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INTERESTING  FACTS. 


INTERESTING  FACTS. 


A  mile  is  320  rods. 
A  mile  is  1,760  yards. 
A  mile  is  5,280  feet. 
A  rod  is  16 ft  feet  or  5%  yards. 
A  pint  of  water  weighs  l  pound. 
A  square  rod  is  272 square  feet. 
An  acre"  contains  160  square  rods. 
A  Square  foot  is  144  square  inches. 
An  acre  contains  43,560  square  feet. 
An  acre  is  about  2U8%  feet  square. 
An  acre  contains  4,840  square  yards. 
A  quarter  section  contains  160  acres. 
A  solid  foot  contains  7*48  solid  pints. 
An  acre  is  8  rods  wide  by  20  rods  long. 
A  square  yard  contains  9  square  feet. 
An  acre  is  10  rods  wide  by  16  rods  long. 
A  solid  foot  contains  1.728  solid  Inches. 
A  pint  of  water  holds  28%  solid  inches. 
A  gallon  of  water  holds  231  solid  inches. 
A  solid  foot  ot  water  weighs  62%  pounds. 
A  barrel  (31%  gallons)  holds  4%  s.»li,l  feet. 
A  struck  bushel  contains  about  V/L  solid 
feet. 

A  section,  or  square  mile,  contains  640 
acres. 

A  bushel  (struck)  contains  2,150  solid 
inches. 

A  gallon  of  milk  weighs  8  pound3  10 
ounces. 

A  "hair's  breadth"  is  one  forty-eighth  of 
an  inch. 

A  bushel  (heaping)  contains  1%  struck 
bushels. 

Space  has  a  temperature  of  200  degrees 
below  zero. 

A  grain  of  magnesia  will  color  50,000,000 
grains  of  water. 

An  inch  of  rainfall  is  equal  to  14,500,000 
gallons  per  square  mile. 

The  average  weight  of  an  American  man 
is  141%  pounds,  of  an  American  woman  124l/2 
pounds. 

Gold  can  be  beaten  1.200  times  thinner 
than  printing  paper;  one  ounce  will  cover 
146  square  feet. 

The  falls  of  Niagara  carry  down  10.000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  equal  to 
3,000,000  horse-power. 

The  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  is  that  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  49,170  feet.  The  Hoosac 
tunnel  is  23,700  feet  in  length. 

The  lowest  temperature  hitherto  attained, 
220  degrees,  is  produced  by  evaporating  in 
vacuo  a  mixture  of  solid  protoxide  of  nitro- 
gen, carbonic  acid  and  carbon  bisulphide. 

The  big  trees  (redwoods)  of  Calaveras 
county,  California,  are  92  in  number,  ten 
being  30  feet  in  diameter.  They  range  in 
height  from  150  to  237  feet,  and  in  age  from 
1,000  to  3,500  years. 

Two  heaping  bushels  of  corn  on  the  cob 
will  make  one  struck  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 
Some  claim  that  1%  bushels  of  ear  will 


make  one  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  corn,  shape  of  ear, 
size  of  cob,  etc. 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  were  the 
Pyramids,  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  the 
hanging  gardens  of  l'.abylon.  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  statue  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  the  mausoleum  of  Artemesia  and 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

A  grain  of  strychnine  will  impart  a  per- 
ceptible flavor  to  1,750,000  grains  of  water, 
and  in  each  of  these  grains  of  water — 
though  containing  but  the  i,750,oooth  of  a 
grain  of  strychnine— the  flavor  of  strychnine 
can  be  distinctly  tasted. 

Sound  Ice  two  inches  thick  will  bear  men 
on  foot;  four  inches  thick  will  bear  men  on 
horseback;  six  inches  thick  will  bear  cattle 
and  teams  with  light  loads;  eight  inches 
thick  will  bear  teams  with  heavy  loads;  ten 
Inches  thick  will  bear  a  pressure  of  1,000 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

The  one-billionth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  silver 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  will  render  milky  a 
solution  of  a  hundred  cubic  inches  of  com- 
mon salt.  The  eye  can  distinctly  see  the 
color  of  a  hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  inch, 
which  would  contain  but  one-trillionth  part 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  silver. 

The  greatest  number  of  deaths  occur  dur- 
ing the  third  quarter  of  the  year  and  the 
smallest  during  the  fourth  quarter.  The 
other  two  quarteis  have  nearly  the  same 
proportion.  Estimates  vary  as  to  the  time 
of  day  when  the  most  deaths  occur,  some 
claiming  the  hours  from  midnight  to  6  a.  m. 
as  the  most  fatal  and  others  from  6  a.  m.  to 
noon.  More  deaths  occur  during  the  first 
half  of  the  day  than  the  last  half. 

A  thread  from  the  web  of  a  certain  species 
of  spider  is  composed  of  four  smaller 
threads,  and  each  of  these  contains  1,000 
still  smaller,  each  coming  from  a  separate 
tube  in  the  spider's  spinning  machine.  It 
would  take  4,000,000,000  of  these  fibers  to 
form  a  thread  the  size  of  a  human  hair,  and, 
each  of  these  fibers  being  composed  of  4,0Q0 
smaller  ones,  one  of  these  smallest  fibers  is 
only  one  sixteen-trillionth  part  the  size  of 
a  human  hair.  A  half  pound  of  full-sized 
thread  would  girt  the  globe. 

The  velocity  of  sound  depends  on  the  elas- 
ticity and  density  of  the  medium;  the  elas- 
ticity acts  like  a  spring  between  the  mole- 
cules of  the  medium:  the  greater  the  density 
the  slower  the  motion,  because  there  are 
more  molecules  to  be  set  in  motion  and 
hence  more  time  is  required.  Warm  air  is 
rarer  than  cold  air,  hence  sound  travels 
more  rapidly  in  warm  air  than  in  cold  air. 
At  the  freezing  point  sound  waves  travel 
1,090  feet  per  second.  A  change  of  1  degree 
varies  the  velocity  about  1  foot  per  second. 


LUMINOUS  PAINT. 


This  useful  paint  may,  it  is  said,  be  made 
by  the  following  simple  method:  Take  oys- 
ter shells  and  clean  them  with  warm  water; 
put  them  into  the  fire  for  half  an  hour;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  take  them  out  and  let 
them  cool.  When  quite  cool  pound  them  fine 
and  take  away  any  gray  parts,  as  they  are 
of  no  use.  Put  the  powder  in  a  crucible  in 
alter»ate  layers  with  flour  and  sulphur.  Put 
on  the  lid  and  cement  with  sand  made  into 
a  stiff  paste  with  beer.  When  dry  put  over 
the  fire  and  bake  for  an  hour.  Wait  until 
quite  cold  before  opening  the  lid.  The  prod- 
act  ought  to  be  white.    Ion  must  separate  ' 


all  gray  parts,  as  they  are  not  luminous. 
Make  a  sifter  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  a  pot,  put  a  piece  of  very  fine  muslin 
very  loosely  across  it,  tie  around  with  a 
string,  put  the  powder  into  the  top  and 
rake  about  until  only  the  coarse  powder  re- 
mains; open  the  pot  and  you  will  find  a  very 
small  powder;  mix  it  into  a  thin  paint  with 
cum  water,  as  twTo  thin  applications  are 
better  than  one  thick  one.  This  will  give  a 
paint  that  will  remain  luminous  far  into  the 
night,  provided  it  is  exposed  to  light  during 
the  day. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  STATEMENT. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  STATEMENT. 

(July  1,  1897.) 

INTEREST-BEARING  DEBT. 


Title  of  loan. 


Funded  loan  of  1907.... 
Refunding  certificates, 

Loan  of  1904  

Loan  of  1925  


Authorizing  act. 


Loan  of  July  12, 1882  July  12, 1882 

Funded  loan  of  1891  July  14.  '70,  &  Jan.20,'71.  j 

July  14,'70,  and  Jan.  20,  '71 
Feb.  20,  18I9. 
Jan.  14, 1S75. 
Jan.  14, 1875, 

Aggregate  of  interest-bearing  debt,  exclusive  of  United  States 
bonds  issued  to  Pacific  raih  oads 


Rate. 


3  per  cent  

±Vo  per  cent.. 
Cont'd@2&... 

4  per  cent — 

4  per  cent  

5  per  cent  

4  per  cent — 


Amount 
issued. 


5305,529,000 

250,000,000 

7-40.901.450 
40,012,750 
100  000.000 
162.315,  J00 


$1,598,758,600 


Total  out- 
standing 
June  30. 1897. 


$25,364,500 
559,640,100 
45,130 
100,000.000 
162,315.400 


$817,365,130 


DEBT  OX  AVHICH  IXTEREST  HAS  CEASED  SIXCE  MATURITY. 


Funded  loan  of  1891,  matured  Sept.  2.  1891   $151,750.00 

Old  debt  matured  at  various  dates  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1861,  and  other  items  of  debt  ma- 
tin ed  at  various  dates  subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 1861   1,195,130.26 


Aggregate  of  debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity  $1,346,880.26 

DEBT  BEAR1XG  XO  IXTEREST. 

United  States  notes— Feb.  25, 1862;  Julv  11, 1862;  March  3,  1863  $346,681,016.00 

Old  demand  notes— July  17,  1861;  Feb.  12,  1862   54,347.50 

National-bank  notes— Redemption  account— July  14, 1890   24,458,637.00 

Fractional  currency— July  17,  1862;  March  3.  1S63;  June  30,  1864,  less  $8,375,934,  esti- 
mated as  lost  or  destroyed,  act  of  June  21, 1879   6,887,702.14 


Aggregate  of  debt  bearing  no  interest  $378,081,702.64 


CERTIFICATES  A XI)  NOTES  ISSUED  ON  DEPOSITS  OF  COIN  AND  LEGAL-TENDER  NOTES  AND 
PURCHASES  OF  SILVER  BULLION. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

In  the 
treasury. 

In  circu- 
lation. 

Amount 
issued. 

Silver  certificates— Feb.  28, 1878;  Aug.  4, 1886;  March  3, 1887  .  .. 
Aggregate  of  certificates  and  treasury  notes  offset  by 

$1,496,250 
17,143.136 
620.000 
30,962  083 

$37,285,919 
358.336,368 
61,130.000 
83,905,197 

$38,782,169 
375,479,504 
61,750,000 
114,867,280 

$50,221,469 

$540,657,484 

$590,878,953 

RECAPITULATION. 

Classification.  June  30, 1897.  May  31,1897 

Interest-bearing  debt.    $847,365,130.00  $847,365,030  00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity   1,346,880.26  1.348,510  26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest   378,081,702.64  378,084,324.14 


Aggregate  of  interest-bearing  and  non-interest-bearing  debt.  $1,226,793,712.90      $1,228,  .97,864  40 
Certificates  and  treasurv  note  s  offset  by  an  equal  amount  of 
cash  in  the  treasury   590,878,953.00         595,535,953  00 


Aggregate  of  debt,  including  certificates  and  treasury  notes.$l,817,672,605.90  $I,S22,333,817.40 

CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY  JULY  1,  1S97. 


Classification. 

(Gold-Coin  $152,529,574.61 

Bars   25,547,082.18 

Silver-Dollars   399,992.540.00 

Subsidiary  coin   16,210,343.58 

Bars   104,591.038.50 

Paper— United  States  notes   98.097,438.00 

Trea3urv  notes  of  1890   30,962.083.00 

Gold  certificates   1,496,250.00 

Silver  certificates.   17,143.136.00 

Certificates  of  deposit,  act  of  June  8,  1872   620,000.00 

K  ational  bunk  notes   5,030,919.16 


$178,076,656.79 
520,793,922.03 


153,349,826.18 
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PUBLIC  DEBT   STATEMENT.— CONTINUED. 

Other— Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid,  awaiting  reimbursement. .  $107,010.31 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency   1,340,652.08 

Deposits  in  national  bank  depositories— general  account   13,621,302.32 

Disbursing  officers'  balances   4.009,089.02  $19,168.953.73 

Aggregate   $871,389,358.76 

Demand  Liabilities. 

Gold  certificate  S   $38,782,169.00 

Silver  certificates   375.479,504.00 

Certificates  of  deposit,  act  of  June  8, 1872    61,750,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890   114,867,280.00 


Fund  for  redemption  of  uncurrent  national  bank  notes   7.721,065.62 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts   2.553,041.87 

Disbursing  officers'  balances   23,681,613.61 

Agency  accounts,  etc   6,417,058.00 

Gold  reserve   $100,()00.000.00 

Net  cash  balance   140,137,626.76 


$590,878,953.00 


40,372,779.00 
240,137.626.76 

Aggregate   $871,389.358.76 

Cash  balance  in  the  treasury  May  31, 1897   230,113,812.87 

Cash  balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1897    240,137,626.76 

Increase  during  the  month   $10,023,813.89 

PACIFIC  RAILROAD  BONDS. 

Bonds  issued  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroads  and  interest  paid  thereon 
by  the  United  States,  and  condition  of  the  sinking  fund,  act  of  May  7. 1878: 


Principal  outstanding  $64,623,512.00 

Interest  accrued  and  not  yet  paid.  1.340.537.80 
Interest  paid  by  United  States  ....  109,178,231.79 
Interest  repaid  by  companies— 

By  transportation  service   28,894.704.67 

By  cash  paym'ts,  5%  net  earnings  1,103,619.75 


Balance  of  interest  paid  by  the 

United  States  $79,179,907.37 

Sinking  fund-Bonds.. $20,536,250.00 
Cash   3.466,764.71 


Total  sinking  fund   24,003,014.71 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  STEAMBOATING. 


The  following  chronological  exposition  of  the  origin,  invention  and  introduction  of  the 
steamboat  and  steamship  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  New  York  Marine  Journal: 


The  first  idea  of  steam  navigation  was 
contained  in  a  patent  obtained  in  England 
by  Hulls  in  1736. 

Fitch  experimented  in  steam  navigation  on 
the  Delaware  river  in  1783-4. 

Oliver  Evans  was  the  next  experimenter 
in  steam  navigation  in  1785-6. 

Ramsey  was  also  an  experimenter  in  Vir- 
ginia in  steam  navigation  in  1787. 

W.  Symington  made  a  trial  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  with  a  small  and  rudely  con- 
structed model  of  a  steamer  in  1789. 

Chancellor  Livingston  built  a  steamer  on 
the  Hudson  in  1797. 

The  first  experiment  in  steamboating  on 
the  Thames,  England,  was  in  1801. 

Mr.  Symington  repeated  his  experiments 
on  the  Thames  with  success  in  1802. 

Fulton  built  the  steamer  the  North  River 
and  made  a  passage  up  the  Hudson  river  to 
Albany  from  New  York  in  thirty-three  hours 
—the  first  steam  navigation  on  record.  The 
engines  were  constructed  by  Boulton  & 
Watts.   The  voyage  was  made  in  1807. 

The  next  steamboat  was  the  Car  of  Nep- 
tune, in  1808. 

Fulton  built  the  Orleans  at  Pittsburg— the 
first  steamer  on  western  rivers.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  made  the  voyage  to  New  Orleans, 
2,000  miles,  in  1811. 

The  Paragon  was  the  next  steamer,  built 
In  New  York  in  1811. 

The  Richmond  was  built  in  New  York  in 
1812. 

The  first  steam  vessel  of  Europe  com- 
menced plying  on  the  Clyde  in  1812. 


The  Vesuvius  was  built  at  Pittsburg  in 

1813. 

Five  steam  vessels  appeared  in 'Scotland  in 

1813. 

The  first  steam  vessel  to  make  a  voyage  up 
the  Thames  was  brought  to  Glasgow  by  a 
Mr.  Dodd  in  1815. 

England  built  her  first  steamer  in  1815. 

The  Savannah,  the  first  steamer  to  cross 
the  ocean,  was  of  350  tons  burden  and  sailed 
for  Liverpool  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  July  15, 
1819. 

The  first  steamer  in  Ireland  was  in  1820. 

Capt.  Johnson  was  paid  £10,000,  or  $50,000, 
for  making  the  first  steam  voyage  to  India. 
The  voyage  was  made  on  the  steamer  Enter, 
prise,  which  sailed  from  Falmouth,  England, 
Aug.  16,  1825. 

The  Great  Western,  from  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Sirius,  from  Cork,  Ireland, 
both  arrived  at  New  York  city,  each  on  her 
first  voyage  and  each  eighteen  days  out,  on 
June  17,  1838. 

The  first  steamer  of  the  Cunard  line  to  ar- 
rive on  American  shores  was  the  Britannia, 
which  arrived  at  Boston,  after  a  passage  of 
fourteen  days  and  eight  hours,  in  July,  1840. 

The  first  war  steamer  was  built  in  Eng- 
land in  1838. 

Returns  from  twenty-three  states  gave 
an  aggregate  of  700  steamboats  in  the 
United'  States  in  1838. 

There  were  about  1,500  steam  vessels  in 
the  United  States  in  1847. 

The  Washington  was  the  first  American 
ocean  steamer  of  note.  She  made  her  first 
passage  to  Southampton,  England,  in  June, 
1847. 
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THE  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 


Jan.  1— New  Year's  day:  In  all  the  states 
except  Arkansas,  Massachusetts,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island. 

Jan.  8— Anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans:  In  Louisiana. 

Jan.  19— Lee's  birthday:  In  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Feb.  f>— Mardi-Gras,  Shrove  Tuesday  (the  day 
before  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of 
Lent) :  In  Alabama  and  Louisiana. 

Feb.  12— Lincoln's  birthday:  In  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Washington. 

Feb.  22— Washington's  birthday:  In  all  the 
states  except  Arkansas,  Iowa  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

March  2— Anniversary  of  Texan  independ- 
ence:  In  Texas. 
March  4— Firemen's    anniversary:  In  New 

Orleans,  La. 
March  —  Good    Friday   (the  Friday  before 

Easter):   In  Alabama, Louisiana,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee. 
April  (first  Wednesday)— State  election  day: 

In  Rhode  Island. 
April  19— Patriots'  day:  In  Massachusetts. 
April  21— Anniversary  of  the  battle  of  San 

Jacinto:   In  Texas. 
April  2ti— Memorial  day:   In  Alabama  and 

Georgia. 

May  10— Memorial  day:   In  North  Carolina. 

May  20— Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Mecklenburg  declaration  of  independence: 
In  North  Carolina. 

May  30— Decoration  day:  In  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Iowa.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevaoa,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Onio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin,  Washington  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

June  3— Jefferson  Davis'  birthday:  In  Florida. 

July  4— Independence  day:   In  all  the  states. 

July  24— Pioneers' day:  In  Utah. 

•September  (first  Monday)— Labor  day:  In 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 


Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota.  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia  and  Washington. 

Sept.  9— Admission  day:  In  California. 

Sept.  12— Labor  day:  In  Florida. 

Oct.  31— Admission  in  the  Union  day:  Nevada. 

November  (generally  the  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday)— General  election  day:  In 
Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri. 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

November,  the  last  Thursday  in— Thanksgiv- 
ing day:  It  is  observed  in  all  the  states, 
although  in  some  it  is  not  a  statutory  holiday. 

Nov.  2i>— Labor  day :   In  Louisiana. 

Dec.  25— Christmas  day:  In  all  states,  and 
in  South  Carolina  the  two  succeeding  days 
in  addition. 

Sundays  and  fast  days  (whenever  appointed) 
are  legal  holidays  in  nearly  all  the  states. 

Arbor  day  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Kansas,  Rhode 
Island  and  Wyoming,  the  day  being  set  by 
the  governor— In  Nebraska,  April  22;  Cah> 
fornia,  Sept.  9;  Colorado,  on  the  third  Fri- 
day in  April;  Montana,  third  Tuesday  in 
April;  Utah,  first  Saturday  in  April;  and 
Idaho,  on  Friday  after  May  1. 

Every  Saturday  after  12  o'clock  noon  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  and  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  June  1  to  Sept.  30  in  Newcastle 
county,  Delaware. 

*Labor  day  was  made  a  national  holiday  by 
congress.  It  is  the  only  strictly  national 
holiday  we  have,  not  excepting  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Congress  has  at  various  times  ap- 
pointed special  holidays,  and  has  recognized 
the  existence  of  certain  days  as  holidays, 
but  there  is  no  general  statute  on  the  sub« 
ject.  The  proclamation  of  the  president 
designating  a  day  of  thanksgiving  only 
makes  such  day  a  holiday  in  those  states 
which  provide  for  it  by  law. 


The  total  national  debt  of  the  world  is 
now  $29,000,000,000,  while  in  1875  it  was  $23,- 
750,000,000.  France  has  the  distinction  of 
leading  the  world  in  this  regard  with  a  debt 
of  $6,000,000,000,  followed  by  Great  Britain 
with  $3,300,000,000.  The  third  on  the  list  is 
Austria-Hungary  with  $3,030,000,000,  while 
Russia  is  fourth  with  $2,875,000,000  and  Italy 
fifth  "with  $2,530,000,000.  Spain  comes  next, 
witn  $1,395,000,000.  and  the  United  States  is 
seventh  with  $996,141,952.  Germany  has  a 
debt  of  only  $420,000,000. 

Spain  owes  comparatively  the  largest  sum 
to  foreigners,  while  in  France  the  great  bulk 
of  the  papers  are  in  possession  of  Frenchmen 
themselves.  But  nearly  every  other  nation 
is  indebted  for  enormous  amounts  to  its  own 
subjects.  France  takes  the  lead  as  a  lend- 
ing people  on  account  of  the  good  financial 
standing  and  the  saving  propensities  of  its 
people.  The  example  of  France  seems  to 
confirm  the  proposition  that  a  national  debt 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  prosperity  of  a  peo- 
ple, for  in  that  country  the  national  debt 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  populace 
have  steadily  advanced  in  recent  decades  in 
equal  proportions. 

Tne  growth  of  national  debts  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  in  which  the  fig- 
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ures  for  twenty  years  ago  are  given  in  the 
first  column,  those  for  1897  in  the  second 
column : 

France   $4,500,000,000  $6,000,000,00© 

England    3,900,000,000  3,300,000,009 

Austria-Hungary.  1,750,000,000  3,000,000,000 

Russia    1,700,000,000  2,875,000,000 

Italy    1,950,000,000  2,530,000,009 

Spain    1,375,000,000  1,395,000,000 

Australasia    230,000,000  1,200,000,000 

United  States....  2,220,000,000  996,141,952 

Turkey    675,000,000  900,000>00© 

Portugal    345,000,000  765,000,000 

India    650,000,000  635,000,000 

Brazil    475,000,000  590,000,00® 

Egypt    375,000,000  530,000,000 

Holland    460,000,00© 

Belgium   ,  445,000,00$ 

Germany    1,000,000,000  420,000,000 

Argentina   ,   370,000,009 

Canada    155,000,000  255,000,000 

Japan    235,000,000 

Each  inhabitant  of  France  pays,  on  the 
average,  each  year  $4.75  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt;  each  Russian,  SI. 20;  each  Eng- 
lishman, $3.15;  each  Austrian,  $7.50;  each 
Italian,  $3.80;  each  Spaniard,  $3.25;  each 
American,  42  cents,  and  each  German,  33 
cents. 
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General  officers  of  the  United  States  navy  on  the  active  and  retired  lists,  with  the 
or  addresses  and  yearly  pay.  (Arranged  according  to  rank. ) 


IT  stations 


REAR-ADMIRALS,  $6,000. 
William  A.  Kirkland,  comdt  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island. 

Lester  A.  Beardslee,  prest  Examining  Board. 
ThomasO. Sel fridge,  comdg  European  Station. 
Joseph  N.  Miller,  comdg  Pacific  station. 
Montgomery  Sicard,  comdg  N.  A.  Station. 
Edmund  O.  Matthews,  chief  Bu.  Yds.  &  Docks. 

COMMODORES,  $5,000. 
Charles  S.  Norton,  comdt  Navy  Yard,  Wash- 
ington. 

Francis  M.  Bunce,  comdt  Navy  Yard,  N.  Y. 
Frederick  V.  McNair,  comdg  Asiatic  Station. 
John  A.  Howell,  comdt  Navy  Yard,  League 
Island. 

Cleorge  Dewey,  prest  Board  of  Inspection  and 
Survey. 

Henry  L.  Howison,  comdt  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 
Albert  Kautz,  comdt  Naval  Station,  Newport. 
Geo.  C.  Remey,  comdt  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth. 
Norman  II.  Farquhar,  comdt  Navv  Yd,  Norfolk. 
Jna  C  Watson,  gov  Naval  Hoine,Philadelphia. 

CAPTAINS,  $4,500. 
H.  B.  Robeson,  Navy  Yard.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Win  tie  Id  S.  Schley,  chairman  L.  H.  Board. 
Silas  Casey,  comdg  New  York. 
"William  T.  Sampson,  comdg  Iowa. 
Bartlett  J.  Cromwell,  member  Examng  Board. 
John  W.  Philip,  comdg  Texas. 
Henry  F.  Picking,  comdg  receivgship  Wabash. 
F-Roagers,mem  Board  Inspection  and  Survey. 
Louis  Kempif,  comdg  receiving  ship  Inde- 
pendence. 

Frsseis  J.  Higginson,  comdg  Massachusetts. 
Geo.  W  Sumner,  captain  N  ivy  l'ard,  N.  Y. 
.Benjamin  F.  Day,  member  Examining  Board. 
Atex  H.  McCormick,  member  Armor  Board. 
Alfeert  S.  Barker,  comdg  Oregon. 
Charies  S.  Cotton,  leave  absence. 
Silas  W.  Terry,  comdg  receiving  ship  Franklin. 
Merrill  Miller,  comdg  receiving  ship  Vermont. 
John  J.  Read,  leave  absence. 
Mortimer  L.  Johnson,  leave  absence. 
M  M.  Shepard,  comdg  receiving  ship  Richmond. 
Robley  D.  Evans,  member  Lighthouse  Board. 
Henry  Glass,  captain  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island. 
SFMMp  H.  Cooper,  supt.  Naval  Academy. 
Henry  C.  Taylor,  comdg  Indiana. 
■Geo.  H.  Wadleigh,  captain  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 
A.  33.  Crowninshield,  chief  Bureau  Navigation. 
Frank  Wildes,  comdg  U.  S.  S.  Boston. 
James  H.  Sands,  comdg  Columbia. 
Yates  Stirling,  comdg  Lancaster. 
WiMiam  C.  Wise,  comdg,  Navy  Yd,  Norfolk,Va. 
Parneil  F.  Harrington,  comdg  Puritan. 
HiaoU  Ludlow,  comdg  Terror. 
Francis  A.  Cook,  comdg  Brooklyn. 
Colby  M.  Chester,  comdg  Cincinnati.  - 
Charles  E.  Clark,  comdg  Monterey. 
C»  J.Barclay,  comdg  Amphitrite. 
Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  comdg  Raleigh. 
Charles  V.  G  ridlev,  comdg  Oly7iipia. 
Charles  D.  isigsbee,  comdg  Maine. 
Richard  P.  Leary,  comdg  San  Francisco, 
William  H.  Whiting,  comdg  Monadnock. 
^©toemiah  M.  Dyer,  comdg  Philadelphia. 
Charles  O'Neil,  chief  Bureau  Ordnance. 
Caspar  F.  Goodrich,  prest  Naval  College. 
French  E.  Chadwick,  leave  absence. 

COMMANDERS,  $3,500. 
Theodore  F.  Jewell,  lighthouse  insp,  10th  dist. 
William  M.  Folger,  Lighthouse  insp,  11th  dist. 
Horace  Elmer,  Cramps'  Ship  Yard. 
Benj.  F.  Lamberton,  lighthouse  insp,  5th  dist. 
John  Schouler,  Bureau  Navigation. 


ACTIVE  LIST. 

F.  W.  Dickins,  asst  to  Bureau  Navigation. 
Geo.  F.  F.  Wilde,  secretary  Lighthouse  Hoard. 
Charles  H.  Davis,  supt  Naval  Observatory. 
Bowman  H.  McCalla,  comdg  Marblehead. 
Charles  J.  Train,  lighthouse  insp,  4th  dist. 
Edwin  White,  Naval  Academy, 
George  W.  Pigman,  inspector  Ordnance,  New- 
port News,  Va. 
John  MctJowan,  comdg  Tr.  Ship  and  Station, 
Newport. 

James  G.  Green,  comdg  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Station. 

Charles  H.  Rockwell,  comdg  Naval  Station, 
Port  Royal. 

James  M.Forsyth,  comdg  Naval  Station,  Key 
West 

Geo.  A.  Converse,  comdg  Montgomery. 
Royal  B.  Bradford,  chief  Bureau  Equipment. 
Joseph  E.  Craig,  hydrographer  Bu  Navigation. 
Chas.  M.  Thomas,  Naval  Academy. 
Albert  S.  Snow,  lighthouse  inspector,  3d  dist. 
George  C.  Reiter,  leave  absence. 
Willard  H.  Brownson.  member  Board  Inspec- 
tion and  Survey. 
Henry  E.  Nichols,  comdg  Bennington. 
William  W  Mead,  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk. 
Edwin  S.  Houston,  capt  Navy  Yd,  Mare  Island. 
Edwin  Longnecker,  Navy  Yard,  League  Island; 
George  E.  Ide,  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk. 
George  M.  Book,  comdg  Marion. 
Thomas  Perry,  lighthouse  inspector,  1st  dist. 
Char'cs  H.  Stockton,  comdg  Yorktown. 
Oscar  W.  Farenholt,  comdg  Monocacy. 
Edward  T.  Strong,  comdg  Essex. 
Robert  E.  Impey,  Navy  Yaid,  Portsmouth. 
Samuel  Belden,  lighthouse  insp,  7th  dist. 
Eugene  W.  Watson,  comdt  Naval  Station,  New 

London. 
John  F  Merry, comdg Machias. 
William  C.  Gibson,  comdg  Tr  Ship  Adams. 
Washburn  Maynard,  comdg  Nashville. 
H.  W.  Lyon,  comdg  Dolphin. 
James  H.  Dayton,  comdg  Detroit. 
Asa  Walker, "comdg  Concord. 
M.  R.  S.  Mackenzie,  sick  leave. 
Chas.  S.  Sperry,  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
Frank  Courtis,  lighthouse  insp,  12th  dist. 
W.  W.  Reisinger,  comdt  Navy  Yard,  Pentacola. 
William  T.  Burwell,  lighthouse  insp.,  16th  dist. 
John  J.  Hunker,  comdg  Annapolis. 
Franklin  Hanford,  leave  absence. 
Robert  M.  Berry,  comdg  Castine. 
S.  W.  Very,  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 
Henry  N.  Manney,  comdg  Alliance. 
Chapman  C.  Todd,  comdg  Wilmington. 
Jos.  N.  Hemphill,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Abraham  B.  H.  Llllie,  comdg  Vicksburg. 
William  T.  Swmburne,  comdg  Helena. 
William  H.  Fmory,  membe>:  Board  inspection 

and  Su  rvey . 
George  A.  Bicknell,  lighthoiisa  insp  14th  dist. 
Charles  T.  Hutchins.  comdg  nautical  school 
.  ship  Saratoga. 

Seth  M.  Ackley,  lighthouse  insp,  ton  dist. 
Benjamin  S.  Richards,  comdg  Alert. 
Benjamin  F.  Tilley,  comdg  Newport 
Harry  Knox.  Naval  Academy. 
Clifford  H.West,  chief  staff  N.  Atlant  ic  St  ation, 
John  P.  Merrell,  lighthouse  insp,  loth  dist. 
Joseph  G.  Eaton,  comdg  Naval  School  Ship 

Enterprise. 
William  I.  Moore,  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 
Charles  Belknap,  Naval  Academy. 
Fernando  P.  Gilmore,  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
Eugene  H.  C.  Leutze.  lighthouse  insp,  i'lh  dist. 
Uriel  Sebree,  comdg  Wheel  en  if. 
Albert  R.  Couden,  Proving  Grounds. 
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Edwin  C.  Pendleton,  supt  Gun  Factory. 
William  Swift  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
H.  B.  Mansfield,  lighthouse  insp,  loth  dist. 

E.  1).  F.  Heald,  Naval  Academy. 

F.  M.  Svmonds.  cotndg  Marietta. 
Edward  P.  Wood,  comdg  Petrel. 
Walton  Goodwin.  Naval  Observatory. 
Albert  Ross,  Naval  Academy. 
Richardson  Clover.  Office  Naval  Intelligence. 
J.  N.  Miller.  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

F-  M.  Wise.  Naval  Academy 
John  B.  B.  Bleecker,  San  Francisco. 
Andrew  Dunlan,  comdg  coast  survey  steamer 
Blake. 

R.  Rush,  comdg  Michigan. 
Edward  H.  Gheen,  H  ydrographic  Office. 
W.  L.  Field,  Naval  Rendezvous,  N.  Y. 
H.  G.  O.  Colbv,  lighthouse  inspec.  2d  dist. 
L.  C  Logan,  training  ship  Constellation. 
C.  H.  Arnold,  comdg  Bancroft, 
Edward  W.  Sturdy,  Minneapolis. 
William  S.  Cowles.  comdg  Fern. 
Charles  O.  Allibone,  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Edward  D.  Taussig,  hydr  insp  coast  survey. 

John  E.  Pillsbury,  comdg  Vesuvius. 

William  II.  Boeder,  naval  school  ship,  St. 
Marys. 

Daniel  Delehantv.  Texas. 

Charles  C.  Cornwell,  sick  leave. 

Royal  R.  Ingersoll,  Naval  Academy. 

Adolph  Marix,  U.  S.  S.  Maine. 

Duncan  Kennedy,  waiting  orders. 

James  D.  J.  Kelley,  inspector  merchant  ves- 
sels, N.  Y. 

Jefferson  F.  Moser,  comdg  Albatross. 

Raymond  P.  Rogers,  Iowa. 

Robert  T.  Jasper,  iVaval  Academy. 

Seaton  Schroder,  Massachusetts 

F.  J.  Drake.  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island. 
Thomas  C.  McLean,  in  ebarge  torpedo  station. 
William  J.  Barnette,  comdg  survey  steamer 

Bache. 
Francis  IT.  Delano. 

Charles  T.  Force,  coast  survey  steamer  En- 
dea  vor. 

Edwin  K.  Moore,  comdg  coast  survey  steamer 
Patterson. 

Albion  V.  Wadhams.  lighthouse  insp.  8th  dist. 

James  D.  Adams,  Hydrographic  Office. 

Richard  Wain  right,  U.  S.  S.  Maine. 

James  R.  Self  ridge.  Puritan. 

Charles  A.  Adams,  Monterey. 

William  H.  Everett,  Hydrographic  Office 

John  M.  Hawley,  Bureau  Navigation 

Thomas  H.  Stevens,  waiting  orders. 

John  A.  Rodgers,  Indiana. 

James  W.  Carlin,  Inclepe ndence. 

G.  Blocklinger,  Baltimore. 

Arthur  B.  Speyers,  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
N.  E.  Miles.  Lancaster. 
Charles  P.  Perkins,  Monadnock. 

B.  H.  Buckingham,  sick  leave. 

C.  G.  Bowman.  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island, 
Perry  Garst,  Terror. 

J.  K.  Cogswell,  U.  S.  S.  Oregon. 
Frederic  Singer,  Baleigh. 
William  P.  Potter,  New  York. 
William  H.  Beehler,  Montgomery. 
G.  B.  Harber,  Bureau  Equipment. 
S.  C.  Paine,  Olympia. 
A.  P.  Osborn,  comdg  C.  S.  S.  Geclney. 
J.  B.  Briggs,  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
N.  E.  Mason,  Brooklyn. 

William  W.  Kimball,  comdg  torpedo  flotilla. 
William  P.  Day.  recg  ship  Bichmond. 
John  C  Nelson,  Midvale  Steel  Works. 
Uriah  R.  Harris,  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 
Richard  G.  Davenport.  Bureau  Navigation. 
Edward  B.  Barry,  Cincinnati. 
Herbert  Winslow,  Yorktown. 
William  H.  Turner,  recg  ship  Franklin. 
George  P.  Colvocoresses,  Concord. 
Charles  E.  Colahan,  Detroit, 
Wainright  Kellog,  Bureau  Equipment. 


Albert  G.  Berry,  Amphitrite. 

John  A.  Norris,  Boston. 

William  H.  Driggs,  Office  Naval  Intel. 

N.  J.  K.  Patch,  training  ship  Alliance 

Thomas  T.  Phelps,  Jr.,  Alert, 

Medical  Corps. 

MEDICAL  DIRECTORS,  $4,400. 
(With  relative  rank  of  captain.) 

Chris.  J.  Cleborne,  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk. 

Edward  S.  Bogart,  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

Walter  K.  Scofield,  Pres.  Medical  Examining 
Board,  League  Island. 

Grove  S.  Beardsley,  member  Retiring  B<$ard. 

John  H.  Clark,  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea. 

Benjamin  H.  Kidder,  president  Medical  Ex- 
amining Board. 

William  K.  Van  Reypen,  Chief  Bureau  Med. 
and  Surgery. 

Thomas  C.  Walton,  Naval  Laboratory,  New 
York. 

Charles  H.  White,  Museum  of  Hygiene. 

Geo.  W.  Woods.  Naval  Hospital.  New  York. 

G.  H.  Cooke,  Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Daniel  McMurtrie,  member  Medical  Exam- 
ining Board. 

James  R.  Try  on,  general  insp.  hospitals. 

.James  M.  Flint.  Smithsonian  Institucion. 

George  A.  Bright,  Naval  Hospital, Washington* 
MEDICAL  INSPECTORS,  $4,400. 
(With  relative  rank  of  commander.) 

Geo.  V.  Winslow.  Naval  Station,  New  London, 

I  tosea  J.  Babin,  Examining  Bd.,  New  York. 

Joseph  B.  Parker,  Navy  Yard  and  Hospital, 
Portsmouth. 

Joseph  G.  Ayers,  leave  absence. 

Abel  F.  Price.  Olympia. 

M.  C.  Drennan,  U.  S.  S.  New  York. 

James  A.  Hawke,  Navy  Yard,  New  York, 

Robert  A.  Marmion,  Navy  Yard.  Washington. 

Dwight  Dickinson,  member  Retiring  Board. 

Win.  G.  Farwell,  special  duty,  Philadelnbla. 

John  C.  Wise,  Baltimore. 

John  L.  Neilson.  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 

G.  P.  Bradley,  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island 

Charles  U.  Gravatt,  San  Francisco. 

SURGEONS*. 
C.Vith  relative  rank  of  lieut.-commander.ji 

Paul  Fitzsimons,  member  bd.insp  andsurvey* 

Wm.  S.Dixon,  Brooklyn. 

Charles  A#  Siegfried,  Torpedo  Station,  New- 
port. 

Remus  C.  Persons,  special  duty,  Navy  Yard,. 
New  York. 

Nelson  M.  Ferebee,  Indiana. 

Franklin  Rogers,  waiting  orders. 

James  R«  Waggener,  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island, 

Thomas  H.  Streets,  member  Medical  Examin- 
ing Board,  New  York. 

Manly  H.  Simons.  loiva. 

John  C.  Boyd,  asst.  Bureau  of  Med.  and  Surg; 
Geo.  E.  H.  Harmon,  Naval  Academy. 
Howard  Wells,  member  naval  ex.  b«L,  New 
York 

Daniel  N.  Bertolette,  Marine  Headquarters, 

Washington. 
Ezra  Z.  Derr,  Naval  Rendezvous,  New  Yorfc. 
Frank  B.  Stephenson,  Marine  Rendezvous^ 

Boston. 

Presley  M.  Rixey,  Naval  Dispensary. 
Walter  A.  McClurg,  member  Examining  Bd. 
Cumberland  G.  Herndon,  Bureau  Med.  and 

Surgery. 
Lucien  G.  Heneberger,  Maine. 
Edward  H.  Green,  Naval  Dispensary. 
Samuel  H.  Dickson,  Massachusetts. 
D.  O-  Lewis,  Marine  Rendezvous.  Philadelphia. 
Howard  E.  Ames,  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk. 
Lloyd  B.  Baldwin,  Puritan. 
Frank  Anderson,  Naval  Hospital,  Yokohama. 
Phillips  A.  Lovering,  Oregon. 
William  R.  Du  Bose,  Texas. 
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Charles  T.Hibbett,  Independence, 
Nelson  H.  Drake,  Minneapolis, 
Henry  G.  Beyer,  Amphitntc. 
John  M.  Steele,  Monadnock. 
James  E.  Gardner,  Dolphin. 
Millard  H.  Crawford,  Boston-, 
George  P.  Lumsden,  special  duty,  Norfolk. 
Emlyn  H.  Marstelle.r.  Bah  igh. 
William  11.  Kush,  Navy  Yard,  League  Island. 
James  C.  Byrnes,  Cincinnati. 
Samuel  H.  Griffith,  Mus.  of  Hygiene,  Wash- 
ington. 

Averley  C.  H.  Russell,  Lancaster. 

Arthur  G.  Cabell,  sick  leave. 

Clement  Biddle. 

Henry  T.  Percy,  Monterey 

James  D.  Gatewood,  Mus.  of  Hygiene. 

Oliver  Dieni,  Terror. 

John  M.  Edgar,  recg  ship  Vermont. 

Philip  Leach,  Naval  Hospital.  Mew  York. 

John  W.  Baker,  waiting  orders. 

L.  W.  Curtis,  Montgonu  ry. 

Henry  B.  Fitts,  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth. 

V.  C.  B.  Means,  Detroit. 

Pay  Corps. 
PAY  DIRECTORS,  $4,400. 
(With  relative  rank  of  captain.) 

Charles  H.  Eldredge,  Navy  Pay  Office,  Norfolk. 

Wm.  W.Williams.  Naval  Station.  Puget  Sound. 

Edward  May.  Navy  Pay  Office,  Boston. 

Henry   M.  Denniston,  Navy  Yard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

Rurus  Parks,  Navy  Pay  Office,  Philadelphia. 

Frank  C.  Cosby,  bd  insp  and  survey. 

Edwin  Stewart,  chief  Bureau  Supplies  and 
Accounts. 

George  Cochran,  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk. 

Joseph  A.  Smith,  general  storekeeper,  Navy 
Yard,  League  Island. 

Thomas  T.  Caswell,  Naval  Academy. 

L.  G.  Billings,  General  Insp  Pay  corps. 

Arthur  J.  Pritchard,  Navy  Pay  Office,  Balti- 
more. 

Albert  S.  Kenny,  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
PAY  INSPECTORS,  $4,400. 
(With  relative  rank  of  commander.) 

James  E.  Tolf  ree,  Navy  Pay  Office,  New  York. 

George  A.  Lyon,  waiting  orders. 

Edward  Beliows,  Baltimore. 

Geo.  W.  Beaman,  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 

Arthur  Burtis,  Neiv  York. 

Edwin  Putnam,  general  storekeeper,  Navy 
Yard,  Washington. 

Robert  P.  Lisle,  San  Francisco. 

Leonard  A.  Frailey,  Navy  Yard,  Washington. 

George  E.  Hendee,  general  storekeeper,  Navy 
Yard,  Boston. 

Wm.W.Woodhull,  Naval  Home,  Philadelphia. 

Henry  T.  Wright,  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

Daniel  A.  Smith,  Olympia. 

George  Griffing,  Navy  Pay  Office,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 

Engineer  Corps. 
CHIEF  ENGINEERS,  $4,400.  • 
Philip  Inch,  Navy  Yard.  W ashington. 
William  G.  Buehler,  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth. 
Edward  Farmer,  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
Louis  J.  Allen,  Continental  Iron  Works. 
George  W.  Melville,  chief  Bureau  Steam  En- 
gineering. 

Fletcner   A.  Wilson,  inspector  machinery, 
Union  iron  works,  San  Francisco. 


Joseph  Trilley,  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island 

Peter  A.  Rearick,  special  duty,  Newport  News. 

Augustus  II.  Able,  Member  Examining  Board. 

Allied  Adamson,  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 

( r  eorge  J.  Burnap,  New  York. 

Cipriano  Andrade,  Naval  Examining  Board, 

Philadelphia. 
John  Lowe,  Philadelphia  (fleet  engineer). 
Lewis  W.Robinson.  Navy  Yard,  League  Island 
William  U.  Harris,  San  Francisco, 
Charles  J  MacConnell. 
George  W.  Stivers,  recg  ship  Vermont. 
Absalom  Kirby,  Baltimore. 
.lames  Entwhistle,  Olympia. 
R.  Aston,  Cincinnati. 
James  H.  Chasmar,  recg  ship  Wabash, 
W.  A.  Windsor,  Minneapolis, 
H.  S.  Ross,  Massachusetts. 
C.  R.  Roelker,  board  of  inspectors  and  survey 
John  D.  Ford,  Brooklyn. 
John  L.  Hannum,  Indiana. 
A.  C.  Engard,  U.  S.  S.  Richm  ond. 
J.  A.  B.  Smith.  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk. 
C.  J.  Habighurst,  insp  boiler  tubes,  Phila. 
Alexander  B.  Bates,  Texas. 
Robert  W.  Milligan,  Oregon. 
George  W.  Baird,  Supt.  State,  War  and  Navy 

Building 
biichard  Inch,  Concord. 
1  Larrie  Webster,  Yorktown, 
H.N.  Sievenson,  Monterey. 
Julian  S.  Ogden,  Bennington, 
Charles  W.  Kae,  Iowa. 
George  H.  Kearny,  Naval  Academy. 
William  S.  Moore,  Columbia. 
George  Cowie,  Puritan. 
Charles  P.  Howell,  Maine. 
James  H.  Perry,  Mem.  Armor  Board. 
Warner  B.  Bayley,  special  duty,  Washington, 
Albert  F.  Dixon,  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
Joseph  P.  Mickley,  Terror. 
William  H.  Nauman,  Monadnock. 
Robert  W.  Gait,  Portland,  Oregon. 
John  K.  Barton,  Mem.  Naval  Ex.  B'd.  Phila. 
Robert  G.  Denig,  Constellation, 
George  B.  Ransom,  Boston. 
William  C.  Eaton,  Amphitrite. 
Alfred  B.  Canaga,  Bureau  Steam  Engineering. 
Abraham  V.  Zone,  Navy  Yard,  Washington. 
Marine  Corps, 
COLONEL  COMMANDANT,  $3,500. 
Charles  Hey  wood,  hdqrs  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENERAL  STAFF. 
Green  Clay  Goodloe,  major  and  paymaster, 

hdqrs  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  C.  Reid.  major,  adjutant  and  inspector, 

hdqrs  Washington,  D.  C. 
Frank  L.  Denny,  Major  and  Qr.  Master,  hdqrs 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Tl  os.  C.  Prince,  Capt.  &  Asst.  Qr.  Master,  Phil. 
Chas.  L.  McCawley,  Capt.  &  Asst.  Qr.  Master, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

COLONEL,  $3,500. 
J.  Forney  Marine  Bks,  Navy  Yd  ,  Portsmouth 

LIEUTENANT-COLONELS,  $3,000. 
John  H.Higbee,  Marine  Bks,  Navy  Yard,  N.  Y 
R.  W.  Huntington,  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk. 

MAJORS,  $2,500. 
Henry  A.  Bartlett,  Marine  Bks,  Navy  Yard, 

League  Island. 
P.  C.  Pope,  Marine  Bks,  Navy  Yd,  Mare  Island. 
R.  L.  Meade.  Marine  Bks,  Navy  Yard.  Boston. 
Charles  F.  Williams,  Naval  Academy. 


RETIRED  LIST. 


REAR- ADMIRALS,  $4,500. 
Thomas  O.  Self  ridge,  Washington,  D.C. 
Joseph  F.  Green,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Roger  N.  Stembel,  Washington,  D.  C. 


George  B.  Balch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
An  ion  K.  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Daniel  L.  Braine,  New  York. 
Thomas  S.  Phelps,  Concord,  Mass. 
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Francis  A.  Roe,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  C.  Carpenter,  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 
Samuel  R.  Franklin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Daniel  Ammen,  Ammendale,  Md. 
John  C.  Febiger.  Easton,  Md. 
Peirce  Crosby,  Washington,  D.  C 
John  H.  Upshur,  Washington,  D.  C. 
S.  P.  -^uce,  Newport,  R.  I. 
James  E.  Jouett.  Washington,  D.  C. 
L.  A.  Kimberly,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

D.  B.  Harmony.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
A.  W.  Weaver,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A.  E.  K.  Benham,  Washington,  D  C. 
Bancroft  Gherardi,  New  York. 

O.  F.  Stanton,  New  London,  Conn. 

Henry  Erben,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Greer.  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  Brown,  Indianapolis. 

John  G.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Francis  M.  Ramsay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMODORES,  $3,750. 
Lewis  C.  Sartori,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Albert  G.  Clary,  leave  of  absence. 
Oscar  C.  Badger,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Somerville  Nicholson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  X.  Mayo,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  P.  McCann.  New  Hochelle,  N.  Y. 
James  H.  Giilis,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

CAPTAINS,  $3,375. 
Milton  Haxtun,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
S.  Livingston  Breese,  Wilmington,  Del 
Francis  S.  Haggerty,  Ticonderoga.  N.  Y, 
Thomas  G.  Corbin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Francis  Lowry,  Burlington, Vt. 

COMMANDERS,  $2,625. 
Thomas  L.  Swann,  sick  ieave. 
Smith  W.  Nichols,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Edward  Hooker,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y\ 
Greenleaf  Cilley,  leave  of  absence. 
C.  A.  Schetky,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
George  T.  Davis,  Asheville.  N.  C. 

LIEUTENANT-COMMANDERS,  $2,250. 
Antoine  R.  McNair,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Charles  E.  McKay,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Henry  C.  Tallman,  New  York. 
Francis  O.  Davenport,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Frederick  1.  Naile,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Gouverneur  K.  Haswell,  New  York  city. 
Edward  M.  Stedman,  Chicago,  111. 
Socrates  Hubbard,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Leonard  Chenery,  New  York. 

E.  L.  Amory,  Boston,  Mass. 


Isaac  Hazlitt.  Washington,  D.  C 
Frederick  A.  Miller,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
William  P.  Randall,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Charles  H.  Craven,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  E.  Hawley,  leave,  Europe. 
Francis  H.  Sheppard.  St.  Andrews,  Fla. 
George  F.  Morrison.Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  W.  Tracy,  Boston.  Mass. 
David  C.  Woodrow,  Cincinnati,  O. 

MEDICAL  DIRECTORS,  $3,300. 
William  Grier.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Samuel  Jackson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thomas  J.  Turner,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
John  Y.  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Phineas  J.  Horwitz,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
F.  M.  Gunnell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Samuel  F.  Coues,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Edward  Shippen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jacob  S.  Dungan,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
George  Peck.  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTORS,  $3,300. 
William  E.  Taylor,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
John  0.  Spear,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Archibald  C.  Rhoades,  New  York. 
A.  S.Oberly,  Easton,  Pa. 

PAY"  DIRECTORS,  $3,300. 
James  H.Watmough,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thomas  II.  Looker,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  W.  Abbot,  Warren,  R.  I. 
Alexander  W.  Russell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PAY  INSPECTORS,  $3,300. 
Francis  H.  Swan,  Brookline,  Mass. 

CHIEF  ENGINEERS,  $3,300. 
Benjamin  F.  Isherwood,  New  York  city. 
William  H.  Shock,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Theodore  Zellei,  New  York  city. 
James  W.  King,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edwin  Fithian,  Briogeton,  N.  J. 
William  S.  Stamm,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
F.  C.  Dade,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
i).  B.  Macomb,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Wil  liam  H.  Rutherford,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Henry  Mason,  Plymouth,  Conn 
Edward  B  Latch,  Academy,  Pa. 
George  W.  Sensner,  Washington, D.  C. 
George  R.  Johnson,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Charles  H.  Loring,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marine  Corps. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 
John  L.  Broome,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LIST  OF  NAVAL  STATIONS,  VESSELS  AND  OFFICERS. 


North  Atlantic  Station. 

Rear-Admiral  Montgomery  Sicard,  comdg. 
Comdr.  C.  H.  West,  chief  of  staff. 
Lieut.  C.  H.  Harlow,  hag  lieutenant. 
Lieut.  C.  C.  Marsh,  secretary. 

NEW  YORK  (flagship,  first  rate)— Capt., 
F.  E.  Chadwick;  Lieut. -Comdr.,  W.  P. 
Potter;  Lieuts.,  D.  D.  Stuart,  F.  W.  Cof- 
fin, R.  T.  Mulligan,  E.  E.  Capehart;  En- 
signs, P.  Marble,  J.  R.  Edie,  E.  L.  Ben- 
nett, F.  H.  Brumby;  Cadets,  L.  C.  Pal- 
mer, F.  E.  Ridgely,  C.  L.  Poor,  H.  C.  Mas- 
tin,  E.  McCauley,  A.  Kantz,  N.  L.  Jones, 
O.  D.  Duncan;  Med.  Insp.,  M.  C.  Dren- 
nan;  P.  A.  Surg.,  T.  A.  Berryhill;  Asst. 
Surg.,  R.  (Spear;  Pay  Insp.,  A.  Burtis; 
Chief  Eng.,  C.  J.  MacConnell;  P.  A. 
Eng.,  F.  M.  Bennett;  Asst.  Engs.,  A.  M. 
Cook,  H.  T.  Baker;  Cadets,  K.  G.  Castle- 
man,  L.  C.  Richardson;  Chap.,  A.  L. 
Royce;  Capt.  of  Marines,  R.  Wallach; 
Lieut,  of  Marines,  R.  H.  Lane. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Capt.,  F.  J.  Higgin- 
son;  Lieut. -Comdr.,  S.  Schroder;  Lieuts., 


J.  C.  Cresap,  T.  M.  Potts,  J.  H.  Glen- 
nen,  T.  G.  Dewey,  J.  W.  Oman; 
Ensigns,  J.  L.  Sticht,  A.  T.  Chester*  Ca- 
dets, T.  G.  Craven,  R.  Earle,  D<  M. 
Wood,  D.  W.  Knox,  E.  P.  Jessap;  Surg., 
S.  H.  Dickson;  Asst.  Surg.,  J.  C.  Rosen- 
bleuth;  Paym.,T.  S.Thompson;  Chief  Eng., 
H.  S.  Ross;  P.  A.  Eng.,  C.  H.  Hayes; 
Asst.  Engs.,  E.  F.  Eckhardt,  R.  H.  Chap- 
pell;  Cadets,  A.  W.  Marshall,  W.  L.  Lit- 
tlefield;  Chap.,  W.  G.  Isaacs;  Capt.  of 
Marines,  T.  N.  Wood;  Lieut,  of  Marines, 
J.  H.  Russell. 
MAINE — Capt.,  C.  D.  Sigsbee;  Lieut. - 
Comdr.,  R.  Wainright;  Lieuts.,  G.  F.  W. 
Holman,  John  Hood,  C.  W.  Jungen,  F.  M. 
Jenkins,  G.  P.  Blow,  J.  J.  Blandon;  Ca- 
dets, W.  T.  Ciuverius,  A.  Bronson,  J.  H. 
Holden,  D.  F.  Boyd;  Surg.,  L.  G.  Hene- 
berger;  Payin.,  C.  W.  Littlefield;  Chief 
Eng.,  C.  P.  Howell;  P.  A.  Eng.,  F.  C. 
Powers;  Asst.  Engs.,  R.  D.  Hasbrock,  J. 
R.  Morris;  Cadets,  P.  Washington,  A. 
Crenshaw;  Chap.,  J.  P.  Chedwick,  Lieut, 
of  Marines,  C.  G.  Long. 
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HELENA  —  Comdr.,    W.    T.  Swinburne; 

Lieuts.,  C.   B.  Vreeland,  Charles  Laird, 

A.    W.    Grant,    B.    Moale;    Ensigns,  C. 

Davis,  H.  MacFarland;  P.  A.  Surg.,  M. 

S.  Guest;  Asst.  Paym..  J.  II.  Merriain; 

Chief  Eng.,  P,  H.  Eldridge. 
DETROIT— Comdr.,  .T.  H.  Dayton;  Lieut. - 

Comdr..  c.   E.  Calahan;  Lieuts.,   H.  M. 

Hodges,   W.   C.   P.   Muyr,   L.  J.  Clark; 

Ensigns.  H.  II.  Chrisby;  E.  ll.  Wat  son; 

Surg.,  v.  C.  Means;  i\  A.  Paym.,  F.  T. 

Amies:  Chief  Eng.,  S.  Potts;  Asst.  Engs., 

N.  Mansfield,  P.  D.  K.irns. 
NASHVILLE  —  Comdr.,     W.  Maynard; 

Lieuts..  A.  C.  Dillingham,  C.  M.  A\  ins- 
low;   Ensigns,  C.   S.   Snow,  T.  1*.  Ma- 

gruder,  H.  C.  Kuenzli,  W. '  R.  Gherardi; 

Asst.    Surg.,    P.    L.    Pleadwell;  Asst. 

Paym..  T.  S.  O'Leary;  Chief  Eng.,  E.  R. 

Freeman. 

INDIANA— Capt.,  IT.  C.  Taylor;  Lieut. - 
Comdr.,  .1.  A.  Rodgers;  Lieuts.,  S.  P. 
Comly,  II.  II.  Hosley,  K.  Henderson.  R. 
C.  Smith,  P.  L.  Chapin,  B.  C  Decker; 
Ensign,  W.  R.  Cushman;  Cadets,  W.  Mc- 
Dowell, A.  C  Owen.  A.  St.  C.  Smith.  \Y. 
M.  Falconer,  G.  Chase;  tSurg.,  N.  M.  Fer- 
ebed;  Asst.  Surg..  G.  D.  Costigen;  Paym., 
H.  G.  Colby;  Chief  Eng.,  J.  L.  ITannum; 
P.  A.  Eng.,  Harry  Hall;  Asst.  F]ngs.,  R. 
C.  Moody.  D,  M.  Garrison:  Cadets,  G.  B. 
Rice,  E.  C  Keenan;  Chap.,  William  G. 
Cassard;  Capt.  of  Marines,  L.  W.  T.  Wal- 
ler; Lieut,  of  Marines,  W.  C.  Dawson. 

IOWA— Capt.,  W.  Y.  Samson:  Lieut.- 
Comdr.,  R.  P.  Rodgers;  Lieuts.,  S.  A. 
Staunton,  II.  M.  Witzel.  J.  M.  Orchard, 
L.  S.  Van  Duzer,  G.  Tarbox;  Ensign.  N. 
C.  Twining;  Cadets,  V.  S.  Houston,  \V.  C. 
Asserson,  A.  C.  Owen,  A.  J.  Hepburn,  J. 
W.  Graeme;  Surg.,  M.  H.  Simons;  P.  A. 
Surg.,  R.  P.  Crandall;  Paym.,  J.  A. 
Ring;  Chief  Eng.,  C.  W.  Rae;  P.  A. 
Engs.,  C.  E.  Rommel,  H.  O.  Stickney; 
Asst.  Eng.,  M.  E.  French;  Cadets,  H.  L. 
Collins,  A.  T.  Graham;  Chap.,  R.  R. 
Hoes;  Lieuts.  of  Marines,  L.  Karmany, 
T.  H.  Low. 

BROOKLYN— Capt.,  F.  A.  Cooke;  Lieut.- 
Comdr.,  N.  E.  Mason;  Lieuts.,  H.  Mc- 
Crear,  W.  R.  Rush,  F.  R.  Brainard,  J. 
G.  Doyle;  Ensigns,  A.  T.  Long,  C.  Web- 
ster; Cadets,  A.  E.  Kalbach,  S.  C.  Ellis, 
J.  H.  Roys,-  R.  I.  Curtin,  C.  E.  Gilpin; 
Surg.,  W.  S.  Dixon;  P.  A.  Surg.,  C.  M. 
De  Valin;  Paym..  I.  G.  Hobbs;  Chief 
Eng.,  J.  D.  Ford;  P.  A.  Engs.,  T  F.  Car- 
ter, L.  D.  Miner;  Asst.  Engs.,  A.  M. 
Procter,  J.  P.  J.  Ryan,  C.  K.  Mallory; 
Cadets,  C.  L.  Leiper,  J.  B.  Henry;  Chap., 
A.  A.  McAlister;  Capt.  of  Marines,  Paul 
S.  C.  Murphy;  Lieut,  of  Marines,  T.  S. 
Borden. 

TEXAS— Capt.,  J.  W.  Philip;  Lieut. - 
Comdr.,  D.  Delehanty;  Lieuts.,  L.  C. 
Heilner,  H.  Phelps,  F.  J.  Haesler,  H.  A. 
Besphain;  Ensigns,  M.  L.  Bristol,  W.  K. 
Gise,  A.  J.  Wadhams;  Cadets,  F.  R. 
Holman,  R.  E.  Walker,  W.  H.  Reynolds, 
A.  W.  Pressey,  H.  P.  Perrill;  Surg.,  W. 
R.  Du  Bose;  Paym.,  H.  E.  Dairy;  Chief 
Eng.,  A.  B.  Bates;  P.  A.  Eng.,  K.  Mc- 
Alpine;  Asst.  Engs.,  C.  Wells,  A.  W. 
Hinds;  Cadets,  E.  T.  Fitzgerald,  H.  O. 
Bisset;  Chap.,  H.  W.  Jones;  Lieut,  of  Ma- 
rines, W.  C.  Neville. 

FERN  —  Lieut. -Comdr.,  W.  S.  Cowles; 
Lieut.,  Albert  Mertz;  Ensigns,  W.  V. 
Powelson,  C.  S.  Bookwalter. 


MARBLEHEAD — Comdr.,  B.  H.  MeCalla: 
Lieuts.,  J.  A.  H.  Nickels,  W.  II.  Schuetze, 
C.  S.  Ripley,  E.  a.  Anderson;  En- 
signs,  F.  Boughter,  P.  P.  Baldwin;  Ca- 
dets, A.  H.  McCarthy,  D.  E.  Theleen;  P. 

A.  Surg.,  A.  R.  Wentworth;  P.  A.  Pavm., 
II.  A.  Dent;  Chief  Eng.,  G.  s.  Willits; 
Asst.  Eng.,  J.  P.  Morton;  Cadet,  George 
Van  Orden. 

AMPHITRITE— Capt.,  C.  J.  Barclay; 
Lieut. -Comdr.,  A.  <;.  Berry;  Lieuts..  <;. 
ll.  Peters,  C.  X.  Atwater,  V.  O.  chase; 
Ensigns,  M.  U.  Signer,  K.  M.  Bennett,  C. 

B.  McVey;  Surg..  II.  G.  Byer;  Paym.,  J. 
N.  Speel;  Chief  Eng.,  W.  C.  Eaton;  P.  A. 
Eng.,  R.  B.  Higgins. 

MONTGOMERY-  Comdr.,  Ceorge  A.  Con- 
verso;    Lieut. -Comdr.,    W.    H.  Buhler; 

Lieuts.,  H.  Hutchens,  W.  R.  M.  Field; 

Ensigns,  L.  De  Stieguer,  R.  Spear,  R.  H. 

Osbornj  P.  A.  Surg.,  L.  W.  Curtis;  P.  A. 

Paym.,  M.  M.  Ramsay;  Chief  Eng..  I.  S. 

K.  Reeves;  Asst.   Engs.,  I).  II.  Allen,  T. 

M.  Dick;  Cadet,  George  Webber. 
NEWPORT — Comdr. ,  B.  F.  Tilley;  Lieuts., 

.1.  II.  Bull,  .1.  T.  Newton,  G.  S.  Hanus, 

J.  F.  Luby,  E.  T.  Witherspoon,  A.  Rust; 

Ensigns,  J.  V.  Chase,  H.  S.  Ritter,  R. 

R.  Belknap.  L.  B.  Jones,  E.  L.  Bisset; 

Surg.,    C.    Biddle;    P.    A.    Surg.,    C.  H. 

Lowndes:  Asst.  Surg.,  C.  E.  Riggs;  Asst. 

Paym.,  D.  G.  Ammen;  P.  A.  Eng.,  W.  H. 

Alderdiee. 

WILMINGTON— Comdr.,  C.C.  Todd;  Lieuts., 
J.  B.  Collins,  W.  G.  Cutler,  A.  C.  Almy, 
L.  C.  Bertolette;  Ensigns,  O.  Bailey,  J. 
V.  Klemann;  P.  A.  Surg.,  F.  C.  Cook; 
V:  A.  Paym.,  H.  R.  Sullivan;  Chief  Eng., 
J.  P.  S.  Lawrence. 

ANNAPOLIS— Comdr.,  J.J.  Hunker:  Lieuts., 
G.  W.  Meritz,  C.  J.  Boush;  Ensigns,  W. 
V.  Pratt,  H.  J.  Ziegemeier,  J.  T.  Tomp- 
kins, R.  W.  McNeely;  A.  Surg.,  S.  B. 
Palmer;  A.  Paym.,  Joseph  Fyffe;  P.  A. 
Eng.,  G.  R.  Salisbury. 

VESUVIUS— Lieut. -Comdr.,  J.  E.  Pills- 
bury;  Lieuts.,  W.  E.  Sewell,  J.  G.  Quin- 
by;  Ensign,  W.  K.  Harrison;  Asst.  Surg., 
J.  F.  Seip;  P.  A.  Eng.,  F.  W.  Bartlett. 

VICKSBURG— Comdr.,  A.  B.  H.  Lillie; 
Lieuts.,  C.  E.  Fox,  F.  S.  Carter;  En- 
signs, H.  H.  Hough,  C.  B.  Barnes;  Asst. 
Surg.,  M.  K.  Johnson;  Asst.  Paym.,  R. 

C.  Schenck;  P.  A.  Eng.,  R.  S.  Griffen. 
Rear-Admiral  Joseph  N.  Miller,  comdg. 

Pacific  Station. 
Lieut.  S.  S.  Rodgers,  flag  lieutenant. 
Lieut.  P.  Andrews,  secretary. 
BALTIMORE  (flagship) — Capt.,  N.  M.  Dyer; 
Lieut. -Comdr.,  J.  B.  Briggs;  Lieuts.,  W. 
P.   Elliott,   A.  G.   Wenterhalter,   F.  W. 
Kellogg,  J.  M.  Ellicott,  C.  S.  Stanworth; 
Ensigns,  G.  N    Hayward,  M.  J.  McCor- 
mick,   A.  G.  Smith;   Cadets,   D.  Worts- 
baugb,  I.  C.  Wettengel,  C.  M.  Lozer,  S. 

A.  Kearney,  A.  Mac-Arthur;  Med.  Insp., 
J.  C.  Wise;  P.  A.  Surg.,  F.  A.  Hesler; 
Asst.  Surg.,  R.  K.  Smith;  Pay  Insp.,  E. 
Bellows;  Chief  Eng.,  A.  Kirby:  P.  A. 
Eng.,  W.  P.  Winchell;  Asst.  Engs.,  H. 

B.  Price,  H.  J.  Cone;  Cadet,  C.  P.  Burt; 
Chap.,  T.  S.  Treeman;  Capt.  of  Marines, 
O.  C.  Berryman;  Lieut,  of  Marines,  Dion 
Williams. 

OREGON— Capt. ,  E.  S.  Barker;  Lieut.- 
Comdr.,  J.  K.  Cogswell;  Lieuts.,  C. 
Thomas,  W.  II.  Allen,  H.  W.  Harrison, 
A.  A.  Aekerman,  E.  W.  Eberle;  Ensigns, 

C.  L.  Hussey,  R.  Z.  Johnston;  Cadets,  C. 
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R  Miller,  W.  P.  Giles,  H.  E.  Yarnell,  C. 
S.  Kempff,  S.  G.  Magill,  L.  M.  Over- 
street;  Surg.,  P.  A.  Lovering;  Asst.  Surg., 
W.  P.  Grove;  Paym.,  S.  R.  Calhoun; 
Chief  Eng.,  R.  W.  Milligan;  P.  A.  Eng., 
C.  N.  Offley;  Asst.  Engs.,  J.  M.  Reeves, 

F.  Lvon;  Cadets,  H.  N.  Jenson.  W.  D. 
Leahy;  Chap.,  J.  P.  Melntyre;  Capt.  of 
Marines.  R.  Dickins;  Lieut,  of  Marines, 

A.  R.  Davis. 

MONTEREY— Capt.,  C.  E.  Clark;  Lieut. - 
Coradr.,  C.  A.  Adams;  Lieuts..  V.  L.  Cott- 
man,  A.  F.  Techtler,  H.  Kiinruell;  En- 
signs, C.  C.  Sewell,  C.  S.  Hughes;  Ca- 
dets, W.  R.  White,  I.  F.  Landis;  Surg., 
H.  S.  Percy;  Paym.,  E.  B.  Rogers;  Chief 
Eng.,  H.  N.  Stevenson;  Asst.  Eng.,  S.  E. 
Moses;  Cadet,  D.  S.  Mahoney. 

BENNINGTON— Comdr. ,  H.  E.  Nichols; 
Lieuts.,  C.  K.  Curtis,  H.  T.  Mayo,  C.  R. 
Eaton;  Ensigns,  W.  S.  Whitted,  C.  D. 
Stearns,  R.  C.  Bulmer;  P.  A.  Surg.,  E. 
P.  Stone;  P.  A.  Paym.,  S.  L.  Heap; 
Chief  Eng.,  J.  S.  Ogden;  Asst.  Eng.,  E. 
Winship. 

ALERT— Comdr.,  B.  S.  Richards;  Lieuts., 
L.  Young,  C.  V.  Lansdale,  H.  A.  Field; 
Ensigns,  E.  H.  Campbell,  J.  R.  Mona- 
chal!, W.  H.  Standley;  P.  A.  Surg.,  J. 
M.  Moore;  P.  A.  Paym.,  W.  J.  Littell; 
Chief  Eng.,  H.  T.  Cleaver. 

CONCORD— Comdr.,  Asa  Walker;  Lieut.  - 
Comdr.,  G.  P.  Colvocoressess;  Lieuts.,  T. 

B.  Howard.  P.  W.  Hourigan,  B.  W. 
Wells;  Ensigns,  L.  A.  Kaiser,  O.  S. 
Knepper,  H.  V.  Butler,  W.  C.  Davidson; 
P.  A.  Surg.,  S.  S.  White;  Asst.  Surg.,  R. 

G.  Brodrick;  P.  A.  Paym.,  E.  D.  Ryan; 
Chief  Eng.,  R.  Inch;  P.  A.  Eng.,  H.  W. 
Jones. 

MARIETTA— Comdr.,  F.  M.  Symonds; 
Lieuts..  A.  McCracfcin,  W.  B.  Caperton, 
J.  H.  Hetherington;  Ensigns,  H.  K.  Ben- 
ham,  F.  B.  Bassett,  J.  J.  Roby;  P.  A. 
Surg.,  G.  Rothganger;  Asst.  Paym..  E. 
W.  Bonnaffon;  P.  A.  Eng.,  W.  H.  Cham- 
bers. 

MONADNOCK— Capt.,  W.  H.  Whiting; 
Lieut. -Comdr.,  C.  P.  Perkins;  Lieuts.,  F. 
A.  WTilner,  J.  P.  Parker,  A.  W.  Dodd,  A. 
G.  Rogers;  Ensign,  R.  S.  Douglas;  Ca- 
dets, W.  R.  Sexton,  L.  R.  Sargent;  Surg., 
J.  M.  Steele;  P.  A.  Paym.,  W.  B.  WTilcox; 
Chief  Eng.,  W.  H.  Nauman;  Asst.  Eng., 
F.  D.  Read;  Cadets,  G.  S.  Lincoln,  P.  L. 
Pratt. 

WHEELING— Comdr.,   U.   Sebree;  Lieuts., 

F.  H.  Lefavor,  B.  T.  Walling;  Ensigns, 
E.  H.  Durell,  W.  M.  Crose,  D.  W.  Todd, 

G.  H.  Burrage;  Asst.  Surg.,  W.  M.Wheel- 
er; Asst.  Paym.,  J.  Irwin;  P.  A.  Eng., 
S.  Arnold. 

South  Atlantic  Station. 

CINCINNATI— Capt., C.  M.  Chester;  Lieut.- 
Comdr.,  E.  B.  Barry;  Lieuts.,  C.  J.  Bad- 
ger, J.  E.  Craven,  J.  A.  Hoozewerff;  En- 
signs, F.  L.  Sandoz,  J.  E.  Walker;  Surg., 
J.  C.  Byrnes;  Asst.  Surg.,  D.  H.  Morgan; 
Paym.,  R.  T.  M.  Ball;  Chief  Eng.,  R. 
Aston;  P.  A.  Eng.,  W.  C.  Herbert;  Asst. 
Engs.,  E.  R.  Pollock,  F.  N.  Freeman; 
Lieut,  of  Marines,  J.  A.  Lejeune. 

COSTINE— Comdr.,  R.  M.  Berry;  Lieuts., 
N.  T.  Houston,  H.  Morrell,  W.  V.  Bro- 
naugh,  Joseph  Strauss;  Ensigns,  H.  C. 
Gates,  N.  T.  Coleman,  A.  H.  Robertson; 
P.  A.  Surg.,  H.  D.  Wilson;  P.  A.  Paym., 
E.  B.  Webster;  P.  A.  Eng.,  R.  I.  Reid. 


Asiatic  Station. 

Com.  George  Dewey,  comdg. 
Lieut.  T.  M.  Brumby,  flag  lieutenant. 
OLYMPIA  (flagship)— Capt.,  C.  N.  Gridley; 
Lieut. -Comdr.,  S.  C.  Paine;  Lieuts.,  C. 
G.  Calkins,  N.  S.  Nelson,  S.  Morgan,  W. 
G.  Miller;  Ensigns,  M.  M.  Taylor,  S.  M. 
Strite,  W.  P.  Scott,  F.  B.  Upham,  A.  G. 
Kavanagh;  Med.  lnsp.,  A.  F.  Price;  P. 
A.  Surg.,  J.  E.  Page;  Asst.  Surg.,  C.  P. 
Kindleberger;  Pay  lnsp.,  D.  Smith; 
Chief  Eng.,  J.  Entwistle;  Asst.  Engs.,  E. 
S.  Kellogg,  E.  H.  Delany,  J.  M.  Marshall; 
Chap.,  J.  B.  Frazier;  Capt.  of  Marines, 
W.  P.  Biddle;  Lieut,  of  Marines,  W.  N. 
McKelvey. 

BOSTON— Capt.,  Frank  Wildes;  Lieut.- 
Coindr.,  J.  A.  Norris;  Lieuts.,  John  Gib- 
son, W.  L.  Howard;  Ensigns,  L.  H.  Ev- 
erhart,  S.  S.  Robinson,  J.  S.  Doddridge; 
Surg.,  M.  H.  Crawford;  Asst.  Surg.,  R. 
S.  Blakeman;  Paym.,  J.  R.  Martin;  Chief 
Eng.,  G.  B.  Ransom;  Asst.  Eng.,  L.  F. 
James;  Lieut,  of  Marines,  R.  H.  Dut- 
ton. 

PETREL— Comdr.,  E.  P.  Wood;  Lieuts.,  E. 

M.  Hughes,  B.  A.  Fiske,  A.  N.  Wood,  C. 

P.    Plunkett;    Ensigns,    G.    L.  Fermier, 

W.  S.  Montgomery;  P.  A.  .Surg.,  C.  D. 

Brownell;  Asst.  Paym.,  G.  G.  Siebels;  P. 

A.  Eng.,  R.  S.  Hall. 
MACHIAS— Comdr.,  J.  F.  Merry;  Lieuts., 

D.  H.  Mahan,  E,  J.  Dornt,  F.  H.  Sher- 
man, R.  M.  Hughes,  W.  W.  Buchanan, 
A.  C.  Dieffenbach;  P.  A.  Surg.,  M.  R. 
Piggott;  P.  A.  Paym.,  W.  L.  Wilson;  P. 

A.  Eng.,  W.  B.  Dunning. 
MONOCACY— Comdr.,    O.    W.  Farenholt; 

Lieuts.,  C.  P.  Rees,  W.  McLean,  B.  W. 
Hodges;  Ensigns,  H.  A.  Pearson,  B.  F. 
Hutchison,  T.  S.  Wilson;  P.  A.  Surg.,  N. 
J.  Blackwood;  Paym.,  A.  Peterson;  P.  A. 
Eng.,  G.  Kaemmerling. 

European  Station. 

Com.  J.  A.  Howell,  comdg. 

Lieut.  J.  J.  Hunker,  flag  lieutenant. 

W.  R.  L.  Russell,  secretary. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  (flagship)— Capt.,  R.  P. 

Leary;     Lieut. -Comdr.,     A.     P.  Nazro; 

Lieuts.,   W.   Kilburn,   J.   H.   Oliver,  M. 

Johnston,   C.   M.  Fahs;   Ensigns,  L.  H. 

Chandler,  W.  D.  MacDougal,  W.  S.  Tur- 

pin,  W.  J.  Manion;  Med.  lnsp.,  C.  N.  Gra- 

vatt;  P.  A.  Surg.,   B.   R.   Ward;  Asst. 

Surg.,  G.  C.  Hubbard;  Pay  lnsp.,  R.  P. 

Lisle;  Chief  Eng.,  W.  H.  Harris;  P.  A. 

Eng.,  L.  D.  Miner;  Asst.  Engs.,  R.  K. 

Crank,  I.  T.  Cooper;  Chap.,  C.  H.  Parks; 

Capt.  of  Marines,  George  Barnette. 
RALEIGH— Capt.,  J.   B.   Coghlan;  Lieut.- 

Comdr.,  F.  Singer;  Lieuts.,  W.  Winder, 

B.  Tappan,  H.  Rodman;  Ensigns,  C.  B. 
Morgan,  F.  L.  Chadwick,  P.  Babin;  Surg., 

E.  H.  Marsteller;  Asst.  Surg.,  D.  M.  Car- 
penter; Paym.,  W.  W.  Gait;  Chief  Eng., 

F.  H.  Bailey;  P.  A.  Eng.,  A.  S.  Hal- 
stead;  Asst.  Eng.,  J.  R.  Brady;  Lieut,  of 
Marines,  T.  C.  Treadwell. 

BANCROFT  —  Lieut.-Comdr.,  J.  V.  B. 
Bleecker;  Lieuts.,  Y.  E.  D.  W.  Veeder, 
W.  Truxbun,  H.  B.  Wilson;  Ensigns,  W. 
W.  Phelps,  C.  T.  Vogelsang;  P.  A.  Surg., 

E.  M.  Ship;  Asst.  Paym.,  R.  Hatton; 
Chief  Eng.,  E.  S.  Warburton. 

Training  Ships - 
ADAMS— Comdr.,  W.  C.  Gibson;  Lieuts., 

F.  E.  Beatty,  J.  H.  L.  Holcomb,  H. 
George;  Ensigns,  F.  H.  Brown,  E.  Mc- 
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Lane,  S.  I*.  Fullenweder,  0.  England;  P. 
A.  Surg.,  O.  P.  Bog;  P.  A.  Payin.,  F.  J. 
Semins;  P.  A.  Eng.,  W.  B.  Day. 

ALLIANCE— Comdr.,  H.  N.  Manney;  Lieut.- 
Comdr.,  N.  J.  K.  Patch;  Lieuts.,  K.  M. 
Doyle,  W.  B.  Fletcher,  R.  D.  TIsdale; 
Ensigns,  R.  Stone,  A.  A.  McKethan,  J. 
M.  Lubv;  (Cadets,  T.  C.  Hart,  O.  G.  Mur- 
fen,  II.  Williams;  P.  A.  Surg.,  J.  A. 
Guthrie;  P.  A.  Paym.,  J.  J.  Cheatham. 

ESSEX— Comdr.,  E.  S.  Strong;  Lieuts., 
John  Hubbard.  J.  W.  Stewart,  J.  Jor- 
dan, W.  O.  Hulme;  Ensigns,  G.  W.  Wil- 
liams, C.  P.  Jackson,  I).  P.  Sellers;  P.  A. 
Surg.,  L.  Morris;  Asst.  Paym.,  H.  E. 
Biscoe. 

Fish  Commission. 

ALBATROSS— Lieut. -Comdr.,  J.  F.  Moser; 
Lieuts.,  L.  M.  Garrett,  H;  E.  Parmenter, 
J.  C.  McGuinness;  Ensign,  S.  P.  Gra- 
ham; P.  A.  Surg.,  L.  L.  Young;  Asst. 
Paym.,  B.  P.  Du  Boise. 

Northwest  Lakes. 
MICHIGAN— Lieut. -Com.,  R.  Rush;  Lieut., 
J.  H.  Shearman;  Ensign,  C.  F.  Preston; 
P.  A.  Surg..  F.  J.  B.  Cordero;  P.  A. 
Paym.,  S.  McGowan;  P.  A.  Eng.,  B.  C. 
Sampson. 

Torpedo  Boats. 

CUSHING— 

DUPONT— Lieut.,  S.  S.  Wood;  Ensign,  F. 
H.  Clark. 

ERICSSON— Lieut.,  N.  R.  Usher;  Ensign, 
L.  A.  Bostwick. 


FOOTE— Lieut. -Comdr.,  W.  W.  Kimball; 
Lieut.,   W.   L.   Rodgers;   Ensign,   R.  H. 

Jackson. 

PORTER — Lieut.,  J.  C.  Freemont;  En- 
sign, J.  v.  Gillis;  Asst.  Surg.,  M.  S.  El- 
liott. 

Naval  Station,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Com.  A.  Kantz,  comdg. 
TRAINING     STATION     AND  TRAINING 
SHIP    CONSTELLATION    (third  rate)— 
Comdr.,  John  McGowan;   Chap.,   W.  A. 
Holway. 

Receiving  Ships. 

RICHMOND  (receiving  ship). 

VERMONT  (1  gun,  receiving  ship)— Capt., 

Merrill  Miller. 
WABASH  (20  guns,  receiving  ship)— Capt., 

H.  P.  Picking. 
ENTERPRISE    (6    guns,    training  ship)— 

Comdr.,  J.  G.  Eaton. 
ST.  MAY'S  (8  guns,  public  marine  school)— 

Lieut. -Comdr.,  W.  II.  Keeder. 
SARATOGA   (school  ship)— Comdr.,   C.  T. 

Hutchins, 

FRANKLIN    (30    guns,    receiving  ship)— 

Capt.,  S.  W.  Terry. 
INDEPENDENCE   (receiving   ship)— Capt.. 

L.  Kempff. 

Unassigned. 

LANCASTER— Capt. ,  Y.  Stirling;  Lieut. - 
Cumdr..  N.  E.  Niles;  Lieuts.,  J.  E.  Roller. 
H.  O.  Dunn,  S.  W.  Ryan,  W.  H.  G.  Bul- 
la rd  ;  Ensigns,  G.  R.  Marvell.  P.  N.  Olm* 
stead;  Surg.,  A.  C.  H.  Russell;  Paym.,  C. 
M.  Ray;  Capt.  of  Marines,  C.  P.  Porter; 
Lieut,  of  Marines,  G.  Richards. 


LIST  OF  SHIPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

[Abbreviations. — Hull:  S.,  steel;  I.,  iron;  W.,  wood.    Propulsion:  S..  screw;  T.  S.,  twin 
screw;  Tr.  S.,  triple  screw;  P.,  paddle;  M.  P.,  Mallory  propeller.  1 

FIRST  RATE. 


Name. 

ill 

10,288 

Massachusetts. . . 

10,288 

8,2U0 

7.375 

7,375 

6,682 

6.315 

Olympia  

5.8  iO 

Type. 


Hull. 

s 

lion!' 

- -c. 

S. 

9.738 

T.S. 

16 

s. 

10,403 

T.S. 

16 

S. 

17,401 

T.S. 

18 

s. 

18,509 

Tr.S. 

11 

8. 

20,862 

Tr.S. 

11 

s, 
s. 

9.293 

T.S. 

10 

8,600 

T.S. 

8 

17.313 

T.S. 

14 

Station  or  condition. 


1st  class  battleship.. 
1st  class  battleship.. 

Armored  cruiser  

Protected  cruiser  

Protected  cruiser — 
2d  class  battleship.. . 
2d  class  battleship  . . 
Protected  cruiser — 


North  Atlantic  Station. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
North  Atlantic  Station, 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
Navy  yard.  League  Isl.,  Pa 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
Asiatic  Station. 


SECOND  RATE. 


Baltimore. 
Chicago — 


Philadelphia.. 
Monterey  


Newark  

San  Francisco.. 
Charleston., — 
Miantonomoh. . 

Amphitrite  

Monadnock  

Terror  

Lancaster  , 

Cincinnati  

Raleigh  , 

Atlanta  


Boston. 


4,413 
4,500 

4,324 
4,084 

4,098 
4. Oils 
3,730 
3,990 
3,990 
3,999 
3,990 
3,350 
3.213 
3.313 
3,000 

3,000 


Protected  cruiser — 
Partially  protected 

cruiser. 

Protected  cruiser  

Barbette  turret,  low 

freeboard  monitor. 
Protected  cruiser — 
Protected  cruiser — 
Protected  cruiser. . . . 
Double-tur.  monitor. 
Double-tur.  monitor. 
Double-tur.  monitor. 
Double-tur.  monitor. 

Cruiser.,  

Protected  cruiser.. 
Protected  cruiser.. 
Partially  protected 

cruiser. 
Partially  protected 

cruiser. 


s. 

10.064 

T.S. 

10 

s. 

9,000 

T.S. 

18 

s. 

8,815 

T.S. 

12 

s. 

5,244 

T.S. 

4 

s. 

8,869 

T.S. 

12 

s. 

9,913 

T.S. 

12 

s. 

6,666 

T.S. 

8 

I. 

1,426 

T.S. 

4 

1,600 

T.S. 

6 

3,000 

T.S. 

6 

1.600 

T.S. 

4 

w. 

1,000 

S. 

12 

s. 

10.000 

T.S. 

11 

s. 

10,000 

T.S. 

11 

s. 

4,030 

S. 

8 

s. 

4,030 

s. 

8 

Pacific  Station. 

Being  repaired    at  na 

yard,  New  York. 
Navy  yard,  Mare  Island. 
Pacific  Station. 

Navy  yard,  Norfolk. 


Repairing  at  Leaguelsland. 

North  Atlantic  Station. 

Pacific  Station. 

North  Atlantic  Station. 

Unassigned. 

South  Atlantic  Station. 

European  Station. 

Being    repaired    at  navy 

yard,  New  York. 
Asiatic  Station. 
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THIRD  RATE. 


Ill 


Type. 


Station  or  condition . 


Cruiser.. 


2,790 


2.155  Harbor  defense  ram 
2,100  Single-tur.  monitor. 


2.100 
2.100 
2.100 
2,100 

2.089 
2.1  N.i 
2.089 
1.900 
1.900 
1,875 


Single-tur.  monitor. 
Single-tur.  monitor. 
Single-tur.  monitor. 
Single-tur.  monitor. 


Cruiser  

Cruiser  

Cruiser  

Cruiser  

<  Jruiser  

Single-tur.  monitor. 


1.875  Single-tur.  monitor. 
1.S75  Single-tur.  monitor. 
1.S75  Single-tur.  monitor. 
1.S75  Single-tur.  monitor, 
1.S75  Single-tur.  monitor. 
1,875  Single-tur.  monitor. 

1,S75 


1.710 

1.710 

1.710 

1/ 

1.875 

1.875 

1  ,375 

1 .875 

1.370 

1.2.50 

1.177 

1.177 

1,020 

1020 


Single-tur.  monitor. 


Gunboat  

Gunboat  

Gunboat  

Dispatch  boat . 

Cruiser  

Cruiser  

Cruiser  

Cruiser  

Cruiser  

Cruiser  

Gunboat  

Gunboat  

Cruiser  

Cruiser  


VY. 


2,000 

5,068 
340 

340 
340 
340 
340 

5,22' 
5,680 
5,451 
1.1U0 
1.100 
340 

340 
340 
340 
340 
340 
340 

340 

3,430 
3. 105 
3,892 
2,253 
800 
800 
800 
800 
850 
530 
2,199 
2,040 
500 
500 


T.S. 


S. 

T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 


s. 
s. 
s. 

s. 

T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
p. 
s. 

T.S. 
T.S. 
S. 
S. 


Repairing  at  navy  yard, 

Mare  Island. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  for  use  of 

Naval  Militia. 
♦League  Island. 
♦League  Island. 
*League  Island. 
For  use  of  Naval  Militia, 

Connecticut. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
Navy  yard,  Mare  Island. 
*Navy  yard.  Mare  Island. 
For  use  of  Naval  Militia, 

California. 
♦League  Island. 
League  Island. 
League  Island. 
League  Island. 
League  Island. 
Loaned  to  North  Carolina 

Naval  Militia. 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  use  of 

Naval  Militia. 
Pacific  Station. 
Pacific  Station. 
Navy  yard,  Mare  Island. 
Under  repairs  at  New  York. 
Pacific  Station. 
Training  service. 
Training  service. 
Pub.  Marine  School,  Bostot 
Asiatic  Station. 
Navy  yard,  Mare  Island. 
South  Atlantic  Station. 
Asiatic  Station. 
Pacific  Station. 
Being  repaired,  Mare  IsPd. 


FOURTH  RATE. 


Petrel...  

929 
900 
"  892 
840 
839 
685 
550 

Dynamite-gun  vessel 

Transport  steamer. . 
Cadet-practice  vess'l 

S. 

w ... 
s. 
w 
s. 

L 
I. 

3.795 
310 
1,095 

T.S. 

S. 

S. 

s. 

T.S. 
P. 

s. 

3 
4 
4 

"4 
4 
2 

North  Atlantic  Station. 
Out  of  commission. 
Asiatic  Station. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
European  Station. 
Special  serv.,  -N.-W.  Lakes. 
Special  service,  Alaska. 

1,213 
365 
310 

TORPEDO  BOATS. 

Ericsson  

Stiletto  

800 
120 
105 
31 

Torpedo  ram  

Torpedo  boat  

I. 

s. 
w. 

600 
1,800 
1,720 

359 

M.P. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
S. 

*Navy  yard,  New  York. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
Special  service. 
Torpedo  Station,  Newport 

450 

Tug.. 
Tug  .. 

192 

450 

Tug.. 

192 

357 

Tug  .. 

187 

Tug.. 

450 

Tug.. 

280 

Tug  .. 

212 

192 

Tug.. 

345 

340 
300 
340 
300 
888 
147 
340 


Naval  Station,  Newport. 
Yard  tug,  Boston. 
Yard  tug,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
Yard  tug,  New  York. 
Navy  yard.  New  lrork. 
Naval  Station,  Newport. 
Naval  Academy. 
Navy  yard,  New  York. 
Yard  tug,  Washingto 
Yard  tug,  Norfolk. 
Yard  tug,  Mare  Island. 
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LIST  OF  SHIPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. — CONTINUED. 
SAILING  SHIPS. 


NAME. 

Displace- 
ment 
{tons). 

Type. 

\huIL 

Propul- 
sion 

\Guns  (mn. 
battery). 

Station  or  condition. 

Monongahel ;i . . . . 
Constellation  

2,100 
1,13(5 

1,150 

1,125 
1,025 
1,025 

VV. 
VV. 

VV. 

VV. 

W. 

w 

Sails 
Sails 

Sails 

Sails 
Sails 
Sails 

4 
8 

12 

Naval  Academy. 
Stationary   training  ship, 

Newport. 
Loaned  to  Treasury  Dept. 

lor  quarantine  purposes. 
For  use  of  Nav.  Militia,  N.J. 
Pub.  Marine  School,  Phila. 
Pub  Marine  School,  N,  Y. 

Saratoga  

St.  Mary's  

RECEIVING  SHIPS. 


Franklin  

Minnesota  

Wabash  

Vermont  

Independence  . 
Richmond  


5,170 
4,700 
4,(150 
4,150 
:  5,270 
2,700 


VV. 

1,050 

S. 

4 

w 

1,000 

S. 

9 

w 

950 

s. 

w. 

Sails 

"*i 

w 

Sails 

0 

w. 

01)2 

S. 

14 

Receiving  ship,  Norfolk. 
For  use  or  Nav.M  i  litia.Mass. 
Receiving  ship,  Boston. 
Receiving  ship,  New  York. 
Receiving  ship,  Mare  Isl'nd. 
Receiving  ship,  League  I'd. 


UNSERVICEABLE. 


New  Hampshire 

Pensacola  

Omaha  

Constitution  ... 

Swatara   

Iroquois  

Nipsic  

St.  Louis  

Dale  


4,150 

3,000 
2,400 

2,200 
1,900 
1,575 

1,375 
830 

675 


Sailing  ship 

Cruiser   

Cruiser  


Cruiser . 
Cruiser . 


Cruiser  

Sailing  ship . 

Sailing  ship . 


VV. 

Sails 

\v. 

680 

S. 

YY. 

953 

S. 

VV. 

Sails 

4 

VV. 

two 

S. 

w. 

1,202 

s. 

VV. 

839 

s. 

VV. 

Sails 

VV. 

Sails 

For  use  of  Naval  Militia, 
New  York. 

*Navy  yard,  Mare  Island. 

Transferred  to  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service. 

*Navy  yard,  Portsmouth. 

*Navy  yard,  Mare  Island. 

Transferred  to  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service. 

*Puget  Sound  Naval  Sta. 

Loaned  to  Naval  Militia, 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  use  of  Naval  Militia, 
Maryland.  


r     UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 


Kearsarge  

Kentucky   

Battleship  No,  7 
Battleship  No.  8. 
Battleship  No.  9 

Iowa  

Oregon  

Brooklyn  

Puritan  

Nashville  

Wilmington  

Helena  

Gunboat  No.  10... 
Gunboat  No.  11... 
Gunboat  No.  12... 
Gunboat  No.  13... 

Gunboat  No.  14... 

Gunboat  No.  15... 

Torp.  boat  No.  3.. 

Torp.  boat  No.  4.. 

Torp.  boat  No.  5. 


Torp.  boat  No.  6. 
Torp.  boat  No.  7. 


11.525 
11,525 
11,520 
11,520 
11,520 
11,410 
10,288 
9,271 
6,060 
1,371 


1,392 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

142 

142 

142 


1st  class  battleship* 
1st  class  battleship- 
1st  class  battleship-- 
1st  class  battleship- 
1st  class  battleship-- 
1st  class  battleship.- 
1st  class  battleship. 

Armored  cruiser  

Double-tur.  monitor 
Light  -  draft  gun- 
boat. 

Light  -  draft  gun- 
boat. 

Light -draft  gun- 
boat. 

Composite  gunboat. 
Composite  gunboat. 
Composite  gunboat. 
Composite  gunboat. 

Composite  gunboat. 

Composite  gunboat. 

Torpedo  boat  


Torpedo  boat., 
Torpedo  boat., 


Torpedo  boat  

Torpedo  boat  


s. 

10,000 

T.S. 

22 

s. 

10,000 

T.S. 

22 

s. 

10,000 

T  S. 

s. 

10.000 

T  S. 

s. 

10,000 

T  S 

s. 

11,000 

T.S. 

"l8 

s. 

11,111 

T.S. 

16 

s. 

16,000 

T.S. 

20 

I. 

3,700 

T.S. 

10 

1,750 

TS 

8 

s. 

1,600 

T.S. 

8 

s. 

1,600 

TS. 

8 

s. 

800 

S. 

6 

800 

s. 

6 

800 

s. 

6 

800 

s 

6 

800 

T.S. 

6 

800 

T.S. 

6 

s. 

2,000 

T.S. 

2,000 

T.S. 

s. 

2,000 

T.S. 

s. 

T.S. 

6 

s. 

T.S. 

Building  at  Newport  News. 
Building  at  Newport  News. 
Plans  being  prepared. 
Plans  being  prepared. 
Plans  being  prepared. 
North  Atlantic  Stalion. 
Pacific  Station. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 

North  Atlantic  Station. 

North  Atlantic  Station. 

L.Nixon,  Elizabethport,N.J 
Bath  Iron  Wks.,  Bath,  Me. 
Bath  Iron  Wks.,  Bath,  Me. 
John  H.  Dialogue  &  Son, 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Union    Iron    Works,  San 

Francisco. 
Union   Iron    Works,  San 

Francisco.  . 
Building  at  Columbian  Iron 

Works  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Building  at  Columbian  Iron 

Works  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 

Baltimore.  Md. 
Building  at  Columbian  Tron 

Works  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 
North  Atlantic  Station. 
Herreshoff  Mfg.  Co. 


*ln  ordinary. 


TO  OBTAIN   STANDARD  TIME. 
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Torp.  boat  No.  8.. 

Torp.  boat  No.  9.. 

Torp.  boat  No.  10. 

Torp.  boat  No.  11. 

Additional  tor- 
pedo boats,  not 
to  exceed  ten. 

Submarine  tor- 
pedo boat. 

Tug  No.  5  


182 


Torpedo  boat. 


Type. 


Torpedo  boat. 
Tug  


3,200 


1,200 
400 


T.S. 


T.S. 


5C 


Station  cr  conliiion. 


Moran  Bros.  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wasb. 

Circular  issued  calling  for 
bids. 

Circular  issued  calling  for 
bids. 

Circular  issued  calling  for 
bids. 

Circular  issued  calling  lor 
bids. 

f  Building  at  Columbian 
I  iron  Works  and  Dry 
\  DockCo.,Baltimore,Md., 
I  under  contract  with  J.  P. 
I  Holland  Torp.  Boat  Co. 
Building  at  navy  yard,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 


TO  OBTAIN  STANDARD  TIME. 


Persons  living  in  tbe  following  places,  or  in  their  vicinity,  will  add  or  subtract  the  figures 
given  to  local  time  to  find  the  new  standard  time. 


Cities. 


Portland,  Me  

Boston,  Mass  

Providence,  R.  I... 
New  Haven,  Conn. . 

New  York  City  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Ogdensburg,44   

Albany,  "   

Utica,  44   

Syracuse,  44   

Rochester,  44   

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Pittsburg,  44  ... 
Erie,  44  . . . 

Harrisburg,     44  ... 

Trenton,  N.J  

Wilmington,  Del  — 

Baltimore,  Md  

Richmond,  Va  

Norfolk 

Lynchburg,  44   

Wheeling,  W.  Va.... 
Washington,  D.  C... 

Cleveland,  O  

Columbus,  44  

Toledo, 

Cincinnati,'4  

Dayton,  44  

Fort  Wayne,  Ind... . 
Evansville,  ,4  .... 
Indianapolis,  44  .... 

Chicago,  111  

Cairo,  44  — 

Galena,  44  — 
Springfield,  44  .... 
Rock  Island,  44  ... 
Quincy,         44  ... 

Lexington,  Ky  

Louisville,  44   

Jefferson  City,Mo. 
St.  Louis,  44  . 


Standard 
or 

division . 


Central. 
Eastern. 


Cen 


Correction 
min  utt  s. 


Sub.  11) 
44  16 
"  14 
8 
4 

Add  16 


Sub. 
Add 


5 
1 

5 

44  11 
1 

44  20 
Sub.  40 


Add 
Sub. 
Add 


6 
10 

44  5 
44  17 

23 

44  8 
Sub.  33 

28 
26 

44  22 
44  23 
19 

44  10 
16 

44  10 

3 

Add  2 
Sub.  2 
Add  3 
6 

Sub.  23 
13 

Add  9 
1 


Cities. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo  

Kansas  City,  Mo. .  .. 
Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Detroit,  44  . 

Milwaukee,  Wis  

La  Crosse,      44  ... 

Superior  City, 44   

Janesville,  44   

Keokuk,  Iowa  

Des  Moines, 44  

Dubuque,  44  

Burlington,44  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

Duluth,  44   

Lawrence,  Kas  

Omaha  City,  Neb  

Wilmington,  N.  C  

Raleigh,  44   

Charleston,  S.  C  

Columbia,  44   

Savannah,  Ga  

Pensacola,  Fla  

Jacksonville,  44   

Huntsville,  Ala  

Mobile,  44   

Montgomery,44   

Jackson,  Miss  

New  Orleans,  La  

Shreveport,  44  

Knoxville,  Tenn  — 

Nashville,  44   

Memphis,  44   

Little  Rock.  Ark  

Galveston,  Tex  

Austin,  44  

Houston,  44   

Denver,  Col  

Yankton,  S.  Dak.. . 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M  

Ft.Gibson,Cher.  Nation 


Central. 


Central. 


Mountain 
Central. 


Mountain 
Central.. 


Correction 
minutes. 


To  find  local  time  from  standard  time,  reverse  the  operation. 
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DEATH  ROLL  OF  18(.)7. 


©eatij  Eoii  of  1897. 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Adams,  William  T.,  "Oliver  Optic,"  well- 
known  writer  of  boys'  stories,  at  Boston, 
March  27. 

Akerly,  the  Rev.  Benjamin,  well-known  epis- 
copal clergyman,  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
Aug.  24. 

Alward,   Thomas  G.,   noted  politician,  at 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26. 
Andrews,  Charles  H.,  journalist,  at  Boston, 

June  1. 

Baker,  John  I.,  famous  abolitionist  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  republican  party, 
at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Feb.  17. 

Baker,  Edward  L.,  United  States  consul  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  that  city,  July  8. 

Baldwin,  Rufus  'J.,  a  Minneapolis  pioneer, 
at  Chloride,  Ariz.,  Aug.  24. 

Bancroft,  Frederic,  "the  magician,"  ai, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  26. 

Bateman,  Newton,  president  of  Knox  col- 
lege, at  Galesburg,  111.,  Oct.  21. 

Bates,  Newton  L.,  surgeon-general  U.  S. 
navy,  at  Washington,  Oct.  18. 

Beasley,  Justice  Mercer,  chief  justice  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  Feb.  19. 

Beecher,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward,  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  March  8. 

Bendire,  Capt.  Charles,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
celebrated  ornithologist,  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  Feb.  5. 

Berkley,  the  Rev.  Edward  F.,  D.  D.,  one  of 
the  best-known  and  oldest  clergymen 
in  Missouri,  at  St.  Louis,  May  3. 

Blair,  James,  promoter  of  many  railroads, 
especially  in  the  western  states,  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  March  18. 

Boyd,  Capt.  Thomas  A.,  ex-member  of  con- 
gress, at  Lewistown,  111.,  May  28. 

Brooke,  Charles  W.,  celebrated  criminal 
lawyer,  at  New  Brighton,  Feb.  7. 

Brooks,  the  Rev.  J.  A.,  noted  prohibition 
leader  and  vicejpresidential  candidate  of 
that  party  in  1888,  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Feb.  2. 

Bunn,  Jacob,  noted  politician,  at  Springfield, 

111.,  Oct.  16. 
Cabell,  Capt.  Samuel  G.,  famous  Mississippi 

river  steamboat  captain,  at  Washington, 

April  5. 

Cadwell,  Gen.  D.  W.,  president  of  the  Lake 
Shore  railroad,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  July  21. 

Calhoun,  Edmund  R.,  rear  admiral  U.  S.  N. 
(retired),  at  Washington,  Feb.  17. 

Cameron,  Angus,  ex-U.  S.  senator,  at  Mil- 
waukee, March  31. 

Carleton,  Gen.  Charles  A.,  veteran  of  the 
civil  war,  at  New  York,  April  1. 

Chapman,  Chandler  P.,  ex-adjutant-general 
of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  May  14. 

Chandler,  Morgan,  prominent  for  many  years 
in  Indiana  politics,  at  Greenfield,  Jan. 21. 

Clark,  Alvah  G.,  most  celebrated  maker  of 
telescopic  lenses  in  the  world,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  9. 

Clark,  John  S.,  well-known  Illinois  journal- 
ist, at  Monmouth,  111.,  Dec.  2. 

Clinginan,  Thomas  L.,  ex-U.  S.  senator,  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  Nov.  3. 

Coke,  Richard,  ex-senator  from  Texas,  at 
Waco,  May  14. 

Conrad.  Gen.  Joseph,  distinguished  soldier 
in  the  rebellion  on  the  federal  side,  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  July  15. 

Converse,  George  L.,  ex-member  of  congress, 
at  Columbus,  O.,  March  30. 

Cope,  Prof.  Edward  B.,  educator,  at  Phila- 
delphia, April  12. 


Corning,  ErastUS,  banker,  philanthropist  and 
railroad  man,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30. 

Gratty,  William,  one  of  the  last  of  the  fa- 
mous old-time  abolitionists,  at  Elmwood, 
O.,  Aug.  26. 

Creede,  Nicholas  C,  millionaire  mine  owner, 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  13. 

Crisfield,  John  W.,  ex-member  of  congress, 
at  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  Jan.  12. 

Crocker,  Charles  F.,  noted  financier  and 
railroad  projector,  at  San  Mateo,  Cal., 
July  17. 

Crooks,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  R.,  educator 
and  author,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  Feb.  20. 

Dallas,  Mary  K.,  poet  and  story  writer,  at 
New  York,  Aug.  25. 

Dalzell,  Maj.  John,  a  distinguished  Michigan 
soldier  in  the  last  war,  Nov.  4. 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  assistant  secretary  of 
war  under  Lincoln,  noted  journalist  and 
chief  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  at 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  Oct.  17. 

Dana,  the  lie  v.  Dr.  Malcolm  McG.,  noted 
clergyman,  well  known  in  the  west,  a'; 
Brooklyn,  July  25. 

Daniel,  William,  vice-presidential  candidate 
on  the  prohibition  ticket  in  1884,  at  Bal- 
timore, Oct.  13. 

Davidson,  James  J.,  member-elect  of  the 
LVth  congress  from  the  25th  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Jan.  3. 

Davis,  Daniel  F.,  ex-governor  of  Maine,  at 
Bangor,  Jan.  9. 

Dawson,  Lafayette,  distinguished  lawyer, 
jurist  and  politician,  at  Marysville,  Mo., 
Jan.  29. 

Dean,  Benjamin,  ex-member  of  congress,  at 
Boston,  April  9. 

Dolph,  Joseph  A.,  ex-U.  S.  senator  from  Ore- 
gon, at  Portland,  March  10. 

Dixon,  Nathan  F.,  ex-U.  S.  senator,  at  Wes- 
terly, R.  I.,  Nov.  8. 

Dow,  Neal,  "apostle  of  prohibition,"  at 
Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  2. 

Drew,  Mrs.  John,  celebrated  actress,  at 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31. 

Duane,  Gen.  James  C,  a  veteran  of  the  last 
war,  at  New  York,  Nov.  7. 

Duryea,  Col.  George,  formerly  of  the  famous 
Duryea  zouaves  during  the  war,  at  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y.,  April  1. 

Duryea,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  W.,  educator, 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20. 

Dyke,  Edgar  B.,  pioneer  newspaper  man  of 
Iowa,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Oct.  29. 

Earle,  Joseph  H.,  ex-U.  IS.  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  May  20. 

Evans,  Dr.  Thomas  W.,  a  celebrated  Ameri- 
can dentist  in  Paris,  in  that  city,  Nov. 14. 

Edgerton,  Alfred  P.,  ex-president  of  the 
U.  S.  civil-service  commission,  at  Hicks- 
ville,  Ind.,  May  15. 

Embry,  James,  bishop  of  the  African  M.  E. 
church  in  South  Carolina,  at  Philadel- 
phia, Aug.  11. 

Evans,  John,  ex-governor  of  Colorado, 
founder  of  Evanston,  111.,  and  of  North- 
western university,  at  Denver,  Col., 
July  3. 

Farnsworth,  Gen.  John  F.,  ex-member  of 
congress  from  Illinois  and  a  soldier  In 
the  last  war,  at  Washington,  July  14. 

Finley,  Robert  J.,  well  known  in  journalistic 
and  magazine  circles,  at  New  York, 
June  8. 

Flagg,  George  W.,  artist,  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Jan.  5. 
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Ford,  Col.  John  S.,  widely  known  in  the 
southwest  as  the  "Indian  fighter,"  at 
San  Antonio,  Nov.  4. 

Ford,  Nicholas,  ex-member  of  congress,  'at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  18. 

Fouke,  Judge  Jacob,  of  the  5th  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  at  Yandalia,  May  18. 

Francis,  Charles  M.,  well-known  journalist, 
diplomat  and  politician,  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
June  18. 

French,  John  R.,  of  the  faculty  of  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  university,  at  Syracuse,  April  26. 

Fullerton,  Gen.  J.  S.,  veteran  of  the  last 
war,  at  Oakland,  Md.,  March  20. 

George,  Henry,  the  leading  exponent  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  single  or  land  tax  in  the 
world,  at  New  York,  Oct.  29. 

George  James  Z.,  U.  S.  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, at  Mississippi  City,  Aug.  14. 

Gilchrist,  Prof.  J.  C,  noted  educator,  at 
Laurens,  Iowa,  Aug.  12. 

Ginter,  Maj.  Lewis,  millionaire  tobacco  mer- 
chant, at  Westbrook,  Va.,  Oct.  2. 

Goelet,  Ogden,  one  of  New  York's  wealthiest 
men,  at  sea,  Aug.  26. 

Gotthus,  Max  von,  a  Russian  nobleman,  well 
known  in  this  country,  at  Clark's  ranch, 
in  Montana,  April  15. 

Grace,  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.,  archbishop  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  at  St.  Paul,  Feb.  22. 

Griffin,  Daniel  G.,  noted  politician  and  chair- 
man of  the  democratic  state  committee, 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  April  7. 

Groesbeck,  "William  S.,  distinguished  lawyer 
and  counsel  for  President  Johnson  dur- 
ing the  impeachment  trial  of  1868,  at 
Cincinnati,  July  8. 

Haller,  Col.  G.  O.,  U.  IS.  A.  (retired),  at 
Seattle,  May  2. 

Hardy,  Prof.  George  E.,  of  the  College  of 
New  York  city,  at  Roselle,  N.J.,  April  15. 

Hare,  Darius  D.,  ex-mem-ber  of  congress,  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  O,,  Feb.  10. 

Harris,  Isham  G.,  United  States  senator 
from  Tennessee,  at  Washington,  July  8. 

Havemeyer,  T.  A.,  vice-president  of  the 
sugar  trust,  at  New  York,  April  26. 

Headley,  Joel  T.,  historian  and  politician, 
at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16. 

Heath,  Sidney,  a  pioneer  of  Kane  county 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of 
Elgin,  at  Elgin,  Nov.  14. 

Hoffman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.,  notable 
clergyman,  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  March  4. 

Hoey,  William  F.,  popular  comedian,  at 
New  York,  June  29. 

Holman,  W.  S.,  member  of  congress  from 
the  4th  district  of  Indiana,  at  Washing- 
ton, April  22. 

Holmes,  Prof.  Geo.  F.,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  at  Richmond,  Nov.  4. 

Hurlbut,  Calvin  T.,  ex-congressman,  at 
Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  November. 

Ide,  Gen.  Horace  K.,  veteran  of  the  last 
war,  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  March  31. 

Janssens,  Francis,  archbishop  of  the  diocese 
of  New  Orleans,  on  board  the  steamer 
Creole,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  a 
passage  to  Europe,  June  10. 

Jewett,  Sherman  S.,  prominent  railroad  and 
steamboat  man,  at  Buffalo,  Feb.  28. 

Johnson,  Richard  W.,  brigadier-general,  T). 
S.  A.  (retired),  at  St.  Paul,  April  21. 

Kellogg,  Col.  W.  L.,  commanding  5th  U.  S. 
infantry,  April  17. 

Kilgore,  C.  B.,  ex-member  of  congress  from 
Texas,  at  Ardmore,  I.  T.,  Sept.  23. 

King,  Horatio,  postmaster-general  in  Bu- 
chanan's cabinet,  at  Washington,  May  20. 

Landon,  W.  A.,  editor  of  the  Humane  Jour- 
nal, at  Chicago,  Feb.  21. 


Lane,  George  M.,  professor  of  Latin  in  Har- 
vard university,  at  Boston,  June  30. 

Langston,  John  M.,  ex-member  of  congress, 
at  Washington,  Nov.  15. 

Houghton,  the  Rev.  George  H.,  famous  pas- 
tor of  the  "Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner,"  at  New  York,  Nov.  17. 

Hovey,  Charles  E.,  widely  known  in  educa- 
tional circles  in  Illinois,  at  Washington, 
Nov.  17. 

Lansit,  Wilbur  H.,  famous  animal  painter, 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  June  27. 

Lathrop,  George  Van  Ness,  diplomat  and  ex- 
minister  to  Russia,  at  Detroit,  July  11. 

Lee,  Samuel  Phillips,  rear  admiral  U.  S.  N. 
(retired),  at  Washington,  June  5. 

Lloyd,  Walter,  prominent  populist  politician, 
at  Huron,  S.  D.,  Dec.  2. 

Lowell,  John,  eminent  jurist,  at  Boston, 
May  14. 

Mallory,  the  Rev.  G.  S.,  noted  writer,  at 

New  York,  March  2. 
Marcy,   Henry  F.,   railroad  president  and 

magnate,  at  Belmont,  Mass.,  Aug.  10. 
Maretzek,  Max,  famous  opera  conductor,  at 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  14. 
Martin,  William  L.,  ex-congressman,  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Jan.  22. 
Mason,  Col.  John  S.,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  a 

veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars,, 

at  Washington,  Nov.  29. 
McCabe,  Lorenzo  D.,  distinguished  educator 

and  methodist  clergyman,  at  Delaware, 

O.,  June  18. 
McGirtin,  Capt.  Philo  N.,  distinguished  naval 

officer,  at  New  York,  Feb.  11. 
Mcllvaine,  Joshua  H.,  D.  D.,  president  of 

Evelyn  college,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  30. 
McLaughlin,   Frank,  newspaper  proprietor, 

at  Philadelphia,  July  14. 
McLaws,  Lafayette,  oldest  of  the  confeder- 
ate major-generals,  at  Savannah,  July  24. 
McMillan,  Samuel  J.  R.,  ex-U.  S.  senator 

from  Minnesota,  at  St.  Paul,  Oct.  3. 
McPherson,  John  R.,  ex-U.  S.  senator  from 

New  Jersey,  Oct.  8. 
Meade,  Richard  W7.,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  N. 

(retired),  at  Washington,  May  4. 
Milliken,  Seth  L.,  member  of  congress  from 

the  3d  district  of  Maine,  at  Washington, 

April  18. 

Mills,  J.  T.,  a  pioneer  and  prominent  Wis- 
consin politician,  at  Denver,  Col.,  Nov. 
21. 

Mundy,  Johnson  M.,  celebrated  sculptor,  at 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16. 
Mussey,  Col.  F.  D.,  well-known  Washington 

correspondent,  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  June 

Nelson,  Edward  T.,  one  of  Ohio's  most  noted 
educators,  at  Washington,  Feb.  28. 

O'Donohue,  Joseph  J.,  "the  coffee  king  of 
America,"  at  New  York,  June  25. 

Paddock,  Algernon  S.,  ex-U.  S.  senator  from 
Nebraska,  at  Beatrice,  Oct.  16. 

O'Reilly,  Mrs.  John  Boyle,  well-known 
writer,  at  Boston,  Nov.  22. 

Picknell,  W7illiam  L.,  celebrated  artist,  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  Aug.  8. 

Pleasonton,  Gen.  Alfred,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  cavalry  commanders  of  the 
federal  army  in  the  civil  war,  at  Wash- 
ington, Feb.  17. 

Porter,  Albert  G.,  ex-governor  of  Indiana, 
at  Indianapolis,  May  3. 

Proctor,  Joseph,  veteran  actor,  at  Boston, 
Oct.  2. 

Rand,  Elbridge  D.,  widely  known  business 
man,  at  Hamilton,  111.,  Feb.  8. 

Reed,  Col.  J.  C,  veteran  of  the  civil  war,  at 
New  York,  April  23. 
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Reynolds,  William  F..  field  superintendent 
of  the  International  Sunday  School  union, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  28. 

Rhind,  Rear-Admiral  Alexander  0.,  U.  8.  N. 
(retired),  at  New  York,  Nov.  8. 

Richardson,  the  Rev.  E.  M.,  secretary  of  the 
hoard  of  education  of  the  southern  pres- 
byterian  church,  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
June  30. 

Ridgway,  Thomas  G.,  ex-treasurer  of  Illi- 
nois, at  Shawneetown,  111.,  Nov.  17. 

Roberts,  George  B.,  president  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  railway  system,  .Jan.  30. 

Robertson,  Thomas  J..  ex-L.  S.  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  Oct.  13. 

Robeson,  George  M.,  ex-secretary  of  the 
navy,  at  Trenton.  X.  .1.,  Sept.  27. 

Robinson,  Gen.  John  C,  veteran  of  the  Mex- 
ican, Seminole  and  civil  wars,  at  Bing- 
ham ton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18. 

Roper,  Gen.  George  S.,  a  veteran  of  the  last 
war.  at  Koekford,  111.,  Feb.  3. 

Ross,  Christian  K.,  father  of  the  lost  child 
"Charlie"  Ross,  at  Germantown,  Fa., 
June  21. 

Ruggles,  Daniel,  an  ex-eonfoderate  officer  of 
some  note,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
June  1. 

Runnion,  James  B.,  a  noted  journalist,  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  G. 

Russell,  John  H.,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tired), at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  1. 

Sage,  Henry  W.,  president  of  the  'board  of 
trustees  of  Cornell  university,  New  York, 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18. 

Seligman,  Daniel  J.,  noted  New  Y^ork  bank- 
er, at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Aug.  27. 

Sartain,  John,  eminent  artist  and  engraver, 
at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  25. 

Sessions,  Loren  B.,  well-known  politician,  at 
Panama,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20. 

Shelby,  Joseph  O.,  a  noted  ex-confederate 
general,  near  Adrian,  Mo.,  Feb.  12. 

Skilton,  Julius  A.,  noted  surgeon,  writer  and 
diplomat,  at  New  York,  Nov.  20. 

Smith,  Gen.  Andrew  J.,  veteran  of  two  wars, 
at  St.  Louis,  Jan.  30. 

Sizer,  Prof.  Nebat,  noted  phrenologist,  at 
Brooklyn,  Oct.  18. 

St.  John,  William  P.,  treasurer  of  the  demo- 
cratic national  committee,  at  New  York, 
Feb.  14. 

Storrow,  Judge  J.  J.,  noted  jurist  and  law- 
yer, at  Washington,  April  15. 

Studebaker,  Peter  E.,  noted  manufacturer 
and  politician  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Oct. 
10. 

Swaim.  Gen.  David  G..  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  17. 

IN  FOREIGN 

Aikins,  Dr.  W.  T.,  prominent  surgeon,  at 

Toronto.  May  24. 
Allsop,    Samuel    Charles,    Baron  Hindiip, 

noted  brewer,  at  London,  July  12. 
Aumale,  Due  de,  fourth  son  of  King  Louis 

Philippe  of  France,   at  Zucco,  Sicily, 

May  7. 

Baring,  Edward  C,  Baron  Revelstoke,  noted 
English  financier  and  banker,  at  London, 
July  17. 

Barnato,  Barney,  large  operator  in  South 
African  gold-mining  properties,  commit- 
ted suicide  while  en  route  from  Cape 
Town  to  England,  about  June  15. 

B rough,  Mrs.  Barnabas,  English  novelist,  at 
London,  Nov.  25. 

Barry,  the  Rt.-Hon.  Charles  Robert,  lord 
chief  justice  of  appeals  for  Ireland,  at 
I  tu hi  in.  May  15.  ' 


Thatcher,  John  M,.  ex-commissioner  of 
patents,  at  Proctor,  Vt. 

Thomas,  Gen.  Henry  G.,  veteran  of  the  civil 
war,  at  Oklahoma,  Jan.  23. 

Thorne.  Edwin  F.,  veteran  actor  and  play- 
wright, at  New  York,  May  4. 

Tilton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.,  prominent  in  the 
great  Beecher  trial,  at  New  York,  April 
13. 

Trobriand,  (Jen.  It.  P.  de,  distinguished  offi- 
cer in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  at  Bav- 
port,  N.  Y.,  July  15. 

Tucker,  John  Randolph,  ex-member  of  con- 
gress and  ex-president  of  the  American 
Bar  association,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  Feb. 
13. 

Tyler,  W.  S.,  of  Amherst  college,  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  Nov.  ,19. 

Voorhees,  Daniel  \V.,  ex-U.  S.  senator  from 
Indiana,  at  Washington,  April  10. 

Wales,  Leonard,  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  court  of  Delaware,  at  Wilming- 
ton, Feb.  8. 

Walker,  Gen.  Francis  A.,  political  econo- 
mist, litterateur  and  educator,  at  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  5. 

Winner,  Gen.  James  M.,  soldier  of  the  civil 

war,  at  New  York,  March  16. 
Wells.   Albert  W..  member  of  the  Illinois 

state  senate,  at  Quincy,  March  5. 
Whiffen,    Thomas,    well-known    actor,  at 

Rochester,  N.  Y\,  Oct.  10. 
Whiting,  Judge  E.  G,  prominent  politician, 

at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  1. 
Wight,  Prof.  Charles  C,  of  the  faculty  of 

Baltimore  City   college,   at  Baltimore, 

June  25. 

Williams,  Gen.  Nelson  C,  a  veteran  of  the 
civil  war,  at  New  York,  Nov.  30. 

Willard,  Joseph  C.  noted  hotel  proprietor, 
at  Washington,  Jan.  17. 

Willis,  Albert  S.,  United  States  minister  to 
Hawaii,  at  Honolulu,  Jan.  6. 

Wingate,  Commander  George  E.,  U.  S.  N.r 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  7. 

Winsor,  Justin,  librarian  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity, at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  22. 

Wood,  De  Valson,  of  the  faculty  of  Stevens* 
Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  June  27. 

Woomer,  E.  M. ,  ex-congressman,  at  Lebanon,. 
Pa.,  Nov.  29. 

Worden,  John  L.,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tired), at  Washington,  Oct.  18. 

Wormley,  Theodore  G.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.. 
LL.D.,  eminent  chemist,  at  Philadel- 
phia, Jan.  3. 

Wright,  Ashley  B.,  member  of  congress  from 
Massachusetts,  at  North  Adams.  Mass., 
Aug.  14. 

COUNTRIES. 

Bent,  James  T..  a  noted  English  traveler 
and  author,  at  London,  May  6. 

Best.  William  T.,  English  composer,  at  Lon- 
don, May  10. 

Bethune,  M.  Gaston,  French  artist,  at  Paris, 
Oct.  26. 

Bianchi,  Cardinal  Angelo,  bishop  of  Pales- 
trina  and  pronotary  of  the  pope,  Jan.  22. 

Blondin,  Charles,  celebrated  tight-rope 
walker,  at  Ealing,  England,  Feb.  22. 

Borda,  J.  Idiarte,  president  of  Uruguay,  as- 
sassinated, at  Montevideo,  Aug.  25. 

Bourbaki,  Gen.,  distinguished  French  officer, 
at  Bayonne,  Sept.  22. 

Boycott,  Capt.  C.  C,  whose  name  was  the 
origin  of  the  common  word  "boycott," 
June  22. 

Brahms,  Johannes,  the  musical  composer,  at 
Vienna.  April  2. 
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Burgess,  John  B..  celebrated  English  paint- 
er, at  Loudon,  Nov.  12. 

Canovas.  Senor  del  Castillo,  Spanish  prime 
minister,  assassinated  by  Michael  An- 
giolillo,  at  Santa  Agueda,  Aug.  8. 

Cordier,  Stanislaus  A.,  life  senator  of 
Frauee,  at  Paris,  Jan.  11. 

Costa,  Sig.  G.,  Italian  minister  of  justice, 
Aug.  15. 

Dantan.  Joseph  E.,  noted  French  artist, 
killed  bv  an  accident,  at  Paris,  July  7. 

Dickson,  Baron,  arctic  explorer,  at  Hjo, 
Sweden,  June  6. 

Dodson,  John  George  (Baron  Monk-Bretton), 
for  eight  years  deputy  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  at  London,  May  25. 

Drummond,  Prof.  Henry,  writer  on  Chris- 
tian ethics,  known  throughout  the  world, 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  England,  March  11. 

Francais,  F.  L.,  distinguished  French  paint- 
er, May  28. 

Gravelet,  Jean  Francois,  better  known  as 

"Blondin."  the  famous  rope  walker,  at 

London,  Feb.  21. 
Herbert,  Gen.  Sir  Arthur  J.,  distinguished 

English    military    officer,    at  London, 

Nov.  24. 

Hewett.  Lieut. -Gen.  E.  O.,  of  the  British 
army,  June  4. 

Hickson,  Sir  Joseph,  railroad  manager,  at 
Montreal,  Jan.  4.  ' 

Hungerford,  Mrs.  Margaret  H.,  noted  novel- 
ist, known  as  "The  Duchess,"  at  Dublin, 
Ireland,  Jan.  24. 

Ingelow,  Jean,  famous  authoress  and  poet, 
at  London,  England,  July  20. 

Kneipp,  Sebastian,  a  priest  known  through- 
out the  world  for  his  water  cure,  at 
Woerieshofen,  June  17. 

Le  Rover.  Philippe  E.,  French  statesman,  at 
Paris,  Feb.  22. 

Martini,  M.,  inventor  of  the  famous  rifle 
that  bears  his  name,  at  Frouenfleld, 
Switzerland,  Jan.  31. 

Meilhac,  Henri,  noted  dramatist,  at  Paris, 
July  5. 

Moiyneux,  Philip,  fourth  earl  of  Shafton, 
June  26. 


Mundella.  Anthony  J.,  prominent  English 
statesman  and  philanthropist,  at  Lon- 
don, July  21. 

Mutzu,  Count,  the  ablest  of  the  Japanese 
statesmen  and  ex-minister  from  Japan 
to  the  United  States,  Aug.  24. 

Newman,  Prof.  Francis  W.,  British  author 
and  philosopher,  at  London,  Oct.  4. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Margaret,  celebrated  Eng- 
lish novelist,  at  Wimbledon,  June  25. 

Palgrave,  Francis  T.,  British  poet  and  es- 
sayist, at  London,  Oct.  24. 

Pitman,  Sir  Isaac,  originator  of  shorthand 
writing  as  now  practiced,  at  London, 
Jan.  22. 

Ras,  Alula,  great  Abyssinian  chief,  Feb.  15. 

Robinson,  Sir  William  F.  C,  an  English 
writer  and  composer  of  considerable 
note,  at  London,  May  1. 

Rosmead,  Lord,  distinguished  British  diplo- 
mat, at  London,  Nov.  2. 

Ross.,  Alex.  Mitten,  noted  Canadian  scien- 
tist, at  Detroit,  Oct.  27. 

Sedwick,  Amy  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Parkes),  well- 
known  English  actress,  at  London,  Nov.7. 

Skelton,  Sir  John,  an  English  novelist  of 
some  note,  at  London,  July  19. 

Stephan,  Von,  of  the  imperial  German  cabi- 
net, April  8. 

Sylvester,  Prof.  James  L.,  famous  mathema- 
tician, at  London,  March  15. 

Teck,  duchess  of,  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  mother-in-law  of  the  duke  of  York, 
at  Richmond,  England,  Oct.  27. 

Twiss,  Sir  Travers,  celebrated  scholar  and 
author,  at  Fulham,  England.  Jan.  14. 

Velasquez.  Gen.  Jose,  the  most  distinguished 
Chilean  soldier,  at  Valparaiso,  July  17. 

Wells,  Sir  Thomas  S.,  noted  English  sur- 
geon, at  Cannes,  Feb.  1. 

Windisch-Graetz,  Prince  Alfred,  a  nobleman 
of  high  rank  and  formerly  of  the  Aus- 
trian ministry,  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica, 
Feb.  1. 

Wolter.  Charlotte,  at  one  time  known  as 
the  "tragedy  queen  of  Germany,"  at 
Vienna,  June  14. 

i'orke,  Charles  Philip,  fifth  earl  of  Hard- 
wick,  at  London,  May  17. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 


The  Mississippi  river  commission  is  made 
up  of  Col.  G.  L.  Gillespie,  Lieut. -Col.  Amos 
Stickney  and  Maj.  T.  H.  Handbury,  all  of 
the  engineer  corps,  U.  S.  A.;  Henry  L.  Ma- 
rinden  of  the  United  States  coast  survey;  B. 
M.  Harrod,  president,  and  Henry  Flad,  past 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  Judge  R.  S.  Taylor  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  The  commission  advises  the 
contraction  of  the  river  channel  to  3,000 
feet  in  width  by  the  building  of  low  dikes 
extending  from  the  shores,  and  the  result 
of  the  experiments  made  at  Lake  Providence 
and  Plum  point  about  fifteen  years  ago  seem 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  though 
the  failure  of  appropriations  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  work  at  these  points.  In 
1896  the  commission  made  some  estimates 
of  the  probable  cost  of  the  revetment  of  the 
river  banks.  Earlier  experiments  put  the 
cost  at  $12  per  linear  foot,  but  they  now  es- 
timate that  it  will  cost  $30,  or  about  $150,000 

f>er  mile.  Though  the  river  is  950  miles 
ong  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  and  two 
banks  must  be  considered,  the  commission 
believes  that  not  over  600  miles  of  the  river 
will  need  revetment,  and  that  the  total  cost 
will  be  somewhere  between  $63,000,000  and 
$100,000,000,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
work  will  cost  10  per  cent  additional.  The 


execution  of  this  work  will  probably  ex- 
tend over  forty  years,  as  the  present  avail- 
able annual  supply  of  material  for  wicker 
mattresses  is  only  sufficient  for  the 
construction  of  fifteen  miles.  The  chief 
purpose  of  levee  construction  is  now 
admitted  to  be  the  protection  of  the 
population  and  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, and  of  late  years  from  one-half  to 
three-fifths  of  the  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000  an- 
nually expended  by  the  commission  is  de- 
voted to  this  purpose.  The  states  of  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  have  expended  large  sums  in  levee 
building  and  maintenance  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  in  combination  writh  the  national 
government  about  $35,000,000  has  been  spent 
upon  these  wrorks.  In  1896  the  commission 
estimated  that  $18,000,000  was  needed  to 
complete  the  system.  By  cutting  off  out- 
lets a  larger  proportion  of  the  river  is  now 
kept  between  the  banks,  and  the  highest 
flood  level  of  1897  was  5  feet,  in  places, 
above  the  floods  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
With  all  contemplated  improvements  com- 
pleted it  is  estimated  that  the  maximum 
flood  level  will  be  3  feet  higher  than  it  was 
in  1897.  and  this  raising  of  flood  level  must 
be  provided  for  in  the  levee  construction. 
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•Sporting  Eccortis. 


[Corrected  to  Dec.  1,  1897.] 


Best  Running  Records. 

%mile-0:21!4,  Bob  W ade,  4yrs,  Butte,  Mont., 
Aug.  20,  1890. 

214  furlongs-0:3t^,  Best  Boy,  2yrs,  Clifton, 
N.  J.,  March  12,  1890. 

%  mile— 0:34,  Fashion,  4yrs,  Lampas,  Texas, 
Aug.  15,  1891;  0:31,  Red  S  A,  1221DS,  Butte, 
Mont.,  July  22,  1896. 

)4  mile— 0:40,  Geraldine,  4yrs,  1221bs,  straight 
course,  Morris  Park,  Aug.  .SO,  1881);  0:4;,  April 
Fool.  4yrs,  J22lbs.  Butte,  Mont.,  July  31,  K91. 

4)4  furlongs-0:53.  Meadows.  Oyrs,  1031bs,  Alex- 
ander Island,  Va.,  March  28,  1895;  0:52,  Hand- 
press,  2yrs,  lOOlbs,  Morris  Park,  straight 
course,  May  20,  1897. 

5  furlongs— 0:50%  Maid  Marian,  4yrs,  llllbs, 
Morris  Park,  Oct.  9,  1894. 

51-  furlongs— 1:  03,  Tormentor,  5yrs.  1211bs,  Mor- 
ris Park,  Oct.  10, 1893;  1:04^,  La  Tosca,  3yrs, 
llllbs,  Morris  Park,  June  4,  1891. 

%  mile-l:09,  Domino,  2y.-s,  1281bs.  Morris  Park, 
Sept.  29,  1893;  1:09%,  Yemen.  3yrs,  105Wlhs, 
Morris  Park,  Oct.  1,  1892;  Kingston,  aged,  139 
lbs,  made  the  distance  over  the  Futurity 
course  (170  feet  short)  in  1:08.  Sheepshead 
Bay,  June  22,  1891;  1:12*4,  O'Connell,  4vrs, 
1211bs,  Oakley,  circular  course,  July  18,  1895; 
Flora  Louise,  2yrs,  881bs,  Harlem,  Sept.  30, 
1897,  circular  track. 

6%  f urlongs— 1 : 19%.  Wernberg,  4yrs,  1131bs, 
Sheepshead  Bay,  Aug.  28,  1895;  Irish  Reel, 
?yrs,  1081bs.  Sheepshead  Bay,  Aug.  31,  181);"); 
1:19%,  Timemakcr,  3yrs,  1081bs,  Harlem.  Aug. 
24, 1897;  1:19%,  Traverser,  2yrs,  1021bs,  Harlem, 
Oct.  5,  1897. 

%mile— 1:23*6,  Bella  B.,  5yrs,  1031bs,  Monmouth 
Park,  straight  course.  July  8.  1890;  1:25  2-5, 
Clifford,  1271bs,  Coney  Island,  Aug.  29,  1894. 

7^  furlongs— 1:33*4,  DeMamie  Scott,  3yrs,  901bs, 
Cal.  Jockey  Club,  Oct.  17, 1895. 

1  mile— 1 :35^,  Sal  vator,  4yrs,  HOlbs,  Monmouth 
Park,  against  time,  straight  course,  Aug.  28, 
1890;  1:37*4,  Kiideer,  4yrs,  911bs,  Monmouth 
Park,  straight  course,  Aug.  13,  1892;  1:38%, 
Libertine,  Hyrs,  901bs,  Harlem.  Oct.  24, 1894. 

1  mile  and  20  yds-l:40,  Maid  Marian,  3yrs,  101 
lbs,  Washington  Park,  July  19.  1S93;  1:42%, 
Lucille  Manette,  4yrs,  931bs,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Aug.  17,  1892. 

1  mile  and  25  yds— 1:453^,  Ruperta,  3yrs,  1071bs, 
Latonia,  Ky.,  June  4, 1890. 

1  mile  and  50  yds— 1:45,  Marion  C,  5yrs,  llllbs, 
Latonia,  Ky.,  May  26,  1891,  and  Cams,  aged, 
1021bs,  Latonia,  Sept.  25, 1891. 

1  mile  and  70  yds  —  1 :43!4.  Lillian  Lee,  3yrs, 
951bs,  Harlem,  July  31. 1894. 

1  mile  and  100  yds— 1:45,  Van  Buren,  3yrs,  75 
lbs.  Washington  Park,  June  13, 1891. 

1 1-10  miles— 1 :45^,  Redskin,  Oyrs,  981bs,  Forsyth, 
Ind.,  July  6,  1890;  1:45*4  Yo  Tambien,  3yrs, 
lOOlbs,  Washington  Park,  July  19, 1892;  Cash 
Day,  3yrs,  1021bs,  Harlem,  Sept.  1, 1894. 

\\&  miles— 1:51^,  Tristan,  Oyrs,  1141bs,  Morris 
Park,  June  2, 1891. 

1  3-10  mi les-1 .58*4,  Henry  Young,  4yrs,  1081bs, 
Washington  Park,  July  14, 1893. 

1)4  miles— 2:03%,  Banquet,  3yrs,  1081bs,  Mon- 
mouth, July  17,  1890,  straight  course;  2:05, 
Morel lo,  3yrs,  U71bs,  Washington  Park,  July 
22,  1893,  and  Sal  vator,  4yrs,  1221bs,  Sheeps- 
head Bay,  June  25. 1890. 

1  mile  and  500  yds  —  2:10^,  Bend  Or,  4yrs, 
H51bs,  Saratoga,  July  25, 1892. 

1  5-10  miles— 2:14*4,  Sir  John,  4yrs,  HOlbs,  Morris 
Park,  June  9,  1892. 

]%  miles-2:18%,  Sabine,  4yrs,  1091bs,  Wash- 
ington Park,  .luly  5.  1894. 

miles— 2:32%,   Lamplighter,    3vrs,  1091bs, 
Monmouth  Park,  Aug.  9,  1892;  Evanatus, 


6yrs,  731bs,  Harlem,  Aug.  28, 1897;  2:33,  Firenzi, 

<>yrs.  inibi,  Sheepshead  Bay,  June 26,  1890. 
1^  miles— 2:48,  Hindoocraft,  3yrs,  751bs,  New 

York  Jockey  Club,  Aug.  27,  18b9. 
1%  miles— 2:o9^,  Ben  Holladay.  4yrs,  1181bs, 

Morris  Park,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23,  1897. 
1%  miles— 3:20,  Enigma,  4yrs,  901bs.  Sheepshead 

Bav,  Sept.  15,  18S5. 

2  miles— 3:27*4  Ten  Broeck,  5yrs,  1101  bs,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  May  29,  1877  (against  time),  and 
Newton,4  yrs,  107  lbs,  Washington  Park,  July 

23^  miles— 3:42.  Joe  Murphy,  4yrs,  991bs,  Har- 
lem, Aug.  30,  1894. 

2*4  miles-3:44*/>.  Monitor,  4yrs,  HOlbs,  Balti- 
more, Oct.  20,  1880. 

2*4  miles— 3:50)4,  Springbok,  5yrs,  llllbs,  and 
Preakness,  aged,  llllbs,  at  Saratoga,  July  29, 

2'  j  miles-4:27*<>,  Aristides,  4yrs,  lOllbs,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  May  13,  1870. 

2%  miles— 4:58*4  Ten  Broeck,  4yrs,  HOlbs,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  Sept.  10,  187(5. 

2%  miles-4:58%,  Hubbard,  4yrs,  1071bs,  Sara- 
toga, Aug.  9,  1873. 

3  miles— 5:24,  Drake  Carter,  4yrs,  1151bs,  Sheeps- 
head Bay.  Sept.  0, 1884. 

4  miles— 7:15%,  Ten  Broeck,  4yrs,  1041bs,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Sept.  27,  1870  (against  time);  7:19^, 
Fellowcraft,  4yrs,  1081bs,  Saratoga,  Aug.  20, 
1874;  7:11,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  4yrs,  851bs,  Oak- 
land, Cal..  May  20,  1897. 

10  miles-20:18,  Mr.  Brown,  Oyrs,  1601bs,  Ran- 
cocas.  N.  J.,  March  2, 1880. 

HEAT  RACING. 

%  mile-0:21J4  0:22^,  Sleepy  Dick,  aged,  Kiowa, 
Kas.,  Nov.  24,  1888. 

^mile-0:47io.  0:47*4  Quirt,  3yrs.l221bs,Vallejo, 
Cal.,  Oct.  5.  1894;  0:48, 0:48,  Bogus,  aged,U31bs, 
Helena,  Mont.,  Aug.  22,  1888  ;  0:47k.,  0:48,  Bill 
Howard,  5yrs,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  Aug.  18, 1895; 
0:48,  0:48.  0:48,  Eclipse,  Jr.,  4yrs,  Dallas,  Tex., 
Nov.  1,  1890. 

%  mile— 1:00,  1:00,  Kittie  Pease,  4yrs,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Nov.  2,  1887;  1:00  3-5,  1:01  1-5,  Fox,4yrst 
1131bs,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,0ct.3L  1891;  1:02M, 
1 :03,  Susie  McNairy,  3yrs,  981bs,  Chicago,  July 

2,  1883. 

furlongs— 1:09,  1:08M,  1:09,  Dock  Wick,  4yrs, 
100  lbs,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  5, 1891. 

%  mile  (straight  course)  -1:1034  1:12%,  Tom 
Hayes,  4yrs,  1071bs,  Morris  Park,  June  17, 1892. 

%  mile-l:13^,  1:13^,  Lizzie  S.,  5yrs,  1181bs, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  28, 1883. 

1  mile— 1:41^,  1:41,  Guido,  4yrs,  1171bs,  Washing- 
ton Park,  Chicago,  July  11,  1891;  three  heats, 
1:43, 1:44,  1:47%,  I, Argentine,  Oyrs,  1151bs,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  June,  1879. 

11-10  miles— 1:50*4  1:48,  Slipalong,  5yrs,  1151bs, 
Washington  Park,  Chicago,  Sept.  25,  1885. 

1*^  miles— 1:50, 1:50,  Gabriel,  4yrs,  H21bs,  Sheeps- 
head Bay,  Sept.  3, 1880. 

VA  miles— 2:10.  2:14,  Glenmore,  5yrs,  1441bs, 
;>heepshead  Bay,  Sept.  25, 1880. 

VA  miles-2:41%.  2:41,  Patsy  Duffy,  aged.  1151bs, 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  17,  1884  ;  2:42*4  2.43, 
Bigaroon,  4yrs,  Lockport,  July  4,  1872. 

2  miles— 3:33,  3:31^,  Miss  Woodford,  4  yrs, 
107*4bs,  Sheepshead  Bay,  Sept.  20,  1884. 

3  miles-5:27*4  5:2'.%.  Norfolk,  4yrs,  lOOlbs,  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.,  Sept.  23,  1805. 

4  miles -7:23*4  7:41,  Ferida,  4yrs,  1051bs,  Sheeps- 
head Bay,  Sept.  18, 1880. 

OVER  HURDLES. 

1  mile,  4  hurdles— 1:49,  Bob  Thomas,  5yrs, 
HOlbs,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  13, 1890. 
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Mile  heats,  4  hurdles— 1:5%  1:50%,  Joe 
Rhodes,  5yrs,  HOlbs,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  4, 
1878. 

1J^  miles,  5  hurdles— 2:02%,  Winslow,  4yrs, 

1381  bs,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  29,  1888. 
1%  miles,  5  hurdles— 2:16,  Jim  McGowan,  4yrs, 

1271  bs,  Brighton  Beach,  Coney  Island,  Nov. 

9, 1882. 

1%  miles.  5  hurdles— 2:35,  Guy,  aged,  1551bs,  La- 
tonia,  Ky.,  Oct.  8, 1S85. 

1]4  miles,  0  hurdles-2:46%,  Lodovic.  1021bs, 
San  Francisco,  Nov.  14, 1894;  2:47,  Kitty  Clark. 
3yrs,  1301bs,  Brighton  Beach.  Coney  Island, 
Aug.  23,  1881,  and  Speculation,  6yrs,  1251bs, 
same  course.  July  19, 1881. 

1%  miles,  7  hurdles— 3:16,  Turfman,  5yrs,  1401bs, 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7, 1882. 

1%  miles,  7  hurdles— 3:17.  Kitty  Clark,  4yrs, 
1421  bs,  Monmouth  Park,  N.  J.,  July  12,  1882. 

2  miles,  8  hurdles— 3:473^,  Tom  Leathers,  aged, 
1171bs,  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  16, 1875. 

Steeplechase,  full  course— 4:15.  Disturbance, 
aged,  loalbs,  Jerome  Park,  1883;  4:2],  Jim  Mc- 
Gowan, 5yrs,  1601bs,  Jerome  Park,  1883. 

LONG-DISTANCE  RIDING. 

10  miles— 20:02,  Miss  Belle  Cook,  5  horses, 
changing  five  times,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Sept.  10, 1882. 

20  miles— 40:59,  Little  Cricket,  changing  horses 
at  will,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  7, 1882. 

50  miles— 1:50 :03^,  Carl  Pugh,  ten  horses, 
changing  at  wilT,  match  race,  San  Bernar- 
dino. Cal.  July  7,  1883.  Woman:  2:27,  Miss 
Nellie  Burke,  Galveston,  Tex.,  Feb.  24, 1884. 

60  miles— 2:33,  George  Osbaldiston,  11  horses, 
Newmarket,  England.  Nov.  5,  1831. 

100  miles— 4:19:40,  George  Osbaldiston,  16 
horses,  as  above. 

DISTANCE  AND  HIGH  JUMPING. 

Distance— 37  feet  over  water,  Chandler,  ridden 
by  Capt.  Broadley,  Leamington,  England, 
March  22,  1847  ;  34  feet  over  hurdles,  Calver 
Thorpe,  England;  33  feet  over  a  wall,  Lot- 
tery, Liverpool.  England. 

Height— 7  feet  414  inches.  Filemaker,  1491bs, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  Oct.  7. 1891. 

Best  Trotting  Records. 

14  mile— LOOM,  Directum,  Fleetwood  Park, 
New  York.  Sept.  5, 1893. 

1  mile— 2:03%,  Alix,  Galesburg,  111.,  Sept.  19, 
1894,  Best  mile  in  a  race,  2:05%,  Directum, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  18,  1893,  and  Alix, 
Terre  Haute.  Ind..  Aug.  17,  1894.  Best  mile 
by  a  mare,  2:03%,  Alix,  as  above.  Best  mile 
by  a  mare  in  a  race,  2:05%.  Alix.  as  above. 
Best  mile  by  a  gelding,  2:04%  (against  time), 
Azote,  Galesburg,  111.,  Sept  o,  1895;  race 
record,  2:05V£,  Azote,  Fleetwood,  second 
heat,  Aug.  28,  1895.  Best  mile  by  a  stal- 
lion, 2:05%,  Directum,  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Oct.  18,  1893  (race  record).  Best  mile 
by  a  yearling  colt,  2:23,  Adbell,  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  bept.  28, 189*.  Best  mile  by  a  year- 
ling colt  in  a  race,  2:26,  Adbell,  Woodland, 
Cal.,  Aug.  27,  1894.  Best  mile  by  a  yearling 
Ally,  2:23%.  Pansy  McGregor,  Holton,  Kan.. 
Nov.  18,  1893  (race  record).  Best  mile  by  two- 
year-old  colt,  2:10%,  Arion,  Stockton,  Cal., 
Nov.  10,  1891.  Best  mile  by  a  two-year-old 
colt  in  a  race,  2:13%,  Jupe,  Readville,  Mass., 
Sept.  29,  1896.  Best  mile  by  a  two-year- 
old  filly,  2:14.  Janie  T..  Lexington,  Ky..  Oct. 
15,  1897  (race  record).  Best  mile  by  a  two- 
year-old  gelding,  2:18,  Fred  S.  Moody,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky..Oct.  11, 1895.  Best  mile  by  a  three-year- 
old  colt,  2:10J4  Arion,  Nashville,  Tenn..  Nov. 
12, 1892.  Best  mile  by  a  three-year-old  colt 
in  a  race.  2: 11%,  Directum,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Oct.  18, 1892.  and  Crescens,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Aug.  11,  1897.  Best  mile  by  a  three-year-old 
filly.  2:08%,  Fantasy,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct, 
17, 1893  (race  record).  Best  mile  by  a  three- 
year-old  gelding,  2:13%,  Preston,  Lexington, 


Ky.,  Oct.  5,  1897.  Best  mile  by  a  four- 
year-old  colt,  2:05%,  Directum.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Oct.  18.  1893.  Best  mile  by 
a  four-year-old  filly,  2:06,  Fantasy,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  Sept.  13,  1894.  Best  mile  by 
a  four-year-old  filly  in  a  race,  2:06%, 
Beuzetta,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  189a, 
Best  mile  by  a  four-year-old  gelding,  2:08%, 
The  Monk,  Lexington.  Ky.,  Oct.  7. 1897  (race 
record).  Best  mile  by  a  five-year-old 
stallion,  2:06%,  Ralph  Wilkes,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Oct.  19, 1894.  Best  mile  by  a  five-year- 
old  stallion  in  a  race,  2:07%,  William  Penn, 
Detroit.  July  25,  1895.  Best  mile  by  a  five- 
year-old  mare,  2:07%,  Alix,  Chicago,  111., 
Sept.  14,  1893.  and  Beuzetta,  Lexington,  Ky., 
Oct.  16,  1896  (race  record).  Best  mile  by  a 
five-year-old  gelding,  2:09%,  Neosul,  Colum- 
bus, O.,  Aug.  7,  1897  (race  record).  Fast- 
est first  heat  in  a  race.  2:06,  Alix,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  Aug.  17,  1894.  Fastest  second 
heat  in  a  race,  2:05^,  Azote,  Fleetwood, 
Aug.  28.  1895.  Fastest  third  heat  in  a 
race,  2:05%,  Directum,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct. 
18.  1893.  and  Alix,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Aug.  17, 
1894.  Fastest  fourth  heat  in  a  race,  2:06%, 
Beuzetta,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9, 1895.  Fast- 
est fifth  heat  in  a  race,  2:09%,  Alix.  Colum- 
bus, O..  Aug.  25,  1893;  Directum.  New  York 
city,  Aug.  30,  1893,  and  Nightingale.  Louis- 
ville, Ky..Sept.  13,1895.  Fastest  sixth  heat 
in  a  race,  2:09%,  Countess  Eve,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  Sept.  30,  1897.  Fastest  seventh  heat  in 
a  race  2:10%.  Pat  L.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Oct.  16, 
1896.  Fastest  eighth  heat  in  a  race,  2:11%, 
Crescens  (3  yrs.),  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Aug. 
11,  1897.  Fastest  ninth  heat  in  a 
race,  2:09%,  Alix,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  16, 
1893.  Fastest  three  consecutive  heats  in 
a  race  by  a  mare,  2:06,  2:06%,  2:05%,  Alix, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Aug.  17,  1894.  Fastest 
three  consecutive  heats  in  a  race  by  a  stal- 
lion, 2:07%,  2:09,  2:09,  William  Penn,  Spring- 
field. 111..  Oct.  1, 1897.  Fastest  three  consecu- 
tive heats  in  a  race  by  a  gelding.  2:093^. 
2:05V£,  2  07,  Azote,  Fleetwood,  Aug.  28,  1895. 
Fastest  four-heat  race,  2:09,  2:08%,  2:07%.  2:08, 
Fantasy.  Readville,  Mass.,  Aug.27-28,1896(Ken- 
tucky  Union  won  third  heat).  Fastest  five- 
heat  race,  2:08%,  2:10,  2:08,  2:10,  2:09^,  Nightin- 
gale, Terre.  Haute.  Ind.,  Oct.  4,  189.5  (Onoqua 
won  first  and  second  heats).  Fastest  six- 
heat  race,  2:09^,  2:09%,  2:12U,  2:L%  2:12%, 
2:11,  Nightingale,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept. 
13,  1895.  Fastest  mile  over  half-mile 
track  by  a  mare,  2:11U,  Magnolia,  Mc- 
Kee's  Rocks,  Pa.,  Oct.  19,1894.  Fastest  mile 
over  half-mile  track  by  a  stallion.  2:10^,  Pat 
L.,  Huntington,  Ind.,  Sept.  11,  1896.  Fastest 
mile  over  a  half-mile  track  by  a  gelding, 
101 1897Dandy  Jim' Crawfordsvilie' Ind-'  Sept. 

2  miles— 4:32.  Greenlander,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
Nov.  6,  1893.  In  a  race,  4 :36^,  Nightingale, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Aug.  9,  1894.  By  a  yearling 
5:263^,  Perial,  Saugus,  Mass..  Oct.  21,  1893. 

3  miles— 6:55^,  Nightingale,  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Oct.  20,  1893.  In  a  race,  7:19j^,  Bishop  Hero 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oct.  7, 1893. 

4  miles— 10:12,  Senator  L.,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Nov. 
1,1894.  In  a  race,  11:05.  Lady  Dooley,  San 
Francisco,  Cal..  July  1, 1869. 

5  miles— 12:30%.  Bishop  Hero,  Oakland,  Cal.. 
Oct.  14,  1893  (race  record). 

6  mile|-16:08,  Long  Time,  Denver,  Col.,  May 

10  miles— 26:15,  Pascal,  New  York  city,  Nov.  2, 

1893.    In  a  race,  27:23%,  Controller,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  23,  1878. 
20  miles  —  58:25,    Capt.  Macgowan,  Boston, 

Mass.,  Oct.  2,  1865. 
50  miles-3.55:40^,  Ariel,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  5, 

1846. 

100  miles— 8.55:53,  Conqueror,  Long  Island. 
Nov.  12, 1853. 
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TROTTING  TO  WAGON. 

1  mile— 2:12>6,  David  B.,  Fleetwood  Park,  New 
York  city,  Nov.  3,  1896.  One  mile  by  a  Stal- 
lion,  2:14*4,  (-ireen lander,  Terre  Haute,  lnd. 
Nov.  10. 1893.  One  mile  in  a  race,  2:Wk,  Al- 
fred 8.,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Sept.  4,  1890. 

2  miles— In  a  race,  4:50%,  Dexter,  Long  Island, 
Oct.  4,  1865. 

3  miles— In  a  race,  7:53^,  Prince,  Union  course, 
Long  Island.  Sept.  15,  1857. 

5  miles— In  a  race.  L3:16,  Fillmore,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  April  18,  1863. 

10  miles— In  a  race,  21) :04^,  Julia  Aldrich,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  June  15,  1858. 

20  miles— 58.57,  Controller,  San  Francisco, April 
20,  1878. 

50  miles- 3.58:04,  Spangle,  Union  course,  Long 

Island,  Oct.  15,  18o5. 
Fastest  three  consecutive  heats— 2:16^,  2:17, 

2:17,  Hopeful,  Chicago,  Oct.  12, 18T8. 

DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

1  mile— 2:12%,  Belle  Hamlin  and  Honest 
George,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept,  23,  1892.  2:13, 
Belle  Hamlin  and  Globe,  Detroit,  Mich., 
July  22, 1892;  same  team  trotted  a  mile  over 
the  Kirkwood,  Del.,  kite-shaped  track  in  2:12, 
July 4, 1892;  the  finish  was  lour  feet  lower 
than  the  start,  making  the  track  down-hill 
all  the  way.  2:13,  Belle  Hamlin  and  Justina, 
against  time,  skeleton  wagon,  kite-shaped 
track,  Independence,  Iowa,  Oct.  27, 1890;  2:15. 
same  team,  circular  track.  Terre  Haute. 
Ind.,  Oct.  10,  1890.  2:16%,  Lynn  Bourbon  and 
Bertie  Girl,  Toledo,  O.,  Aug.  25, 1897,  over  a 
half-mile  track. 

1  mile— In  a  race,  2:15%,  Sallie  Simmons  and 
Roseleaf,  Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  27,  1894. 

TEAM  OP  POUR  HORSES. 

At  Washington  park,  Chicago,  July  4,  1896, 
John  Stinson's  team  of  four  horses— Dami- 
ana,  Bellnut,  Maud  V.  and  Nutspra— trotted 
a  mile  in  2:30. 

WITH  RUNNING  MATE. 

1  mile— Against  time,  2:033^,  Ayres  P.,  Kirk- 
wood, Del.,  July  4.  1893. 

1  mile— In  a  race,  2:08!^,  Frank  and  J.  O.  Nay, 
Prospect  Park,  Long  Island,  Nov.  15, 1883. 

UNDER  SADDLE. 

1  mile— 2:15%,  Great  Eastern,  New  York,  N.Y., 
Sept.  22, 1877. 

2  miles— 4:56,  George  M.  Patchen,  Fashion 
course,  Long  Island,  July  1,  1863. 

3  miles— 7:32^,  Dutchman,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
Aug.  1, 1836. 

4  miles— 10:51,  Dutchman,  Centerville,  Long 
Island,  May  — ,  1836. 

Best  Pacing  Records. 

1  mile— 1:59%,  Star  Pointer,  Readville.  Mass., 
Aug.  28, 1897.  In  a  race,  2:00^,  Star  Pointer, 
Springfield,  111.,  Oct.  1,  1897.  Best  mile  by  a 
stallion,  1:59)4.  Star  Pointer,  Readville,  Mass., 
Aug.  28, 1897.  Best  mile  by  a  mare.  2:05%,  Bes- 
sie Bonehill  and  Lottie  Loraine,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  Sept.  29, 1897.  Best  mile  by  a  yearling 
colt,  2:22,  Rosedale,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Nov.  14, 
1893.  Best  mile  by  a  yearling  colt  in  a  race, 
2:33%,  Ambulator,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Sept.  28, 
1893.  Best  mile  by  a  yearling  filly,  2:20%, 
Belle  Acton,  Lyons,  Neb.,  Oct.  14,  1892.  Best 
mile  by  a  yearling  filly  in  a  race,  2:30%,  Belle 
Acton,  Topeka,  Kas.,  Sept.  14,  1892.  Best 
mile  by  a  yearling  gelding,  2:28£g,  Rollo, 
Independence,  Iowa,  Oct.  27,  1891.  Best  mile 
by  2-year-ol<,  colt,  2:07-%,  Directly,  Galesburg, 
111.,  Sept,  20.  894.  Best  mile  by  a  2-year-old 
colt  in  a  race  2:11,  Symboleer,  Dallas,  Tex., 
Nov.  3,  1894.  Host  mile  by  a  2-year-old  filly, 
2:12%,  Lena  Hill,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Oct.  28,  1893 
(race  record).  Best  mile  by  a  3-year-old  colt, 
2:07%,  Directly  (against  time),  Fresno,  Cal., 
Feb.  1, 1895.  Best  mile  by  a  3-year-old  coil  in 
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a  race,  2:09%,  Judge  Hurt,  Galesburg,  111., 
Aug.  29.  1895,  and  Sulphide,  Springfield.  111.. 
Sept.  29,  1MH6,  and  Searchlight,  Butie,  Mont., 
Aug.  3,  1897.  Best  mile  by  a  3-year-old  filly. 
2:00%.  Miss  Rita,  Galesburg,  111.,  Sept.  1, 1895. 
Best  mile  by  a  3-year-old  gelding,  2:09%, 
Agitator,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Aug.  27,  1896,  and 
King  of  Diamonds.  Lexington,  Ky.,  Oct.  17» 

1896.  Best  mile  by  a  4-year-old,  2:04,  Online, 
(against  time),  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  12, 
1864  Best  mile  by  a  4-year-old  in  a  race, 
2:06%.  Be  Sure,  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  Aug.  9, 
1895,  and  Ananias,  Terre  Haute,  lnd.,  Sept.  29, 

1897.  Best  mile  by  a  4-year-old  filly,  2:07^, 
Aileen,  Freeport,  til.,  July  26,  1895.  Best  mile 
by  a  4-year-old  gelding,  2:07,  VV.  Wood,  Stock- 
ton. Cal.,  Nov.  I,  1892  (kite-shaped  track). 
Best  mile  by  a  4-year-old  gelding  In  a  race, 
2:07%  Palmyra  Boy,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept. 
i  t.  K*7.  a.nd  King  of  Diamonds,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo..  Aug.  28,  L897.  Best  mile  by  a  5-year-old 
Stallion,  2:03%,  .lohn  It.  Gentry,  Terre  Haute. 
Ind.,  Sept.  14,  1891  (race  record).  Best  mile  by 
a  5-year-old  mare.  2:05%,  Bessie  Bonehill,  as 
above.  Best  mile  by  a  5-year-old  mare  in  a 
race,  2:09%.  Bessie  Bonehill,  as  above.  Best 
mile  by  a  5-year-old  gelding,  2:05%,  Robert 
J.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  19,  1893,  and  Frank 
Agan.  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  22.  1895.  Best  first 
heat  in  a  race,  2:02,  Star  Pointer.  Washing- 
ton park,  1897,  Best  second  heat  in  a  race. 
2:01^,  John  R.  Gentry,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  10,  1896,  and  Joe  Patchen,  Columbus,  O., 
Aug.  6,  1897.  Best  third  heat  in  a  race,  2:00^, 
Star  Pointer,  Springtield,  111.,  Oct.  1,  1897. 
Best  fourth  heat  in  a  race.  2:02%,  Rob- 
ert J.,  Columbus,  O..  Aug.  6,  1896.  Best 
fifth  heat  in  a  race,  2:06.  Frank  Agan,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I..  Sept.  10,  1896.  Best  sixth  heat  in 
a  race,  2:00%,  Planet,  Columbus,  O.,  Aug. 
7,1897.  Best  three  consecutive  heats,  2:02»>i, 
2:03^,  2:03%.  Star  Pointer,  Boston,  Mass,, 
Sept.  18,  1890.  Best  four-heat  race,  2:03%, 
2:04^,  2:04^.  2:02%,  Robert  J.,  Columbus,  O., 
Aug.  6,  1896  (Frank  Agan  won  first  heat). 
Best  five-heat  race.  2:03%,  2:05,  2:05^.  2:05%, 
2:06,  Frank  Agan,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  10, 

1896  (Robert  J.  won  first  and  second  heats). 
Best  six-heat  race,  2:07%.  2:05%,  2:04^,  2:05%, 
2:07%,  2:06v4,  Planet,  Columbus.  O.,  Aug.  7, 

1897  (Aileen  won  first  and  Frank  Bogash  sec- 
ond and  third  heats).  Best  mile  over  half-mile 
track,  2:04%,  Joe  Patchen,  Boston,  Mass.. 
Oct.  28, 1896.  Best  heat  over  half-mile  track 
in  a  race,  2:08,  Pearl  C,  Muncie,  Ind.,  Aug. 
28  1897 

2  miles-4:19%,  Chehalis.  Salem,  Ore.,  Oct  7, 
1897. 

3  miles— 7:33%,  Joe  Jefferson.  Knoxville,  Iowa, 
Nov.  6,  1891.  In  a  race,  7:44.  James  K.  Polk, 
Centerville,  L.  I..  Sept.  13, 1847. 

4  miles— 10:10,  Joe  Jefferson,  Knoxville.  Iowa, 
Nov.  13,  1891.  In  a  race,  10:31^,  Longfellow, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  31,  1869. 

5  miles— 12:54%.  Lady  St.  Clair.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Dec.  11,  1874  (race  record,  to  wagon). 

PACING  TO  WAGON. 

1  mile-2:04%,  Joe  Patchen,  Joliet,  111.,  Oct. 
20,  1897.  In  a  race,  2:14%,  Johnston,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  July  20, 1887. 

3  miles— 7:53,  Longfellow,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
Sept.  21, 1808. 

5  miles— 12:54%,  Lady  St.  Clair,  as  above. 

TEAM  PACING. 

1  mile  to  wagon— 2:08,  Robert  J.  and  John  R. 

Gentry,  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8. 1897. 
1  mile  to  pole-cart.  2:1SU>,  Silvertail  and  Daisy 

D.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  July  15, 1857. 

UNDER  SADDLE. 

1  mile— 2:13,  Johnston,  Cleveland,  O.,  Aug. 
3,  1888.  In  a  race,  2:14%,  Billy  Boyce,  Buffalo, 
N.  V..  Aug.  1.  18o8. 

2  miles— 5:043^,  Bowery  Boy. 
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3  miles— 7:44,  Oneida  Chief,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 

Aug.  14, 1843. 

PACING,  WITH  RUNNING  MATE. 
1  mile— 1:58*4.  Flying  Jib,  Chillicothe,  O.,  Oct.  4, 

1S94.  Over  half-mile  track,  2:11,  Silvertail. 

Trotters  and  Pacers. 

2:10  or  better  in  harness. 


Alix  »  2:03| 

Nancy  Hanks  2:04 

Azote  ..2:04% 

Directum  2:05*4 

Fantasy  2:06 

Palmyra  Boy  2:00*4 

Beuzetta  2:00% 

Ralph  Wilkes.... 2:0*5% 
Kentucky  Union. 2-07*4 
William  Penn. ..  .2:07*4 

Stamboul  2:07^ 

Klamath  2:07*4 

Arion  2:07% 

Kremlin  2:07% 

Ryland  T  2:07% 

Martha  Wilkes. .  .2:08 

Nightingale  2:08 

Grace  Hastings.  .2:08 

Onoqua  2:08*4 

Pixley  2:08i4 

Sunol  2:08i4 

Trevillian  2:08l4 

The  Monk  2:08*4 

Hulda  2:08*4 

Lockheart  2M-4 

Phoebe  Wilkes....  2  :(W4 
Derby  Princess.  ..2:08*4 

Belle  Vara  2:08% 

Lord  Clinton  2:084 

MaudS  2:08% 

Palo  Alto  2:08% 

Lesa  Wilkes  2:09 

Nelson  2:09 

Allerton  2:09*4 

Bessie  Wilton.... 2:09*4 

David  B  2:09*4 

Magnolia  2:09>4 


TROTTERS. 

PatL  2:( 

Countess  Eve  2:( 

Mosul  2:( 

Eloree  2:( 

Oakland  Baron... 2:( 

Pilot  Boy  2:( 

Dan  Cupid  2:( 

Strader  H  2:1 

James  L  2:( 

Bush  2:( 

Cheyenne  2:( 

Proytell  2:( 

Altao  2:( 

B.  B.  P  2:( 

Dandy  Jim  2:( 

Ellard  2:( 

Guy  2:( 

Harrietta  2:( 

Ottinger  2:( 

Page  2:( 

Baron  Rogers  2:( 

Dare  Devil  2:C 

One  Allen  2:( 

Dick  Hubbard.... 2:C 

Benton  M  2:1 

Early  Bird  2:1 

Jay  Eye  See  2:1 

Little  Albert  2:1 

Moquette  2:1 

Pamlico  2:  J 

Senator  A  2:1 

Tomah  2:1 

WalterB  2:1 

Ethel  Downs  2:1 

Bounier  2:1 

Athanis  2:1 

Rilma  2:1 


PACERS. 


Star  Pointer  1?59*4 

John  R.  Gentry.. 2:00*4 

Joe  Patchen  2:01*4 

Robert  J  2: 01k> 

Frank  Agan  2:03% 

Flying  Jib  2:04 

Mascot  2:04 

Online  2:04 

Frank  Bogash. . .  .2:04*4 

Strathberry  2:04*4 

Fidol  2:04*6 

Hal  Pointer  2:04*4 

Planet  2:04% 

Bumps  2:04% 

Hal  Dillard  2:04% 

Rubinstein  2:05 

Guinette  2:05*4 

Roan  Wilkes  2:05*4 

Coleridge  2:05*4 

Direct  2:05*4 

W.  W.  P  2:05V« 

Heir-at-Law  2:C 

Bessie  Bonehill.  ,2:05% 
Lottie  Loraine..  .2:05% 

Saladin  2:05% 

Jay  Eye  See  2:06*1 

Bright  Regent.... 2 :06*4 

Johnston  2:0034 

Badee  2:06*4 

Parker  S  2:06u> 

Pearl  Onward. ..  .2:06*4 

Pearl  C  2:( 

Roy  Wilkes  2:( 

BenD  2:06% 

Be  Sure  2:06% 

Lady  Notti'gham.2:06% 


Ananias  2:C 

Dan  T  2:t 

Guy  2:C 

Manager  2:C 

Angie  D  2:C 

Silkwood  2:C 

Tom  Ogden  2:C 

Vassar  2:C 

W.  Wood  2:C 

King  of  Diam'nds.2  C 

Directly  2:( 

Aileen  2:C 

Hal  Braden  2:t 

Paul  2:0 

Phenol  2:1 

Chehalis  ,....2:C 

Gazette  2:C 

Palmyra  Bov  2:C 

Joe  Wheeler  2:C 

Giles  Noyes  2:C 

Afrite  2:t 

Ontonian  2:1 

Steel  Prince  2:( 

Vera  Capel  2:C 

Will  Kerr  2:t 

Prince  Alert  2:1 

Hail  Cloud  2:( 

Crawford  2:( 

Reflector  2:( 

Roy  the  Kid  2:( 

Choral  2:( 

Anaconda  2:( 

Arlington   2:( 

Barney  2:( 

Del  Norte  2:( 

Rowdy  Joe  2:( 


Waldo  J  2 

Patchen  Boy  2 

Javelin  2 

Sunland  Belle. ..  .2:08*4 

Milton  S  2:08*4 

Passing  Belle  2:08*4 

Sally  Toher  2:08*4 

Billy  C  2:03*4 

LL  D  2:03*4 

Courier  Journal.  .2:08*4 
Sherman  Clay....  2: 03*| 

Blue  Sie^n  2:08*4 

Bright  Light  2  ~" 

Ella  T  2: 

Lelah  W  2:08% 

Judge  Swing  2:08*4 

May  Marshall.... 2:08*4 

Miss  Jennings  2 

Rachel  2 

Refina  2:03*4 

Dan  Q  2:08*4 

Silver  Chimes. . .  .2 :08*4 

Coastman  2:08*4 

Jo  He  2:08*4 

J.  H.L  2:08*| 

Kentucky  Star. .  .2:08*4 
Merry  Chimes. . .  .2:08*4 

Mocking  Boy  2:08*4 

Seymour  Wilkes.  2:08*4 

Sphinxetta  2:08*^ 

Storm  2:08*4 

Brown  Pilot  2:03% 

Alhambra  2:08% 

Bert  Oliver  2:  ~" 

Direction  2:08^ 

Miss  Rita  2 

Sueen  McGregor.2 
oyal  Victor  2:08% 

Seal  2:08% 

Thomas  Edison.  .2:08% 

Whisper  2:08% 

Quadriga  2:09 

Satin  Slippers.... 2:09 
Bourbon  Patch'n.2:09 

Carbonate  2:09 

Doc  Sperry  2:09 

La  Belle  2:09 

Moonstone  2:09 

Agitato  2:09 

Colbert  2:09*4 

Diablo  2:09*4 

Judge  Hurt  2:09*4 

Laurel  2:09*4 

Loupe  2:09*4 

Miss  Williams.... 2:09*4 

Pathmont  2:09*4 

Prima  Donna  2:09*4 

Princess  Eulalia.. 2:09*4 

Sulphide  2:09*4 

W.  H.  G  2:09*4 

Stella  2:09*4 

Mignon  2:09*4 


Namo  2  09*4 

Kansas   2-09*4 

Ithwill  2:09*4 

Miss  Finley  2:09*4 

Au  .2:09*4 

S.R   2-09*4 

Veta  2:09*4 

Vinette  2:09*4 

Vistigie  2:09*4 

Searchlight  2:09*4 

Favor  2:09*1 

Nicol  B  2:09*| 

Topsy  S  2:09*4 

Wentworth  2:0934 

Amos  R  2:09*i» 

Blizzard  2:09*4 

Col.  Thornton.... 2:09*4 

Crafty  2:09^ 

Gil  Curry  2:09*4 

Jack  Bowers  2:09*4 

Jewell  2:09*4 

Marv  Russell  2:09*4 

Planet  2:09*4 

S.  G.  A  2:09*4 

Venture  2:09*4 

Vitello  2:09*4 

Maj.  Wonder  2:09% 

Miss  Woodford... 2:09% 
Winslow  Wilkes.2:09% 

King  Egbert  2:09% 

Cadet  2:09% 

Argoreat  2:09% 

Bessie  Leach  2:09% 

Atlantic  King. ..  .2:09% 

Bullmont  2.09% 

Dick  Wilkes  2:09% 

Earlmont  2:09% 

Ed  Easton  2:09% 

Fred  K  2:09% 

Henry  F  2:09% 

Lantana   2:09% 

Laura  T  2:09% 

Billy  Walters.... 2: 10 
Blanche  Louise.. 2:10 

Cricket  2:10 

Edith  2:10 

Cleveland  S  2:10 

Fred  Mason  2:10 

Woodford  Belle.  .2:10 

Forest  Herr  2:10 

Aleyo  2:10 

Josephine  2:10 

Woodford  Joy.... 2:10 

Judge  B  2:10 

Raven  2:10 

Red  Fox  2:10 

Red  Silk  2:10 

Robert  Wilkes.  .2:10 

Sable  Gift  2:10 

Wesley  R  2:10 

Whirligig  2:10 


Champions  of  All  Classes  Named. 

Pacers  are  marked  with  asterisks!*). 

1  MILE— RACE  RECORD. 

2-05*4— Alix,  b.  m..by  Patronage  (1894). 
2:05*4— Directum,  blk.  s.,  by  Direct  (1894). 
2:05*4— Azote,  b.  g.,  by  Whips  (1895). 
2:02*4-*Robert  J.,  b.  g.,  by  Hartford  (1894). 
2:00*4-*Star  Pointer,  b.  s.,by  Brown  Hal  (1897). 
2:05M— *Bessie  Bonehill,  g.  m.,  by  Empire 

Wilkes  (1897). 
2:05%— *Lottie  Loraine,  b.  m.,  by  Gambetta 

Wilkes  (18970 . 

1  MILE— TIME. 

2: 03%- Alix,  b.  m.,  by  Patronage  (1894). 
2:00*4— Directum,  blk.  s..  bv  Direct  (1894). 
2:04%— Azote,  b.  g.,  by  Whips  (1895). 
2:01*|-*Robert  J.,  b.  g.,  by  Hartford  (1894). 
1:59*4— *Star  Pointer,  b.  s.,  by  Brown  Hal  (1897). 
2:07— *Lottie  Loraine,  b.   m.,  by  Gambetta 
Wilkes  (1897). 
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TO  WAGON-  RACE. 

2:\m— Alfred  S.,  b.  g„  by  St.  Elmo  (1890). 

2 :14M— *  Johnston,  b.  g.,  by  Joe  Bassett  (1887). 

TO  WAGON— TIME. 

2:12'^— David  B.,  ch.  g.,  by  Young  Jim  (1800). 
2:04%— *Joe  Patchen,  blk.  s.,  Patchen  Wilkes 
(1897). 

TEAM— RACE. 
2:15*4— Rose  Leaf  and  Sally  Simmons  (1894). 
2:16j£— *Belle  Button  and  Tom  Ryacr  ;1392). 

Winners  of  Prominent  Events. 

Giving  name,  weight,  time  and  value  of  the 
stake. 

AMERICAN  DERBY. 

]}4  miles— For  3-year-olds.  Washington  Park 
Chicago. 

1884-  Modesty,  1171bs,  2:4294;  $10,700. 

1885-  Volante.  12:11  bs.  2:49W;  $9,570. 

1886-  Silver  Cloud.  1211bs.  2:37W;  $S.160. 

1887-  C.  H.  Todd,  llSlbs.  2:36^;  $13,610. 

1888-  Emporor  of  Norfolk.  1231  bs.  2:4UW;  514,340. 

1889-  Spokane,  121  lbs,  2:41M;  $15,440. 

1890-  Unele  Bob,  llalbs.  2 :5.V{.{;  $15,2(10. 

1891-  Strathmeath.  1221  bs.  2:49*4 ;  $18,610. 

1892-  Carlsbad,  1221  bs,  3:04%;  $16,930. 

1893-  Boundless,  1221  bs,  2:;-u;:  $19,590. 

1894-  Key  el  Santa  Anita,  1221bs.  2:30;  $20,000. 

BROOKLYN  HANDICAP. 

1%  miles— Gravesend,  L.  I. 

1887—  Dry  Monopole,  lOOlbs,  2:07;  $5,850. 

1888—  The  Bard,  1251bs.  2:13;  $(5,925. 

1889—  Exile,  1161bs,  2:07k>;  $6,900. 

1890—  Castaway  11.,  lOOlbs,  2:10;  $6,900. 

1891—  Tenny,  1281bs,2:10;  $14,800. 

1892—  Judge  Morrow.  1161bs,  2:08%:  $17,500. 

1893—  Diablo,  H21bs,  2:09;  $17.f>00. 

1894—  Dr.  Rice,  1121bs,  2:07%;  $25,000. 

1895—  Hornpipe,  1051bs,  2:11%. 

1896—  Sir  Walter.  1131bs.  2:18^. 

1897—  Howard  Mann,  1061bs.,  2:0994- 

SUBURBAN  HANDICAP. 

1%  miles— Sheepshead  Bay. 

1884—  Gen.  Monroe,  6vrs,  1241bs,  2:11%;  $4,945. 

1885—  Pontiac,  4yrs,  1021bs.  2:093^;  $5,855. 

1886—  Troubadour,  4yrs,  llSlbs,  2:12%;  $5,697. 

1887—  Eurus,  4vrs,  1021bs.  2:12;  96.065. 

1888—  Elkwood,  5yrs,  1191bs,  2:073^;  $6,812. 

1889—  Raceland,  4Vrs,  1201bs,  2:09  4-5;  $6,900. 

1890—  Salvator,  4yrs,  1271bs,  2:06  4-5;  $6,900. 

1891—  Loantaka,  5yrs,  HOlbs,  2:07;  $9,900. 

1892—  Montana,  4yrs,  1151bs,  2:07  2-5;  $17,500. 

1893—  Lowlander,  5yrs,  1051bs,  2:06  3-5;  $17,500. 

1894—  Ramapo.  1201  bs,  2:06  1-5;  $10,000. 

1895—  Lazzarone.  1151bs,  2:07  4-5. 

1896—  Henry  of  Navarre,  1281bs.,  2:07. 
1897,-Ben  Brush,  1231  bs.,  2:07  1-5. 

FUTURITY  STAKES. 

6  furlongs— For  2-year-olds,  Sheepshead  Bay. 

1888—  Proctor  Knott,  1121bs,  1:15  1-5;  $40,900. 

1889—  Chaos,  1091bs,  1:16  4-5;  $54,500. 

1890—  Potomac.  1151bs,  1:14  1-5;  $67,675. 

1891 —  His  Highness,  1301  bs,  1 :15  1-5;  $61,675. 

1892—  Morello,  H81bs,  1:12  1-5;  $40,450. 

1893—  Domino,  1301bs,  1:12  4-5:  $49,350. 

1894—  The  Butterflies,  1121bs,  1:11;  $55,240. 

1895—  Requital.  1151bs,  1:11  4-5. 

1896—  Ogdcn,  1151bs,  1:10. 

1897—  L.  Allouette,  1151bs.,  1:11. 

ECLIPSE  STAKES. 

G  furlongs— For  2-year-olds. 
1889  -El  Rio  Rey,  1:14;  $23,750. 
1890-Sallie  McClelland,  1151bs,  1:14;  $24,135. 
189]  -Tammany,  1181bs,  1:12V,;  $24,355. 

1892-  Sir  Walter,  1  lSlbS,  1 :15g;  $16,750. 

1893—  Domino.  1181bs,  1:12%;  $16,750. 
lS94-Connoisseur,  L191bs,  1:15;  $16,750. 
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KENTUCKY  DERBY. 

\yz  miles— For  3-year-olds,  Louisville,  Ky. 
[  Distance  changed  in  1896  to  1%  miles.] 

1884—  Buchanan,  HOlbs,  2:40^;  $3,990. 

1885—  Joe  Cotton,  HOlbs.  2:37W;  $4,630. 
1H86-Ben  Ali,  llSlbs,  2:30^;  $4,890. 

is  ;    .Modi  rose.  llSlbs,  2:39% ;  $4,200. 
ISSS-Macbeth  II.,  1151bs.  2:38%;  $4,740. 
1SS9— Spokane.  llSlbs,  2:343*;  $4,970. 

1590-  Rilev,  llSlbs.  2:45;  $5,460. 

1591—  Kingman,  1221bs,  2:52^;  $4,680. 
1892-Azra,  1221  bs,  2:41^;  $4,230. 

1593—  Lookout,  1221bs,  2739%;  $4,090. 

1594—  Chant,  122  lbs.  2:41;  $4,000. 

1895-  Ilalma.  1221bs,  2:37^. 

1896-  Ben  Brush.  U71bs,  2~07%. 

1897-  Typhoon  II,  1171b  2:12^. 

CHAMPION  STAKES. 

iy&  miles— Monmouth  Park. 

1879—  Spendthrift,  3yrs,  1021bs,  2:41. 

1880—  Luke  Blackburn,  3yrs,  1021bs,  2:34. 

1881—  Hindoo,  3yrs,  1051bs,  2:39. 
18s2-Eole,  4vrs,  llSlbs,  2:43%;  $3,350. 

1883-  Monitor,  aged,  llSlbs,  2:30%;  $3,325. 

1884-  Miss  Woodford,  4yrs.  1131bs.  2:4(1%;  $3,325 
1SS5— Freeland,  6yrs,  llSlbs.  2:36;  $4,425. 

1886—  Volante,  4yrs,  llSlbs,  2:45;  $4,950. 

1887—  Hanover,  3vrs,  109lbs.  2:38;  $4,300. 
ISSS-Firenzi,  4yrs,  115  lbs,  2:35,  $4,375. 
1889— LOS  Angeles,  4yrs,  1171b*:  2:54,  $3,000. 

1590—  Salvator,  4  yrs,  1221  bs.  2:35i&;  $4,000. 

1591—  Firenzi,  aged,  120  lbs.  2:38^;  $3,750. 

1892—  Lamplighter,  3yrs,  1091bs,  2:32%;  $4,600. 
1894— Not  run.  Park  closed. 

HYDE  PARK  STAKES. 

H  mile— 2-year-olds,  Washington  Park. 

1884-  Verano,  1:19;  $5,165. 

1885-  Ban  Fox,  1:15%;  $4,375. 
ISSO-Grisette,  1:20;  $3,705. 

1887-  Emperor  of  Norfolk.  1:16%;  $5,640. 

1888-  Caliente,  1:18%;  $5,560. 

1889-  B1  Rio  Rey,  1:14M;  $3,540. 

1890-  Balgowan,  1:16;  $11,005. 

1891-  Curt  Gunn,  1:15;  $10,550. 

1592—  G-.  W.  Johnson,  1:16^;  $11,505. 

1893—  Domino.  1231  bs,  1:14;  $10,900. 

1894—  Handsome,  llSlbs,  1:1434  $12,875. 

LORILLARD  STAKES. 

1%.  miles— For  3-year-olds,  Monmouth  Park. 

1882—  Runnymede.  2:40;  $7,400. 
1S83— George  Kinney,  2:39*6;  $7,800. 

1884-  Ecuador,  2:40%;  $9,515. 

1885-  Wanda,  2:39%;  $8,530. 
1886  -  Inspector  B.,  2:40;  $13,890. 

1887—  Hanover,  2:403^;  $13,080. 

1888-  Sir  Dixon,  2:37%;  $17,800. 

1889-  Salvator,  2:37%;  $18,525. 

1890—  Torso,  2:36%;  $20,500. 
189!-*Montana,  2:25;  $17,255. 

1892-  Tammany.  2:20%;  $17,560. 

1893-  Sir  Walter,  2:21;  $13,990. 

1894-  Not  run.  Park  closed.  . 

*Reduced  to  1%  miles  and  run  at  Morris 
Park  in  1891,  1892  and  1893. 

ENGLISH  DERBY. 

First  race  run  at  Epsom  May  4, 1780.  In  1784 
distance  was  increased  from  1  mile  to  1% 
miles.   Winners  since  1884: 

1884—  St.  Gatien,  by  Rotherhill;  Harvester,  by 

Sterling,  2:46  1-5. 

1885—  Melton,  by  Master  Kildare.  2:44 1-5. 
1HS6  -Ormonde,  by  Bend  Or,  2:45  3-5. 
1887— Merry  Hampton,  by  Hampton,  2:43. 
18S8— Ayrshire,  bv  Hampton,  2:43. 

1889  -Donovan,  bv  Galpin,  2:44  2-5. 

1890—  Sain  Foin,  by  ■Springfield,  2:49%. 

1891—  Common,  by  Isonomy,  2:56  4-5. 
1S92— Sir  Hugo,  by  Wisdom,  2:44. 
1893— Isinglass,  by  Isonomy,  2:43. 
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1894— Ladas,  by  Hampton,  2:45  4-5. 
1>95-Sir  Visto,  2:43  2-5. 

1896—  Persimmon,  2:42. 

1897—  Galtee  More.  2:47. 

TURF  ITEMS  OP  INTEREST. 

Richest  American  stake  ever  run  was  the 
Futurity  of  1890,  won  by  August  Belmont's 
Potomac;  total  value  of  the  stake,  $77,700, 
divided  between  first,  second  and  third  horses. 

The  largest  amount  ever  won  by  an  Ameri- 
can 2-vear-old,  $184,000,  by  Domino,  owned  by 
J.  R.  and  F.  P.  Keene,  1893. 

Greatest  winning  3-year-old,  Hanover,  by 
Hindoo;  won  twenty  races  and  $89,827. 

Highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  horse,  $150,000; 
paid  by  W.  O.  MacDonough  of  San  Francisco 
for  Ormonde,  b.  s.,  by  Eend  Or-Lilly  Agnes, 
October,  1892. 

Highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  trotter,  $125,000, 
by  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  of  Boston  to  Leland 
Stanford,  Palo  Alto  stock  farm,  California,  in 
1892,  for  Arion,  b.  c,  2-year-old  record  2:10%, 
by  Electioneer-Manette. 

Prince  of  Wales'  entry  won  the  English 
Derby  two  successive  seasons— 1895  and  1890. 

Fedestrianism. 

RUNNING. 

Amateur  performances  designated  by  an  *. 

20  vards— *2  4-5s.,  E.  B.  Bloss,  Boston,  Mass., 
Feb.  22, 1892. 

35  yards— *4s..  A.  W.  Grosvenor,  Boston,  Mass., 
March  14,  1890. 

40  yards— *4  3-5s.,  E.  B.  Bloss.  Boston.  Mass., 
Feb.  22,  1892;  *F.  H.  Bigelow,  Worcester. 
Mass.,  March  28.  189(5. 

50  yards— 5Ms.,H.  M.  Johnson,  New  York  city, 
Nov.  22,  ISM;  *.")U;s.,  L.  E.  Mvers,  New  York 
city,  Dec.  12.  1884;  *5  3-5s.,  E.  B.  Bloss,  Boston, 
March  12. 1892. 

75  yards— 7J4s.,  James  Quirk,  against  time, 
Parkhill,  Canada.  Oct.  30.  1888;  *7  3-5s.,  B.  J. 
Wefers,  Boston,  Jan.  25.  18%. 

78  yards—*?  4-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Oak  Island, 
Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1890. 

100  yards— 9  2-5s.,  Edward  Donovan,  Natick, 
Mass.,  Sept.  2,  1895  ;  9  4-5s.,  H.  M.  Johnson, 
Cleveland,  O.,  July  31, 1880;  Harry  Bethune, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Feb.  22, 1888;  *John  Owen,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  11,  18IK);  *W.  T.  Mac- 
Pherson,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Feb.  6, 
1891;  J.  H.  Hampton,  Canterbury,  England, 
Feb.  0,  1892;  *C.  W.  Stage,  Cleveland,  O.,  Sept. 
2, 1893;  *John  V.  Crum,  Chicago,  111.,  June  15, 
1895;  Bernard  J.  Wefers,  Manhattan  Field, 
New  York.  Sept.  23, 1895;  also  in  same  field, 
May  30, 1896. 

109  yards -*lls.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Lowell,  Mass., 
Aug.  29, 1890. 

120  yards— 11^'s.,  George  Seward,  England,  May 
3, 1847;  *11  3-5s.,  C.  A.  Bradley,  England,  Aug. 
12,  1893;  *114-5s..  B.  J.  Wefers,Travers  Island, 
Sept.  20, 1890;  *12s.,  L.  E.  Myers,  New  York 
city,  May  30, 1882;  *John  V.  Crum,  New  York, 
Sept.  28, 1895. 

120  yards,  over  10  hurdles  each  3  ft.  0  in.  high— 
15  2-5s.,  Stephen  Chase,  New  York,  Sept.  28, 
1895. 

130  yards— 12^s.,  W.  Johnson,  Fenham  Park, 
England,  Feb.  9, 1807;  12^s.,  H.  M.  Johnson, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  12,  1886;  *13s.,  Wendell 
Baker,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  *May  23,  1880. 

150  yards— 14}^s.,  Harry  Hutchens,  Sydney, 
Australia,  March  2. 1887;  *14  3-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers, 
Toronto,  Sept.,  1897;  C.  G.  Wood,  Stamford 
Bridge,  England,  July21,1887;  *C.H.  Sherrill, 
New  York,  May  17,1890;  *John  Owens  (twice 
in  one  day),  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  13, 1890. 

200  yards— 19l/^s.,  Geo.  Seward,  England,  March 
22,1847;  *194-5s.,E.H.Pelling,London.EnKland. 
Sept.  28.  1889;  20s.,  Wendell  Baker,  Berkley 
Oval.  New  York,  Nov.  8, 1890. 
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220  yards— *211-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Manhattan 
Field,  May  30,  1890;  21  3-5s.,  Harry  Jewett. 
Montreal,  Canada,  Sept.  24,  1892,  and  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  28,  1892;  *21 4-5s.,  L.  H- 
Cary,Berkeley  Oval,  May  30, 1891;  *C.G.Wood. 
London,  England,  June  25  and  July  22, 1887; 

H.  Hutchens,  London,  May  11,  1885;  *B.  J» 
Wefers,  Manhattan  Field,  New  York;  Sept. 
21, 1895. 

220  yards  (around  turn)— *21  2-5s.,  J.  H.  May- 
bury,  Madison,  Wis.,  May  9,  1890;  *B.  J. 
Wefers.  Travers  Island,  June  13,  1890. 

250  yards— *24  2-5s.,  J.  L.  Brewer,  New  York* 
May  20,  1895;  *24  3-5s.,  W.  T.  MacPherson. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Feb.  7, 1891;  *254-5s., 
C.  H.  Sherrill,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  June 
15. 1888. 

300  yards— 30s.,  Harry  Hutchens,  Edinburgh,. 

Scotland,  Jan.  2, 1884;  *30  3-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers, 

Travers  Island,  Sept.  20, 1890;  *31  l-5s.,  B.  J. 

Wefers,  New  York,  Sept.  28, 1895;  *313^s.,  C.G. 

Wood,London,  England,  Jul v  21, 1887;  *31 3-5s.» 

L.  E.  Myers,  New  York,  Oct.  22, 1881. 
400  yards— *43s,  W.  C.  Downs,  Boston,  Mass. 

(straight  course),  July  9,1890;  *43  3-5s.,  H.C.L. 

Tindall,  London,  June  29,  1S89;  *43%s.,  L.  E. 

Myers.  New  York,  June  3, 1892. 
%  mile— *47%s.,  W.  Baker,  Boston,  Mass.,  July 

I,  1880;  4SJ4S.,  Richard  Buttery,  England,  Oct. 
4,  1873. 

U  mile,  10  hurdles  2  ft.  0  in.  high-57  2-5s.,  P.  J. 
Tinneran,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  10, 1891. 

*000  yards— lm.  lis.,  T.  E.  Burke,  Columbia 
Oval,  Sept.  19, 1890. 

M  mile— 1:53  2-5s.,  Charles  J.  Kilpatrick,  Man- 
hattan Field,  Sept.  21. 1895;  1 :5:%,  Frank  Hew- 
itt, Australia,  Sept.  21,  1871;  *1:54  2-5,  F.  J.  K. 
Cross,  Oxford,  England,  March  9,  1888? 
*1:54^,  W.  C.  Dohm,  New  York,  Sept.  19, 1891. 

1.000  vards— *2:13,  L:  E.  Myers,  New  York,  Oct: 
8,  1881;  *2:15  4-5,  W.  Pollock-Hill,  Oxford,  En- 
gland, March  8, 1889. 

lmile— 4:12-%, W.G.George,  London,  England, 
Aug.  23,  1880;  *4:17  4-5,  T.  P.  Connetf,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Aug.  20, 1893. 

VA  miles— *0: 40  2-5,  Thomas  P.  Conneff,  Bergen 
Point,  N.  J.,  Sept.  2,  1895;  *0:53  3-5.  Sidney 
Thomas,  Stamford  Bridge,  England,  May 
13.  1893. 

2  miles— 9:11^,  William  Lang,  England,  Aug.  1, 
J883;  *9:17  4-5,  VV.  G.  George,  London,  April  20, 
1884;  *9:32  3-5,  W.  D.  Day,  New  York,  May  17, 
1890. 

3  miles— 14:1934  P.  Cannon,  Govan,  Scotland, 
May  14,  1888;  *14:24,  Sidney  Thomas,  England, 
June  3,  1893;  *14:39,  W  D.  Day,  Bergen  Point, 
N.  J.,  May  30, 1890;  James  Grant,  Holmesfield, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  20, 1890. 

4  miles— 19:252-5,  P.  Cannon,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Nov.  8, 1888;  19:33  4-5,  E.  C.  WilJers,  England, 
June  10, 1893;  20:1234  James  Grant,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1890;  *20:15  4-5,  W.  D.  Day,  Ber- 
gen Point,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10, 1889. 

5  miles— 24:40,  J.  White,  England  May  11,1863; 
*24:56  3-5,  Sidney  Thomas,  Romford,  England. 
Sept.  24,  1892;  *25:03,  W.  H.  Morton,  Dublin; 
Ireland, May  7,1890;  25:22*4.  James  Grant,Cam~ 
bridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1890;  *25:23  3-5,  E.  C. 
Carter.  New  York,  Sept.  17, 1887. 

10 miles— 51:003-5;  W.  Cummings,  London,  En- 
land.Sept.18,  1885;  51. 20,  W.G.George,  London, 
April  7,  1884;  *51.51,  Sidney  Thomas,  London, 
Oct.  22, 1892;  *52:38  2-5,  W.  D.  Day,  West  New 
Brighton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20, 18S9. 

15  miles— 1:22,  J.  Hewitt,  England,  March  22, 
1852:  *1.22:15  2-5,  Sidney  Thomas,  London, 
April  11, 1892. 

20  miles— *1. 52:51 1-5,  W.  H.  Morton,  London, 
March  22,1890;  1.54,  Patrick  Burns,  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  Oct,  4, 1879. 

25  miles— *2. 33:44,  G.  A.  Dunning, London,  Dec. 
20, 1881;  2.36:34,  G.  Mason.  England,  March  14* 
1881;  2.41:32,  P.  Hagelman,  Philadelphia, 
March  6, 1887;  *2. 52:24,  J.  Gassman,  Brooklyn* 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  22.  1884. 
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30  miles— 3.15:09,  G.  Mason,  Kngland,  March  11. 
1881;  *3. 17:36^,  J.  A.  Squires.  London,  May  2, 
1885;  3.28:42,  I).  Donovan,  Providence,  K.  I., 
A'ug.  6,  1880,  *3.30:0:%,  J .  Gassman,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1884. 

40  miles -4.34:27,  James  Bailey, Engl  and,  March 
14  1881;  *4. 40:54,  J.  E.  Dixon,  Birmingham, 
England.  Dec.  20,1884;  *5. 20:30,  W.  C.Davies, 
New  York.  Feb.  21, 1882. 

50  miles— 5.55:04  V>, George  Cartwright,  London, 
Feb.  21, 1887;  *0. 18:20  1-5,  J.  E.  Dixon,  London, 
April  11,  1885;  0.1!),  Dennis  Donovan,  Provi- 
dence, R.  1.,  Aug.  0,  1880;  *7.2i>:47,  Peter 
Golden,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22, 1883. 

75  miles— 8.48:30,  George  Littlewood,  London, 
Nov.  24,  1884;  *10. 57:33,  W.  C.  Davies,  London, 
Sept.  0, 1800;  *  12. 20: 10,  J.  Saunders,  New  York, 
Feb.  21  and  22,  1882. 

100  miles— 13.20:30,  Charles  Rowell,  New  York, 
Feb.  22,  1SS2;  *17.30:14.  J.Saunders,  New  York, 
Feb.  21  and  22, 1882. 

1  hour— 11  miles  970yds,  L.  Bennett,  England, 
April  3, 1863. 

72-HOUR  RACES— 12  HOURS  DAILY. 

Greatest  distance  traveled,"go  as  you  please," 
in  12  hours— 80  miles  8S0yds,  George  Little- 
wood,  London.  Nov.  24,  1884.  In  24  hours— 
102  miles  704yds,  George  Little  wood,  Nov. 
25,  1884.  30  hours— 229  miles  UOSvds,  George 
Littlewood,  London,  Nov.  24-20,  1884.  48 
hours— 290  miles  1,050yds.  George  Littlewood, 
same  race.  00  hours— 302  miles  528yds,  C. 
Rowell,  London.  April  27  to  May  1,  1885.  72 
hours— 430  miles,  C.  Rowell,  London,  same 
race. 

WALKING. 

Amateur  performances  designated  by  an  *. 
1-5  mile— *1:07,  F.  P.  Murray,  New  York.  Oct.  27, 
1883. 

U  mile-l:23,  H.L.Curtis.New  York.  Sept.19,1891. 
3^  mile— *3: 02  2-5,  F.  P.  Murray,  New  York,  Oct. 
22,  1883. 

4-5  mile— *5:10 1-5,  F.  P.  Murray,  New  York,  Oct. 
27, 1883. 

1  mile— 0:23,  W.  Perkins,  London.  June  L  1874; 
*0.29  3-5,  F.  P.  Murray,  New  York.  Oct.  27, 1883. 

1H  miles-8:05,  J.W.  Raby,  London,  Aug.  20, 1883. 
iM  miles—  9:47>£,  J.W.  Raby.  London, same  date. 

2  miles— 13:14,  J  W.  Raby.  London,  same  date; 
*13:48  3-5,  F.  P.  Murray,  Williamsburg,  L.  1., 
May  30, 1884. 

3  miles— 20 :21J4  J.W.  Raby,  place  and  date 
as  above;  *21:09  1-5,  F.  P.  Murray,  New 
York,  Nov.  0.  1883. 

4  miles— 27:38,  J.  W.  Raby,  place  and  date  as 
above;  28:423^,  John  Meagher.  New  York, 
Nov.  29,  1882;  *20:40  4-5,  T.  H.  Armstrong,  New 
York,  Nov.  0,  1887. 

5  miles— 35:10,  J.  W.  Raby,  place  and  date  as 
above;  *38:00  5-8,  VV.  H.  Purdy,  New  York 
May  22,  1880. 

10  miles— 1.14:45,  J.  W.  Rabv,  London,  Dec.  3, 
1883;  *1.17:40M,  E.  E.  Merrill,  Boston,  Mass., 
Oct.  5,  1880. 

15  miles— 1.55:50,  J.W.  Raby,  London,  same  date. 
■20  miles— 2.39:57,  W.  Perkins,  England,  July  10, 
1877. 

25  miles-3.35:14,  W.  Franks,  England,  Aug.  28, 
1882. 

50  miles— 7.57:44,  William   Howes,  England. 

March  30,  1878. 
lOOmiles— 18.53:40,  Daniel  O'Leary,  Chicago,  111., 

Oct.  10, 1875. 

150  miles— 30.30:28  George  Littlewood,  Sheffield, 

England,  March,  1882. 
200  miles— 40.40:30,  George  Littlewood,  same 

place  and  date. 
401)  miles— 96.51:03,  Georgo  Littlewood,  same 

place  and  date. 
500  miles— 130.34:50,  George  Littlewood,  same 

place  and  date. 
1  hour— K  mi'es  :;02yds,  John  Meagher,  New 

York.  Nov.  20,  1882. 


2  hours— 15  miles  824yds,  William  Perkins,  Lon- 
don. July  It;.  1SS7. 

3  hours— 22  miles  450>£yds,  II.  Thatcher,  Lon- 
don, Feb.  22,  1882. 

4  hours— 27  miles  440yds,  W.  Franks,  London, 
Aug.  28,  1882. 

Greatest  distance  walked  without  a  rest— 122 
miles  in  25h.  58m.,  C.  A.  Harriman,  Truckee, 
CaL,  April  6  and  7, 1883. 

JUMPING. 

Running  broad  jump— 29ft  7in,  John  Howard, 
wiih  511)  dumb-bells,  England,  1854:  28ft  3%0n, 
Charles  Biggar,  Guelph,  Ont.,  with  weights, 
Oct.  13,  1879;  *23ft  Ol^in,  C.  S.  Reber,  without 
weights,  Detroit.  July  4,  1891;  *C.  B.  Fry,  En- 
gland, March  4, 1893. 

Standing  broad  jump— With  221b  weights,  14ft 
5>£in,  G.  W.  Hamilton,  Romeo,  Mich  ,  Oct.  3, 
1879;  with  101b  dumb-bells,  *l2ft  9^in,  Louis 
Helwig,  Brooklyn,  Nov.  20,  1K84.  Without 
weights,  10ft  lou.in,  H  M.  Johnson,  New 
York,  Sept.  4,  1884";  *10ft  9%in,  A. P.  Schwaner, 
Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct,  8, 1892;  *10ft  O^in, 
M.  W.  Ford,  New  York,  April  23,  1885. 

Running  high  jump— Without  weights,  *6ft 
5%in,  M.  F.  Sweeney,  Manhattan  Field,  Sep. 
21.  L895;  *0ft4in,  William  Byrd  Page,  Phila- 
delphia, Oct.  7,  1887.  With  weights,  OftOin,  J. 
H.  Fitzpatrick,  Oak  Island,  Mass.,  Aug.13,1889. 

Three  standing  jumps— With  weights,  41ft  7in, 
J.  Darby,  London,  England,  Oct.  14,  1888  ;  40ft 
9^in,  T.  F.  Kearney,  Oak  Island,  Mass.,  July 
25,  1SS9:  *:i5ft  9in,W.S.  Lawton,  San  Francisco, 
Mav  13.  1S70.  Without  weights,  *34ft  ll^in, 
M.  W.  Ford,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  10, 1885. 

Pole-vaulting— For  height,  *llft  5%in,  W.  S, 
Rodenbaugh.  Philadelphia,  Sept.  17, 1892.  For 
distance,  *27ft  5in,  A.  H.Green, Chicago, Sept. 
10, 1893. 

Standing  high  iump— With  weights,  5ft  8^in, 
T.  F.  Kearney,  Oak  Island,  Mass.,  July  25, 
1889.  Without  weights,  *5ft  3^in,  Ray  C. 
Ewry,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  May  29, 1890;  *5ft  3Mln, 

A.  P.  Schwaner,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  June 
11,  1892. 

Standing  hop,  step  and  jump— With  151b 
weights,  37ft  l^>in,  John  F.  Hartnett,  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  May  11.  1889.  Without  weights, 
*33ft  4in,  J.  Wall,  Dublin,  Ireland,  Sept.  10t 
1892;  *31ft  lOin,  M,  W.  Ford.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
July  20,  1886. 

Running  hop, step  and  jump— 48ft  8  in,  Thomas 
Burrows,  Worcester,  Mass,  Oct.  18, 1384;  *48.9, 
6in,  E.  B.  Bloss,  Chicago,  Sept.  16,  1893;  *48ft 
3in,  John  Purcell,  Limerick,  Ireland,  Junef  t 
1887. 

Running  two  hops  and  a  jump— *49ft  ^>in,  J. 

B.  Connolly,  Columbia  Oval,  Sept.  19, 1896. 

Feats  of  Strength. 

Throwing  561b  weight— From  a  7ft  circle,  35ft 
lOin,  J.  S.  Mitchell,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  22, 1892.  With  unlimited  run  and  follow, 
30ft  Oin,  J.  S.  Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  25, 
1888.  For  height,  15ft  4^in,  J.  S.  Mitchell, 
Chicago,  Sept.  10, 1893. 

Putting  the  shot— 241bs.  33ft  8in,  G.  R.  Gray, 
New  York,  Jan.  19, 1889«  161bs,  47ft,  G.  R.  Gray, 
Chicago,  Sept.  16, 1893. 

Hammer-throwing— 211b  hammer,  90ft  3in,  C. 
A.  J.  Quickberner,  Staten  Island,  Nov.  17, 1888; 
161b  hammer  (4ft  handle) ,  from  7ft  ci  rcle,*150f  t 
Sin.  J.  Flanagan,  Bayonne  City.  N.  J.,  May  31, 
1897.  158ft,  Tom  Carroll,  Oakland,  Cal.,  May 
8,  1897.  With  one  hand,  same  conditions, 
121ft  ll^in,  W.L.  Coudon.Elkton,  Md.,  Oct. 
10, 1889.  141b  hammer  (exclusive  of  handle), 
length  4ft,  thrown  from  a  stand,  with  two 
hands,  115ft  4in,  W.  L.  Condon,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  May  10,  1888.  121b  hammer  (exclusive  of 
handle),  4ft  long,  thrown  from  7ft  circle, 
without  follow,  two  hands,  140ft  Oin.  J.  S. 
Mitchell,  New  York,  June  8,  18X9:  from  7ft 
circle,  with  one  hand,  without  follow,  146ft 
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2in.  \V.  L.  Condon.  Elkton.  Md..  Nov.  5,  1892; 
from  a  stand,  with  one  hand.  124ft  llin,  W.  L. 
Coudon,  Wilmington.  Del..  May  10.  1888.  8-lb 
hammer,  258ft  Gin.  Tom  Carroll.  Oakland, 
Cal.,  May  8,  1897. 

Throwing  the  discus— *118ft  9  in,  C.  Henne- 
mann,  New  York,  Aug.  28,  1897. 

Weight  -  lifting  —  Hands  alone.  *l,57H4Xbs, 
Charles  G.  Jefferson,  Clinton.  Mass..  Dec.  10, 
1890;  l,442l41bs.  D.  L.  Dowd,  Springfleld.Mass., 
March  27.  1883.  With  harness.  3,2391bs,  W.  B. 
Curtis,  New  York,  Dec.  20,  1868. 

Dumb-bells— 101b  dumb-bell  put  up  8,431  times 
in  4h  34m.  H.  Pennock.  New  York,  Dec.  13. 
1870;  121b  bell  put  up  14.000  times,  A.  Corcoran. 
Chicago,  Oct. 4, 1873:  1001b  bell  put  up 20  times, 
one  hand.  M.  Robinson.  San  Francisco. 
Cal.,  Nov.  25,  1875;  2011b  5oz  bell,  using  both 
hands  to  raise"  it  to  shoulder,  then  put  up 
with  one  hand,  R.  A.  Pennell.  New  York.  Jan. 
31,  1874  ;  2501b  bell,  both  hands  to  shoulder, 
put  up  with  one  hand,  Eugene  Sandow,  Lon- 
don, Feb.  11, 1891. 

Remarkable  Performances. 

Around  the  world— 67d.  13h.  45m.,  George 
Francis  Train ;  left  Tacoma,Wash..  at  5  a.  m. 
March  18,  1890,  embarked  at  San  Francisco 
for  Australia,  returning  via  New  York,  ar- 
riving at  Tacoma  6:46  a.  m.,  May  24,  1890. 

Mail-carrying— Yokohama.  Japan,  to  Queens, 
town,  Ireland,  via  Victoria,  B.  C,  Brockville- 
Ont.,  Morristown, N.  Y..and  New  York  city, 
20days,  Aug.  19  to  Sept.  8. 1891. 

Trap-Shooting. 

100  single  pigeons  kiHecl  in  succession,  E.  D. 
Fulford,  30yds  rise  (12-gauge  gun).  Marion, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  12,  1891.  Al.  Handle,  Hurling- 
ham  rules  (except  10-gauge  gun),  5  ground 
traps,  30yds  rise,  using  fence  (80yds.)  for 
boundary,  Cincinnati,  0.,Dec.  25,  188S.—  99 
pigeons  killed  out  of  100,  single,  A.  II.  Bo- 
gardus,  30yds  rise,  80yds  fall,  5  ground 
traps,  Coney  Island,  July  2,  1880.  99  killed 
out  of  100  single,  E.  D.  Fulford,  Marion. 
JN.  J.,  Nov.  IT;  same  manner  and  same 
time  and  place,  J.  L.  Brown 

94  pigeons  killed  out  of  50  pairs,  John  Taylor, 
match,  Greenville,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23, 18(15. 

49  birds  out  of  50,  single,  25yds,  Miss  Annie 
Oakley,  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  Jul v  30,  188S. 

223  pigeons  killed  out  of  250,  A.  L.  Fulford, 
Woodlawn  Park,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12, 1891. 

186  inanimate  targets  broken  in  succession, 
Rolla  O.  Heikes,  Corry,  Pa.,  Aug.  20, 1890. 

300  glass  balls  broken  in  succession,  A.  H. 
Bogardus,  Lincoln,  111.,  July  4, 1877.  . 

500  glass  balls  broken  in  24m*.  2s.  out  of  514, 
J.  C.  Haskell,  two  traps,  12ft  apart,  14yds— 
Lynn,  Mass  ,  May  30, 1881. 

500  blue  rocks  broken  in  40m.  40s..  R.  O.  Heikes, 
Dayton,  O.,  April  9.  1892. 

501  clay  pigeons  broken  in  34m.  7s.  out  of  543, 
A.  H.  Bogardus,  loading  his  own  guns,  one 
bird  sprung  at  a  time  and  thrown  fair  from 
three  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground;  several 
traps;  444  pigeons  in  30m.— Cincinnati,  O., 
April  15,  1882. 

990  glass  balls  broken  out  of  1,000  shot  at,  A.H. 
Bogardus,  3  traps,  14yds— Bradford,  Pa., 
Nov.  20, 1879. 

1,000  glass  balls  broken  in  lh.  lm.  54s.,  A.  H. 
Bogardus,  loading  himself,  changing  barrels 
at  end  of  every  hundred,  15yds,  two  traps, 
12  ft  apart -New  York  city,  Dec.  20,  1879. 
In  lh.  0m.  59s.,  A.  H.  Bogardus,  three  guns, 
two  traps,  15  yds— London,  England,  June  20, 
1878. 

1,003  bats  killed  out  of  1,200,  in  lh.  11m.,  Dr. 
W.  F.  Carver,  four  guns,  loading  himself, 
bats  thrown  up  in  pairs— New  Orleans,  La., 
March  9, 1884. 

5,500  glass  balls  broken  in  7h.  19m.  2s.  out 
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of  5,854  shot  at— A.  H.  Bogardus,  15yds. 
two  traps,  12  ft  apart,  changing  barrels 
about  54  times.  He  broke  1,500  balls  in  lh. 
37m.  20s.,  2,000  in  2h.  14m.  43s.,  3,000  in3h.  34m. 
40s.,3,5it0in  4h.  10m.  10s.,4,000in  4h.  48m.  43s. T 
4,500  in5h.  32m.  45s.,  and  5,000  in  Oh. 22m. 30s.— 
New  York  city,  Dec.  20,  1879.  In  7h. 30m. 30s., 
out  of  0,222  shot  at— W.  F.  Carver,  Winches- 
ter repeating  rifles,  assistants  loading- 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  13,  1878. 
64,017  balls  broken  with  rifle  between  6:30  a.  m. 
Sept.  7  and  5:30  p.  m.  Sept.  12,  1889 -B.  A. 
Bartlett,  International  Fair,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
60.000  wooden  balls  hit  out  of  00,070  shot  at— 
W.  F.  Carver,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dec.  24  to 
30,  1888. 

World's  Bicycling  Records. 

The  following  records  have  been  approved 
by  Chairman  Albert  Mott  of  the  racing  board 
of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen: 

IN   COMPETITION,   PACED,  STANDING. 

AMATEUR. 

i/4  mile— :26  4-5,  F.  Longhead,  Sept.  11,  1895. 

1-  3  mile— :40  2-5,  E.  M.  Blake,  May  31,  1897. 
V>  mile— 1:01,  T.  M.  Byrne,  Sept.  9,  1895. 

2-  3  mile— 1:25,  Earl  Bovee.  Aug.  24,  1896. 

%  mile— 1:30,  W.  S.  Reynolds.  Sept.  11,  1895. 

1  mile— 2:00  2-5,  T.  F.  Desmond,  Aug.  8,  1896. 

2  miles— 4:15  2-5,  F.  H.   Wilson,   Sept.  22, 
1896. 

3  miles— 6:22  3-5,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Sept.  22, 
1896. 

4  miles— 8:34  3-5,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Sept.  22. 
1896. 

5  miles— 10:48  2-5,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Sept.  22. 
1896. 

10  miles— 21:47  4-5,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Sept.  22. 
1896. 

15  miles— 32:40  1-5,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Sept.  22. 
1896. 

20  miles— 43:37,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Sept.  22,  1896. 
25  miles— 54:35,  F.  II.  Wilson,  Sept.  22,  1896. 
50  miles— 2:06:30  1-5,  A.  A.  Hansen,  Aug.  15, 
1895. 

PROFESSIOXAL. 

i/a  mile—  :28  3-5,  A.  I.  Brown,  Oct.  3,  1894. 

1-  3. mile—  :41  2-5,  E.  C.  Bald,  Aug.  10,  1895. 
%  mile— :55,  P.  O'Connor,  Oct.  2,  1895. 

2-  3  mile— 1:18  2-5,  J.  Michael,  Sept.  25,  1897. 
%  mile— 1:25  3-5.  J.  Michael,  Sept.  25,  1897. 

1  mile— 1:49,  J.  Michael,  July  3,  1897. 

2  miles— 3:37  2-5,  J.  Michael,  July  3,  1897. 

3  miles— 5:28,  J.  Michael,  Sept.  25,  1897. 

4  miles— 7:16  4-5,  J.  Michael,  Sept.  25,  1897. 

5  miles— 9:05  3-5,  J.  Michael,  Sept.  18,  1897. 
10  miles— 18:08  1-5,  J.  Michael,  Sept.  18,  1897. 
15  miles— 27:14  4-5,  J.  Michael,  Sept.  18,1897. 
20  miles— 36:41  1-5,  J.  Michael,  Sept.  18,  1897. 
25  miles— 45:58  4-5,  J.  Michael,  Sept.  18,  1897. 
33  miles— 1:02:17  4-5,  J.  Michael,  Sept.  25, 

1897. 

50  miles— 1:28:21  1-5,  A.  E.  Waters,  Aug.  29, 
1897. 

100  miles— 3:25:53  3-5.  A.  E.  Waters.  Aug.  29, 
1897. 

UNPACED,    FLYING    START,  AGAINST 
TIME. 
AMATEUR. 

V±  mile— :25  1-5,  A.  B.  Simons,  May  26,  1896. 

1-  3  mile— :33  3-5,  A.  B.  Simons,  May  26,  189b. 
y2  mile— :55  4-5,  WT.  J.  Evans,  April  17,  1896. 

2-  3  mile— 1:21  1-5,  J.  G.  Hell,  July_31,  1897. 
%  mile— 1:3*,  F.  B.'Stowe,  Oct.  20,  1894. 

1  mile— 2:04  1-5,  A.  B.  Hughes,  May  30,  1896. 

2  miles— 4:27  3-5,  J.  G.  Heil,  Aug.  21,  1897. 

3  miles— 7:03,  O.  B.  Hochenberger,  Dec.  12, 
1895. 

4  miles— 9:31  2-5.  O.  B.  Hochenberger.  Dec. 
12,  1895. 
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5  miles— 11:56  4-5,  O.  B.  Hochenberger,  Dec. 
12,  1895. 

10  miles— 24:19  2-5,  A.  G.  Kleufer,  July  2, 
1897. 

15  miles— 3S:25,  A.  L.  Iloebenberger,  Nov.  16, 
1896. 

20  miles— 51:21  3-5,  A.  L.  Iloebenberger,  Nov. 
16,  1896 

*25  miles— 1:04:20,  A.  L.  Iloebenberger,  Nov. 
16,  1896. 

100  miles— 5:16:24  3-5,  Rudolph  Louriks,  July 
31,  1897. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

V4  mile— :23  1-5,  O.  L.  Stevens,  Oct.  17,  1895. 

1-  3  mile—  :33  2-5,  W.  W.  Hamilton,  March  2, 
1896. 

Va  mile— :54  1-5,  J.  S.  Johnson,  Oct.  2,  1895. 

2-  3  mile— 1:18,  C.  U.  Coulter,  Oct.  2,  1896. 

%  mile— 1:32  2-5,  H;irry  Tyler,  Sept.  4,  1894. 

1  mile— 1:59  1-5,  C.  U.  Coulter,  Oct.  2,  1896. 

2  miles— 4:24  4-5,  A.  B.  Hughes,  July  31,  1S97. 

3  miles— 6:46  2-5,   A.   B.   Hughes,   Aug.  21, 
1897. 

4  miles— 9:17,  Henry  Brodis,  Nov.  21,  1896. 

5  miles— 11:42,  Henry  B  rod  ft,  Nov.  21,  1896. 
10  miles— 24:10,  A.  P.  Senn,  Nov.  18,  1895. 

15  miles— 36:36  1-5,  A.  F.  Senn,  Nov.  18,  1895. 
20  miles— 49:20,  A.  F.  Senn,  Nov.  18,  1895. 
25  miles— 1:02:37  2-5,  A.  F.  Senn,  Nov.  18, 
1S95. 

50  miles— 2:16:03,  John  Lawson,  Nov.  17,  1896. 
100  miles— 4:59:27  3-5,  C.  W.  Miller,  Oct.  13, 
1897. 

PACED,  FLYING  STAUT,  AGAINST  TIME' 

.AMATEUR. 

%  mile— :24  4-5,  John  Davidson,  Nov.  6,  1896. 

1-  3  mile—  :32  2-5,  Fred  Schode,  Aug.  7,  1897. 
h  mile— :51  2-5,  H.  M.  Sidwell,  Aug.  7,  1897. 

2-  3  mile— 1:09  2-5,  H.  M.  Sidwell,  Oct.  7, 
1897. 

%  mile— 1:18,  H.  M.  Sidwell,  Oct.  5,  1897. 

1  mile— 1:43  2-5,  H.  G.  Gardner,  Sept.  11, 
1897. 

2  miles— 3:47  2-5,  C.  V.  Dasey,  Oct.  5,  1897. 

3  miles— 6:20  3-5,  W.  G.  Douglas,  Nov.  20, 
1896. 

4  miles— 8:36  2-5,  Fred  Nelson,  Aug.  14,  1897. 

5  miles— 9:53  2-5,  C.  V.  Dasey,  Oct.  2,  1897-. 
10  miles- 21:48  2-5,  A.  J.  Doughty,  Oct.  29, 

1897. 

15  miles— 38:05  4-5,  L.  S.  Meintzes,  Aug.  12, 

20  miies— 41:24  3-5,  Roy  Duer,  Oct.  20,  1897. 
25  miles— 51:49,  Roy  Duer,  Oct.  20,  1897. 
1  hour— Roy  Duer,  28  miles  1,585  yards,  Oct. 
20,  1897. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

%  mile— :20  2-5,  J.  S.  Johnson,  Oct.  28,  1896. 

1-  3  mile— :27  4-5,  J.  S.  Johnson,  Oct.  29,  1896. 
y2  mile— :44  1-5,  J.  S.  Johnson,  Oct.  29,  1896. 

2-  3  mile— :58  3-5,  W.  W.  Hamilton,  March  2. 
1896. 

%  mile— 1:10,  J.  S.  Johnson,  Nov.  12,  1896. 

1  mile— 1:35  2-5,  J.  W.  Stocks,  Sept.  19,  1897. 

2  miles— 3:27  4-5,  J.  Platts  Betts,  Aug.  10, 
1897. 

3  miles— 5:13  1-5,  J.  Platts  Betts,  Aug.  10, 
1897. 

4  miles— 7:02  2-5,  J.  Platts  Betts,  Aug.  10, 
1897. 

5  miles— 8:50  4-5,  J.  W.  Stocks,  Sept.  26,  1897. 
10  miles— 17:47  1-5,  J.  W.  Stocks,  Sept.  27, 

1897. 

15  miles— 26:54  1-5,  J.  W.  Stocks,  Sept.  27, 
1897. 

20  miles— 36:05  1-5,  J.  W.  Stocks,  Sept.  27, 
1897. 

25  miles— 45:19  3-5,  J.  W.  Stocks,  Sept.  27, 
1897. 

1  hour— J.  W.  Stocks,  Sept.  27,  1897,  32  miles 
1,086  yards. 


12   hours— M.   Cordong,   Sept.   17,   1897,  319 

miles  600  yards. 
24  hours— M.   Cordong,   Sept.  17,   1897,  616 
miles  340  yards. 

Freak  Records, 

Locomotive,  paced— 1:03,  1  mile,  E.  E.  An- 
derson. St.  Louis. 

Wind  record,  straightaway— 1:00  4-5,  1  mile, 
Charles  Murphy,  New  York. 

Baseball. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 
Season  closed  Sept.  29. 1897.  Boston  won  the 
pennant  utter  a  most  exciting  contest  with 
Baltimore.   The  latter  won  the  Temple  cup 
sci  i (\s.  losing  One  game  only  to  Boston. 


Clubs. 

Boston. 

Baltimore. 

New  York. 

Cincinnati. 

1  Cleveland. 

Brooklyn. 

Washington.  \ 

Pittsburg. 

Chicago. 

Philadelphia.  \ 

Louisville. 

St.  Louis. 

Games  won.  j 

6 

8 

9 

7 

9 

7 

10 

8 

10 

9 

10 

93 

Baltimore  

6 

5 

6 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

90 

4 

*7 

5 

9 

9 

9 

8 

7 

7 

0 

12 

8:5 

8 

6 

7 

7 

5 

8 

5 

7 

8 

9 

11 

76 

5 

4 

3 

*5 

5 

8 

(i 

8 

9 

5 

11 

m 

Brooklyn  

3 

8 

:; 

7 

'7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

7 

r,l 

Washington  

f 

3 

s 

4 

4 

b 

7 

5 

8 

8 

9 

61 

:> 

3 

fi 

? 

6 

5 

'5 

0 

7 

8 

8 

60 

Chicago  

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 

6 

7 

"('; 

5 

6 

8 

59 

Philadelphia  

2 

2 

5 

4 

3 

6 

4 

5 

'j 

9 

8 

55 

3 

6 

3 

7 

7 

4 

4 

6 

*3 

8 

52 

St.  Louis  

2 

0 

1 

1 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

'3 

29 

as 

41 

48 

56 

62 

71 

71 

71 

73 

77 

78 

102 

WESTERN  LEAGUE. 


Clubs. 


Columbus  

Detroit  

Grand  Rapids.. . 

Indianapolis  

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  ... 

Milwaukee  

St  Paul  


10 

10 

2!  6 
815 
6  8 
5'  0 
9  1 1 

y  ii 


Games  lost  4867100  34100  945152  546 


16 


647 
514 
259 
.746 
.291 
.314 
.622 
.618 


Football. 

The  great  surprise  of  the  year  in  eastern 
football  was  Yale's  defeat  of  Princeton.  The 
New  Haven  team  began  with  a  new  eleven 
which  was  pounded  into  condition  by  hard 
games. 

YALE. 

Trinity   10  to  0 

Weslevan  30  to  0 

Amherst  18  to  0 

Williams   32  to  0 

Newton   10  to  0 

Brown...   18  to  14 

Indians  24  to  9 

West  Point   6  to  6 

Chicago   16  to  6 

Harvard  0  to  0 

Princeton   6  to  0 

Total  170  to  35 
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PRINCETON. 

Lehigh  44  to  0 

Rutgers  5o  to  0 

Annapolis  28  to  0 

State  College  34  to  0 

Indians   13  to  0 

F.&M  54  to  0 

Cornell   10  to  0 

Elizabeth  12  to  0 

Dartmouth  30  to  0 

Laravette  *.  57  to  0 

Yale   0  to  6 


Total  340  to  6 

HARVARD. 

Williams  20  to  0 

Bowdoin  24  to  0 

Dartmouth   13  to  0 

Amherst  38  to  0 

West  Point   10  to  0 

Newton  24  to  0 

Brown   18  co  0 

Newtowne  A.  C  22  to  0 

Cornell  24  to  5 

Wesleyan  24  to  0 

Yale   Oto  0 

Pennsylvania   5  to  15 

Total    222  to  20 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bucknell                                           17  to  0 

F.  and  M  3:5  to  0 

W.  and  J                                              18  to  4 

Gettysburg  57  to  0 

Bucknell                                            33  to  0 

Lehigh  58  to  0 

Virginia  42  to  0 

Dartmouth  31  to  0 

State  24  to  0 

Lafayette  4ti  to  0 

Brown  40  to  0 

Indians   20  to  10 

Wesleyan  22  to  0 

Harvard  15  to  5 

Cornell                                              4  to  0 


Total  463  to  19 

YALE-PRINCETON  GAMES. 

1876—  Yale,  2  goals;  Princeton.  0. 

1877—  Yale,  2  touchdowns;  Princeton,  0. 

1878—  Princeton,  1  goal;  Yale,  0. 

1879—  Yale,  2  safeties;  Princeton.  5  safeties. 

1880—  Yale,  5  safeties;  Princeton,  11  safeties. 

1881—  Yale,  0;  Princeton,  0. 

1882—  Yale, 2  goals  1  safety;  Princeton,  1  safety. 

1883—  Yale,  1  goal;  Princeton,  0. 

1884—  Yale,  1  goal;  Princeton.  1  touchdown. 

1885—  Princeton,  1  goal  from  touchdown;  Yale,  1 
goal  from  tield. 

1886—  Yale,  1  touchdown;  Princeton,  0. 

1887—  Yale,  2  goals;  Princeton.  0. 

1888—  Princeton,  1  goal,  1  touchdown;  Yale,  0. 

1890—  Yale,  32  points;  Princeton,  0. 

1891—  Yale,  19  points  2  goals  2  touchdowns; 
Princeton,  0. 

1892—  Yale,  12  points,  2  goals;  Princeton,  0. 

1893—  Princeton,  0  points,  1  goal;  Yale,  0. 

1894—  Yale,  21;  Princeton,  0. 
1895  -Yale.  20;  Princeton,  10. 
18:«;— Princeton.  24;  Yale.  6. 
1897 -Yale,  6;  Princeton,  0. 

The  record  stands  thus: 


Year.    Yale.  Harvard. 

1B75   0  18 

1876   4  0 

1877   No  game 


1878 
1879 
1880, 
1881, 
1882 
1883. 
1884, 


12 
9 
8 

14 

23 
52 


1885   No  game. 


Year. 
1886.... 
1887.... 
1888.... 
1881.... 
1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1897  ... 


Yale.  Harvard. 
.   29  4 
.    17  8 
.Harv'd  forftd 
.     6  0 
12 


6 
10 

6 

6 
12 

0 


MICHIGAN-CHICAGO  GAMES. 

1892-  Michigan.  18;  Chicago,  12. 

1893—  Chicago,  10;  Michigan,  6. 
189H*— Michigan,  28;  Chicago,  10, 
1894*— Michigan,  6:  Chicago,  4. 
1895*— Michigan,  12,  Chicago.  0. 
1896*— Chicago,  7;  Michigan,  6. 
1897*— Chicago,  21;  Michigan,  12. 

*Thanksgiving-day  games. 
Highest  «core— England:  17  goals  to  0,  Notting- 
ham Foresters,  match,  Derbyshire,  March  30, 
1881.  America:  158  points  to  0,  Harvard  col- 
lege, match  with  Exeter,  Exeter,  Mass. ,  Nov. 
3, 18Sfi. 

H.  A.  F.  Chambers  dribbled  the  ball  around 
the  hurdle  forming  the  120yds.  hurdle  course 
in  44^s.,  Finchley,  England,  May  18,  1878. 

Place  kick,with  a  run— *20l)ft.  8in.,  William  P. 
Chadwick,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Nov.  29,  1886. 
*187ft.  lOin,  R.  Young,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
July  2,  1881.  1 74ft.,  S.  Prit chard,  Brisbane, 
Australia,  October,  1882;  S.  Brutton,  aged  14 
years,  placed  13  goals  out  of  14  attempts, 
Leatherhead,  England,  March,  1884. 

Drop  kick— 172ft.  8in.,  F.  Hardgrave,  Queen's 
Park,  Brisbane,  Australia,  October,  1882.  *161 
ft.  9in.,  M.  Cooper,  Cambridge  university, 
Cambridge,England,Nov.  21,1881.*hiSft.7^in., 
J.  E.  Duffy,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  May  22,  1886. 

Miscellaneous. 

TYPEWRITING. 

Charles  H.  McGurrin,  memorized  sentences, 
208  correct  words  in  one  r  nute  before  the 
Press  club,  London  Engl-  nd,  Sept.  15, 1892. 

John  S.  Cass,  memorized  sentences,  145  words 
in  one  minute;  same,  blindfolded,  lot5  W3r*ls 
in  one  minute;  hew  matter  from  aict  * ,  - 
136  words  per  minute;  accurate  work  it 
Illinois  state  fair,  Peoria,  Sept.  29, 1892 

Miss  Mae  E.  Orr,  writing  five  minutes  each 
on  legal  testimony  and  ordinary  correspond- 
ence, wrote  987  words,  averaging  neaivy  99 
words  per  minute;  Toronto,  Canada,  Au...  13, 
1888. 

8,709  words  in  lh.  SOra.;  4,294,  or  95.55  per  min- 
ute from  dictation,  and  4,1.5,  or  98.11  per 
minute  from  copy,  45  m.  each;  Frank  E. 
McGurrin,  Cincinnati.  O.,  July  25, 1888. 

At  St.  Louis  June  12, 1896,  Curtis  St.  John  wrote 
1.251  words,  dictated  from  a  newspaper,  in  ten 
minutes. 

SHORTHAND. 

Isaac  S.  Dement,  writing  one  minute  on  new 
matter,  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  on  July  22, 1890. 
309  words  and  read  his  notes  accurately. 

Same  conditions,  at  Dayton,  O.,  Aug.  26, 
1890.  315  words. 

In  a  private  test  at  same  place  and  same  con- 
ditions, on  Aug.  29, 1891,  347  words  with  per- 
fect accuracy. 

Same  conditions  at  Chicago,  Oct.  4,  1891,  350 
words. 

Billiards. 

Best  run,  3-ball  straight-rail  game.2,572;  Harvey 
McKenna,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  21, 1887;  aver- 
age, 416^.  At  San  Francisco  in  1893  Jacob 
Schaefer  ran  3,000  at  straight-rail  game  on 
43^x9  table.  Best  run.  i-ball  carom  game,  1,483; 
J.  McDevitt,  New  York,  Jan.  8, 1868.  Best  at 
champions' game,  3-ball  carom,  14x28  lines— 
398,  George  Slosson,  Paris,  France,  February, 
1882;  in  America,  351,  J.  R.  Heiser,  New  York, 
Feb.  14, 1884.  English  spot  stroke  game,  3,304; 
W.  J.  Peall,  London,  England.  Nov.  3  to  8, 
1890,  Fourteen-inch  balk-line  game,  566,Jacob 
Schaefer,  in  a  match  with  Frank  Ives  and 
George  Slosson,  New  York,  Dec.  16,  1893:  456, 
Fr  ink  Ives,  in  a  match  w;ln  Jacob  Schaefer, 
Chicago,  Nov.  24, 1893.  Both  these  runs  made 
with  the  ''anchor  nurse";  359,  Frank  C.  Ives. 
Chicago,  match  with  Jacob  Schaefer,  Dec.  6, 
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1894,  "anchor  nurse"  barred.  Cushion-carom 
game- Best  run  by  Frank  C.  Ives  at  Boston. 
April  14,  18DK,  85. 

Ocean  Steamships. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  broke  all 
records  for  a  single  day  by  covering  667 
miles,  Nov.  16, 1897,  on  a  westward  trip  The 
Cunarder  Lucania  still  holds  the  record  from 
Queen  stown  to  New  York  5d.,7h.,  23m.;  av- 
erage speed  per  hour,  22.01  knots;  greatest 
day's  run,  5t50  knots,  or  average  speed  per 
day,  25.57  miles;  greatest  day's  run, 645  miles. 
The  Lucania  also  holds  the  record  from  New 
York  to  Queenstown—  5d.,  8h.  and  48m.  Both 
runs  were  made  in  is'.u. 

The  best  trips  for  1885  are:  Umbria— Fastest 
trip  westward  from  Liverpool,  ad..  22h.,  7m.; 
Btruria— Fastest  trip  eastward  from  New- 
York,  6d.,  -10m.  Both  belong  to  the  Cunard 
line. 

THE   TRANSATLANTIC  RECORD   BY  YEARS. 

1819— Eastward.  Savannah,  22d. 

1830— Westward.  Great  Western,  18d. 

1845— Westward,  Britannia,  14d. 

1851  —  Westward,  Persia,  0d.  20h. 

1852— West  ward,  Baltic,  0d..  lOh. 

1866- Westward,  Scotia,  8d.,  2h.,  48m. 

1869— Eastward.  Citv  of  Brussels.  7d.  18h.,  2m. 

1873-Eastward,  Baltic.  7d.,  20h..  9m. 

1875—  Eastward.  City  of  Berlin.  7d..  15h.,48m. 

1876—  Westward,  Germanic,  7d.,  lib..  34m. 

1877—  Westward,  Britannic,  7d..  10h.,  53m. 
1879— Westward,  Arizona,  7d.,  Oh.,  23m. 

1882—  Westward,  Alaska.  6d.,  22h..  10m. 

1883—  Westward,  Ore'an,  6d.,  10h..  10m. 

1884—  Westward,  America.  0d.,  lOh. 

1885—  Westward,  F>u.  !a,  (id..  5h..  31m. 

1887—  Westward,  Umbria,  6d.,  4h.,  42m. 

1888—  Westward,  Etruria,  6d.,  lb.,  55m. 

1889—  Westward,  City  of  Paris,  5d.,  23h.,  7m. 

1890—  Westward,  City  of  Paris, 5d.,  19h.,  18m. 

1890—  Westward,  Teutonic.  5d.,  19h.,  5m. 

1891—  Westward,  Majestic,  5d.,  18h.,  8m. 
1891— Westward,  Teutonic,  5d.,  16h.,  31m. 

1891—  Eastward,  Teutonic.  5d.,  21h.,  3m. 

1892—  Eastward,  Citv  of  New  York.  5d.,19h.,57m. 

1892—  Westward.  Citv  of  Paris,  5d.,14h. ,24m. 

1893—  Westward,  Lucania,  5d„  12h„  47m. 

1893—  Eastward,  Campania.  5d.,  12h.  7m. 

1894—  Eastward,  Lucania,  5d.,  7h.,  48m. 
1894— Westward,  Lucania,  5d.,  7h.,  23m. 

1896—  Westward,  St.  Paul,  6d..  3lm. 

1897—  Eastward,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse, 
5d.,  21h..  10m. 

1897— Westward,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse, 
5d„  22h.,  35m. 

Rowing. 

Performances  by  amateurs  are  designated 
by  an  *. 

Wmile— *0:57,  Edwin  Hedlev,  straightaway, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  July  19, 1891 ;  *1:19,  single-scull, 
straightaway,  dead  water,  John  F.  Corbet, 
Iroquois  Boat  club,  July  23, 1890. 

%  mile— *4: 27^>.  six-oared  barge,  straightaway, 
Iroquois  Boat  club,  Lake  Calumet,  Pullman, 
111.,  May  30.  1890. 

1  mile— 5:01.  Ellis  Ward,  Savannah  river,  June 
24. 1868. 

\\i  miles— *7:41,  eight  oars,  straightaway,  Ata- 
lanta Boat  club,  Lake  Calumet,  Pullman, 
111.,  Aug.  9,  1889.  [The  Cornell  university 
crew  rowed  the  distance  in  7:03  at  Philadel- 
phia July  4, 1889,  but  the  conditions  were  un- 
fair, the  current  running  very  strong.!  8:01*4, 
four  oars,  straightaway,  Fairmount  Rowing 
association,  Albany,  N .  Y.,  July  21, 1886.  [The 
Watkins  crew  rowed  the  distance  in  7:40$C 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  15,  1887,  but  the  cur- 
rent was  very  strong. 1  *7:59,  double  scull, 
straightaway,  J.  Buckley  and  W.  O'Connell. 
Port  land  Boat  club,  Lachine,  Canada,  Aug  21, 
1882.  *8:36,  Single  scull,  straightaway.  Joseph 
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Laing,  Lachine,  Canada,  Aug.  19, 18,82.  *8:3 
four  oa  rs.  turn,  still  water.  Modoc  Boat  club, 
Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Aug.  3J,  1888.  *8:41,  pair- 
oared  shell,  straightaway,  J.  H.Cleggand 
F.D.Standish,  Excelsior  Boat  club,  Lachine, 
Canada.  Aug.  19,  1882. 
2 miles— *9: 43^,  eight  oars,  straightaway,  Co- 
lumbia college  crew,  New  London,  Conn., 
June  2.;,  18S4.  *12:10.  double-scull,  turn,  F.  E. 
Yates  and  C.  E.  Courtney,  Saratoga.  N.  Y., 
And.  8.  1870.  *12:20%,  pair-oar,  straightaway, 
J.  H.  Riley  and  J.  a.  Kennedy,  Greenwood 
lake,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9.  1876.  *13:21Ui,  single 
scull,  turn,  J.  H.  Riley  Saratoga,  Aug.  9, 

214  miles— *12:57,  eight  oars,  straightaway, 
Yale  university  crew,  New  London,  Conn., 
June  20,  I88S. 

3  miles— *15:25,  eight  oars,  straightaway,  Yale 
university  crew.  New  London,  Conn.,  June 
29,  1888.  *15:37!4,  four  oars,  straightaway, 
Argonaut  R.  A..  Kill  von  Kull,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
8, 1875.  *16:324-5.  six  oars,  straightaway,  Am- 
herst university,  Q-.  B.  Brewer,  B.  L. 
Brown,  L.  Bradley,  Jr.,  F.  M.  Wilkins,  A.  J. 
Benedict,  w.  Negley,  Springfield,  Mass  , 
July  24.  1872.  *17:34%,  eight  oars,  straight- 
away, Cornell  university  erew,Owasco  lake, 
N.  Y.,  July  17, 1878. 

RECORD  OP  AMERICA  CUP  RACES, 

1851— Aug.  22.  around  the  Isle  of  Wight: 
America,  10:37:00;  Aurora  second. 

1870—  Aug.  8.  New  York  Yacht  club  course: 
Magic,  3:58:21;  Cambria,  4:37:38. 

1871—  Oct,  16,  New  York  Yacht  club  course: 
Columbia,  6:10:41;  Livonia.  6:46:45.  Oct.  18, 
20  miles  to  windward  off  Sandy  Hook  and 
return: Columbia,3:07:41-M;  Livonia, 3: 18:15^. 
Columbia  disabled  in  third  race  Oct.  19. 
Oct.  21,  20  miles  to  windward  off  Sandy 
Hook  and  return:  Sappho,  5:39:02;  Livonia, 
6:09:23.  Oct.  23.  New  York  Yacht  club  course: 
Sappho,  4:16: 17;  Livonia,  5:11:55. 

1876— Aug.  11,  New  York  Yacht  club  course: 
^Madeleine,  5:23:54;  Countess  of  Dutterin, 
5:34:53.  Aug.  12,  20  miles  to  windward  off 
Sandy  Hook  and  return:  Madeleine,  7:18:46; 
Countess  of  Dufferin,  7:46:00. 

1881— Nov.  9,  New  York  Yacht  club  course:  Mis- 
chief, 4:17.00;  Atalanta,  4:45:39^.  Nov.  10, 
10  miles  to  leeward  off  Sandy  Hook  and  re- 
turn: Mischief,  4:54:53;  Atalanta.  5:33:47. 

1885-  Sept.  14,  New  York  Yacht  club  course: 
Puritan,  6:06:05;  Genesta,  6:22:24.  Sept,  16, 
20  miles  to  leeward  off  Sandy  Hook  light  and 
return:  Puritan,  5:03:14;  Genesta.  5:04:52. 

1886-  Sept.  9,  New  York  Yacht  club  course: 
Mayflower,  5:26:41;  Galatea,  5:38:43.  Sept.  11, 
20  miles  to  leeward  off  Sandy  Hook  light  and 
return:  Mayflower,  6:49:10;  Galatea.  7:18:09. 

1887-  Sept.  27,  New  York  Yacht  club  course: 
Volunteer,  4:53:18;  Thistle,  5:12:41%.  Sept,  30, 
20  miles  to  windward  off  Scotland  light  and 
return:  Volunteer,  5:42:5634;  Thistle,  5:54:45. 

1893— Oct.  7,  15  miles  to  windward  off  Sandy 
Hook  light  and  return:  Vigilant,  4:05:47; 
Valkyrie,  4:11:35.  Oct.  9,  triangular  30-mile 
course,  first  leg  to  windward :  Vigilant,3*25:01; 
Valkyrie,  3:35:30.  Oct.  13.  15  miles  to  wind- 
ward off  Sandy  Hook  lia:ht  and  return:  Vigi- 
lant, 3:24:39;  Valkyrie,  3:25:19. 

1895— Sept.  7, 15  miles  to  windward  and  return, 
east  by  south  off  Point  Seabright.  N.  J.:  De- 
fender. 4:57:55;  Valkyrie  III.,  5:08:44:  Sept.  11, 
triangular  course,  10  miles  in  each  leg,  Val- 
kyrie, 3:55:09;  Defender,  3:55:56;  won  by  De- 
fender on  a  foul.  Sept.  13,  Defender  sailed 
over  course  and  claime^  cup  and  race;  claim 
allowed. 

YALE  RACES  AT  HENLEY. 

The  Yale  crew  visited  the  Henley  regatta 
during  1896,  and  on  July  7  was  defeated  by 
the  Leander  crew.  Yale's  crew  probably 
will  make  it  an  annual  trip. 
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Railroading. 

All  long-distance  railway  runs  were  broken 
in  1895  by  both  the  Lake  Shore  and  New  York 
Central  systems.  The  following  table  shows 
the  best  runs  made  in  Americp  and  Europe. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  best  run  was  made  by 
the  Lake  Shore: 


Lake 
Sim  re 

A  Mich. 
South'ni 

X.  Y. 
Central 
A  H.  U. 

Ii.Ii. 

TYest 
Coast 
Route. 

Date  

1SD5. 
Oct.  21. 

8 

804.5001  bs 
100th  St.. 
Chicago. 
Buffalo 
Creek. 
510.1 

481m.  7s. 

G3.G1 
470m.  20s. 

65.07 

86  miles. 
73.92 
miles. 

1S95. 
Sept.  11. 
4 

36L3101bs 

New 

York. 

East 
Buffalo. 

436,32 

411m.  56s. 

63.54 
407m.  41s. 

64.22 

145.6 
miles. 

( ;.->.?") 
miles. 

1895. 
Aug.  22-3 

150,080  lbs. 

London. 

Aberdeen. 
539.75 

512m. 

63.24 

505m. 

63.93 

141.25 
miles. 

67.50 
miles. 

Number  01  cars. . 
Weight  of  cars. . . 

Starting  point,  j 

( 

Total  dist.in  miles 

Total  time  in  min- 
utes and  seconds 

Average  speed  in 
miles  per  hour. . 

Total  time  in  mo- 

Average  speed, 
deducting  etops. 

Length  of  divis'n 
on  which  fastest 
average  speed 
was  made  

Average  speed  on 
said  division  

Some  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
Lake  Shore  jun  are  as  follows: 
1  mile  at  the  rate  <  f  92.30  miles  per  hour. 
8  miles  (Ripley  fro  Westfield)  at  the  rate  of 

85.44  miles  per  '.our. 
33  miles  (Moorehead  to  Van  Buren)  at  the  rate 

of  80.00  miles  per  hour. 

Prior  to  this  the  best  runs  were  as  follows: 

May  9, 1893,  the  Empire  S  ate  exDress  on  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  rail- 
road, consisting  of  engine  999,  three  coaches 
and  a  Wagner  drawing-room  car,  made  a 
run  of  102  miles  in  lh. 

May  10, 1893,  the  same  train  ran  1  mile  in  32s., 
a  rate  of  112^4  miles  in  lh. 

The  "Exposition  Flyer,"  an  engine  and  four 
Wagner  coaches,  repeatedly  made  the  run 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  970  miles,  in  20h. 
The  record  noted  on  May  10 -a  mile  in  32s.— 
has  been  questioned  by  some  railroad  men. 

Oct.  14,  1897,  a  Holman  locomotive  in  a  trial 
near  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  made  56  1-10  miles 
in  55  minutes,  including  starting  and  stop- 
ping. A  mile  for  time  was  recorded  in  42s., 
and  on  the  run  it  was  claimed  that  two 
miles  were  made  in  60s. 

1  mile— 37s.,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  railroad, 
Nov.  20,  1892;  engine  had  6^-f  >ot  drivers; 
train,  one  combination  car,  two  -ay  coaches 
and  a  Pullman  car. 

2  miles— lm.  15s.,  same  train;  second  mile  in 
38s. 

3  miles— lm.  54s.,  same  train;  third  mile  in  39s. 
5  miles— 3m.  25s.,  same  train,  five  consecutive 

miles,  an  averag  e  of  87.8  miles  an  hour;  this 
train  also  ran  five  miles  on  a  section  having 
a  heavy  grade  in  4m.,  an  average  of  75  miles 
an  hour. 

1  mile -39  l-5s.,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  rail- 
road, Aug.  27,1891;  50'4s.,  during  run  of  spe- 
cial train  from  West  Philadelphia  to  Jersey- 
City,  Sept.  4, 1879. 
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2.1  miles— lm.  30s.,  engine  366  and  an  ordinary 
day  coach,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  Yardley  to  Tren- 
ton Junction,  N.  J.,  March  10,  1890. 

2.9  miles— 2m.,  engine  366  and  an  ordinary  day 
coach,  P.  &  R.  R.  R..  Somerton  to  Neshoay 
Falls,  N.  J. ,  March  10, 1890. 

3.1  miles— 2m.,  engine,  two  parlor  cars  and 
dining-room  car,  P.  R.  R.,  Aberdeen  to 
Perryman's,  N.  J.,  March  10, 1890. 

4.1  miles— 3m.,  engine  36ti  and  an  ordinary 
day  coach,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  Skillman  to 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  March  10, 1890. 

6.1  miles— 4m.  80s.,  engine  3t'>6  and  an  ordi- 
nary day  coach,  P.  <&  R.  R  R.,  Bethayrea 
to  Neshoay  Falls,  N.  J.,  March  10. 1890. 

10  miles— 8m.  8s.,  Skillman  to  Weston,  N.  J., 
engine  300  and  one  ordinary  day  coach,  P. 
&  R.  R.  R.,  March  10, 1890. 

14  miles— 11m., locomotive  Hamilton  Davis  and 
six  cars.  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  18S5. 

18  miles— 15m.,  special  train  conveying  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  Paddington  to  Sfough, 
England. 

27.1  miles— 20m.,  special  extra  953  and  two 
cars,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Morrisville  to 
Germantown  Junction,  Pa.,  May  6, 1885. 

36.7  miles— 34m.,  special  extra  953  and  two 
cars,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,Rahway  to  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  May  6,  1885. 

44  miles— 43m.  80s.,  special  train  conveying 
newspaper  correspondents,  last  miles  in 
14m.,  Washington  Junction  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  10,  1884. 

53l4  miles— 47m.,  broad-gauge  eng'no  Great 
Britain,  four  carriages  and  vans, Paddington 
to  Didcot,  England,  May  11, 1848. 

54.9  miles— 49m.  30s.,  engine  366  and  one  or- 
dinary day  coach,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  Wayne 
Junction, Pa.,  to  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  March 
10. 1890. 

59.2miles—5f>m.,  engine  306  and  one  ordinary 
day  coach,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  Philadelphia 
(9th  and  Green  streets)  to  Bound  Brujk, 
N.  J.,  March  10, 1890. 

89.4  miles— 91m.  (actual  running  time  85m  /, 
special  train,  engine  366  and  one  ordinary 
day  coach,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  9th  and 
Green  streets,  Philadelphia,  to  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  March  U  x890. 

90  miles— lh.  37m.  (actual  running  time  90m.), 
special  extra  953  and  two  cars,  Pennsylva- 
nia R.  R.,  Jersey  City  to  Broad  street  sta- 
tion, Philadelphia,  May  0,  1885;  lh.  47m., 
train  19,  engine  733  and  six  cars,  two  regular 
stops,  Jersey  Cfty,  N.  J.,  to  Broad  street, 
Philadelphia.  Feb.  12, 1889. 

Ill  miles  — 98m.,  Fontaine  engine  and  two 
coaches,  Amherstburg  to  St.  Thomas,  Can- 
ada, May  5,  1881;  109m.,  locomotive,  baggage 
car,  one  coach  and  one  Pullman  palace  car, 
St.  Thomas  to  Amherstburg,  Sept.  13, 1877. 

118  miles— 120m.,  engine  No.  10,  special  palace 
car;  17  miles  (Welland  to  Victoria)  in  14^m.; 
St.  Thomas  to  Victoria,  Canada,  153  miles, 
Fontaine  engine  and  two  coaches,  in  251m., 
May  5,  1.881.  The  schedule  time  from  Lon- 
don to  Bristol,  Emrland,  118*4  miles,  by  the 
train  known  as  "The  Flying  Dutchman," 
is  120m. 

157.74  miles— 105m.,  special  train,  Niagara 
Falls  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  1,1876.  158 
miles  in  178m.,  West  Coast  Flyer,  London  to 
Crewe,  England,  Aug.  6,  1888. 

180.1  miles— 188m.,  exclusive  of  stops  (no  time 
given  including  stops),  Chicago  &  North- 
western, Clarence,  Iowa,  to  West  Fortieth 
street,  Chicago,  April  22, 1891. 

228  miles— A  Pennsylvania  railway  train  con- 
sisting of  one  Pullman  combination  car,  a 
parlor  car  and  an  observation  car  made  the 
run  from  New  York  to  Washington,  Nov.  28, 
1891,  in  4h.  l!m.  The  11m.  was  consumed  in 
stops  and  changing  locomotives,  making  the 
actual  running  time  4h.,  an  average  of  57 
miles  an  hour. 
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228.9  miles— 4h,  18m.,  including  stops,  A.  M. 
Palmer's  special  theater  train,  two  parlor 
cars  and  a  Pullman  diningcar,Pennsyivanla 
R.  K. ,  Jersey  City  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  10,1890.  Made  return  trip  same  day 
in  4h.  19m. 

400  miles— Tii.  25m.,  West  Coast  Flyer,  London 
to  Edinburgh.  Scot  land.  Aug;  0,  1888. 

43016  miles— New  York  to  Buffalo,  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  railroad  (actual 
running  time),  7h.  49m.,  Sept.  14,  1891.  The 
train  consisted  of  engine  No.  870.  weight  100 
tons;  private  car  No.  347,  weight  88.500  lbs.; 
Wagner  Palace  Car  company's  private  cars 
Traveler,  weight  77.900  lbs.,  and  Mariquita, 
weight 93.000  lbs.  Total  weight  of  tram,  230 
tons,  about  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 

Sassenger  train  of  five  cars.  The  run  from 
few  York  to  Albany,  143  miles,  which  was 
made  without  stop,  occupied  U0m.;  the  dis- 
tance from  Albany  to  Syracuse,  148  miles, 
was  covered  in  140m.,  and  that  from  Syra- 
cuse to  East  Buffalo.  1.0  miles,  in  147m.  44s. 
The  change  of  engines  at  Albany  reqired  3m. 
28s.,  the  change  at  Syracuse  2m.5Ss.,and  a 
hot  journal  at  Fairport  occasioned  a  delay 
of  7m.  50s.  The  gross  time  of  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  East  Buffalo.  430%  miles,  was 
439J^m  (7h.  49m.),  including  all  stops,  while 
the  actual  running  time,  exclusive  of  all 
stops,  was  425m.  44s.  (7h.  41m.  10s.)  for  the 
436^  miles  An  accurate  schedule  of  the 
time  between  stations  was  kept  by  a  dis- 
interested party.  The  4.08  miles  between 
Kirkville  and  Chittenango  were  made  in  3m. 


34s,  or  at  the  rate  of  68J  53  miles  an  hour.  The 
5.37. miles  between  West  Batavia  and  Corfu 
were  made  in  4ra.  20s..  a  speed  of  74.35  miles 
an  hour.  The  run  from  Forks  to  Bast  Buf- 
falo, 3.25  mi  es  was  made  in  2m.  36s.,  a  rate  of 
75  miles  an  hour. 

48(5.7  miles— Council  Bluffs  to  Chicago,  April 
22,  KM,  Jay  Gould's  special  train,  including 
baggage  car,  one  ordinary  passenger  coach, 
and  Mr.  Gould's  private  car.  The  entire 
distance  was  made  in  a  little  less  than  ten 
hours,  including  stops,  an  average  of  49.6 
miles  per  hour:  actual  running  time  aver- 
aged 52.9  miles  per  hour 

813  miles— 23h.  (actual  running  time  19b. 
30m.),  special  train  conveying  Washington 
newspaper  correspondents  from  conven- 
tion, Chicago,  111.,  to  Washington,  D.  C , 
June  7  and  8.  1884. 

1,025  miles-Chicago  to  Denver,  Feb.  15, 1897,  C. 
B.  ct  Q.  R.  R..  1,133  minutes.  Actual  running 
time  1,047  minutes,  averaging  58.74  miles  per 
hour. 

Jersey  City  to  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  83h.  39  m. 
16s.  Jarrett  &  Palmer's  train,  combination 
passenger,  mail  and  baggaire  car  and  Pull- 
man hotel  car.  June  1  to  4.  1876.  No  stop  be- 
tween Jersey  City  and  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Notable  performances  in  1896  were: 

185  miles— 208m.,  including  stops,  184m.  exclu- 
sive of  stops,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Chicago  to 
Springfield,  Aprii  30,  1896. 

181  miles -22lm.,  including  stops.  210m.  exclu- 
sive of  stops,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 
cific, Rock  Island  to  Chicago,  Nov.  8,  1896. 
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States. 


Alabama  

Arkansas   

Arizona  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  — 

Delaware  

Dist.of  Columbi 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  


Interest 


P.  ct. 


P.  ct. 


10 

Any 
Any 
Any 
Any 
6 
10 
10 
8 
18 
7 


10 

6 
8 

Any 

6 

Any 
10 
10 
10 
8 
12 


Limitations. 


3 


20 
IF  10 
20 
5 

15 
10 

20 
12 
20 

6 
10 

7 

20 
10 


Yrs. 


Yrs. 

3 
3 
3 
2 
6 
6 


States. 


Nebraska   

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio   . 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota.. . 

Tennessee  

Texas   

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia . . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Interest. 


P.ct. 


P.  ct. 

10 
Any 

6 

6 
12 

6 

8 
12 

8 

Any 
10 
6 

Any 

8 
12 

6 
10 
Any 

6 

6 
12 

6 
10 
12 


Limitations. 


Yrs. 


Yrs. 


*  Under  seal  10.  t  No  law.  i  Negotiable  notes  6;  non-negotiable  17. 
T  Real  estate  20.  ft  Under  seal  12.  it  Under  seal  14. 


§  Varies  by  counties. 
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GREATER  NEW  YORK. 


The  New  York  legislature  in  1890  created  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  consolidating  the  city  of  New  York, 
Brooklvn  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  the 
state  o'f  New  York  embraced  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  Two  years  later  the  commis- 
sion presented  its  report,  which  was  favor- 
able to  the  proposed  consolidation,  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  to  submit  the  question  of 
consolidation  to  the  voters  of  the  several  in- 
terested municipalities.  The  bill  failed  to 
reach  a  vote.  In  1894  the  bill  again  was  in- 
troduced and  became  a  law.  In  1895  the 
question  was  voted  on;  New  York,  Kings 
county.  Queens  county,  Richmond  county, 
East  Chester  and  Pelham  voted  in  favor  of 
the  consolidation,  and  Mount  Vernon  and 
West  Chester  voted  against  the  proposition. 

The  territory  included  in  Greater  New 
York,  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  "includes" 
all  municipal  corporations  and  parts  of  such 
corporations,  other  than  counties,  within  the 
territory  covered  by  the  counties  of  Kings 
and  Richmond,  Long  Island  City,  the  towns 
of  Newtown,  Flushing  and  Jamaica,  and 
that  part  of  Hempstead  in  Queens  county 
west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Flushing  between 
Rockaway  Beach  and  Shelter  island  to  the 
ocean. 

The  bill  that  provided  for  the  consolidation 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1896.  It  re- 
quired that  a  commission  be  appointed  to 
report  a  charter.  Gov.  Morton  signed  the 
bill  June  9,  1896,  and  named  the  following 
commissiners:  For  New  York  city,  Seth 
Low,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  John  F.  Dillon 
and  Ashbel  P.  Hatch;  for  Brooklyn,  Stew- 
art L.  Woodbridge,  Silas  B.  Dutcher  and 
William  C.  De  Witt;  for  Richmond  county, 
George  M.  Finney,  Jr.;  for  Queens  county, 
Garret  J.  Garretson. 

The  members  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  consolidation  act  were  Andrew  H. 
Green,  Campbell  W.  Adams,  Theodore  E. 
Hancock,  William  L.  Strong,  Frederick  W. 
Wurster  and  Patrick  J.  Gleason.  Thomas  F. 
Gilroy  afterward  was  appointed  in  place  of 


Mr.  Fitch  and  Harrison  S.  Moore  in  place  of 
Mr.  Garretson. 

Under  the  charter  Greater  New  York  is  di- 
vided into  five  boroughs— Manhattan,  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond,  which  in 
turn  are  each  subdivided  into  ten  council 
districts.  The  mayor  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  with  a  salary  of  $15,000  a 
year.  The  only  other  elective  officer  is  the 
comptroller;  all  other  municipal  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  Greater  New  York 
has  one  police  force,  which  is  under  a  bi- 
partisan board  of  four.  The  department  of 
public  works  was  abolished,  and  this  de- 
partment now  is  under  the  several  bureaus 
of  water  supply,  sewer,  bridge  and  streets, 
the  heads  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

The  municipal  legislature  consists  of  two 
houses — the  council  of  twenty-eight,  elected 
from  designated  districts,  and  the  assembly 
of  five  members  from  each  of  the  twenty- 
one  senatorial  districts  in  Greater  New  York. 

Greater  New  York,  with  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  3,400,000,  is  the  second  city  in 
point  of  population  in  the  world,  London  be- 
ing the  first.  It  has  an  area  of  359.75  square 
miles,  as  follows: 

Area  Population 
square  school 

miles,  census  1892. 

Now  York  city   38.85  1,801,739 

Brooklyn    77.51  995,276 

Richmond  county   57.19  53,452 

Flushing    29.65  19,803 

Hempstead    17.86  17,756 

Jamaica    33.50  14,441 

Long  Island  City   7.14  30,506 

Newtown    21.32  17,549 

Jamaica    Bay   25.63   

Westchester  towns   50.00  35,000 

Total   359.75  2,985,422 

The  first  municipal  election  of  Greater 
New  York  was  held  Nov.  2,  1897,  and  Rob- 
ert A.  Van  Wyck.  Tammany  democrat,  was 
elected  mayor;  Bird  S.  Coler,  Tammany 
democrat,  was  elected  comptroller. 


LEGAL  HINTS  FOR  TRAVELERS. 


A  railway  company  is  not  an  insurer  of  its 
passengers,  according  to  the  law  in  Eng- 
land, but  is  responsible  for  their  injuries, 
according  as  it  or  its  servants  have  or  have 
not  been  guilty  of  negligence. 

But  the  fact  that  any  part  of  the  car 
breaks  raises  the  presumption  of  negligence. 

And,  indeed,  if  any  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, whether  connected  with  the  en- 
gine or  train,  or  with  the  roadway,  gives 
way,  and  you  are  injured,  it  is  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  company  has  been  negli- 
gent. 

But  the  fact  that  an  accident  has  hap- 
pened does  not  always  raise  a  presumption 
of  negligence,  for  the  accident  may  be  im- 
putable to  a  trespasser,  for  whose  conduct 
the  company  is  not  liable. 

Out  of  regard  for  the  value  of  human 
life,  and  in  view  of  the  danger  that  besets 
a  railway  traveler,  the  law  makes  it  the 
carrier's  duty  to  convey  the  passengers 
safely,  so  far  as  human  care,  skill  and  fore- 
sight can  do  it. 

It  is  a  first  principle  that  a  railway  com- 
pany must  employ  competent  inspectors  to 
make  proper  examination  of  its  rolling-stock. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  laid  down  that 
every  test  known  to  science  and  recognized 
by  experts  must  be  applied  to  boilers  of 


locomotives  to  ascertain  their  condition. 
But  if  there  are  defects  which  such  tests 
would  not  bring  to  light,  and  which  ex- 
perts could  not  discover,  and  by  reason  of 
such  defects  an  explosion  occurs,  the  com- 
pany is  not  liable. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  explosion  takes 
place  where  such  tests  have  not  been  ap- 
plied raises  a  presumption  of  negligence. 

If  a  bridge  gives  way  it  is  presumed  that 
the  company  has  been  negligent  in  construct- 
ing or  locating  it. 

But  if  the  bridge  gives  way  and  the  train 
plunges  into  the  water  because  of  an  un- 
usual and  extraordinary  flood— something 
unknown  to  common  experience  in  that 
region,  and  which  could  not  have  been  rea- 
sonably anticipated  by  skillful  engineers— 
the  accident  may  be  attributed  to  "act  of 
God,"  for  which  the  company  is  not  liable. 

And  so  if  the  track  is  undermined  and 
weakened  by  an  extraordinary  freshet,  but 
the  engineer  is  in  a  position  to  notice 
such  an  extraordinary  condition  of  things 
and  take  orecautions;  if  the  water  is  so  high 
as  to  afford  suspicion  that  the  track  or 
bridge  may  be  out  of  condition,  he  must  stop 
and  test  it,  or  he  will  make  the  company 
liable  for  the  consequences  of  an  accident. 
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RAILROADS  OF  THE  WOULD. 


RAILROADS  OF  THE  WORLD  AT  THE  END  OF  1895. 


The  ArchiY  fur  Eisenbahnwesen  contains 
a  table  ot  railroad  statistics  for  the  world. 
The  statistics  are  to  the  end  of  1805.  The 
Railroad  Gazette  has  converted  the  figures 
of  absolute  length  and  of  length  relative  to 
population  and  area.  The  Archiv's  figures 
are,  of  course,  in  metric  units  and  the  con- 
version is  tedious  and  errors  are  liable  to 
have  crept  iu. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  relative  to  popu- 
lation the  United  States  has  much  more 
railroad  than  any  other  great  country— more 
than  4,8  times  as  much  as  Germany,  live 
times  as  much  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as  Franc*', 
more  than  six  times  as  much  as  Austria- 
Hungary  and  more  than  twelve  times  as 
much  as  Russia,  in  rate  of  increase,  how- 
ever, Russia  has  led  all  the  great  nations  of 
recent  years.  There  the  increase  of  mileage 
from  1891  to  1S95  was  21.4  per  cent;  in  li.uy 
it  was  13.7  per  cent;  in  Austria-Hungary,  ? 
per  cent;  in  Germany,  6.8  per  cent  ;  in 
France  and  the  United  Stales.  6.5  per  cent, 
and  in  Great  Britain  and  Iceland,  3.5  per 
cent.  This  was  the  increase  of  four  years, 
and  yet  it  is  only  ten  years  ago  that  our 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased 8  9  per  cent  in  one  rear,  and  in  the 
four  years  from  the  end  of  7885  to  the  end  of 
1889  our  mileage  increased  2o.6  per  cent. 

RAILROADS  AT  THE  END  OF  1895. 


Country. 


Prussia     16,954 

Other  German  staies  IT, 887 

All  of  German    28,841 

Austria-Hungary  (includ- 
ing Bosnia)   18.G71 

Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land  20.909 

France    24,980 

Russia    (including  Fin- 
land)   23,455 

Italy    9,286 

Belgium   3,446 

The  Netherlands  includ- 
ing Luxemburg)    1,927 

Switzerland    2,172 

Spain   7,548 

Portugal    1,454 

Denmark    1,409 

Norway    1,115 

Sweden   6,061 

Servia    336 

Roumania    1,617 

Greece    570 

European   Turkey.  Bul- 
garia and  Roumelia..  1,419 
Malta,  Jersey,  Man   68 

Total  Euro  it  2  155,284 

United  States   181,717 

British    North  America 

ard  Newfoundland   16,231 

Mexico  ,   7,127 

Central  America    621 


-Miles  per — . 
12.6  5.3 


13.7 
7.1 


17.2 
12.1 


30.3 

14.0 
13.5 
3.9 
4.0 
9.3 
0.8 
3.4 
1.8 
3.1 
2.3 

1.1 


4.0 
6.0 

0.5 
1.0 
0.3 


2.2 
2.9 
5.4 

3.8 
7.3 
4.3 
2.9 
6.1 
5.3 
12.3 
1.4 
3.0 
2.6 

1.6 


4.1 

26.6 


Total  North  America. 205, 696 


Country, 


United  States  of  Colom- 
bia   281 

Cuba    1.076 

Venezuela    634 

San  Domingo    72 

Brazil   7.496 

Argentina   8,893 

Paraguay    157 

Uruguay    1,119 

Chile    1,967 

Peru    1,036 

Bolivia    621 

Ecuador    186 

British  Guiana   22 

Jamaica,  Barbados,  Trin- 
idad,   Martinique  and 

Porto  Rico   466 


s*  i" 
a* 

-Miles  per— 


Total  South  America. 24, 026 


British  India    19,403 

Ceylon    297 

Asia  Minor    1,100 

Russia  (Transcaspian 

(list.)    890 

Siberia    1,088 

Persia   34 

Dutch  India   , ...  1,289 

Japan    2,237 

Portuguese  India   51 

Malay  states   87 

China    124 

Siara   89 

Cochi n-Chin  a .  Pop. dieher- 
ry.  Malacca  and  Ton- 

quin    201 

Total,  Asia   26,890 

Egypt    1,259 

Algiers  and  Tunis   2,051 

Cape  Colony   2,444 

Natal    401 

South  African  Republic.  616 

Orange  Free  State   621 

Mauritius,  Reunion,  Sen- 
egal. Angola,  Mozam- 
bique, Congo   777 

Total,  Africa   8,169 

Australia    13,888 


Recapitulation- 
Europe   155,284 

North  America   205.696 

South  America    24,0?6 

Asia   26,890 

Africa   T   8,169 

Australia    13,888 


0.0 
2.4 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.8 
0.2 
1.6 
0.6 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 


0.3 
0.5 
1.1 
2.4 
0.5 
1.3 


0.7 
6.6 
2.7 
1.4 
4.5 

19.5 
3.2 

13.6 
5.8 

3.5 
2.3 
1.2 
0.8 


1.0 

0.6 

1.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.7 

0.5 

12.7 

2.2 

0.5 

"o'.i 

1.3 

0.5 

3.5 

0.9 

0.3 

1.2 

1.9 
3.6 

14.2 
7.3 
7.3 

29.9 


4.0  4.1 


32.6 


Total 


..433,953 
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THE  LAKE  MARINE. 


Statement  showing  by  customs  districts 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the 
Tinted  States  on  the  northern  lakes  for  the 
fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1887  and  1897: 

,  1887  .     ,  1897  > 

Customs  Dist.  No.  Tons.  No.  Tons. 
Vermont   31    4,370.00     26  4,524.27 

New  York- 
Cham  plain   457  43.269.25  359  36,429.48 

Oswegatchie   44  10,089.70  46  23.014.76 

Cape  Vincent...  52  4.081.67  59  3,628.20 

Oswego   124  19,841.46  45  8.647.67 

Genesee   22  2.597.33  14  1,000.84 

Niagara   14  3,978.16  8  2.701.97 

Buffalo  Creek...  225  97,418.80  312  193,494.48 

Dunkirk   3  171.81  2  57.49 

Total   941  181,428.18    845  268,974.89 

Pennsylvania — 
Erie!   35  30,482.1)2     59  38,595.08 

Oh!o- 

< uvahoga   205  123,888.58  286  297,698.39 

Sinduskv               76  24.023.70  93  44,126.77 

Miami...".                63  17.900.27  77  26,918.83 

Total   344  165,812.55    456  368,743.99 

Michigan — 

Detroit   285103,032.26  286  174.P.S0.85 

Huron   377  102,072.44  441  202,946.38 

Superior   105  17.W1.61  144  65,971.06 

Michigan   300  29.761.36  261  34,053.93 

Total  1,067  251,957.67  1,132  477.602.22 

Illinois — 

Chicago                356  72,420.05  251  06,302.69 

Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee           350  76,515.28  350  99,115.41 

Mm  nesota— 

Duiuth                  20  734.49  111  S6.244.05 

Total  N.  lakes..  3,141  783,721.63  3,230  1,410,102.60 

We  are  almost  exclusively  indebted  to  the 
growth  of  shipbuilding  on  the  great  lakes 
for  our  increase  in  tonnage  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  as  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing table  showing  our  total  documented  ton- 
nage by  geographical  districts  on  June  30  of 
each  year  designated: 

Atlantic  and  Gulf      1897.         1887.  1S77. 

coasts   2.647,796    2,847,135  2,944.865 

Pacific  coast   439,012      334,669  251,556 

Tot.  salt  water.3,086,808   3,181,804  3,196,421 

Ot.  lakes  svstem. 1,410,103  733,069  610,160 
Western  rivers...    272,109      356,355  436,018 

Tot. fresh  water.l, 682, 212  1,089,424  1,046,178 
Grand  total  4.769,020    4,271.228  4.242,599 

The  great  lakes  region  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  has  built  more  tonnage  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  country— 120  vessels  of 
116.937  tons,  compared  with  771  vessels  of 
only  115,296  tons. 

The  discovery  and  utilization  of  the  great 
mineral  wealth  of  the  great  lakes  region, 
supplemented  by  timely  appropriations  by 
congress  for  the  improvement  of  navigation, 
have  brought  about  a  maritime  growth  in 
that  portion  of  our  country  which  is  without 
parallel  in  maritime  history.    Our  luke  fleet 


alone  is  greater  than  that  of  any  foreign 
nation  except  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

While  our  salt-water  tonnage,  including 
that  engaged  in  both  the  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trade,  is  less  in  volume  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  it  has  been  rendered  much 
more  efficient  in  carrying  power  by  the  sub- 
stitution-of  steam  for  sail.  The  steam  ton- 
nage for  the  periods  named  was: 

Atlantic  and  Gulf    1897.        1887.  1877. 

coasts   1,011.102      773,822  656,316 

Pacific  coast   195,145      160.556  79,841 

Tot.  salt  water.l, 206,247      934,378  736,157 

Gt.  lakes  system..  977,235  390,398  201,085 
Western  rivers...    175.075      217,942  233,954 

Tot.fresh  water.l, 152,310      608,340  435,039 

Grand  total  2,35S,557    1,542,717  1,171,196 

MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  THE  UNITE  U 
STATES. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States  by  states  and  territories  for 
the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1887  and  1897: 

States  and    ,  1887  >  ,  1S97  » 

Tcvr  dories.     No.  Tons.  No.  Tons. 

Maine  2,247  410.3Sl.5l  1,871  21)9,51)2.40 

N.  Hampshire     65  10.435.85  52  7,409.16 

Vermont              31  4,370.49  26  4.524.27 

Massachusetts  1,887  420,890.82  1,517  328,1HJ8.66 

Rhode  Island.     242  36.905.09  221  39,895.05 

Connecticut..    805  113.229.64  815  141,7S0.39 

New  York  ....  5.07  1,129,191.46,  4.85?  1,331,742.82 

New  Jersey...  1.099  89,650.24  1,132  90,212.42 

Pennsylvania  1.0(5  2S1.559.1S  927  289,108.93 

Delaware            188  10,381.49  174  17,257.45 

Maryland  ....  2.227  l40.»NJ.0fi  1,980  145.376.25 

Dist.Columb..      77  11.097.05  90  13,741.58 

Virginia            1,289  44.520.17  1,413  50,908.74 

N.  Carolina...    348  12,738.72  513  15,380.28 

S.Carolina...     216  12.530.89  223  12.513.48 

Georgia              135  32,550.90  181  52,929.61 

Florida               505  37,388.57  688  62,466.48 

Alabama            125  9,824.36  169  13,071.13 

Mississippi....    189  12,538.21  274  19,052.91 

Louisiana           573  62,832.97  411  50,840.57 

Texas                 238  11.474.21  287  20,922.63 

Tennessee....    116  21,918.08  122  10,249.55 

Kentucky  ....      84  10,440.01  67  13,310.59 

Missouri              269  155,740.39  208  117,009.58 

Nebraska             19  2,934.96  12  1,162.27 

Iowa                    74  9,553.09  51  8,617.17 

Minnesota....     85  9,007.36  137  88,279.75 

Wisconsin          398  80,448.06  415  103.715.9(5 

Michigan          1,007  251,957.67  1,132  477,602.22 

Illinois                384  75,590.90  357  77,009.08 

Indiana                53  7.309.70  54  4,438.55 

Ohio                   451  196,318.28  558  390,052.06 

West  Virginia    109  11,951.21  105  10,558.99 

California....     864  254,092.29  903  287,267.45 

Oregon                188  52,261.69  184  49,549.54 

Washington..    165  49.400.60  392  97,796.06 

Alaska                 19  630.47  98  3,823.56 

Total  23,063  4,105,844.84  *22,633  *4,769,020.10 

SUMMARY. 

At.  &  GMf  c'ts.17,390  2,638,272.68  16.592  2,647,796.26 
Pacific  eoast..  1,236    356,445.05    1,581  439,012.50 

N.  lakes   3.144    783,721.03    3,230  1,410,102.80 

vVest.  rivers...  1,293    327,405.48    1,230  272,108.66 

Gr'd  total.  23,063  4,105,S44.84  22,633  4,769,020.16 
*Incl.  Arizona,  Montana  and  N.  Dakota. 
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STREET  RAILWAY  STATISTICS. 


STREET  RAILWAY  MILEAGE  AND  CAPITALIZATION  IN  AMERICA. 

(Street  Railway  Journal,  New  Yo~k.) 


States. 

No.  of 
Roiids. 

Electric  railways. 

Cable  Railways. 

Track 
mileage. 

Motor  ears. 

Trail  cars. 

Track 
mileage. 

Grip  cars. 

Trail  caa>. 

1S96 

1897 

1896 

1S97 

1896 

1897 

1S96 

1897 

1696 
— 

1897 



1896 

1697 

1896 

1897 

N.  England  States 

13 
5 
5 

59 
8 

23 

17 
6 
5 

76 
8 

26 

98 
38 
29 
1.093 
137 
334 

152 
69 
35 
1.325 
158 
372 

165 
80 
37 
3,445 
3.9 
702 

225 
109 
45 
4.286 
•  476 
850 

64 

35 

C4u 
212 
200 

87 
28 
4 
194 



New  Hampshire. . 

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

9o 

Totals  and  av's 

Eastern  States — 

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

113 

133 

1.729 

2.105 

4.808 

5.991 

7CU 

560 

109 
36 
Hi' 

2 

10 
6 

1? 
4 

111 
40 
110 
3 
10 
11 
17 
6 

1.382 
543 
1.451 
27 
59 
233 
163 
26 

1,559 
663 
1,658 
32 
83 
285 
184 
41 

4.559 
1.202 
3,715 
63 
100 
464 
247 
32 

4.921 
1.422 
3510 
85 
245 
761 
291 
38 

688 
135 
239 

814 
190 

285 

55 
2 
27 

55 
2 
27 

967 
2 

156 

1,214 

2 

55 



55 

D.  of  C  

Maryland  

171 

95 
39 
6 

253 
136 
63 
4 

28 
36 

28 
21 

142 

132 

142 

72 

175 
60 

234 

36 

West  Virginia  — 
Totals  and  av's 

Central  States — 
Michigan  

294 

308 

3,884 

4.495 

10,332 

11,273 

1,373 

1.751 

133 

1.399 

1.5S6 

2*K) 

325 


31 
62 
26 
U) 
16 
48 
11 
24 
31 
259 

31 
58 
25 
11 
15 
57 
11 
23 
31 
262 

438 
1.073 
305 
167 
271 
877 
278 
212 
484 
4.10a 

494 
1.174 

343 
178 
282 
1.113 
292 
219 
489 

1,004 
2,087 
479 
291 

330 
1,787 
667 
273 
963 
7,881 

1.121 

2,347 
494 
331 
458 

2,124 
671 
283 
982 

8,811 

222 
954 
228 
220 
137 
2.602 
318 
140 
696 

166 

960 
230 
228 
79 
2,702 
318 
154 
696 

Ohio  

44 

45 

151 

251 

103 

108 

Kentucky  

82 

7 
101 
241 

82 

'ioi 

677 
40 
14 

 326 

1  211 

617 
40 

329 

522 

Iowa  

20 

 490 

942 

326 

490 
1.120 

Totals  and  av's. 

Southern  States — 
North  Carolina  . . . 
South  Carolina. . . 

4.584 

5.577 

5.533 

1  234 

8 
6 
13 

15 

5 

19 
11 
9 

S 

6 
13 

6 
14 

5 

19 
11 
9 

39 
10 
225 
37 
76 
4 

208 
156 

38 

39 
10 
224 
43 
88 
6 
216 
172 
40 

62 
6 
311 
23 
99 
4 

302 
427 
61 

59 

12 
325 

40 
111 
3 
345 
470 

59 

9 
4 

72 
6 
53 

12 
4 

42 
10 
68 

8 
91 

4 
41 



Mississippi  

Tennessee  

92 
4 

35 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Louisiana  

Totals  and  av's. 

Western  States — 
South  Dakota  

93 

91 

793 

8S8 

1.424 

275 

280 

I 

1 

2 

2 



4 

12 
12 
32 
10 
3 
1 
4 
22 
10 
47 
157 

"Tuo 

3 
13 
10 
30 
10 
3 
1 
4 
22 
11 
47 
154 
~953 

11 
187 
103 
254 
208 

47 
4 

92 
210 
105 
401 

7 

187 
107 
267 
207 
47 
4 

92 
210 
114 
501 

5 
207 
118 
304 
256 
34 

2 
105 
155 
163 
527 
1,876 

3 

210 
118 
337 
269 
36 
2 
105 
186 
1S6 
703 

2 
221 
77 
49 
254 
16 

206 
77 
56 

213 
16 

Kansas. . . . 

Texas  

4 

30 
2 

'  "so 

2 

1 

79 
4 

62 
4 

78 
1 

80 
1 

17 
27 
14 
67 

17 
18 
28 
119 

Washington  

is 

3 
152 
209 
"599 

18 
3 
117 
170 

"539 

45 
16 
71S 

|0 

16 
661 

15 

15 

70 

48 
144 

T589 

Totals  and  av's. 
United  States  

1,622 

1,743 

2.160 

744 

753 

863 

788 
3.610 

164 

12, 133 

13,765 

26,242 

29.659 

8,729 

8,877 

3,475 

1,396 

30 

32 

450 

498 

714 

836 

436 

376 

STREET  RAILWAY  STATISTICS. 
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STREET  RAILWAY  MILEAGE  AND  CAPITALIZATION  IN  AMERICA.-CONTINUED. 


States. 

House  Railways. 

Miscellaneous 
Railways. 

TOTALS. 

Tmck 
m  ileage. 

Cars. 

Track 
mileage. 

Cars,  en- 
gines, etc. 

Track 
mileage. 

Cars. 

1896. 

1S97 

3 
4 

1896. 

1S97. 

1896 

1697 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

N  England  States  

17 
U 

34 

38 

4 

21 

115 

52 
2*) 
1,158 
140 
334 

155 
67 
35 
1,364 
158 
372 

263 
153 
46 
4,386 
593 
923 

316 
I08 
49 
4,927 
629 
960 

54 

3 

33 

692 
21 

444 
1 

15 

6 

6 

9 

3 

Totals  and  ay's  

as 

~ 40 

787 

485 

6 

6 

9 

3 

1.823 

2  151 

6.364 

7,039 

11,995 
1,686 
4,101 
85 
1,085 
1  107 
384 
74 
20,517 

Eastern  States— 

896 
40 
"  10 

298 
21 
14 

2,058 
200 
174 

2,939 
66 
143 



172 



173 

2.054 

2,052 

1,904 
585 
1,491 
27 
140 
26»9 
177 
41 

2,085 
676 
1,709 
32 
155 
310 
197 
56 

10,381 
1,589 
4,298 
63 
877 
851 
318 
69 

3 

10 

14 

7 

D.  of  C  

53 

41 

2 
9 
6 
394 

289 
100 
27 
7 

211 

100 

25 
8 

"4 
9 
1S8 

2 
4 
9 
198 

2 
5 
24 

West  Virginia  

10 

6 

5 
24 

414 

2355 

3.492 

2,007 

2,090 

4,684 

5,220 

18.396 

Central  States- 

3 

15 
25 
45 
4 

74 

7 

13 
24 

"io 

12 
40 
4 

28 
4 
11 
24 
133 

5 
28 
40 
139 
2 
427 

19 

62 

9 
3 

3 
3 

9 
13 

4 

13 

450 
1,185 
380 
212 
275 
1,060 

237 
609 

497 
1,232 
355 
218 
286 
1,243 
308 
232 
614 

1,240 

3,839 
747 
650 
469 

6.265 

1,036 
474 

2,587 

1,291 
3,700 
7.54 
684 
539 
6,303 
1,041 
463 
2,556 
17,331 

Ohio  

21 

30 
125 
2 
109 
6 
22 
62 

Kentucky  

27 

20 

383 

229 
4 

5 

2 

8 

Totals  and  av's  

210 

733 

377 

44 

28 

413 

256 

4,600 

4.980 

16,757 

Southern  States— 

2 

36 
15 

15 
12 
16 
22 
34 

2 
35 
1 1 
.1 1 
14 
12 

5 

13 

29 
132 

3 
63 
21 
23 
23 
23 
21 
54 
78 

3 

93 

16 
42 
17 
12 
19 
57 

2 

2 

2 

43 

46 
249 

49 
194 

20 
234 
184 

77 

43 

45 
244 

54 
185 

20 
232 
191 

74 

76 

73 
415 

52 
286 

55 
427 
541 
178 

74 
109 

386 
6(5 
328 
56 
460 
551 
157 
2,187 

y 

1 1 

10 

Mississippi  

103 
•1 
9 
6 
5 

~138 

83 
2 
10 
6 
5 
117 

111 

28 
10 
56 
4 

107 
28 
In 

58 

Totals  and  av's  

164 

309 

26)8 

222 

213 

1,096 

1,08S 

2,108 

Western  States— 

6 

26 
22 
73 

6 

23 
22 
54 

: 

28 
30 
149 
4 
2 

7 
24 
30 
129 
5 
1 

17 

213 
136 
342 
267 
49 
4 

100 

282 
137 
820 

13 
210 
129 
321 
266 

49 
4 

100 
232 
143 
812 

14 

456 
243 
522 
685 
57 
2 

124 

248 
239 
1,972 

13 
440 

225 
522 
633 
58 
2 
124 
270 
2*8 
1,923 
4,458 

11 

1! 

22 

'  *22 

18 
19 
14 

4 

Utah  

8 

8 

2 

2 

Washington  

4 

5 
200 

4 

127 
24* 

6 
4 

4G9 

6 
4 

316 

Totals  and  av's  

24 
67 

1 

21 

or 
lib 

42 
121 

14 

71 

343 

699 

522 

216 

91 

2,317 

2.279 

4,562 

United  States  

1,219 

"947 

5,383 

5,144 

~519 

"467 

2,957 

2.653 

14,470 

15,718 

48,182 

5L582 

18 

12 

37 

33 

462 

510 

1,187 

1,245 

STREET  RAILWAY  MILEAGE  AND  CAPITALIZATION  IN  AMERICA.— Continued. 


States. 

Capital  stock. 

Funded  Debt. 

Tut  al. 

Per  mile 
track. 

Total. 

Per  mile 
track. 

J89G. 

1807. 

1896, 

1807. 

1S0G. 

1S97. 

lbOG. 

J897. 

N.  England  States— 

New  Hampshire. . . 

Massachusetts  

Connecticut  

Totals  and  av's. 

Eastern  States— 
N  e  \v  .T e rsoy  

D.  of  C  

Maryland  

91,1)77,875 
373.100 
472  (XX) 
37,h£200 
8.320,200 
9,646,740 

$2,437,875 
750,000 
499  500 
39,330,900 
8.3(10.2(10 
9.080,740 

$17,200 
7.2(H) 

3:.V2(X) 
59,400 
28,900 

$15,7(X 
11.201 
14  30( 

281801 
52.1XX 
20,000 

$2,253,000 
550.(XX) 

AIM  C\l\(] 

23,200,900 
8.357,200 
0, 676,000 

$2,466,000 
668,500 
AIM  (win 
Wl  ,ouu 

24,288,5)00 
8.644,200 
8.967,100 

$19,600 
10,600 

2(ij0(i 
59,700 
20,000 

$15,900 
10,000 
11,500 
17,800 
51,700 
24,100 

57.904,115 

61,055,215 

31.800 

28,400 

41,438,100 

45,435.700 

22,700 

21,100 

174,374,161 
35.035,250 

134,862.445 
419,480 
1 1  910,600 

l£,o«0,  lull 
5,600.250 
1,240,000 

193.317.(501 
36,123;250 

142,038,445 
614,384 
14,690,100 

J0.4.>0,10U 

5.566.250 
1,540.000 

91,600 
59,900 
90.560 
15.500 
106,500 
47.700 
31.600 
80,200 

92,700 
53,500 
83,100 
19,200 
94,801 

28L30C 
27,501 

173,593.5% 
33,627,000 
73,067,688 
600.000 
4,360,000 
19  nnn 

l/i  ,.x50,UUI  1 

4,800,000 
600.000 

177,503,556 
36.014,000 
77,078.163 
750.000 
4,819,800 

5,805,000 
760,000 

91.200 
57,700 
49,000 
22.200 
31,l0C 
48.30C 
27,100 
14,600 

85,100 
53,300 
45,100 
23,400 
31,100 
43,70(1 
29,500 
13,600 

Totals  and  av's. 
Central  States— 

Minnesota  

Iowa  

379,268,236 

407.388.140 

81,800 

78,000 

303.633,284 

316,280,519 

65,500 

60,600 

9,137,900 
57.146,800 
10,276,550 
7.465.900 
9,510,000 
78,450,305 
in  "7i  a  twin 
iy,  ( 14,UINJ 

8,786,000 
29.375.300 

9,191,846 
65,485,800 
10.397,550 
7.521.900 
9.435.000 
104,202,525 
iy  Rfto  inn 
lo.ouy.  j  uu 

8,083,000 
29,490.500 

20,300 
50,400 
31.1(0 
35.200 
34,600 
74,TX)0 
67,500 
37.100 
48.200 

18,500 
53,100 
29,300 
34,500 
33,000 
83.70C 

34!80£ 
48.000 

7,244.500 
26,035,500 
8.(551,000 
6.585.000 
8,744,000 
64.102,650 

1  1  19'4  t)(M\ 

4.268.000 
29,161,000 

10,576,700 

27,496,502 
9,501,000 
6,663.300 
9.044,000 

79,106,400 

±o,o4o.UUU 
4,293,000 

32,839,000 

16,100 
22.900 
2(>,200 
31.100 
31,800 
(50,500 
48,400 
18,000 
47,900 

21,300 
22,300 
26.800 
30,600 
31,600 
63,600 
45,000 
18,500 
53,500 

Totals  and  av's. . 

Southern  States- 
North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Mississippi  

Totals  and  av's. . 
Western  States- 

229.862,755 

262,620.221 

49.900 

52.700 

168.914,650 

193,167,902 

36,700 

38.800 

611,000 

462,000 
4.436.400 

336,500 
5,017,800 

195,000 
5.773,500 
11,619,700 
1,530,375 

611,000 

462,000 
4,548,400 

326.500 
5.507,800 

195,000 
4,937.500 
11,353,000 
1,530,375 

14,200 
10.000 
17.800 

6,900 
29,000 

9,800 
24.700 
63.200 
19.900 

14.200 
10.300 
18,600 

6,000 
29,800 

9,700 
21,300 
59.400 
20,70C 

710.000 
193,000 
4,968,500 
4.600 
2,475,000 
16,500 
3,887,600 
9,029,400 
773.700 

710.000 
205.000 
4,784.000 
4  61)0 
2,665  000 
19,500 
4,021,000 
9,163,400 
982  000 

16,500 
4,200 
20,000 

100 
12,800 

900 
16,600 
49,100 
10,000 

16,500 
4,600 
19,60.) 

100 
14,400 
1.000 
17.300 
48,000 
13,300 

9Q  471  W<i 

27  900 

27.100 

22  058.300 

22,554  000 

20  100 

20  700 

350.000 
8.437.500 
3.66)5,000 
6.335,500 

10,355.000 
1,700,000 
54.000 
1,456,000 
9.803.000 
2,684,500 

42,356,900 

275,000 
8,437,500 
2,615.000 
5.952,500 

10,355,000 
1,700,000 
54,000 
1,756,000 
8,870,000 
2,516,300 

43.065,240 

20.600 
39,600 
27,000 
18,500 
38  800 
34,700 
13,500 
14.600 
42,300 
19,600 
51,700 

21,100 
40.200 
20.300 
18.500 
38.900 
34.700 
13,500 
17,600 
38,200 
17.6  0 
53.000 

75,000 
4,420.000 
2,635,000 
5,280,600 
9a19.000 
1,2cJ,000 

75,000 
4,420,000 
2,085.000 
5,030.000 
9,719.000 
1,250.000 

4.400 
20.800 
19,400 
15,400 

35,300 
25,500 

5,800 
21,000 
16,100 
15.700 
36.500 
25,500 

Utah 

Washington  

1.000,000 
6.074,457 
2,310,000 
22.088.000 

1,000,000 
6.200,457 
2,235,000 
23,626.000 

10,000 
26,200 
16.900 
2(5,900 

10,000 
26,700 
15,600 
29,100 

Totals  and  av's. 

87,196.400 

85,596,540 

37,600 

37,600 

54.552,057 

55,641,057 

23,500 

24,400 

United  States  

784.813,781 

846.131,691 

54,200 

53,800 
33,400 

590,596,391 

633,079,178 

40.800 

40.300 

16,877,300 

17,056,600 

36,500 

5,665,000 

6,123,000 

12,300 

12,000 
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STREET  RAILWAY  MILEAGE  AND  CAPITALIZATION  IN  AMERICA. — CONTINUED. 


1 

Capital  Liab 

1LIT1ES 

51,  . 

I| 

per  r. 

Popula- 

States. 

Total. 

Per  mtle 
track. 

1  I 

?: 

tion 
(in  1890.) 

P 

1S9G. 

1897. 

1S97. 

0 

New  England  States- 

54.2W.875 

$4,893,875 

$30,800 

$31,000 

7.40 

4,300 

601,100 

()•>;-} 

1  418  500 

17  800 

21  200 

3.77 

5,000 

376,500 

8731000 

'900.500 

30*100 

25.800 

2.71 

9.500 

332,400 

t>u..»i<).  iuu 

00,01.7,~UU 

52  900 

40  000 

28.41 

1000 

2,239,000 

10.677.400 

17.004,400 

119400 

107*000 

49.2-2 

2.200 

345,500 

1(5,322.740 

18.053,840 

48,900 

50,100 

25.00 

2.000 

746,300 

Totals  and  averages  

1(¥*>  1Q0  QIt 

54  500 

49.500 

22.05 

2.200 

4.700,800 

Eastern  States- 

182.800 

2,900 

347,007,757 

370,821.217 

177.800 

61.83 

5,997.900 

New  Jersey.  

68.662,250 

72,137.250 

117,000 

100,800 

49.9;; 

2,100 

1,444,900 

207.9S0'l33 

219.110.008 

139,500 

128.200 

41.07 

3,100 

5,258.000 

1 019^480 

1  304  284 

37.700 

42,00) 

8.09 

5,300 

108,500 

19*,270',500 

19,509.900 

137,000 

125.9(H) 

84.08 

1.500 

230,400 

25.811,150 

27,048. 150 

90.0(H) 

87,200 

25.95 

3.400 

1,042,400 

in  inn  •)"n 
1.810,000 

11  371  250 
2*300*obo 

58  700 
4l',800 

57  800 
41 ',100 

0.87 
3.02 

8.400 
13.000 

1.656,000 
702,800 

Totals  and  averages  

fKH)  Qffl  fJKX 

7">{  »'»'X  (4RO 

147.300 

138,000 

43.70 

3,200 

10,500,900 

Central  States- 

3(5.400 

39,800 

10,382.400 

19.771,540 

9.44 

4,200 

2,093,900 

83!l82*300 

92*982*302 

73.300 

75,400 

25.32 

3,000 

3,672.300 

18.027,550 

19*898.550 

57,309 

50,100 

9.07 

6,200 

2,192,400 

Kentucky 

Wisconsin  

14,050*900 

14,185,200 

00.300 

05.100 

7.(53 

8,500 

1,858,600 

18.254  000 

18*479*000 

00  400 

0>4  0(H) 

10.95 

5,900 

1,686,900 

142*552*955 

183*308*925 

134,500 

147*:>00 

47.01 

3,100 

3,826,400 

33.S37.000 

32.457,100 

115.9(H) 

107,100 

24.93 

4.300 

1,301.800 

to  i w i  rum 
J..1.U->4,UUU 

55  100 

0.47 

8.200 

1,911,900 

58.530,300 

02l329!500 

90*100 

101.500 

23.20 

4,400 

2,679.200' 

Totals  and  averages  

ugq  i"i  mr. 
t  iVib,  <  (  <  ,4UO 

400. (OO,  l«0 

80.000 

91.500 

21.48 

21,223,400 

Southern  States- 

30.70') 

30.700 

1  321 ,000 

1,321,000 

.82 

37,000 

1,617,900 

'(i,55*()00 

'607.000 

14,200 

14*900 

.58 

25,000 

1,151,100 

9  101  900 

9. 332!  400 

37*800 

38*200 

5.08 

7,500 

1,837,400 

Florida   

'341,100 

331,100 

7,000 

6* 100 

.85 

7,300 

391,400 

8  092* 800 

8  172,800 

41 ',800 

44.200 

5.40 

8,200 

1,513,000 

'211500 

'214*000 

10*700 

10*700 

.17 

04.500 

1.289,000 

9.001*400 

8  958  500 

41  300 

38  000 

5.01 

7,000 

1,767,500 

20*649,100 

20*516.400 

112*300 

107*400 

18.34 

5,900 

1,118,600 

2,304,075 

2,512,375 

29.900 

34.000 

2.23 

15,200 

1,128,200 

Totals  and  averages  

52,040.575 

52,025,575 

48,000 

47.800 

4.40 

10,900 

11,814,700 

Western  States- 

South  Dakota  

425  000 

350  000 

25  000 

20  90(1 

LOO 

25,300 

328,800' 

12,857*500 

12.857*500 

00*400 

01>200 

12.14 

5,000 

1,058,900 

6,300,000 

4,700.000 

40,400 

30,400 

3.29 

11,100 

1,427,100 

11,010.100 

10,982,500 

33,900 

34,200 

4.91 

7,000 

2,235.500 

19,774,000 

20.074,000 

74  100 

75,400 

48.70 

1,000 

412,200 

Montana  

2,950,000 

2,950,000 

O'j.200 

00,200 

22.31 

2,700 

132,200 

54.000 

54,000 

13,500 

13.500 

.64 

21,100 

84,400 

2,450.000 

2,750,000 

24,000 

27,000 

13  2t 

2,100 

9(YJ  QftA 

,4U<,yuu 

15,870,457 

15,070,457 

08,500 

04,900 

43*.  13 

1.500 

349,400 

4,91)4,500 

4,751.300 

30,500 

33,200 

15.14 

2,200 

313,800 

04,444.900 

00,091.840 

78,000 

82,100 

55.20 

1,500 

1,208,100 

Totals  and  averages  

141,748.457 

141,237.597 

61,100 

02,000 

18.20 

3  400 

7,758,300 

United  States  

1,375,410,172 

1,479.210.809 

95,000 

94,10C 

23.84 

4.000 

62,058,100 

22,542,300 

23,179,001 

48,800 

45,40C 

4.80 

9,500 

4,829,411 
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INAUGURATIONS  OF  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Exercises  and  incidents  at  the  various  inaugurations,  from  1789  to  1897,  inclusive: 


WASHINGTON'S  INAUGURATION. 
The  first  inauguration  of  Washington  oc- 
curred in  Now  York  on  April  30,  1781).  It 
is  the  only  one  ever  held  in  that  city  and  the 
only  one  not  celehrated  on  March  4  or  5. 
The  government  was  a  little  slower  in  get- 
ting under  way  than  had  beeu  anticipated 
by  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  There 
was  not  a  quorum  in  the  senate  until  April 
6,  and  the  votes  of  the  presidential  electors 
could  not  be  counted  aud  declared  until  a 
quorum  was  obtained.  It  required  eight 
days  later  to  notify  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon.  The  distance  between  the  capital 
at  New  York  and  Mount  Vevaon  was  meas- 
ured by  the  best  means  of  conveyance,  the 
pony  express  that  bore  the  United  States 
mail. 

Washington's  inauguration  really  began 
With  the  start  from  Mount  Vernon  and  last- 
ed until  he  had  taken  the  oath  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  old  Federal  building  in  Broad 
street,  New  York.  He  left  Mount  Vernon  for 
the  capital  April  16,  two  days  after  receiving 
notification,  lie  had  borrowed  £600  from  his 
mother  to  pay  expenses,  and,  leaving  her 
at  Fredericksburg,  dined  with  friends  and 
admirers  at  Alexandria  the  next  day.  Be 
was  received  at  Georgetown  the  same  after- 
noon with  a  tremendous  ovation,  for  that 
sleepy  old  town,  and  this  enthusiastic  greet- 
ing met  him  everywhere  along  the  route— 
at  Baltimore.  Wilmington  and  Philadel- 
phia. At  Philadelphia  an  enormous  crowd 
congregated  to  offer  homage  and  testify 
their  love  for  the  great  man,  the  soldier 
and  the  patriot. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony— April 
30— was  ushered  in  with  a  salute  from  Fort 
George  and  the  ringing  of  church  bells  all 
over  the  city.  Religious  services  were  held 
in  all  of  the  churches  in  the  morning.  At 
12  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed,  and 
Washington,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  light 
dragoons  a,nd  a  legion  of  infantry,  followed 
by  committees. of  congress  and  the  heads  of 
departments  in  carriages,  foreign  ministers 
and  citizens  generally,  was  driven  to  the 
place  of  inauguration. 

The  old  Federal  building  was  a  small  affair 
and  was  crowded  to  suffocation  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion.  There  was  much  doubt 
among  senators  as  to  how  the  president- 
elect should  be  received,  in  these  modern 
times  everything  is  settled  by  precedent 
and  all  the  formalities  are  followed  from 
one  inaugural  to  another,  but  in  the  be- 
ginning there  was  much  discussion  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  senate  did  not 
know  whether  it  should  stand  or  sit.  In 
the  middle  of  a  debate  as  to  how  the  senate 
should  receive  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, that  body,  headed  by  the  speaker, 
came  marching  into  the  chamber.  Washing- 
ton's arrival  cut  short  the  discussion  in  the 
same  manner  a,nd  he  was  announced  by  the 
joint  committee.  When  he  entered  the  senate 
chamber  .both  senators  and  representatives 
rose  and  remained  standing  until  the  presi- 
dent-elect was  seated.  This  ceremony  was 
performed  by  John  Adams,  the  vice-presi- 
dent, who  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  on 
April  21.  Mr.  Adams  then  announced  to  the 
joint  body  that  George  Washington,  having 
been  dulv  elected  to  the  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  now  ready  to  take 
the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution. Washington  was  then  conducted  to 
the  balcony  outside  the  senate  chamber. 
He  was  accompanied  by  John  Adams.  Gov. 


Clinton  and  Chancellor  Livingston.  They 
were  greeted  by  the  multitude  in  the  street, 
on  the  balconies  and  housetops  with  tu- 
multuous cheers,  which  Washington  ac- 
knowledged by  bowing  low,  with  his  hand 
upon  his  heart.  Washington  was  dressed 
in  a  full  dark  brown  cloth  suit,  with  white 
silk  stockings  and  silver-buckled  shoes,  all 
made  in  the  republic,  and  at  his  side  hung 
the  straight,  plain,  steel-hilted  dress  sword 
familiar  to  history. 

The  inaugural  scene  is  preserved  in  en- 
during bronze  on  the  great  eastern  door  of 
the  senate  wing  of  the  national  capitol.  The 
oath  was  administered  by  *Jhancellor  Liv- 
ingston, and  Washington,  bowing  low  over 
the  sacred  volume,  kissed  it  reverently,  and, 
turning  his  eyes  heavenward,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  great  responsibility  he 
was  assuming,  solemnly  said:  "I  swear,  so 
help  me  God!"  Then  Livingston  turned 
toward  the  multitude,  and,  waving  his  hand, 
cried:  "Long  live  George  Washington, 
president  of  the  United  States!"  The 
crowd  took  up  the  cry  and  sent  it  rolling, 
thundering  and  reverberating  throughout 
the  city.  A  Mag  was  run  up  on  the  cupola 
and  the  artillery  thundered  its  booming 
voice  from  the  battery  to  the  music  of  the 
brazen-throated  bells. 

WASHINGTON'S    SECOND  INAUGURA- 
TION. 

It  was  a  trifle  iess  than  four  years  later- 
March  4,  1793— when  George  Washington 
stood  before  the  senate  and  bouse  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  Phila- 
delphia and  took  the  oath  of  office  the  sec- 
ond time  as  president  of  the  young  re- 
public. 

The  day  was  one  of  great  rejoicing,  and 
Philadelphia  put  on  her  brightest  holiday 
attire  to  celebrate  the  installation  of  the  man 
who  still  stood  in  national  renown  head 
and  shoulders  above  his  political  contem- 
poraries. It  was  her  first  inauguration  of  a 
president,  and  Philadelphia  made  it  an  af- 
fair worthy  of  the  man  and  the  event.  Thou- 
sands crowded  the  narrow  thoroughfares  and 
blocked  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capitol. 

Washington  appeared  in  a  suit  of  black 
velvet,  his  lower  limbs  in  shorts,  with  black 
silk  stockings  and  diamond  knee  buckles. 
His  brightly  japanned  shoes  were  clasped 
wdth  large  silver  buckles.  His  hair  was 
gathered  in  a  black  silk  bag,  was  powdered 
in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  time 
and  caught  in  a  bow  of  black  ribbon.  He 
wore  a  light  dress  sword,  with  green  sha- 
green scabbard  and  richly  ornamented  hilt. 
Contrasted  with  the  simplicity  which 
marked  his  attire  at  his  former  inaugura- 
tion, Washington  was  now  arrayed  as  a 
rich  swrell  of  the  period— not  in  personal 
vanity,  but  out  of  respect  for  his  high  office. 

There  was  no  formal  procession,  such  as 
has  come  to  be  an  essential  and  leading 
feature  of  presidential  inaugurations.  He 
was  driven  to  the  hall  in  a  superb  coach 
drawn  by  six  white  horses.  Instead  of  the 
customary  modern  platoons  of  police  two 
gentlemen  in  full  dress  preceded  the  car- 
riage. They  bore  in  their  hands  long  white 
wands,  and  before  them  the  crowd  parted 
respectfully,  leaving  open  a  passage  for  the 
presidential  carriage.  Alighting,  he  was 
thus  ushered  up  the  steps  to  the  hall  of  the 
senate.    There,  on  either  side  of  the  broad 
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aisle,  were  seated  the  members  of  the  sen- 
ate and  of  the  house,  all  of  whom  arose 
upon  his  entrance  and  made  obeisance,  as 
if  he  were  a  king.  They  remained  standing 
until  he  had  passed  through  the  hall  and 
had  ascended  the  dais  to  the  speaker's  seat 
at  the  farther  end.  There  at  his  side  stood 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  blue  coat,  single- 
breasted,  with  plain,  large  brass  buttons, 
his  vest  and  small  clothes  of  crimson.  The 
oath  was  administered  by  Judge  Gushing. 

JOHN  ADAMS'  INAUGURATION. 
The  inauguration  of  John  Adams.  March 
4,  1797,  the  last  in  Philadelphia,  was  cele- 
brated in  the  house  of  representatives.  At 
an  early  hour  a  great  number  of  citizens 
assembled  around  congress  hall  to  witness 
the  retirement  of  President  Washington 
from  public  life.  The  concourse  increased 
to  such  proportions  that  it  soon  Idled  the 
streets.  \\  hen  the  gallery  doors  were 
opened  the  house  was  suddenly  tilled  to 
overflowing.  The  Indies  added  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  scene.  Many  were  seated  in  the 
chairs  of  the  representatives,  while  others 
sat  on  the  floor— literally  on  the  floor— of 
the  house.  A  few  moments  afterward  the 
senate  arrived,  preceded  by  the  president. 
George  "Washington  entered,  but  before  he 
had  proceeded  half  way  across  the  hall  he 
was  met  by  a  burst  of  applause  from  every 

f>art  of  the  house.  John  Adams  soon  fol- 
owed  and  met  with  a  like  reception.  After 
the  president-elect  had  delivered  his  in- 
augural speech  the  oath  was  administered 
by  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth. 

JEFFERSON'S  FIRST  INAUGURATION. 

The  inauguration  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
March  4,  1801.  was  preceded  by  an  era  of 
doubt  and  political  excitement  akin  to  that 
which  accompanied  the  installation  of 
Rutherford  B.Hayes  seventy-six  years  later. 
From  the  day  of  election  down  to  Feb.  18, 
when  the  election  of  Jefferson  as  president 
and  Aaron  Burr  as  vice-president  by  the 
house  of  representatives  decided  the  re- 
markable contest,  the  country  was  in  a  fer- 
ment of  political  excitement.  There  were 
threats  of  violence  on  both  sides  and  Jef- 
ferson was  urged  to  take  his  seat  by  force. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Jefferson  rode 
to  the  capitol  and  tied  his  own  horse,  but 
that  story  has  no  support  in  the  newspaper 
chronicles  of  the  times  and  must  be  rele- 
gated to  the  plane  of  ihe  hatchet  and 
cherry  tree.  There  were  no  big  hotels  in 
Washington  at  this  period.  Jefferson  had 
lodgings  in  the  vicinity  of  ihe  capitol,  the 
best  houses  then  being  on  Capitol  hill.  From 
the  best  data  Jefferson  had  rooms  in  a  fa- 
mous lodging  house  since  leveled  to  the 
ground  with  several  squares  of  buildings, 
the  ground  being  taken  by  the  government 
for  park  purposes.  He  probably  walked 
over  to  the  capitol  on  the  day  he  was  in- 
augurated president. 

When  the  president-elect  entered  the  cap- 
itol the  artillery  again  fired  a  salute.  The 
ceremonies  took  place  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber. The  members  of  the  two  houses  arose 
as  he  entered,  and  Burr  stepped  down  from 
the  presiding  officer's  chair,  wmich  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson took.  The  president-elect  then  deliv- 
ered his  inaugural  address,  after  which  the 
oath  of  office  was  administered  by  the  chief 
justice,  when  he  returned  vo  his  lodgings, 
accompanied  by  Vice-President  Burr  and 
the  chief  justice,  and  held  a  public  recep- 
tion. Neither  ex-President  Adams  nor 
Speaker  Sedgwick  of  the  house  of  represent- 
atives attended  the  ceremonies.  Adams 
showed  his  successor  no  courtesies  whatso- 
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ever,  so  bitterly  did  he  feel  bis  defeat.  He 
said  he  was  unwilling  "to  enact  the  role 
of  captive  chief  in  the  triumphant  proces- 
sion of  the  victor  to  the  capitol."  The  day 
wound  up  with  "an  illumination  and  more 
cannon  firing  and  general  festivity. 

JEFFERSON'S  REIN  AUG  URATION. 
Jefferson's  reinauguratioii  March  4,  1805, 
was  a  quiet  event.  He  took  the  oath  in  the 
senate  chamber  and  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  distinguished  group  assem- 
bled there.  A  procession  was  formed  at 
the  navy  yard,  consisting  of  the  mechanics 
employed  there,  and  this  procession,  march- 
ing to  military  music  and  displaying  the 
insignias  of  the  ship-building  art,  accom- 
panied Jefferson  to  the  white  house.  Mean- 
while this  splendid  American,  with  an  al- 
most ostentatious  contempt  for  display  of 
any  kind,  was  greeted  by  thousands  that 
lined  Pennsylvania  avenue  with  a  sincerity 
and  heartiness  of  esteem  rarely  vouchsafed 
to  living  man.  He  declined  to  have  soldiers 
about  his  person.  Though  the  local  military 
turned  out  upon  the  occasion  they  held  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
street. 

JAMES  MADISON'S  INAUGURATION. 

James  Madison's  first  term  began  March 
4,  1800,  under  unusually  exciting  circum- 
stances. These  were  not  the  result  of  any 
faults  of  the  previous  Jeffersonian  adminis- 
tration, nor  from  any  lack  of  wisdom  and 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  congress.  War 
was  in  progress  all  over  the  world  and  the 
shadow  of  the  bloody  period  fell  athwart 
the  United  States. 

It  is  recorded  that  an  immense  crowd  as- 
sembled in  Washington  .to  witness  the  in- 
auguration of  James  Madison.  In  particu- 
larizing it  the  chronicles  of  the  time  agree 
that  "the  number  of  persons  surrounding 
the  capitol  unable  to  gain  admission  ex- 
ceeded 10,000."  As  not  more  than  500 
could  be  got  into  the  eld  capitol  the  "im- 
mense crowd"  of  that  day  can  be  read- 
ily compared  with  the  inauguration  crowd 
of  modern  days.  In  accordance  with  the 
old  custom  the  day  was  ushered  in  by  the 
booming  of  cannon — cannon  boomed  at  in- 
tervals in  the  ceremonies— and  cannon 
boomed  the  day  out  at  sundown.  For  many 
days  the  crowds  came  into  town— not  as 
now, at  the  last  moment,  with  the  concen- 
trated capacity  of  a  myriad  of  railroads. 
The  militia  companies  began  to  gather  at 
an  early  hour  and  paraded  up  and  down  to 
the  beating  of  drums.  Brass  bands  were 
scarce  in  those  days.  Whenever  a  brass 
band  was  present  in  an  inauguration  parade 
it  was  mentioned  by  itself,  as  if  it  were  a 
military  division.  The  procession  was  not 
a  large  one.  Mr.  Madison  left  his  own  house 
a  little  before  12  jo'clock,  escorted  by  the 
troops  of  cavalry  of  Washington  and  George- 
town. At  12  he  entered  representative  hall 
(now  statuary  hall)  in  the  capitol,  attended 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  the  attorney-general  and 
the  private  secretary  of  Jefferson,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  two  houses  there  assem- 
bled by  a  joint  committee  of  congress. 
President  Jefferson  had  preceded  him,  ar- 
riving without  escort.  The  president  of  the 
senate  pro  tern.,  Mr.  Milledge,  occupied  the 
central  chair,  which  he  vacated  for  Madi- 
son, the  presiding  officer  seating  himself  on 
the  right.  Madison  immediately  arose  and 
read  his  inaugural  address.  He  then  took 
the  oath,  administered  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall. 

There  was  a  grand  inauguration  ball  at 
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Lang's  hotel  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  bril- 
liant and  crowded  affair  for  that  time.  In- 
deed, it  is  mentioned  .-in  the  most  brillian, 
social  occasion  then  ever  held  in  Washing- 
ton. Both  Jefferson  and  Madison  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  foreign  ministers  attended  i.n 
full  regalia,  'the  most,  exaggerated  report 
of  the  affair  winds  up  with  the  number 
present,  which  "is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 400  pei  sons." 

REINAUGURATION   OF   MR.  MADISON. 

The  rcinauguration  of  James  Madison  on 
March  4,  1813,  took  place  under  very  im- 
pressive and  depressing  circumstances.  The 
country  was  in  the  midst  of  a  long  and  dis- 
astrous war  with  Great  Britain.  This  was 
the  state  of  the  country  When  Madison, 
having  received  128  electoral  votes  against 
DeWitt  Clinton's  (federalist)  80,  was  get- 
ting ready  to  enter  upon  another  four  years 
of  the  presidency,  it  could  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed that  the  anticipated  event  brought 
much  rejoicing.  Yet  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  people  \\  as  unquestionably  on  the  side 
of  the  administration  and  for  national  de- 
fense. So  much  absorbed  was  the  country 
in  the  national  difficulties  that  culminated 
the  following  year  in  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington city  that  little  was  said  about  the 
inauguration.  On  March  4,  however,  the 
event  took  place,  the  account  of  which  in 
the  old  Intelligencer  occupied  only  a  quarter 
of  a  column.  The  members  of  both  houses 
of  congress  were  assembled  in  the  chamber 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  where  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  administered  the  oath  to 
President  Madison  and  where  the  inaugural 
address  was  delivered.  The  president  was 
escorted  to  the  capitol  by  the  District  cav- 
alry, and  was  received  there  by  the  several 
volunteer  corps  of  Washington,  George- 
town and  Alexandria.  The  day  was  one  of 
sunshine  and  balmy  breezes,  and  everything 
passed  off  without  accident.  The  scene,  we 
are  told,  was  unusually  brilliant,  yet  sol- 
emn and  truly  republican.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  splendid  assembly  in  Davis' 
hotel,  at  which  were  present  the  president, 
heads  of  departments,  foreign  ministers  and 
the  "lovely  ones  of  the  district." 

JAMES  MONROE'S  INAUGURATION. 

Monroe's  first  inauguration  day,  March  4, 
1817,  was  a  delightful  one.  At  11:30  the 
president  and  vice-president-elect  left  the 
former's  private  residence,  attended  by  a 
large  cavalcade  of  citizens  on  horseback, 
marshaled  by  the  gentlemen  appointed  to 
that  duty.  The  president  leached  the  con- 
gress hail  a  little  before  12.  At  the  same 
time  the  ex-president  arrived  and  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  court.  All  having  entered 
the  chamber  of  the  senate,  then  in  session, 
the  vice-president  took  the  chair.  The  oath 
of  office  was  administered  to  him  by  the 
attending  officers.  This  ceremony  having 
ended,  the  senate  adjourned  and  the  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
court,  the  senate  generally,  the  marshals, 
etc.,  attended  the  president  to  the  elevated 
portico  temporarily  erected  for  the  occasion. 
An  immense  concourse  of  government  officers 
and  citizens  was  assembled  while  the  presi- 
dent delivered  his  address.  Having  concluded 
his  speech  the  chief  justice  administered 
the  oath  of  office. 

The  oath  was  announced  by  a  single  gun, 
and  followed  by  salutes  from  the  navy  yard, 
the  battery  at  Fort  Washington  and  several 
nieces  of  artillery  on  the  grounds.  The  pres- 
ident was  received  on  his  arrival  with  mili- 
tary honors  by  the  marine  corps,  the  George- 
town riflemen,  a  company  or  artillery  and 


two  companies  of  infantry  from  Alexandria, 
on  his  return  he  was  saluted  in  like  manner. 

Such  a  concourse  of  horses,  carriages  and 
persons  was  never  before  .seen  in  Washing- 
ton, the  number  of  persons  being  estimated 
at  "from  5,000  to  8,000."  The  day  was 
beautiful  and  void  of  accidents. 

The  president  and  his  lady  after  his  re- 
turn received  at  their  residence  the  heads  of 
departments,  senators  and  representatives, 
foreign  ministers,  strangers  and  citizens.  A 
splendid  ball  at  Davis'  hotel,  participated 
in  by  those  who  called  during  the  day,  was 
the  climax  of  the  evening. 

REINAUGURATION  OF  MR.  MONROE. 

The  second  inauguration  of  James  Monroe 
occurred  on  March  5,  1821.  March  4  came  on 
Sunday,  and  the  ceremonies  of  taking  the 
oath  and  celebrating  the  event  were  post- 
poned until  the  following  day.  There  was 
snow  and  rain  on  March  5,  but  notwith- 
standing the  unfavorable  weather  the  inau- 
gural ceremonies  were  attended  with  the 
usual  impressive  scenes  on  the  street  and 
at  the  capitol.  The  ceremony  of  the  oath 
occurred  in  the  hall  of  representatives,  and 
there  the  inaugural  address  was  delivered. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  administered  the 
oath  and  stood  at.  the  president's  side  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  his  speech.  The  asso- 
ciate justices,  the  president  of  the  senate, 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  heads  of  departments  and  many  distin- 
guished military  and  naval  oificers  were  near 
him.  The  foreign  legations  were  well  rep- 
resented. The  seats  in  the  interior  were 
principally  occupied  by  ladies,  and  after 
these  and  other  privileged  persons  the  gen- 
eral public  were  admitted.  On  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  president  the  Marine  band 
enlivened  the  scene  with  musical  selections. 
After  the  ceremony  the  president  held  a  re- 
ception at  the  white  house,  to  which  a  lim- 
ited number  of  people  were  admitted.  There 
was  a  ball  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  at- 
tendance of  "those  ladies  who  have  re- 
ceived invitations  for  the  Washington  as- 
semblies" were  especially  invited  to  be 
present. 

J.  Q.  ADAMS'  INAUGURATION. 
The  inauguration  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
of  Massachusetts.  March  4,  1825,  brought  an 
immense,  crowd  to  Washington  on  inaugura- 
tion day.  Toward  12  o'clock  the  military, 
consisting  of  staff  officers  and  the  volunteer 
companies  of  the  1st  and  2d  legions,  re- 
ceived the  president  at  his  residence,  with 
bis  predecessor  (Monroe)  and  several  high 
officers  of  the  government.  The  cavalry  led 
the  way  and  the  procession  moved  toward 
the  capitol.  The  president  was  attended  on 
horseback  by  the  marshal,  vith  his  assist- 
ants for  the  day,  distinguished  by  blue 
badges,  etc.  On  arriving  at  the  capitol  the 
president,  with  his  escort,  was  received  by 
the  marine  corps,  under  Col.  Hendson,  sta- 
tioned in  front  of  the  capitol,  whose  band 
of  music  saluted  the  president  on  his  en- 
trance. 

Within  the  hall  the  sofas  between  the 
columns,  the  entire  space  of  the  circular 
lobby  without  the  bar,  the  spacious  prome- 
nade in  the  rear  of  the  speaker's  chair  and 
the  three  outer  rows  of  the  members'  seats 
were  all  occupied  with  a  splendid  array  of 
beauty  and  fashion.  On  the  left  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  in  the  costume  of  their  re- 
spective courts,  occupied  the  seats  assigned 
to  them  in  the  innermost  range  of  seats. 
Valor  guarded  beauty,  the  officers  of  our 
army  and  navy  being  interspersed  among  the 
ladies.    Chairs  were  placed  in  the  semi- 
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circle  in  front  of  the  clerk's  desk  for  the 
members  of  the  supreme  bench.  At 
the  marshals  appeared  in  blue  scarfs,  fol- 
lowed bv  the  officers  of  senate  and  house, 
who  introduced  the  president-elect. 

He  was  followed  by  the  venerable  ex- 
president  and  family,  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme court,  in  their  robes  of  office,  the 
members  of  the  senate,  headed  by  the  vice- 
president,  with  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  plain  suit 
of  black,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  speaker  s 
chair  and  took  his  seat.  The  chief  justice 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  clerk's  desk  the 
associate  justices  facing  him.  The  doors 
were  then  closed  and  the  president  deliv- 
ered his  address.  The  oath  was  then  ad- 
ministered, and  the  plaudits  of  the  people 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  artillery. 

ANDREW  JACKSON'S  INAUGURATION. 

The  first  inauguration  day  of  Jackson, 
March  4,  1829,  was  mild  and  serene  and 
favorable  for  the  public  enjoyment  of 
the  ceremonies.  The  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  eastern  portico,  the  usual  plat- 
form having  been  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  crowd  was  just  such  a  crowd, 
apparently,  as  had  witnessed  Madison's  in- 
auguration. It  "did  not  fall  far  short  of 
10,000."  Jackson  was  escorted  to  the  capi- 
tol by  a  company  of  military,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  volunteer  companies  from 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria.  He  entered  the  capitol  at  11:30, 
attended  by  the  marshal  of  the  district  and 
the  congressional  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, and  took  a  seat  immediately  in  front 
and  facing  the  secretary's  desk.  John  C. 
Calhoun  had  already  entered  and  had  taken 
the  oath  and  then  occupied  the  vice-presi- 
dent's chair.  A  great  many  ladies  were 
present  and  had  seats  in  the  rear  of  the 
senators  and  in  the  lobby  under  the  eastern 
gallery;  the  western  gallery  was  reserved 
for  members  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  foreign  ministers  and  their  suites,  in 
splendid  uniform,  occupied  seats  to  the  left 
of  the  chair  and  the  Supreme  court  justices 
sat  on  the  right.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony 
of  reorganizing  the  senate  was  concluded 
the  entire  gathering  filed  out  upon  the  plat- 
form. There  Jackson  delivered  his  address; 
there  the  oath  of  office  was  administered 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Two  batteries 
of  artillery  were  in  the  eastern  park,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sturdy  old  soldier  kissed  the 
book  a  grand  salute  was  fired.  Then  the 
procession  was  re-formed  and  the  president 
was  escorted  up  the  avenue  to  the  executive 
mansion. 

Ex-President  Adams  was  not  present.  His 
personal  relations  with  Jackson  were  rather 
too  severely  strained  to  permit  any  degree 
of  social  intimacy.  He  quietly  retired  from 
the  executive  mansion  the  day  before  and 
went  to  live  with  his  family  on  Meridian 
hill,  where  he  remained  for  some  months. 

There  was  a  grand  inauguration  ball  in 
the  evening.  It  was  held  at  Carusi's 
saloon  in  11th  street,  just  below  the  ave- 
nue, a  swell  place  then,  but  long  since  a 
disreputable  neighborhood.  The  ball  was  a 
select  affair  and  was  attended  by  the  new 
president,  a  good  many  foreign'  ministers 
and  attaches,  the  southern  women  of  fashion 
and  all  the  prominent  officials. 

MR.  JACKSON'S  REINAUGURATION. 

Jackson's  second  inauguration,  March  4, 
1833,  was  a  very  quiet  one  and  devoid  of 
the  interest  which  attached  to  his  first.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  raw.   The  mercury 


stood  at  20  degrees  and  snow  covered  the 
ground.  The  inaugural  ceremonies  took  place 
in  the  senate  chamber,  where  the  oath  was 
administered  by  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  court.  There  was  a  crowded 
chamber,  but  no  crowds  surrounded  the  cap- 
itol, the  day  forbidding,  and  no  parade  of 
any  consequence  is  mentioned.  The  presi- 
dent was  driven  back  to  the  executive  man- 
sion under  the  escort  of  a  company  of  dra- 
goons, but  there  were  comparatively  few 
people  abroad  at  the  hour,  and  little  or  no 
sensation  was  caused.  There  was  no  ball 
in  the  evening;  the  president's  friends  came 
to  the  white  house  and  enjoyed  social  con- 
verse, and  the  day  was  over.  Few  strangers 
were  in  the  city,  as  the  weather  had  been 
very  bad  for  several  days. 

MARTIN  VANBUREN'S  INAUGURATION. 

March  4,  1837,  fell  upon  Saturday.  There 
were  many  strangers  in  Washington  on  the 
occasion  of  Van  Buren's  inauguration,  and 
the  weather  was  calm  and  beautiful.  The 
oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  new 
vice-president  in  the  senate  chamber.  A  lit- 
tle later  the  president  and  president-elect 
were  met  at  the  eastern  portico  by  the  com- 
mittee of  congress  and  escorted  to  the  sen- 
ate chamber.  They  took  seats  directly  in 
front  of  the  chair,  the  chief  justice  and 
heads  of  departments  on  the  right  and  the 
foreign  legations  and  mayor  and  council  of 
the  city  of  Washington  on  the  left.  Ex- 
actly at  12  o'clock  the  march  was  taken  up 
for  the  eastern  portico,  where  the  stand 
erected  was  confronted  by  several  thousand 
people.  The  president-elect  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  first,  then  took  the  oath 
of  office.  National  salutes  were  fired  by  the 
artillery  in  the  adjacent  grounds,  and  the 
forts  in  the  harbor  replied  with  booming 
cannon. 

As  soon  as  the  oath  had  been  administered 
by  the  chief  justice  the  president  and  ex- 
president  returned  to  the  executive  mansion- 
escorted  by  the  same  cortege  that  attended 
them  to  the  capitol.  This  consisted  of  a 
troop  of  dragoons  and  two  companies  of  vol- 
unteer infantry.  A  reception  took  place  at 
the  white  house,  which  was  attended  by 
many  people.  The  ex-president  participated 
in  the  reception,  bidding  farewell  to  his 
friends,  who  had  turned  their  faces  to  the 
rising  sun.  The  representatives  of  many 
foreign  governments  also  called  upon  Van 
Buren.  The  usual  ball  was  given,  and  on  a 
more  splendid  and  costly  scale  than  ever. 

W.  H.  HARRISON'S  INAUGURATION. 

On  March  4,  1841,  William  Henry  Harri- 
son was  inaugurated  with  impressive  cere- 
monies. There  are  many  Jiving  to-day  who 
witnessed  them. 

The  ceremonies  were  conducted  in  pretty 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  they  are  to-day. 
Gen.  Harrison,  accompanied  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect Tyler,  entered  the  senate  cham- 
ber, the  latter  took  the  oath  as  president 
of  the  senate,  the  new  senate  was  organized 
and.  the  whole  body  of  diguitaries  followed 
the  president-elect  out  to  the  eastern  portico 
of  the  temporary  platform.  Gen.  Harrison 
began  to  read  his  inaugural  address  at  once. 
When  he  had  got  half  through  he  stopped, 
the  oath  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney  and  the  address  proceeded. 

As  soon  as  it  was  finished  a  single  gun 
announced  the  fact,  when  a  general  salute 
was  fired.  In  the  evening  other  artillery 
salutes  were  fired.  Then  came  several  balls 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  There  was  no 
distinctly  inaugural  ball,  but  all  partook  of 
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the  particular  festivity  of  the  day  and  all 
were  attended  by  the  president  aud  Mrs. 
Harrison.  The  swellest  affair  was  at  Ca- 
rusi's,  and  at  this  hall  a  pleasing  incident 
occurred.  A  pretty  New  York  girl  of  16.  who 
had  spent  some  time  at  the  Harrison  home- 
stead, teased  the  president  to  dance  with 
her.  Finally  the  old  soldier  declared  he 
would  if  she  would  kiss  him.  Instead  of 
being  abashed  at  this  she  promptly  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  and,  right  before 
Mrs.  Harrison  and  scores  of  lookers-on, 
planted  a  kiss  upon  his  lips.  The  act  cre- 
ated much  amusement,  but  the  president 
failed  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract. 
He  couldn't  dance. 

MR.  POLK'S  INAUGURATION. 
The  day  upon  which  Polk  wras  inaugura- 
ted, March  4,  1845,  was  by  no  means  pleas- 
ant, yet  rain  did  not  prevent  a  large  turnout 
of  strangers  nor  interfere  With  the  out-of- 
door  ceremonies.  At  sunrise  the  usual  dis- 
charge of  artillery  incidental  to  the  earlier 
inaugurations  announced  the  ceremonies  of 
the  day.  The  procession  entered  the  capitol 
about  12  o'clock  and  soon  afterward  the 

S resident-elect  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
ress  and  was  duly  installed  in  office.  The 
oath  was  administered  by  the  chief  justice 
on  the  platform  of  the  eastern  portico  after 
the  delivery  of  the  inaugural  address,  when 
the  procession  again  formed  and  escorted 
the  president  to  the  executive  mansion. 
Here  he  received  during  the  afternoon  the 
congratulations  of  a  great  many  citizens  and 
strangers.  There  was  a  ball  at  Carusi'e  sa- 
loon, which  was  attended  by  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  capitol. 


GEN.  TAYLOR'S  INAUGURATION. 
The  inauguration  on  March  5,  1849,  of  the 

Eopular  favorite,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor, 
rought  to  Washington  a  large  crowd,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  the  different 
parties  and  shades  of  parties  that  had  sup- 
ported "Old  Zack."  At  11:30  o'clock  the  pro- 
cession took  up  its  line  of  march.  The  sev- 
eral military  companies,  of  which  there 
were  about  a  dozen,  presented  a  good  ap- 

Searance.  The  carriage  in  which  the  presi- 
ent-elect  was  escorted  was  drawn  by  four 
handsome  gray  horses  and  protected  from 
the  pressure  of  the  multitude  by  the  caval- 
cade of  100  marshals.  At  12  o'clock  the 
members  of  the  late  executive  cabinet  ap- 
peared, Mr.  Buchanan  leading  the  way,  and 
occupied  places  on  the  left  of  the  ex-vice- 
president.  The  president-elect  entered  with 
ex-President  Polk  and  took  a  seat  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  Mr.  Polk  occu- 
pying another  upon  his  left  hand.  After  a 
brief  interval  the  order  of  procession  was 
announced  and  the  company  retired  from 
the  chamber  of  the  senate,  passing  through 
the  rotunda  to  the  eastern  portico  of  the 
capitol.  On  reaching  the  staging  erected 
over  the  flight  of  stairs  of  the  portico  of 
the  capitol,  "and  standing  in  full  view  of 
the  upturned  eyes  of  at  least  20,000  people," 
the  president-elect  pronounced  the  inaugural 
address.  The  address  was  delivered  in  a 
remarkably  distinct  voice,  and  many  parts 
of  it  were  enunciated  with  a  full  and  clear 
emphasis  and  enthusiastically  responded  to 
by  the  cheers  of  the  surrounding  spectators. 
As  soon  as  the  applause  which  marked  the 
conclusion  of  the  address  bad  subsided  the 
oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  presi- 
dent by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  The  president 
was  then  overwhelmed  with  congratula- 
tions as  he  retired,  Chief  Justice  Taney 
and  ex-President  Polk  taking  the  lead. 


MR.  PIERCE'S  INAUGURATION. 
Franklin  Pierce  succeeded  President  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  March  4,  1853,  on  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  days  Washington  could 
well  afford.  Snow  and  rain  and  slush  was 
the  order  of  the  weather.  Yet  despite  the 
drawbacks  of  such  a  day  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  inaugural  occasions  up  to  that 
time.  The  thoroughfare  between  the  east 
front  of  the  capitol  and  the  park  was 
bridged  over  with  a  platform  so  that  the 
president  might  address  the  people  in  the 
east  park.  About  20,000  were  gathered 
there,  and  these  the  president,  having  first 
taken  the  oath  of  office  from  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  court,  addressed  extem- 
poraneously. It  is  a  rare  thing  to  hear  an 
inaugural  address  delivered  as  well  as  Pres- 
ident Pierce  delivered  his.  He  had  a  strong, 
clear  voice  and  considerable  oratorical 
ability.  The  entire  inaugural  ceremony  had 
concluded  just  an  hour  after  the  party  had 
left  Willard's.  The  president  was  then  es- 
corted by  the  military  to  the  executive  man- 
sion, where  he  held  a  public  reception.  The 
ex-president  courteously  accompanied  him 
to  the  white  house  door,  then  went  to  Wil- 
lard's and  took  possession  of  the  suite  oc- 
cupied to  that  hour  by  Mr.  Pierce.  He  re- 
mained there  several  days,  enjoying  life  as 
a  private  citizen.  There  was  no  inaugural 
ball. 

MR.  BUCHANAN'S  INAUGURATION. 

The  installation  of  James  Buchanan  in  the 
chief  executive's  chair  on  March  4,  1857, 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  exciting  fea- 
tures. The  president  delivered  his  address 
to  a  large  assemblage,  and,  as  he  was  a 
good  speaker,  most  of  the  crowd  heard  it. 
At  the  close  of  his  address  Chief  Justice 
Taney  administered  the  oath,  Buchanan 
kissing  the  book  with  fervent  grace.  The 
president,  the  vice-president  and  the  ex- 
president  got  in  the  same  carriage  after  the 
ceremonies  and  rode  together  in  the  same 
procession  to  the  presidential  mansion. 
There  Buchanan  held  an  informal  reception, 
which  many  citizens  and  strangers  at- 
tended. 

There  was  a  balloon  ascension  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening  the  usual  grand  in- 
auguration ball.  The  ball  was  held  in  a 
temporary  building  in  the  rear  of  the  city 
hall,  and  it  wras  a  great  social  success.  The 
creme  de  la  creme  of  southern  society  ruled 
the  occasion  as  to  beauty  and  toilets,  while 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  nation 
were  present.  Not  only  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
inridge were  there,  but  ex-President  Pierce- 
honored  the  occasion  with  his  presence. 
Buchanan  was  a  bland,  courteous,  affable 
man,  and  was  surrounded  by  lovely  women 
and  ambitious  men  the  entire  evening,  con- 
versing with  them  in  his  charming  way  with- 
out restraint.  There  was  a  great  charity 
ball  on  March  3  at  Carusi's  saloon,  in  11th 
street,  where  the  Theatre  Comique  stood. 
Carusi's  was  the  Delmonico's  of  Washing- 
ton at  that  time,  though  it  was  not  a  swell 
place  from  a  modern  standpoint. 

A  peculiar  incident  of  the  day  was  the 
presence  of  an  eccentric  old  Virginian  who- 
had  witnessed  every  inauguration  from 
Washington  to  Buchanan.  There  was  a  large 
stone,  called  in  his  honor,  "the  pilgrim's 
stone,"  just  east  of  the  capitol,  and  on  this 
stone  he  had  always  sat  since  the  cere- 
monies had  been  conducted  in  Washington. 
As  soon  as  the  ceremonies  were  over  he 
arose  and  said:  "James  Buchanan,  fifte  ntb 
president  of  the  United  States!  What 
next?"   It  was  said  of  him  that  when  Mad- 
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ison  was  inaugurated,  in  1809,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  retiring  president,  rode  on  horse- 
back alone  down  the  avenue  from  the  capi- 
tal, while  everybody  was  rushing  to  worship 
the  rising  sun,  and  the  sight  so  stirred  the 
patriotic  fire  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  cam- 
paigner that  he  called  upon  two  well-known 
revolutionary  officers  and  the  three  marched 
side  by  side  at  Jefferson's  bridle. 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  INAUGURATION. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  ceremonies 
of  March  4,  1861.  As  a  result  the  streets  of 
Washington  were  early  alive  with  specta- 
tors and  clubs  and  militia  organizations. 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  people  were 
an  immense  crowd  in  those  days,  and  prob- 
ably that  many  lined  the  dirty,  ill-paved 
avenue  to  see  the  inaugural  procession  on 
that  day. 

Mr.  Lincoln  stopped  at  Willard's  hotel, 
and  there  James  Buchanan  called  for  him  in 
a  carriage.  A  few  minutes  later,  amid  cries 
of  "Here  he  comes!"  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  President  Buchanan. 
They  entered  the  carriage,  which,  flanked 
by  the  Georgetown  mounted  guard  on  the 
right  and  the  president's  guard  on  the  left, 
and  preceded  by  a  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners,  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  that 
point  for  the  capitol.  The  ceremonies  in 
the  senate  chamber  were  of  the  usual  char- 
acter, the  oath  being  administered  to  Vice- 
President  Hannibal  Hamlin  by  Breckinridge, 
when  the  whole  party  solemnly  marched 
out  to  the  platform  on  the  east  portico. 
There  the  oath  was  administered  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Mr.  Lincoln 
repeating  the  oath  word  for  word  as  it  was 
lined  for  him  by  the  chief  justice.  This 
ceremony,  however,  took  place  after  the 
inaugural  address  had  been  read.  The  cere- 
mony over,  Mr.  Lincoln,  arm  in  arm  with 
Buchanan,  left  the  stand  amid  the  enthusi- 
astic cheers  of  the  assembled  thousands, 
and  soon  after  the  pair  resumed  their  places 
in  their  open  barouches  at  the  head  of  the 
military  procession.  Mr.  Buchanan  escort- 
ed Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  white  house  door  and 
there  bade  him  a  courteous  good-by,  a.nd  was 
driven  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Ould. 
A  big  crowd  pressed  into  the  white  house 
to  shake  hands  with  the  president,  and  an 
informal  reception  followed,  which  lasted 
till  6  o'clock.  Lieut. -Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
came  in  on  foot  with  the  crowd.  A  float 
bearing  the  word  "Constitution"  and  con- 
taining thirteen  pretty  young  girls  had  been 
conspicuous  during  the  parade.  These  little 
girls  in  uniform  came  into  the  executive 
mansion,  and  the  president,  in  his  kindly 
way,  picked  each  of  them  up  and  kissed 
them  in  turn. 

The  inauguration  ball  was  given  in  a  pine 
board  building  built  for  the  purpose  in  Ju- 
diciary square,  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  old  city  hall.  The  exterior  was  plain, 
rough  boards,  but  the  interior  was  elab- 
orately decorated.  The  dressing-rooms  and 
retiring-rooms  were  in  the  city  hall  and 
were  the  Criminal  court  and  council  cham- 
bers. There  were  some  2,000  persons  pres- 
ent at  the  ball,  which  was  said  to  be  not 
an  absolutely  dazzling  affair.  It  was  re- 
marked that  few  army  or  navy  officers  were 
present,  so  many  had  resigned.  The  south- 
ern element  was  lacking,  male  and  female. 
The  attendance  was  largely  western  and 
northern,  where  the  sympathy  for  Lincoln 
ran  strongest.  There  was  a  markedly  seri- 
ous cast  to  the  whole  affair  that  accorded 
well  with  the  general  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension. 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  REINAUGURATION. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  second 
inauguration  of  Lincoln,  March  4,  1865, 
were  neither  varied  nor  particularly  strik- 
ing. The  dramatic  incidents  of  the  rebel- 
lion had  become  so  frequent  and  stupen- 
dous that  the  people  of  the  north  had  at 
last  become  addicted  to  an  almost  passing 
indifference  to  all  sorts  of  public  incidents 
not  possessing  an  extraordinary  signifi- 
cance. , 

The  national  flag,  mammoth  and  minia- 
ture in  sizes,  was  seen  floating  from  every 
building  and  pending  from  every  win- 
dow. One  hundred  and  nineteen  metro- 
politan police  headed  the  procession.  Then 
came  the  United  States  troops,  followed  by 
the  Philadelphia  and  Washington  fire  de- 
partments, the  great  display  features  of  the 
parade.  A  beautiful  Temple  of  Liberty  car 
drawn  by  four  gray  horses;  the  East  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln  and  Johnson  clubs,  with  a 
fine-looking  model  of  the  Monitor,  drawn  by 
four  white  horses;  other  civic  organizations, 
including  the  Potomac  hose  company  of 
Georgetowr,  United  States  marines,  United 
States  troops,  colored  odd-fellows  and,  last- 
ly, the  Giesboro  cavalcade,  mounted.  The 
marshal-in-chief  was  Daniel  R.  Goodloe. 
The  chief  United  States  marshal  was  Ward 
H.  Lamon. 

At  the  senate  chamber  Vice-President 
Johnson  was  sworn  in. 

With  his  own  inauguration  he  evidently 
thought  it  fitting  to  inaugurate  something 
else,  and  he  did  so  by  introducing  the  un- 
precedented spectacle  of  a  vice-president 
delivering  his  inaugural  address  while  un- 
der the  benign  influence  of  brandy  and  soda, 
which  was  said  to  be  his  favorite  beverage. 
His  intoxication,  however,  failed  to  embel- 
lish his  address  with  a  pleasant  flavor.  Hia 
conduct— or  misconduct— caused  great  sur- 
prise and  intense  mortification. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to 
President  Lincoln  at  the  east  portico.  The 
clouds  which  hung  heavily  over  the  capital 
during  the  morning  had  dispersed  and  an 
immense  throng  of  citizens  and  strangers 
greeted  the  appearance  of  the  president 
with  enthusiastic  cheers. 

A  civic  procession  and  the  military  es- 
cort first  mentioned  escorted  the  president 
back  to  the  white  house. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  reception  at 
the  white  house.  When  the  gates  were 
thown  open  fully  2,000  people  made  a  grand 
rush  to  gain  admission.  The  crush  was  so 
frightful  that  men's  coats  and  women's  gar- 
ments were  torn,  hats  were  trampled  under 
foot,  and  many  women  fainted  and  only  with 
great  difficulty  were  taken  from  the  crowd. 

Notwithstanding  the  crowd,  however,  the 
reception  was  brilliant. 

Although  the  fatigues  of  the  day  had  been 
great  the  president  seemed  in  excellent  good 
humor.  A  detachment  of  the  15th  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  the  Union  light  guard 
and  the  detail  of  the  metropolitan  police 
worked  harmoniously  together  in  keeping 
back  the  crowd. 

THE   STORY    OP   JOHNSON'S  SUCCES- 
SION. 

President  Lincoln,  shot  by  the  assassin 
Booth  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  died 
the  next  morning  at  7:22  o'clock.  The  great 
governmental  responsibility  fell  upon  Mr. 
Stanton,  secretary  of  war,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Seward,  also  dangerously  wounded. 

There  were  but  few  prominent  men  at 
Washington,  but  among  them  were  Senator 
Ramsey,  afterward  secretary  of  war;  Sena- 
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tor  Stewart  of  Nevada,  John  I\  Hale,  Gen. 
Farnsworth  of  Illinois  and  Solomon  Foote  of 
Vermont.  These  gentlemen  met  to  discuss 
the  situation,  and  at  once  resolved  that  the 
requirements  of  the  government  demanded 
that  steps  should  be  immediately  taken  for 
the  induction  of  Vice-President  Andrew 
Johnson  into  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States.  Accordingly  :i  consultation 
with  Mr.  Stanton  was  agreed  upon,  and  it 
was,  without  further  ceremony,  atso  agreed 
that  Chief  Justice  Chase  be  sent  for  to 
proceed  to  the  Kirkwood  house  and  swear 
Mr.  Johnson  in  as  president.  This  arrange- 
ment was  accordingly  carried  out  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  April  15,  and  the  above- 
named  gentlemen,  with  a  few  others,  the 
provost  marshal  of  the  district  and  some  of 
his  special  detectives  in  and  near  the  room, 
were  the  onlv  persons  present.  Gen.  J.  It. 
O'Beir.ne,  at  that  time  provost  marshal  of 
the  district,  thus  describes  the  scene: 

"The  whole  thing  was  conducted  quietly 
and  the  outside  world  knew  nothing  about 
what  was  transpiring  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Kirkwood  house.  A  long,  narrow,  high 
walled  room,  plainly  and  neatly  furnished 
and  carpeted  as  all  old-fashioned  hotel  par- 
lors are,  with  a  few  small  marble-top  tables 
in  the  center,  huge  old-fashioned  brass 
chandeliers  overhead,  would  outline  the 
make-up  of  this  room.  There  was  no  bible 
to  be  had  on  looking  about  for  it,  and  one 
was  accordingly  sent  for.  Mr.  Johnson 
came  in  from  his  apartment  upstairs  and 
joined  the  party  awaiting  him.  He  looked 
verv  sad  and  was  quite  taciturn.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  in  a  low  tone  and  with  a  huski- 
ness  that  betokened  an  indignation,  if  not 
subdued  rage,  which  was  inexplicable.  One 
could  not  tell  whether  it  was  on  account  of 
a  spirit  of  resentment  at  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  or  whether  it  placed  him  as  his 
successor  in  a  new  and  trying  position  to 
which  he  was  unused. 

"The  oath  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Chase  in  the  slow,  solemn  intonation  of  one 
In  deep  grief,  and  the  heavy,  robust  sound 
of  his  strong  voice,  when  he  chose  to  exert 
it,  filled  the  large  chamber  in  all  its  parts 
and  sounded  like  the  invocation  of  one  of 
our  fervid  divines  when  addressing  the 
Deity." 

Mr.  Johnson  held  jointly  with  him  the  old 
testament  in  his  right  hand,  without  the 
sign  of  a  vibration,  and  leaned  with  the  other 
on  his  finger  tips  upon  the  table  before  him, 
kissed  the  book  and  then  prepared  to  return 
to  his  humble  room  on  the  tloor  above.,  A 
hurried  consultation  was  held  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, an  early  cabinet  session  resolved 
upon,  some  other  few  details  referred  to, 
and  Andrew  Johnson,  the  new  president  of 
the  United  States,  who  Pad  been  made  so 
under  republican  forms,  with  no  more  cere- 
mony than  occurs  in  the  swearing  of  an 
unimportant  witness  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  moved  off  gently,  his  tightly  fitting 
black  suit  and  neatly  combed  hair  distin- 
guishing him  onlv  as  a  plainly  dressed, 
modest,  well-disciplined  American  citizen. 

GEN.  GRANT'S  INAUGURATION. 

The  day  that  ushered  in  the  first  Grant 
inaugural  ceremony,  March  4.  1869,  was  a 
discouraging  one  to  begin  with,  a  cold  rain 
falling  steadily,  but  it  brightened  up  later, 
to  the  joy  of  the  greatest  crowd  that  had 
ever  greeted  an  incoming  administration. 

Being  the  first  inauguration  since  the  war, 
the  military  feature  was  strong  and  the 
hostile  sentiment  in  north  and  south  had  a 
good  deal  of  bayonet  in  it.    A  rumor  pre- 


vailed in  the  early  morning  thai  a  sworn 
band  of  conspirators  would  attempt  1<> 
avenge  the  hanging  of  Mrs.  Surra tt  bv  the 
assassinn t ion  of  the  president.  The  refusal 
of  President  Johnson  tc  ride  in  the  same 
carriage  with  the  president-elect  gave  color 
to  this  blood-curdling  tale.  The  managers 
of  the  procession  then  arranged  to  have 
Johnson  ride  in  a  separate  carriage,  abreast 
with  Grant,  down  the  avenue.  Put  Johnson 
declined  to  ride  in  the  procession  at  all 
Whatever  "Andy"  Johnson  vvas  called— and 
that  was  pretty  nearly  everything— hypocrite 
was  not  one  of  his  names.  Thus  the  second 
time  in  our  history  the  outgoing  president 
refused  to  extend  any  courtesies  to  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Grant  rode  to  the  Capitol  in  an 
open  carriage,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Rawlins, 
his  favorite  staff  officer. 

Federal  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  also 
stood  guard  at  the  entrances  of  the  capitol 
and  no  one  was  admitted  except  by  card. 
An  immense  throng  stood  outside  the  lines 
for  hours  to  see  the  distinguished  guests, 
and  on  the  eastern  plaza  thousands  remained 
for  hours  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  In  the 
senate  chamber  was  the  usual  brilliant 
scenes.  A  long  list  would  be  the  names  of 
the  great  generals  and  public  men  of  civil 
life  who  sat  there  on  that  inaugural  day 
and  who  are  now  beneath  the  sod.  Horace 
Greeley  sat  in  the  reporters'  gallery.  Gen. 
Sehenck.  Gen.  Putler,  O.  P.  Morton.  Ben  F. 
Wade,  Chief  Justice  Chase,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Roscoe  Conkling,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Wil- 
son, Brooks.  Kelly,  Trumbull,  Logan. 

Grant  entered  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
Senator  Cragin,  Colfax  upon  that  of  Senator 
McCreery.  Bluff  old  Ben  Wade,  in  the  pre- 
siding officer's  chair,  invited  Colfax  beside 
him.  The  latter  then  addressed  the  senate 
briefly,  took  the  oath  from  Wade,  and,  the 
XLtb  congress  being  dissolved  by  the  lat- 
ter, Mr.  Colfax  called  the  senate  of  th* 
XLIst  congress  together.  The  new  senators 
having  been  swrorn  in,  the  entire  body  ad- 
journed to  the  platform  outside.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase  administered  the  oath  to  Presi- 
dent Grant  and  a  battery  in  the  east  park 
thundered  a  salute.  The  president  then  read 
his  inaugural  address,  which  contained  about 
1,000  words. 

GRANT'S  REINAUGU RATION. 
The  second  Grant  inauguration,  March  4, 
1873,  occurred  on  the  coldest  day  ever  known 
at  the  national  capital.  The  mercury  stood 
at  zero  and  as  low  as  4  degrees  below  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  wind  was  high  and 
searching.  The  great  avenue  was  spanned 
bv  numerous  triumphal  arches.  One  mag- 
nificently decorated  arch  was  erected  oppo- 
site the  white  house.  In  point  of  decora- 
tions the  city  was  in  more  gorgeous  array 
than  ever  before  since  the  grand  review  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  national  soldier 
was  the  feature  of  the  parade.  The  mili- 
tary spirit  was  still  strong.  President 
Grant,  muffled  to  the  ears  in  a  big  beaver 
overcoat  and  wearing  a  high  silk  hat,  rode 
in  his  own  carriage,  four-in-hand,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  drive  himself.  He  was 
known  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  . 
the  city  of  Washington  and  received  the 
enthusiastic  greetings  of  a  popular  favorite. 
People  rushed  out  and  yelled  for  him  and 
kicked  their  heels  awhile  as  the  procession 
came  by,  then  rushed  back  to  the  hospitable 
warmth  of  the  hotels  and  bar-rooms.  The 
intense  cold  prohibited  any  more  formal 
demonstration.  The  tears  that  froze  upon 
the  cheeks  of  the  little  drummer  boys  and 
cadets  excited  the  general  compassion,  but 
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it  wouldn't  keep  the  crowd  together.  The 
grand  ball  in  the  evening  was  held  in  an 
immense  wigwam  erected  m  Judiciary 
sauare  for  the  occasion.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  modem  railway  station,  with  an  ex- 
traordinarv  capacity  for  dancers  and  an  ele- 
vated dais  shaped  like  a  nalf:moon  at  the 
end  whereon  sat  the  presidential  party  and 
distinguished  people.  It  was  dieadfully cold, 
however,  and  few  dared  to  remove  wraps. 
The  supper  was  cold.  The  president  and 
cabinet  had  a  supper-room  to  themselves, 
and,  being  warmer  than  the  rest  of  the 
building,  it  was  occupied  till  a  late  hour. 
There  were  fireworks  for  those  who  could 
not  attend  the  ball. 

MR.  HAYES'  INAUGURATION. 
The  inauguration  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
March  5,  1877,  was  not  a  brilliant  one.  The 
uncertainty  and  turmoil  that  had  succeeded 
the  election  and  continued  almost  down  to 
his  inauguration  made  tlie  usual  prepara- 
tions for  the  event  impossible.  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  in  ihe  way,  how- 
ever, bv  an  extraordinary  effort  the  city 
presented  a  fairly  creditable  appearance. 
The  presideilt-elect  was  driven  to  the  white 
house  in  a  close  carriage  at  10  o'clock  on 
Mondav,  the  5th,  accompanied  by  Repre- 
sentative James  A.  Garfield.  The  party  was 
joined  bv  President  Grant  and  remained 
there  until  the  time  for  the  procession. 
There  had  been  no  demonstration  on  his  ar- 
rival and  very  few  people  were  assembled 
in  the  white  house  front.  Gen.  Grant's 
splendid  four-in-hand  carriage  awaited  them 
at  the  porte  cochere,  and  that  always  at- 
tracted attention.  As  Hayes  was  already 
president  he  took  the  right-hand  back  seat 
and  Grant  sat  on  the  left.  Senator  Morrill 
occupied  the  other  seat  alone.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Wheeler  and  Senator  McCreery  came 
next.  Col.  Fred  Grant,  in  full  uniform,  es- 
corted the  carriage  at  the  head  of  the 
platoon  of  police,  and  the  whole  paused  in 
front  of  the  east  gate  of  the  white  house 
until  the  military  division  passed.  The  pres- 
ident's carriage  down  Pennsylvania  avenue 
was  attended  by  a  bodyguard  of  twelve  gen- 
tlemen on  foot,  six  on  either  side.  It  has 
since  been  said  that  tnese  were  Pinkerton's 
men.  The  story  is  probably  untrue.  While 
the  president  wa  ;  in  no  danger,  he  was  fre- 
quently saluted  by  cheers  for  Tilden  and 
Hendricks  on  bis  way  to  the  capitol.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  was  escorted  to  the  east  front, 
and  there,  from  the  inaugural  stand,  deliv- 
ered his  address.  Gen.  Grant  sat  imme- 
diately behind  him  and  applauded  the  new 
president's  promise  of  a  conservative  course 
with  regard  to  the  southern  states.  Chief 
Justice  Waite  then  administered  the  oath 
on  a  bible  brought  from  the  Supreme  court 
room  and  the  day  was  over  with  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon.  There  was  no  inauguration 
ball. 

MR.  GARFIELD'S  INAUGURATION. 

The  inauguration  of  James  A.  Garfield, 
March  4,  1881,  was  an  event  that  has  a 
greater  place  in  history  from  the  unfortu- 
nately sudden  and  tragic  '.dose  of  his  ad- 
ministration rather  than  from  anything  es- 
pecially significant  or  memorable  in  the  in- 
augural ceremonies. 

By  some  blunder  about  30,000  people  as- 
sembled that  morning  to  get  into  the  capitol. 
The  police  had  to  be  re-enforced  with  sol- 
diery. For  the  first— and  last— time  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  capitol  were  blocked  by  bay- 
onets.   Even  members  had  the  greatest  dif- 


ficulty in  getting  in.  The  scene  on  the  floor 
of  the  senate  as  the  presidential  party  en- 
tered was  an  unusually  brilliant  one.  The 
full  dress  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
gloomy  gowns  of  the  Supreme  court,  the 
massive  form  of  Maj.-Gen.  Hancock  in  full 
uniform,  the  rotund  Phil  Sheridan,  Gen. 
Sherman  in  citizen's  dress,  Senator  James 
G.  Blaine,  holding  Hancock's  arm — how  the 
applause  rippled  and  rang  through  the  cham- 
ber when  the  pair  came  in.  And  there  was 
the  genial  Wheeler,  vice-president  and  lone 
fisherman,  in  the  chair  to  receive  Arthur 
and  to  administer  the  oath  of  office. 
And  there  was  Conkling,  his  dress  the  very 
essence  of  the  tailor's  art,  and  Mrs.  Hayes, 
and  Garfield's  wife  and  mother,  and  Sena- 
tors Pendleton,  and  Anthony,  and  Speaker 
Randall,  and— but  shall  we  call  the  roll  of 
the  illustrious  dead? 

Chief  Justice  Waite  administered  the  oath 
to  Garfield  upon  the  stand  at  the  eastern 
front.  There,  uncovered,  his  magnificently 
poised  head  thrown  back  upon  his  broad 
shoulders,  Garfield  delivered  his  inaugural 
to  50,000  people. 


MR.  CLEVELAND'S  INAUGURATION. 

The  induction  of  G rover  Cleveland  into  the 
presidential  office  on  March  4,  1885,  was  a 
political  event  of  exceptional  interest  to  the 
nation. 

The  day  was  bright  and  crisp  and  reason- 
ably clear.  At  a  season  of  the  year  when 
the  chances  are  against  fair  weather  the  in- 
coming administration  was  welcomed  with 
friendly  skies  and  dry  pavements. 

It  was  not  long  ago,  but  there  were 
around  Mr.  Cleveland  on  that  occasion  some 
of  the  greatest  men  the  country  ever  pro- 
duced, who  are  now  no  more.  There  were 
Gens.  Hancock  and  Sheridan,  Admiral  Por- 
ter and  Gen.  Terry;  and  there  were  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  and  Chief  Justice  Waite,  and 
Hendricks,  and  Blaine,  and  Lamar,  and 
Manning,  and  Windom,  and  scores  of 
senators  and  members  of  the  lower 
house  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy-and 
officers  of  the  civil  government  now  gone 
from  earth.  And  Grant  was  alive,  his  bill 
for  restoration  and  retirement  being  before 
the  senate  in  its  last  hours;  and  Sherman 
was  strong  and  rugged  of  limb  and  brain. 

It  was  estimated  that  150,000  persons 
were  present  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  The 
presidential  party  entered  the  line  of  the 
parade  at  10:30.  The  avenue  from  the 
white  house  to  the  capitol  was  arched  with 
bunting,  while  nearly  every  building  in  the 
city  was  a  mass  of  gay  and  bright  colors. 
Among  the  designs  was  a  floral  ladder 
reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  of  a 
tall  building,  the  rungs  bearing  the  words 
"Sheriff,"  "Mayor,"  "Governor,"  "Presi-. 
dent,"  symbolizing  the  life  and  official  work 
of  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  appearance  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur's  equipage  was  the  signal  for 
wild  cheering.  In  the  carriage  were  the 
president-elect,  President  Arthur,  Senator 
Sherman  and  Senator  Ransom.  The  next 
larriage  contained  Vice-President-elect  Hen- 
dricks and  Senator  Hawley.  The  line  was 
led  by  a  file  of  troops  reaching  from  curb  to 
curb.  The  senate  had  convened  and  the 
chamber  was  filled.  A  striking  scene  was 
the  announcement  that  the  house  had  passed 
the  retirement  bill,  and  a  message  from 
President  Arthur  was  read  announcing  that 
he  had  appointed  Gen.  Grant  on  the  retired 
list  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  This  announcement  was  greeted  with 
rounds  of  applause.   The  senate  and  house 
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adjourned  and  shortly  after  the  diplomatic 
Corps  and  the  judges  of  the  Supremo  court 
arrived.  As  Mr.  Arthur  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
eutered  they  were  greeted  with  cheers.  Mr. 
Hendricks  advanced  and  took  the  oath  of 
office,  administered  by  Senator  Edmunds  of 
Vermont. 

The  president  at  12:30  stepped  to  the 
front  of  the  platform,  attended  by  Chief 
Justice  Waite  and  the  sergoant-at-arms  of 
t he  senate,  and  in  the  presence  of  100,000 
people  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  At 
its  conclusion  he  turned  to  the  chief  justice, 
and,  bowing  to  him,  said:  "I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  take  the  oatli  prescribed  by  law." 
The  bible  used  was  one  Mr.  Cleveland  re- 
ceived from  his  mother  when  a  young  man. 
The  oath  was  administered,  the  president 
reverently  kissed  the  bible,  laid  it  down  and 
shook  hands  with  the  chief  justice  and  then 
with  Mr.  Arthur. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  the 
procession  escorted  the  presidential  party 
back  to  the  white  house  and  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  along  the  whole 
line  of  march.  The  review  of  the  parade  was 
one  of  the  grandest  sights  ever  seen  at  the 
capital.  The  first  division  was  composed  of 
regular  troops,  state  troops  and  local  mili- 
tary companies;  the  second  was  made  up  of 
the  national  guard  from  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  there  were  nearly  8,000  in  line;  the 
third  division  was  composed  of  colored 
troops  and  others  from  the  south  and  from 
New  York,  and  the  fourth  was  composed  of 
civic  organizations. 

The  festivities  closed  with  a  ball  given  in 
the  new  pension  building.  It  was  10:30 
when  the  president,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Cleveland  and  other  members  of  his  family, 
arrived.  He  retired  to  the  president's  room, 
where  an  informal  reception  was  held.  At 
11:30  the  presidential  party  returned  to  the 
white  house  and  the  exercises  were  closed. 

f  MR.  HARRISON'S  INAUGURATION. 

Benjamin  Harrison  took  his  seat  March  4, 
1889.  Rain  began  to  fall  in  the  early  morn- 
tng--a  cold,  steady,  disheartening,  drizzling 
rain.  A  March  rain  in  Washington  is  the 
most  disagreeable  of  rains,  because  of  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  wind  and  the  shift- 
ing temperature,  which  at  once  renders  an 
overcoat  and  umbrella  necessary  and  intol- 
erable. The  pressure  on  the  streets  on  that 
memorable  blue  Monday  morning  seemed  in 
nowise  abated  by  the  rain,  but  gained 
greatly  in  picturesqueness.  The  great  stands 
erected  opposite  the  white  house  and  along 
Pennsylvania  avenue  were  deserted.  No  one 
could  occupy  them.  Those  who  had  pur- 
chased seats  in  advance  lost  their  money, 
and  the  speculators,  who  expected  to  reap 
the  customary  harvest,  were  ruined.  The 
streets  were  black,  billowy  seas  of  umbrel- 
las. The  unfortunate  troops,  lying  massed 
in  the  side  streets  contiguous  to  the  white 
house  for  hours  before  they  moved  in  pro- 
cession, were  soaked  every  man  to  the  skin. 
When  the  day  was  over  they  presented  a 
sorry-looking  sight— footsore,  wet  and  be- 
draggled and  chilled  to  the  marrow.  Harri- 
son got  on  the  wrong  side  of  Cleveland  on 
the  rear  seat  of  the  presidential  carriage 
and  the  order  had  to  be  changed.  They  had 
to  borrow  Secretary  Fail-child's  umbrella. 
Mr.  Cleveland  held  an  umbrella  over  Harri- 
son. In  this  fashion  Gen.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son rode  down  to  the  capitol,  and  behind  him 
came  the  water-soaked  troops.  They  had 
plenty  of  room  on  the  great  avenue  that 
day.  The  special  feature  of  the  escort  was 
the  veteran  remnaut  of  Harrison's  old  regi- 


ment, the  70th  Indiana,  which  had  the  right 
of  the  line.  Most  of  the  veterans  were 
white-haired  old  men,  and  the  day  went 
hard  with  them.  An  unusual  number  of 
deaths  occurred  a  short  time  afterward, 
due  to  the  last  march  behind  their  old  com- 
mander. 

The  delay  downtown  brought  a  correspond- 
ing delay  at  the  capitol,  and  it  was  after  1 
o'clock  before  the  new  administration  got  a 
Start,  The  senate  clock  was  turned  back 
four  times,  to  bring  the  swearing  in  of  the 
vice-president  withm  the  legal  forms,  wnen 
the  entire  senate  and  assembled  diplomatic 
and  domestic  dignitaries,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing more  or  less  impatiently,  filed  out  unen 
the  eastern  portico.  As  every  seat  on  the 
vast  platform  contained  a  puddle  of  water 
they  were  carefully  avoided.  Only  those 
whose  duty  required  the  sacrifice  stood  ou" 
in  the  rain  about  the  president.  The  latter 
courageously  refused  to*  disappoint  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  had  packed  the  eastern 
plaza  for  hours,  a^d  took  the  oath  and  deliv- 
ered his  inaugural  address  from  the  stand,  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred  to  justify  a  change 
of  programme.  Probably  not  more  than 
4,000  people  remained  to  hear  his  closing 
words. 


MR.  CLEVELAND'S  SECOND  INAUGURA- 
TION. 

The  novelty  of  a  president  being  inaugu- 
rated a  second  time,  not  being  his  own  suc- 
cessor, drew  a  large  number  .>f  people  to  the 
capital  to  witness  the  event.  A  snowstorm 
prevailed. 

It  was  10:30  when  Mr.  Cleveland,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Thurber,  entered  a  closed 
brougham  at  the  Arlington,  drawn  by  a  span 
of  spirited  bay  horses,  and  was  driven  to 
the  white  house.  As  he  came  up  he  was 
greeted  by  a  cheer  from  the  crowd.  This 
was  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  visit  to  the  execu- 
tive mansion  since  he  left  it  March  4,  1889. 
On  this  occasion  there  happened  to  be 
standing  near  the  door  the  old  colored  serv- 
ant "Jerry,"  whose  daily  uuty  it  was  to 
hoist  the  flag  every  morning  over  the  white 
house,  which  service  he  had  performed  since 
1872.  The  president  noticed  him  and  shook 
hands  warmly  with  him,  and  this  was  the 
first  ha'nd  for  him  to  shake  at  the  mansion. 
President  Harrison  received  his  predecessor 
and  successor  in  the  blue  room  of  the  man- 
sion^ that  being  also  the  room  in  which  the 
president  was  married.  The  president  re- 
turned in  eight  minutes  to  the  Arlington, 
and  at  12:30  Mr.  Harrison,  accompanied  by 
his  private  secretary,  called  at  tt  hotel 
upon  Mr.  Cleveland. 

The  senate  chamber  was  early  filled  with 
spectators.  The  parade  was  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  the  most  imposing  of  any  that 
have  distinguished  an  inauguration,  and  was 
composed  of  over  40,000  men.  The  escort- 
ing division  was  composed  of  artillery,  cav- 
alry and  infantry  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Fort  Myer  and  Fort  McHenry, 
with  the  marines  of  Washington.  The 
civic  procession  comprised  six  divisions 
and  aggregated  more  than  20,000  men.  Di- 
visions appeared  from  all  the  states  about 
Washington,  The  two  presidents  rode  in  a 
carriage  together  through  the  falling  snow, 
and  this  was  followed  by  carriages  contain- 
ing officials  of  all  ranks. 

At  1  o'clock  Vice-President  Morton  deliv- 
ered his  farewell  address  to  the  senate,  and, 
closing,  asked  whether  the  vice-president- 
elect was  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 
Mr.  Stevenson  advanced,  and,  after  a  short 
address,  took  the  oath.   At  1:35  the  doors 
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leading  into  the  rotunda  swung  open  and 
Marshals  Ransdell  and  Wright  appeared, 
leading  the  procession.  President  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  walked  side  by  side. 
Notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  inclement 
weather  Mr.  Cleveland  removed  his  silk  hat 
and  with  bared  head  delivered  his  in- 
augural address  to  the  multitude.  He  kept 
his  overcoat  on  and  secured  what  warmth 
he  could  for  his  right  hand  by  keeping  it  in 
his  overcoat  pocket,  holding  fast  to  his  hat 
with  his  left  hand.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  he  turned  to  the  chief  justice,  who 
was  attired  in  the  robes  of  his  office, 
to  take  the  oath  of  office.  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  and  the  other  persons  near 
the  president  uncovered  their  heads  while 
the  oath  of  office  was  administered.  The 
bible  used  in  the  ceremony  was  the  same 
one  used  eight  years  before,  and  by  the  pres- 
ident's special  request  it  was  so  used.  It 
was  brought  to  the  capitol  by  Edwin  Ebert 
of  Michigan  and  by  him  was  delivered  to 
Mr.  McKenney,  clerk  of  the  Supreme  court, 
with  the  message  that  it  be  used  upon  this 
occasion.  A  new  bible  had  been  purchased 
for  the  occasion,  as  had  been  done  eight  years 
before,  for  presentation  to  the  president, 
but  it  was  not  used.  The  bible  was  a  small, 
gilt-edged,  black-covered  book  about  five  by 
three  inches  in  size.  On  the  flyleaf  was 
this  inscription:  "S.  G.  Cleveland,  from  his 
affectionate  mother,  February,  1852." 

After  delivering  the  inaugural  President 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Harrison  went  to  Mr. 
Morton's  private  room,  where  an  elaborate 
lunch  was  served,  after  which  they  went  to 
the  white  house.  The  review  that  followed 
was  rather  a  chilly  affair,  the  men  having 
become  chilled  through  by  long  standing  in 
the  cold  storm.  The  inaugural  ball  was  a 
grand  affair  and  was  held  in  the  pension 
building,  which  was  profusely  decorated 
with  flowers  and  ablaze  with  electric  lights. 
The  presidential  party  arrived  at  9:40.  The 
president  appeared  on  the  arm  of  Gen. 
Schofield  and  his  wife  on  the  arm  of  Chief 
Justice  Fuller.  At  least  10,000  persons  were 
in  the  builuing,  among  whom  were  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  coun- 
try. The  president  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
closed  their  reception  and  at  10:30  quietly 
retired  to  the  executive  mansion. 

MR.  M'KINLEY'S  INAUGURATION. 

William  McKinley  of  Ohio  became  the 
twenty-fourth  president  of  the  United  States 
March  4,  1896.  It  was  the  fifth  time  that  a 
native  of  Ohio  had  stood  beneath  the  bronze 
goddess  which  crowns  the  capitol  and  kissed 
the  sacred  book.  The  day  was  beautiful, 
sandwiched  in  between  two  days  of  rain 
and  lowering  clouds,  but  Mr.  McKinley  was 
fortunate  in  having  bright  sunshine  for  his 
inauguration  day.  An  incident  of  the  cere- 
mony, which  caused  much  discussion  and 
some  hard  feelings,  was  the  presence,  in 
the  executive  gallery,  of  .the  deposed  queen 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  Liliuokalani. 

Garret  A.  Hobart,  the  vice-president- 
elect, was  first  sworn  in.  This  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  senate  chamber.  'Seats 
were  reserved  for  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
presidents,  and  near  them  were  the  reserved 
seats  for  the  ambassadors  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  a  presidential  inauguration  in  the 
United  States  was  witnessed  by  a  full- 
fledged  ambassador,  for  all  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  this  country 
before  held  only  the  rank  of  envoy  extraor- 
dinary. Therefore  people  wondered  why 
such  distinguished  gentlemen,  were  given 


such  conspicuous  seats.  It  was  because  they 
represent  the  persons  of  their  sovereigns,  and 
thus  they  rank  above  the  senate,  above  the 
cabinet,  above  the  Supreme  court,  and  sec- 
ond only  to  the  ruler  of  this  country. 

The  envoys  extraordinary  and  minis-ten 
resident  from  foreign  countries  followed  the 
ambassadors  and  made  a  very  handsome 
row.  Their  brilliant  costumes,  covered  with 
gold  lace  and  decorations,  relieved  the  eye 
and  added  a  spirited  glitter  to  the  scene. 
The  representatives  of  the  American  repub- 
lics, however,  were  in  ordinary  morning 
dress.  The  Turk  was  late.  He  came  wan- 
dering in  and  looking  very  much  embar- 
rassed ten  minutes  after  his  colleagues  had 
been  seated,  but  they  shoved  along  and  let 
him  have  his  proper  place.  The  Supreme 
court  came  in  just  a  moment  before  12,  but 
there  were  only  seven  members  of  the  court. 
Justice  Field  and  Justice  Shiras,  for  some 
reason,  were  absent.  Mr.  McKenney,  the 
clerk,  carried  a  big,  gilt-edged  bible  under 
his  arm  that  caused  the  uninitiated  to  ask 
questions. 

Then  there  was  a  long  wait,  which  was 
finally  disturbed  at  12:15,  when  Senator 
Hoar,  Senator  Brice  and  Representative 
Grosvenor,  who  were  a  committee  appointed 
to  call  upon  the  president,  announced  that 
he  had  no  further  messages  for  the  senate 
and  extended  his  congratulations  to  both 
houses  of  congress  on  the  termination  of 
their  labors.  It  was  now  12:20  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  'States  had  been  with- 
out a  ruler  for  twenty  minutes,  when  Alonzo 
Stewart,  the  assistant  doorkeeper  of  the 
senate,  announced  the  vice-president-elect. 

Two  pages  drew  back  the  doors  and  Sena- 
tor Elkins  appeared  with  Mr.  Hobart  upon 
his  arm  and  led  him  to  a  seat  beside  Vice- 
President  Stevenson,  who  occupied  the  chair 
of  the  presiding  officer.  If  the  venerable 
Isaac  Bassett,  who  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies on  these  occasions  for  more  than 
forty  years,  had  been  alive,  he  would  have 
turned  the  clock  back.  But  it  was  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  time  before  his  youthful 
successor  announced  the  president  and  the 
president-elect.  Senator  Sherman  and  Sena- 
tor Mitchell  of  Wisconsin,  the  members  of 
the  inauguration  committee,  preceded  them 
down  the  aisle,  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley walking  arm  in  arm.  Both  were 
dressed  in  plain  black  frock  suits  and  car- 
ried silk  hats  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Cleveland, 
who  had  an  attack  of  gout,  wore  a  shoe  on 
his  right  foot  that  was  twice  as  big  as  that 
on  his  left.  It  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of 
felt,  and  he  leaned  heavily  upon  an  um- 
brella. One  could  see  that  he  winced  a  lit- 
tle every  time  he  put  his  right  foot  upon 
the  floor.  There  was  a  little  maneuvering 
as  the  two  presidents  took  their  seats. 
When  they  came  into  the  chamber  Cleve- 
land was  the  ranking  official,  and  therefore 
walked  upon  the  right,  but  he  would  have 
taken  the  wrong  seat  at  the  left  if  Maj.  Mc- 
Kinley had  not  graciously  motioned  him  to 
the  one  that  was  behind  himself  and 
changed  places.  The  first  thing  the  presi- 
dent-elect did  when  he  sat  down  was  to  run 
his  eyes  over  the  galleries  in  search  of  his 
wife.  He  found  her  readily  and  smiled. 
She  returned  the  greeting  and  waved  a 
bunch  of  roses  at  him  as  if  she  were  his 
girlish  sweetheart. 

As  soon  as  the  two  presidents  were  seated 
Vice-President  Stevenson  invited  his  suc- 
cessor to  take  the  oath  of  office,  after  which 
he  made  a  long  speech.   Mr.  Hobart  made  a 

graceful  speech,  short  and  appropriate.  He 
as  an  excellent  voice.   After  the  proclama- 
tion for  an  extra  session  had  been  read  the 
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new  senators  were  sworn  in.  The  venerable 
Mr.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  the  patriarch  of 
congress,  stepped  forward  alone.  It  was  the 
sixth  time  that  he  had  engaged  in  such  a 
ceremony.  The  new  senators  were  called 
upon  four  at  a  time,  being  escorted  to  the 
desk  by  their  colleagues.  During  this  pro- 
ceeding Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
talked  together  in  a  low  tone  and  smiled  at 
each  other  as  if  they  were  saying  something 
interesting  and  funny. 

It  was  after  1  o'clock  when  the  last  oath 
was  administered  and  the  procession  was 
formed  for  the  platform  on  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme 
court,  in  their  long  black  gowns,  looking 
like  so  many  bishops,  came  first,  and  ;it 
their  head  was  Clerk  MeKenney,  carrying 
the  big  bible.  As  they  emerged  from  the 
door  of  the  capitol  a  crowd  of  40,000  or  50,000 

1>eople,  who  had  been  waiting  patiently  so 
ong,  gave  a  joyful  shout,  expressing  re- 
lieved impatience  as  well  as  enthusiasm. 
It  was  a  solemn  cavalcade  and  moved  slow- 
ly. Col.  Bright,  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
senate,  walked  in  front  of  the  two  presi- 
dents, bearing  his  badge  of  office.  Behind 
aim  came  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
arm  in  arm,  the  former  still  on  the  left 
side,  Which  he  retained  until  he  took  the 
oath  and  Mr.  Cleveland  went  out  of  office. 

President  Cleveland  sat  down  as  soon  as 
he  reached  his  place  on  the  platform  and 
kept  his  hat  on,  as  he  faced  an  inauguration 
audience  for  a  fourth  time — once  more  than 
any  other  president  of  this  republic.  Al- 
though it  was  only  twelve  years  since  he 
stood  on  that  spot  for  the  first  time,  he 
looked  more  thin  twenty  years  older  and 
100  pounds  heavier. 

Maj.  McKinley  took  off  his  hat  and  his 
overcoat  and  bowed  and  bowed  Lud  bowed. 


The  crowd  yelled  and  yelled  and  yelled,  and 
a  glee  club  from  Columbus,  that  was  located 
over  by  the  Washington  statue,  sung  pa- 
triotic songs,  of  which  only  fragments  could 
be  heard. 

When  the  time  came  for  Maj.  McKinlev  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
with  his  white  plumes,  arose,  bareheaded, 
and  approached  the  president-elect.  Clerk 
MeKenney  stepped  beside  him  and  opened 
the  big  'bride  at  a  place  that  had  been 
marked.  People  are  generally  surprised 
when  jrreat  men  take  the  oath  of  office  at 
the  appropriateness  of  the  verse  that  their 
lips  toueh  when  they  kiss  its  sacred  pages, 
>ut  it  is  a  secret  not  known  to  the  unin- 
itiated that  these  verses  are  generally  picked 
out  in  advance.  Officials  who  are  interested 
in  these  omens  often  rehearse  the  ceremony 
with  themselves  and  the  holy  scripture,  as 
it  were,  as  brides  and  grooms  often  do  be- 
.fore  weddings. 

The  verse  that  Maj.  McKinley  kissed  read: 

"Give  me  now  wisdom  and  knowledge,  that 
I  may  go  out  and  come  in  before  this  peo- 
ple; for  who  can  judge  this,  Thy  people,  that 
is  so  great?" 

It  is  the  tenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
II.  I  Ihronicles. 

The  four  ambassadors  representing  the 
queen  of  England,  the  president  of  France 
and  the  kings  of  Germany  and  Italy  stood 
on  either  side  as  the  oath  was  taken. 

After  delivering  his  inaugural  address 
President  McKinley  was  escorted  to  the 
presidential  stand  on  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
where  he  reviewed  the  procession.  In  the 
evening,  with  Mrs.  McKinley,  he  attended 
the  inauguration  ball  in  the  new  pension 
building,  the  most  magnificent  affair  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  Washington. 


Goust,  the  smallest  republic  as  to  area,  is 
not  more  than  one-third  as  large  as  Tavo- 
lara,  though  it  maintains  130  souls.  It  is 
an  older  republic  than  the  United  States, 
having  existed  since  1048,  and  is  recognized 
by  both  Spain  and  France.  Goust,  with  its 
area  of  a  mile,  is  on  the  flat  top  of  a  moun- 
tain in  the  Pyrenees  and  has  a  president 
selected  by  its  council  of  twelve.  The  pres- 
ident is  tax  collector,  assessor  and  judge. 
Goust  has  no  church,  clergymen  or  ceme- 
tery. The  people  worship  in  a  church  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  own  country,  and 
when  any  one  dies  the  body  is  slid  down  to 
a  cemetery  in  the  valley  below,  where  all 
the  baptisms  and  marriages  are  performed. 

The  smallest  of  all  the  small  republics  in 
the  world  in  point  of  population  is  twelve 
mixes  northeast  of  Sardinia—  Tb ™i a ra,  an 
island  five  miles  long  by  a  halt  »»ue  wide. 
There  are  fifty-five  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren living  on  it.  The  women  go  to  the 
polls  with  the  men  and  elect  every  year  a 
president  and  council  of  six,  all  serving 
without  pay.  The  republic  has  no  army  and 
no  navy  arid  the  inhabitants  make  a  living 
by  fishing  and  raising  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  republic  of  Frenceville  is  an  island 
east  of  Australia  about  eighty-five  miles  in 
area,  with  a  population  of  550,  only  forty  of 
whom  are  whites.  The  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  white  men,  who  are  elected 
by  whites  and  blacks,  the  women  also  vot- 
ing. 

Not  many  people  know  that  there  is  prac- 
ticallv  a  republic  located  in  North  Carolina, 
independent  of  state  and  national  govern- 
ment and  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  lat- 
ter.   It  is  the  home  of  about  1,000  of  the 
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eastern  branch  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  and 
is  known  as  the  Qualla  reserve,  a  tract  of 
50,000  acres.  The  president  is  elected  every 
four  years,  receives  .$500  a  year  and  when 
in  Washington  on  business  gets  $4  a  day 
extra. 

In  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Apennine 
mountains,  spreading  over  a  territory  of 
thirty-nine  square  miles,  is  the  odd  Italian 
republic  of  San  Marino,  with  a  population 
of  6,000,  wrho  make  delicious  cheese  and 
wine.  Sixty  men  are  elected  for  life  to 
govern  the  land.  Au  army  of  950  men  is 
maintained,  chiefly  for  police  duties.  The 
city  of  San  Marino  is  one  of  the  queerest 
old  towns  in  the  world,  not  having  changed 
in  500  years.  The  people  still  wear  the 
style  of  clothes  in  fashion  when  Columbus 
sailed  away,  and  the  streets  are  just  the 
same.  There  are  no  shops  within  the  limits. 

Mausuet.  a  republic  covering  four  square 
miles,  is  rucked  away  betwreen  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  Belgium,  and  Vermus.  There  are  but 
3,000  people  in  the  place,  but  they  are  proud 
of  their  government.  It  has  an  army  of 
three  soldiers,  who  act  as  policemen  when 
not  engaged  in  military  duties. 

The  republic  of  Andorra,  which  is  under 
the  suzerainty  of  France  and  the  bishop  of 
Urgel,  has  an  area  of  175  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  about  6,000.  It  is  governed 
by  a  council  of  twenty-four  members,  elect- 
ed for  four  years  by  four  heads  of  families 
in  each  parish.  The  council  elects  a  first  and 
second  syndic  to  preside.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  first  syndic,  while 
the  judicial  power  Is  exercised  by  a  civil 
judge  and  two  vicars.  The  republic  lies  in 
the  mountains  between  France  and  Spain. 
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POPULAR  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  1896. 

(Republican  pluralities  in  roman;  opposition  pluralities  in  heavy-face.) 


States. 


McKinley. 

Rep. 


Bryan  and  Bryan  & 
Sewall.  Watson 

Dem.  Peo. 


Pro. 


Bent 
ley. 

Nat. 


S.-L. 


G.  D. 


Pla- 
nt! it  tj. 


Alabama  

Arkansas. . . . 
California. . . 

Colorado  

Connecticut. 
Delaware — 


Florida... 
Georgia.. 
Idaho.... 
Illinois . . 
Indiana.. 
Iowa  


Kansas  

Kentucky   

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. 


Michigan. . . 
Minnesota.. 
M  ississi |ipi . 
Missouri  — 
Montana... . 
Nebraska.. . 


Nevada  

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina. .. 

North  Dakota  

Ohio  


Oregon   

Pennsylvania.. . 
Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee  

Texas  


Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington... . 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Totals   

Majority  


64,737 
37,612 

140.(588 

26,27] 
110,285 
1(5,801 

11.288 
60.091 
6,324 
607,130 
323.754 
289,296 

159345 
218,171 
22,037 
80,465 

130.059 
278,976 

293,582 
103.501 

5.130 
001.9.0 

10.494 
103,004 

1,938 
57.414 
2:31, 
819,838 
155.222 

20.335 

525,991 

48,779 
72s.5ou 

86,437 
9.281 

41,042 
148,773 
107,520 

13.491 
51,127 

135.30s 

39.153 
105.30H 
208.135 

10,072 


24,089 


21,623 
2.389 


2.053 


107,13 
110.103 
123.143 
158.074 
50.740 
13,424 

80,683 
94  232 
23.192 
404.523 
305,753 
223.741 


136,660  46,194 
217.890 

77.175 

3J.2U1 
104.735 

90,530 


1,090 


236,714 
130.020 

56,363 

303.0.07 
42.537 
115,909 

7,802 
21.271 
133.075 
551,391 
174.48* 
20.080 
474,882 

40,0,02 
422.051 
14.450 
58,708 
41,225 
103,051 

290,862 

64,007 
10.170 

154.700 
51,646 
94,480 

105.523 
10,309 


7.107,822 
284,771 


0,288,800 


2.14' 
889 

2.5;  3 

1.71 

1.80S 
355 

654 
5,543 

19' 
9,796 
3.050 
3,192 

1,611 

1,1  81 


893 
1.041 

380 


1.011 

159 
1,223 


6,4(52 

2.6o7i 


4,231 

8' 


1,778 
2.708 


793 
2,268 


620 


1,14*3 
320 
453 


2.487 

15!  isi 


7,517 


1.570 
5.018 
2,998 

5,025 
4.30,., 

4S5 
2.100 

180 
1.243 


2.114 


1,995 


0.390 
2,145 
4,510 

1,209 
5.009 
1.831 
l.Sil! 

2.507 
11,749 

6,879 
3.230 
1,071 
2,355 


2,885 


11,174 


4.525 
79,572 


779 
5.614 
10,052 

675 
358 
5,008 

919 
19,274 
1,100 

'  688 
3.1 10s 
1.780 


221 
3,085 
17,007 


3.520 
0.373 
18,950 


3*710 


1.683 

558 


1,857 

977 
11,000 
l,16t 

828 


733 
2,350 

008 
1,210 
7,509 

13' 


148 


108 


310 


1,051 
5,046 

21 
1,331 
2.120 
1,0,08 

675 
4,584 


72,591 

1.022 
134,792 

53,641 
3.3(50 

21,448 
34,141 
16,868 
141.517 
18.001 
66,452 

13,509 

281 

55,138 

45.777 
32.2  M 
173,2(55 

50.808 

53.8' 

58,750 

58,727 

32,043 

12,935 

6,439 

35,794 
87,002 
208.109 
19,266 
0,405 
48,494 

2,117 
295,072 
21.978 
49,517 
183 
19,403 
202,914 

33,116 
40,190 
19,341 
12,493 

10,888 
102.01  I 


222207 


130083 


13,950 


33,545 


1 3380!  I 


♦Includes  scattering,  blank  and  defective  votes.  * 
In  calculating  pluralities  in  this  and  the  following  tables  the  Bryan-Sewall,  the  Bryan- 
Watson  and  the  middle-of-the-road  votes  are  combined  for  the  Bryan  vote.  There  was  fusion 
on  the  electoral  ticket  of  the  democrats  and  populists,  and  in  some  states  silver  republicans,  in 
the  following  states:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming.  In  some  of  the  states,  like  Illinois  and 
Kansas,  there  were  Bryan- Watson  tickets  run  by  the  middle-of-the-road  populists. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  separate  the  populist  from  the  democratic  vote  in  the  states  in 
which  there  was  a  fusion  of  those  parties.  In  some  of  the  states,  like  Illinois,  in  which  the 
two  parties  voted  for  the  same  electors,  but  upon  separate  tickets,  county  officers,  in  making 
returns  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  have  combined  the  votes  on  electors  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  the  vote  should  be  divided.  In  such  cases  the  vote  classed  under  the  head  "  Bryan- 
Watson"  is  no  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  people's  party,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives 
too  large  a  vote  to  the  democrats.  There  is  no  way  of  giving,  even  approximately,  the  vote 
of  the  two  parties  on  presidential  electors. 
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COUNTIES. 

(60) 

Population, 


Uotc  of  States  anfc  territories  bounties. 

ALABAMA  (Population  1,513,817), 


 President  1896- 

Rep.  Dera.  Peo.  Pro.  (J.I) 

MoKinley.  Brvan.  Brvan.  LevenngPalmer. 


11  99. , 
17  34.. 

29  315.. 

30  39. . 
30  40.. 
16  131.. 
27  88.. 

471  115  171.. 
"  27  63.. 
18 
22 
11 
22 
25 


13331)  Autauga   289  1232 

8941  Baldwin   404  704 

34898  Harbour   1437  2215 

23824  Bibb   650  984 

21927  Blount   2619  1890 

270153  Bullock   749  1844 

81641  Butlor   846  1256 

23S35  Calhoun   1222  2317 

26319  Chambers....  1057  1722 

10459  Cherokee   602  659  1117 

14549  Chilton   310  549    582    22  52., 

27520  Choctaw   357  1017    408     11  50.. 

12024  Clarke   502  2200     43    22  25.. 

15765  Clay   489  1112    298    25  37. 

13218  Cleburne   472  879    114    33    21  . 

22170  Coffee   114      799    095    24  52.. 

10189  Colbert   1751  1015      43    14  93.. 

14594  Conecuh   881  599    332    41  155. 

15900  Coosa   499  870    423    39    49. . 

7536  Covington....      09     037    400    10  16. 

15425  Crenshaw ... .     330  909    899    28  164.. 

13439  Cullman   447  755    447    27  140.. 

17225  Dale   289  1198    957    50  94.. 

49350  Dallas   519  4042      49    10  52.. 

■21106  DeKalb   1410  1305    221    28  40.. 

21732  Elmore   13.79  1182    741    40  119. . 

8000  Escambia   482      877      37    20  82.. 

21926  Etowah   873  977    805    36  109.. 

12823  Fayette   441  G03    619    14  39. 

10081  Franklin   483  821  287 

10(590  Geneva   40  488  758 

22007  Greene   503  1725  139 

27501  Hale   933  2708  138 

24847  Henrj   675  2157  903 

28026  Jackson   675  2653  903 

88501  Jefferson   3394  0977  1842 

14187  Lamar   509  1093  170 

28ii&  Lauderdale...  1024  2254  46 

20725  Lawrence....  1085  1199  49 

28694  Lee   1491  1584  153 

21201  Limestone....  1520  1734  78 

31550  Lowndes   642  2973  28 

18439  Macon   259  1011  32 

38119  Madison   2548  3973 

33095  Marengo   764  3089 

11347  Marion   502  1164 

18935  Marshall   520  977 

51587  Mobile   2778  3811 

18990  Monroe   —  — 

56172  Montgomery.  977 

24089  Morgan   1402 

29332  Perry   403 

22470  Pickens   211 

24423  Pike   802 

17219  Randolph  ....  802 

24093  Russell   773 

20886  Shelby   1051 

17353  St.  Clair   603 

29574  Sumter   1459 

29346  Talladega....    922  1635  219 

25460  Tallapoosa...     685  2019  672 

30352  Tuskaloosa. . .     965  1404  747 

16078  Walker   1101  1064  184 

7935  Washington.,     224  551      91    10  46.. 

30816  Wilcox   45  2954       2      3    45. . 

6552  Winston   589  274     75      5  6.. 


Gov.  '94^  , — President  1892 — ^-Gov.'gO-v 
Dein.  *Peo.    Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo.  Rep.Dem. 

Oates.    Kolb.    Harrison.  Cleveland  Bidwell.  Weaver.  Lon?.  Jones 


33.. 

39. . 

24.. 

77.. 
240.. 
117.. 
450.. 


45.. 
31.. 
41  133.. 
23  27.. 
6  40.. 
5  56.. 
46  103.. 
13  25.. 
3  23.. 
33  37.. 
137  149  482.. 


79 
37 
967 


2582 
1970 
2485 
1279 
1569 
1205 
1023 


71 
158 
197 
931 
508 
177 
22 

875  707 
583  1021 
1799  35 


44  526.. 

62  195.. 

10  34.. 

17  66.. 
43  292.. 
22  55.. 

3  35.. 

19  65.. 

25  47.. 

18  186.. 
40  49. . 
81  106.. 
51  79. . 
22  22. . 


776 
647 
3407 
787 
1580 
2309 
1070 
2542 
1874 
1055 
503 
912 
1831 
1175 
735 
960 
1297 
755 
984 
702 
1435 
80)9 
1350 
6517 
1368 
1457 
688 
1255 
024 
463 
694 
846 
2725 
1991 
1988 
4589 
1157 
1648 
855 
1424 
1297 
4995 
1144 
2764 

1055 
1150 
2505 
1650 
4930 
1651 
1184 
1802 
1710 

644 
1271 
1279 

715 
1843 
2235 
1879 
2005 
1201 

582 
6270 

402 


337. 

421. 

657.. 
1305.. 
1768.. 

292.. 
1773  . 
2072. 
2298. . 
1831.., 
1242.. 
1311.. 
1128.. 
1210. . 

990.. 
1271.. 
1198.. 
1174.. 
1503.. 

753.. 
1498.. 
1170.. 
1870. . 

107.. 
1538., 
2459  . 

570.. 
1817.. 
1204.. 
1046. . 
1091.. 

199.. 

382.. 
1619.. 
1084. . 
4507.. 

911.. 

783.. 
2319. . 
1903.. 
1454.. 

361.. 

211.. 
1371.. 

579'. '. 
1773.. 
1544.. 

424.. 

280.. 
1549.. 

489.. 
1746.. 
1400.. 
1328. . 

419.. 
1747.. 
2005.. 

408.. 
2471.. 
2476. . 
2243. . 
1510. . 

317.. 

131.. 

663.. 


81 

382 
19 
22 
58 
75 

ar 

218 
108 
218 
139 
216 
371 
47 
47 
47 


107 

7 

49 
6 
15 
1028 
5 
84 
21 
209 
158 
23 

855 
12 
133 


920 
912 
4315 
1152 
1944 
1844 
1313 
3249 
2321 
1709 
048 
St  U 

1561 
1161 
1045 
992 
1960 
877 
954 
848 
1320 
1066 
1 160 
7339 
1808 
1258 
1110 
2225 
728 
1290 
797 
2129 
3350 
2712 
3044 
296  10055 
31  1458 


3 
318 
18 
349 
13 
3 
233 
7 
1 

397 


42 
126 
10 

78 
307 
781 
108 
300 
708 
4 

94 
215 
2 


2352 
1516 
2754 
1447 
32:38 
200 
3045 
2847 
1207 
1521 
4680 
1850 
3702 
2160 
3452 
1919 
2298 
1196 
2150 
1079 
1745 
3185 


2638  11 

2470  - 

2212  4 

1533  4 

663  2 

4087  — 

526  — 


951 . 
86.. 
1211.. 
1204.. 
13,14.. 

148-;. . 

1717.. 
1013.. 
1717.. 
1301 . . 

902. . 

998.. 
1042. . 
1106., 

659. . 

899, . 
1510.. 
1027.. 
1393. 


254 
384 
389 
573 
24(5 
659 
735 
3»8 
1320 
56 
279 
240 
451 
(508 
200 
65 
1050 
8:50 
200 


502..-  22 
1S78.. 
1023. 


1109. 

917. 
1187. 
250 ;. 

057. 
1200. 

822. 

009. 

715. 

511. 

822. 
1215. 
1033. 
4884. 

587. 
1289. 
1901. 
1374. 
1858. 

71(5. 

704. 
3(507. 
2198. 

478. 
1103. 
1979. 

699. 
2784. 
2125. 

748. 
1009. 
1455. 
1245. 
1506. 
1469. 
1593. 

60  , 
2577., 
1487., 
1342., 
1472. . 

60., 

532.. 


213 
203 
1128 
9(58 
1207 
181 
741 
379 
459 
42 
514 
491 
549 
1174 
927 
303 
435 
1706 
1190 
473 
1020 
363 
1936 
928 
4.\5 
354 
1797 
516 
2427 
587 
831 
79 
748 
396 
65)9 
953 
207 
803 
937 
806 
462 
1349 
280 
298 
452 


1387 
724 
4982 
1101 
1500 
2008 
2731 
2473 
2030 
1919 
1420 
1015 
1737 
1201 
1038 
1122 
1350 
1319 
1292 
1031 
1963 
754 
1584 
78S3 
1569 
21)53 
541 
2405 
1090 
945 
907 
1871 
3890 
1890 
2410 
7921 
1445 
1473 
1426 
2387 
1294 
4965 
1428 
2337 
4712 
1173 
1807 
2274 
2175 
5787 
1672 
4484 
1520 
1942 
1130 
1623 
2015 
1263 
2:385 
2472 
2163 
2119 
1431 
988 
443(5 
402 


Total   54737  107137  24089  2147  6162..  110865  83283..     9197  13S138 

Plurality   66454  ..   27582  ..  52957 

Percent   28.13  55.06  12.38  1.10  3.32..  57.12  42.88..    3.92  58.86 

Scattering  

Total  vote   194572  ..  194148 


239  85181. .42440  139910 
97470 

.10  36. 28.. 23.09  76.12 
1986  . .  1491 

234746  . .  183841 


*Kolb  was  supported  by  the  republicans  and  so-called  "Kolb  democrats." 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

Goodwyn,  Rep.  and  Peo   89,290 

J.  F.  Johnson,  Dem  ...128,541 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Secretary  of  State— J.  K.  Jackson,  Dem. 


Attorney-General— W.  C.  Fitts,  Dem. 
Auditor— W.  S.  White,  Dem. 
Treasurer— George  W.  Ellis,  Dem. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— John 
O-  Turner,  Dem. 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 
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REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Choctaw,  Clarke,  Ma- 
rengo, Mobile,  Monroe  and  Washington. 

Frank  H.  Threet,  Rep   4,281 

George  W.  Taylor,  Dein   11,890 

E.  C.  Stearns,  Peo  '.  648 

H.  A.  Hearn,  Ind   47 

2.  The  counties  of  Baldwin,  Butler,  Con- 
ecuh, Covington,  Crenshaw,  Escambia,  Mont- 
gomery, Pike  and  Wilcox. 

J.  F.  Stallings,  Dem  11,703 

T.  H.  Clark,  Gold  Dem   5,361 

J.  C.  Fonville,  Peo   3.856 

3.  The  counties  of  Barbour,  Bullock,  Cof- 
fee, Dale,  Geneva,  Henry,  Lee  and  Russell. 

H.  D.  Clayton,  Dem   11.671 

G.  L.  Comer,  Gold  Dem   5,754 

E.  C.  Jackson,  Peo   4,759 

4.  The  counties  of  Calhoun,  Chilton,  Cle- 
burne, Dallas,  Shelbv  and  Talladega. 

W.  F.  Aldrich,  Rep.  and  Peo   7,345 

T.  S.  Plowman,  Dem   10,312 

E.  H.  Dryer,  Gold  Dem   658 

5.  The  counties  of  Autauga,  Chambers, 
Clay,  Coosa.  Elmore,  Lowndes,  Macon,  Ran- 
dolph and  Tallapoosa. 

Willis  Brewer.  Dem   13,587 

A.  T.  Goodwyu,  Peo   8,742 

6.  The  counties  of  Fayette,  Greene,  La- 


mar, Marion,  Pickens,  Sumter,  Tuskaloosa 

and  Walker. 

J.  H.  Bankhead,  Dem   10,148 

A.  S.  Vandegraff,  Gold  Dem   4,985 

G.  S.  Youngblood,  Peo   3,295 

7.  The  counties  of  Cherokee,  Cullman,  De- 
Kalb,  Etowah,  Franklin,  Marshall,  St.  Clair 
and  Winston. 

J.  J.  Curtis,  Rep   4,982 

M.  W.  Howard,  Peo   6,168 

W.  G.  Bullock,  Dem   5,628 

8.  The  counties  of  Colbert,  Jackson,  Lau- 
derdale, Lawrence,  Limestone,  Madison  and 
Morgan. 

O.  R.  Hundley,  Rep   11,630 

Joseph  Wheeler,  Dem   15,640 

W.  W.  Callahan,  Gold  Dem   333 

9.  The  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Hale,  Jef- 
ferson and  Perry. 

Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Dem   13,499 

A.  Lawson,  Gold  Dem   2,316 

G.  B.  Crowe,  Peo   5,618 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Ho.J.Bal.  Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
3       5..     1       1  2 
74       96..    24       65  89 
23      32..     8      34  42 


Sen 

Republicans  ...  2 

Democrats   22 

People's    9 


COI'NTIES. 

(12) 

Population. 

4281  Apache   227 

6938  Cochise   521 

 Coconino   358 

2021  Gila   3(12 

5670  Graham   791 

30980  Maricopa   1414 

1444  Mohave   187 

 Navajo   234 

32673  Pima   01S 

4251  Pinal   271 

8685  Yavapai   921 

2671  Yuma   221 

Total   6065  40<J0  3896 

Plurality   1975 

Percent   43.13  29.15  27.71 

Total  vote   14060 

LEGISLATURE,  1897-8. 

Council.  House.  J.Bal 

Republicans    3  14 

Democrats    9  23  32 


ARIZONA  (Population  59,620). 

.  Del.  '96  »  - — Del.  '94  ,  ,-Del.  '92-^ 

Dem.  Rep.  Peo.  Rep.  Dem.  Peo.  Rep.  Dem. 

Smith.  Dorm    O'Xeill.Murphv.Hi nderson.O'Neill.  Stewart.  Smith. 

19..     471      432       70..     437  424.. 

357..     481      340      329..     4(55  790.. 

225..     441      354      166..     548  326.. 


230 
2(52 
415 
140 
204 
1063 

43 
24(5 
413 
148 
767 

99 


^-Del.'90-n 
Rep.  Dem. 

Cheney.  " 


380.. 
241.. 
738.. 
315.. 
41.. 
275.. 
104.. 
1063.. 
138.. 


118 

456 
1331 
110 

667 
304 
1103 

m 


161 
568 
1124 
114 

556 
186 
813 
128 


266. .  275 


727.. 
278.. 

213*1 
113.. 
523.. 
133.. 


930 
245 


258 
953 
153 


413.. 
246.. 
1368.. 
242.. 

691.'.' 

283.. 
1090.. 
197.. 


345 
605 

282 
347 
768 
238 

721 
292 
1180 
163 


Smith 

552 
799 

431 

561 
1147 
249 

701 
340 
1202 
155 


5648  4773  3006..  5171  7152..  4941  6137 
..875  ..  1918..  1196 

1..  42.40  35.81  21.78..  41.50  58.49..  44.52  55.48 
13324  ..       1-2323     .=  11078 

LEGISLATURE,  1895-6. 

Council.  House.  J.Bal 

Republicans    6  17  23 

Democrats    6  7  13 


ARKANSAS  (Populatin  1,128,179). 

Counties.  Pres.  1896  »  ,  Gov.  1894  .  ,  Pres.  1892  >  —Gov 

(75)  Rep.  Dem  Nat.Pro.  Rep.  Dem.  Peo.  Pro.  Rep.Dem.Pro.Peo.R&UL. 

Population.  McKinlcy.BryanBeatleyLeveringRemmeLClarKe.  Barker.  Miller.  HarrisonClev'dBidw'l  Weaver.  Fizer 


11432  Arkansas   550  1175  6  11..  426 

13295  Ashley   405  1760  18  72..  140 

8527  Baxter   262  980  —  2. .  275 

27716  Benton   685  3548  13  21. .  646 

15816  Boone   573  1732  6  13..  455 

7972  Bradley   185  976  3  2. .  96 

7267  Calhoun   216  910  2  2..  152 

17288  Carroll   875  1790  23  21..  705 

11419  Chicot   258  418  17  67..  296 

20997  Clark   833  1910  57  25..  558 

12200  Clay   475  1537  10  12..  350 

7884  Cleburne   108  1047  7  4..  57 

11362  Cleveland   231  1269  8  8..  60 

19893  Columbia   537  2159  4  7..  290 

19459  Conway   656  2255  7  11..  315 

12025  Craighead   329  1890  2  3..  245 

21714  Crawford   1311  1870  8  19..  706 

13940  Crittenden   258  625  5  5..  75 

7(593  Cross   224  908  —  1..  282 

9296  Dallas   479  1032  5  2..  332 

10324  Desha   290  396  21  9. .  163 

17352  Drew.-.   603  1754  5  6..  718 

18342  Faulkner   556  2044  6  8..  373 

19934  Frauklin   424  1746  25  38..  477 


715 
703 
1811 
1217 
693 
564 
1007 
348 
1170 
832 
631 
783 
1417 
1476 
943 
1346 
454 
694 
701 
502 
927 
1443 
1374 


109 
110 
75 
674 
92 
105 
45 
354 
10 
1103 
283 
490 
144 
332 
325 
285 
540 
15 
78 
243 
11 
546 

lor,7 

275 


3.. 
96.. 
24.. 

2.. 


3-1..  638 

4.     478  1099  — 

269  802  — 

1212  2587  11 

457  1472  2 

183  824  — 

201  654  — 

41..   984  1252  7 

8..   685  361  — 

68..   775  1404  15 

-..   480  1225  — 

23..   132  606  - 

— ..  353  1035  — 

10..   475  1714  — 

27..   731  1284  — 

35..   372  1248  — 

37..  1099  1545  4 

4.,   706  353  — 

9..   432  677  — 

19..   498  867  8 

4..   298  407  — 

11..   707  1188  — 

22. .  1200  1499  — 

17..   550  1799  5 


84..  925 

41..  853 

44..  501 

328..  1726 

— ..  723 

— ..  284 

14..  407 

178. .  1371 

16..  1666 

745..  1013 

104..  669 

345..  601 


84.. 
197.. 
296.. 
164.. 
344. 


629 
817 
1722 
770 
1849 


26..  1663 

74..  759 

71..  597 

17..  1521 

165..  1416 

321..  2022 

154..  854 


90-, 
Dem 

Eagle 

1115 
1068 
962 
2890 
1548 
825 
628 
1350 
477 
2112 
1505 
765 
1154 
1936 
2075 
1481 
2076 


973 
558 
1403 
1519 
2195 


372 
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10984  Kullon   333  1259  2 

15328  Garland   703  1466  40 

7786  Grant                   125     801  2 

12908  Greene   2(52  1(527  7 

2279:i  Hempstead   1203  1832  10 

11603  Hot  Springs  ....  292  L831  9 

13789  How  aid   294  1392  1 

21961  Independence...  567  2089  9 

13038  Izard   285  1507  11 

15179  Jackson   588  1585 

408S1  Jefferson   1050  1653  21 

10758  Johnson   491  1831  3 

7700  Lafavette   423     606  2 

129S4  Lawrence   337  1679  23 

l8SS(i  Lee   213  L946  23 

10255  Lincoln   230  1020  2 

85)03  Little  River   273     852  7 

20774  Logan   946  1786  6 

19263  Lonoke   437  2300  12 

17402  Madison   1260  1689  L6 

14714  Marion   330  1212  25 

10390  Miller   565  1073  6 

11635  Mississippi   168      S15  2 

15336  Monroe   436  1019  77 

67923  Montgomery.  ...  220  1008  — 

I4S32  Nevada   469  1669  4 

9950  Newton   733      659  1 

17033  Ouachita   1029  1366  2 

5538  Perry   217      678  4 

25341  Phillips   815  1085  43 

8537  Pike   231      864  2 

4272  Poinsett   130     572  3 

9283  Polk                       51  1004  4 

19458  Pope   762  2315  13 

11374  Prairie   633  1145  3 

47329  Pulaski   1754  3021  74 

14485  Randolph   307  1915  4 

11311  Saline   268  1417  2 

12635  Scott   264  1260  31 

9664  Searcy   737      615  2 

33200  Sebastian   1009  2622  12 

10072  Sevier   170  1166  •  4 

10418  Sharp   230  1383  1 

13543  St.  Francis   455  1087  3 

7043  Stone   172     728  5 

14977  Union   148  1749  29 

8567  Van  Buren   374      846  20 

32024  Washington ....  1197  3208  17 

22946  White   559  287(5  17 

14009  Woodruff   620  1478  5 

18015  Yell   812  2261  4 
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19. 


7.. 

8.. 

9.. 

2.. 
35.. 

L. 

7.. 

8.. 

7.. 

2.. 
45.. 


276 
5(57 

92 
193 
1048 
106 

195 
398 
215 
731 
740 
857 
311 
378 
102 
171 
325 
885 
145 
1194 
290 
184 

56 
270 
106 
140 
707 
790 

78 

43 

48 
205 

79 
407 
218 
695 
184 
128 
118 
624 
936 

67 
119 
650 

79 

47 
279 
990 
414 
234 
379 


781 
10S3 

586 
-  796 
1307 

837 

191 
1579 
1137 

1058 

1724 
1172 
122 
1158 
950 
809 
642 
1 129 
1696 
1248 
836 
855 
551 
620 
(503 
1026 
467 
1136 
462 
1309 
('49 
594 
485 
1618 
764 
2202 
1384 
1004 
903 
584 
2069 
715 
892 
723 
466 
1308 
629 
1852 
1527 
1305 
1236 


232 
226 
103 
458 
206 
329 
516 
1013 
180 
103 
71 
465 
91 
35S 
54 
227 
270 
364 
49(5 
(54 
78 
375 
29 
51 
321 
106(5 
89 
1(56 
35(5 
3 
537 
26 
535 
580 
130 
559 
120 
275 
592 
49 
531 
480 
303 
420 
309 
197 
249 
995 
1434 
53 
146 


8.. 
21.. 

l!! 
12.. 
25.. 
29.. 
27.. 

6.. 
(55. . 
18.. 
15. . 


415  873 
940  1456 


156 
321 
1051 

277 
851 
8(58 
425 
712 
1092 
514 
367 
418 
926 

1033 
411 
1039 


695 
1241 
1757 
1025 
1072 
1792 
1204 
1600 
1784 
I  179 
438 
1220 
1082 
730 
627 
1575 


699  1617 
1154  1374 


268 
(547 
525 
612 
155 
(545 
525 


9(55 
1064 


(50., 
182., 
62., 
247., 
17(5., 
137. , 
278.. 
334.. 

8o!i 

177.. 
250. . 

150 ! ! 

61.. 
125. . 
200.. 
113.. 
308.. 

99. . 

58.. 
121.. 


796 
612 
1132 
458 


■(530  1305 
302  480 


1331 
231 
100 
894 
679 
604 


1481 

(556 
493 
455 
1840 
9(50 


2192  3392 

229  1542 

526  1161 

39S  967 


39., 


625 
1558 
186 
308 
1175 
150 
106 
419 
1871 


513 
21192 
757 
1068 
697 
449 
1431 
673 
2457 


979  1863 
827  1407 
600  1761 


699 
12.35 
344 
sst 
22();5 
397 
819 
20V9 
755 
1071 
(52 1 9 
1099 
729 
851 
1395 
1284 
872 
14(58 
1144 
1571 
476 
1261 
1052 
1789 
372 
1397 
917 
9(53 
4  OS 
2596 
663 
280 
562 
1283 
1049 
2i>04 
432 
579 
697 
1031 
1987 
396 
618 
1784 
493 
440 
683 
2(58..  1894 
516..  2135 
85-  895 
140..  1045 


137.. 
809.. 

no!! 

8(5.. 
103.. 
338.. 

13.. 
192.. 
226.. 

72.. 
489.. 

49.. 

75.. 
198.. 

44.. 
239.. 
274.. 
104.. 
109.. 

157!! 


Eaile 
1801 
1854 
781 
1291 
2193 
lit:; 
1468 
2101 
1413 
1805 
1777 
1674 
464 
1435 
2458 
688 
74(5 
20S5 
1995 
1666 
1011 
1:508 
1132 
958 
851 
1398 
663 
1807 
551 
950 
798 
668 
860 
2022 
990 
4822 
2063 
1265 
1265 
758 
3312 
1030 
1046 
749 
60s 
1467 
838 
3114 
2064 
1539 
1843 


1551. 


Total   37512  110103  893  889.  .26085  74809  24541 

Plurality   72591  . .  48724 

Percent   25.11  73.69  .  09  .  09. .20.54  58.12  19.32 

Scattering  

Total  vote   149397  ..  126986 

In  1896  the  democrats  and  populists  fused  on  electoral  ticket,  the  democrats  having  5  elect- 
ors and  the  populists  having  5. 


46884  87834  113  11831.. 85181  106267 
40950  ..  21086 

1.22. .31.96  59.89  —  8.06. .43.97  56.03 
1267 

..     147929  ..  191448 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

Daniel  W.  Jones,  Dem  91,114 

H.  L.  Remmel,  Rep   35.836 

A.  W.  Files.  Peo   13,990 

J.  W.  Miller,  Pro   851 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 

Secretary  of  State— A.  C.  Hull,  Dem. 
Auditor— Clay  Sloan,  Dem. 
Treasurer— Ransom  Gulley,  Dem. 
Attorney-General— E.  B.  Kinssorthy,  Dem. 
Comm's'r  State  Lands— J.  F.  Ritchie,  Dem. 
Commissioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures,  etc.— 

W.  G.  Vincenheller,  Dem. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— Junius 

Jordan,  Dem. 
Chief  Justice  Sup.  Court— H.  G.  Bunn,  Dem. 
Associate  Justice  Sup.  Court— S.  P.  Hughes, 

Dem. 

For  license   68,088 

Against  license   61.862 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Clay,  Craighead,  Crittenden, 
Cross,  Greene,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Phillips,  Poinsett.  Randolph,  St. 
Francis,  Sharp  and  Woodruff. 

F.  W.Tucker,  Rep   6,178 

P.  D.  McCulloch,  Dem   20,414 

2.  Counties  of  Bradley,  Cleveland,  Dallas, 
Drew,  Garland,  Grant,  Hot  Springs,  Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln,  Montgomery,  Polk,  Saline, 
Scott,  Sebastian. 

Charles  D.  Graves,  Rep   6,483 

John  S.  Little,  Dem   19,109 

3.  Counties  of  Ashley,  Calhoun,  Clark,  Co- 
lumbia, Desha,  Hempstead,  Howard,  Lafay- 
ette, Little  River,  Miller,  Nevada,  Ouachita, 
Pike,  Sevier  and  Union. 

J.  B.  Friedheim,  Rep   8,244 

T.  C.  McRae,  Dem   19,321 

4.  Counties  of  Franklin,  Johnson,  Lopan. 
Perry,  Pulaski.  Pope  and  Yell. 

C.  C.  Waters.  Rep   6,714 

William  L.  Terry,  Dem   16,133 

5.  Counties  of  Benton,  Boone,  Carroll,  Con- 
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way,  Faulkner,  Madison,  Newton,  Searcy, 
Van  Buren  and  Washington. 

W.  M.  Neal,  Rep   9,087 

H.  A.  Dinsinore,  Dein   17,566 

6.  Counties  of  Arkansas,  Baxter,  Cleburne, 
Fulton,  Independence,  Izard,  Lonoke.  Ma- 
rion, Monroe,  Prairie,  Stone  and  White. 


Bodenhainer,  Rep   5,040 

S.  Brundage,  Dem   17,106 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 

Democrats   30      85     115..    31      88  119 

Republicans  ...  l  2  3..  1  3  4 
People's    1      13      14..    —       9  9 


CALIFORNIA  'Population  1,208,036'. 


Counties. 

(57) 


|»opulati 

93864 
667 
10320 
17939 
8882 
14640 
13515 
25<>2 
9232 
32026 

23469 
3544 

95:0$ 


7101 
4239 
101454 

"13072 
3787 
17612 
8085 
4986 
2002 
18687 
16411 
17869 
13\s<) 
15101 
4933 

40339 
6412 
25497 
349S7 
29sth7 
28629 
16072 
10087 
15754 
48005 
19270 
12133 
5051 
12163 
20946 
32721 
10040 
5469 
9916 
3719 
24574 
6032 
10071 
12684 
9636 


Rep. 

McKhiley. 

Alameda   13429 

Alpine   40 

Amador   1U4 

Butte   2075 

Calaveras...   1541 

Colusa.    5S1 

Contra  Costa   1834 

Del  Norte   345 

El  Dorado   1130 

Fresno   2686 

Glenn   479 

Humboldt   3142 

Inyo   286 

Kein   1430 

Kings   673 

Lake   546 

Lassen   420 

Los  Angeles   16891 

Madera   452 

Marin   1448 

Mariposa   563 

Mendocino   20*>3 

Merced     t>53 

Modoc   300 

Mono   259 

Monterey   1878 

Naoa   2032 

Nevada   1986 

O.-ange   1932 

Pi  ice r   1890 

Plumas   678 

Riverside   2063 

Sacramento   4600 

San  Benito   729 

San  Bernardino   28l8 

San  Diego   3631 

San  Francisco   31041 

San  Joaquin   3500 

San  Luis  Obnpo   1671 

San  Mateo   1607 

Santa  Barbara   2004 

Santa  Clara   6315 

Santa  Cruz   1969 

Shasta   1210 

Sierra   707 

Siskiyou   1473 

Solano   2702 

Sonoma   4053 

Stanislaus   1007 

Sutter   9% 

Tehama                     ..  960 

Trinity   502 

Tulare   1410 

Tuolumne   834 

Ventura   1553 

Yolo   1485 

Yuba   1204 


 President  1896  . 

Dem.  Peo.  Pro.  Nat.  S  -L.  G.  D. 

Bryan.    Bryan.  LeveringBentleyMatch'tPalmer. 


, — Presipj 
Rep.  Dem. 


iXT  1892  , 

Pro.  Peo. 

(.  ClevelM.  Bidwell. Weaver 


8394 

— 

132 

56 

101 

127.. 

S792 

7114 

450 

2114 

— 

39 

1 

— 

— 

1.. 

65 

17 

— 

4 

1323 

75 

20 

9 

2 

10.. 

1125 

1255 

70 

164 

2120 

— 

20 

32 

6 

41.. 

2180 

2141 

161 

183 

1359 

— 

5 

5 

7 

16.. 

1355 

1276 

21 

75 

1250 

159 

10 

2 

9 

28.. 

645 

1187 

52 

191 

1142 

239 

14 

21 

4 

15.. 

1631 

.  1332 

65 

121 

274 

60 

7 

— 

2 

15.. 

235 

339 

10 

59 

1674 

— 

16 

17 

7 

19.. 

1159 

1270 

43 

174 

3790 

— 

85 

32 

39 
2 

71.. 

3031 

3453 

374 

1295 

825 

— 

1 

2 

6.. 

528 

808 

44 

183 

1322 

1143 

32 

9 

8 

[JO.. 

2416 

1844 

130 

1036 

,532 

— 

10 

5 

2 

6.. 

409 

266 

40 

85 

1763 

— 

28 

6 

35.. 

992 

1266 

54 

201 

862 

— 

13 

j 

10.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

854 

20 

5 

12.. 

532 

644 

48 

208 

896 

132 

3 

3 

3 

12.. 

540 

524 

19 

40 

12252 

3701 

787 

82 

JCJ 

141.. 

10226 

8119 

1343 

3086 

— 

739 

13 

2 

1 

5. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

78'J 

85 

3 

5 

21 

8.. 

1186 

040 

19 

59 

636 

193 

7 

2 

— 

19.. 

404 

526 

12 

70 

1744 

376 

24 

10 

3 

42.. 

1709 

2023 

192 

153 

783 

334 

15 

8 

4 

14.. 

782 

995 

69 

126 

588 

— 

9 

1 

4 

9.. 

406 

596 

37 

106 

— 

315 

1 

1 

i 

8.. 

286 

166 

7 

77 

2149 

— 

21 

20 

11 

23  . 

1700 

1606 

102 

686 

1313 

159 

23 

9 

8 

26.. 

1760 

1478 

63 

173 

2360 

— 

32 

22 

10 

32.. 

1767 

1634 

94 

616 

1023 

689 

99 

15 

2 

29.. 

1152 

1000 

267 

480 

1463 

258 

8 

34 

9 

22.. 

1743 

1524 

86 

185 

532 

43 

7 

2 

— 

7  . 

642 

537 

25 

27 

1309 

375 

112 

7 

4 

20.. 



— 

— 

— 

4229 

602 

49 

39 

58 

96.. 

4362 

3498 

168 

889 

— 

956 

7 

10 

11.. 

616 

759 

35 

256 

951 

1789 

188 

21 

12 

26.. 

3686 

2546 

614 

721 

2368 

1540 

96 

19 

71 

35.. 

3525 

2334 

334 

1519 

30619 

109 

183 

784 

291.. 

24416 

31022 

i489 

2508 

3144 

356 

54 

36 

31 

50 

2958 

3106 

373 

592 

2056 

39 

24 

8 

27!! 

1433 

1199 

132 

997 

987 

14 

2 

8 

13.. 

1088 

1020 

12 

32 

1916 

— 

60 

9 

20 

44.. 

1483 

1228 

170 

639 

4950 

2-*l 

68 

J  04 

82 

55., 

4620 

4167 

509 

1091 

1293 

667 

46 

28 

23 

57. . 

1843 

1512 

195 

562 

1936 

20 

9 

9 

40.. 
7.. 

1234 

1137 

78 

436 

475 

52 

6 

3 

787 

529 

8 

46 

1724 

7 

26 

6 

42.. 

1493 

1605 

20 

109 

2058 

226 

27 

13 

10 

45.. 

2403 

2174 

93 

213 

3123 

472 

28 

25 

31 

89.. 

3016 

3451 

186 

297 

1398 

14 

19 

1 

23.. 

992 

1369 

131 

58 

647 

66 

12 

2 

13.. 

745 

735 

51 

45 

841 

294 

11 

10 

2 

12.. 

969 

1045 

49 

170 

460 

85 

4 

2 

2 

28.. 

495 

457 

3 

19 

2673 

35 

13 

31 

19.. 

1984 

2613 

201 

1410 

1140 

168 

24 

4 

5 

24.. 

789 

916 

54 

113 

1075 

390 

35 

5 

9 

17.. 

1283 

958 

79 

417 

1658 

95 

32 

5 

4 

37.. 

1372 

1707 

150 

135 

879 

112 

10 

6 

4 

37.. 

1079 

1198 

42 

55 

123143 

21623 

2573 

1047 

1611 

2006.. 

118027 

118174 
147 

8096 

25311 

41.23 

7.24 

0.86 

0.35 

0.54 

0.67.* ; 

43.44 

43.49 

3.00 

9.31 

298691 

269608 

Pluralitv   1922 

Percent   49.11 

Total  vote  

One  Bryan  elector,  J.  W.  Martin,  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  148  votes. 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896.  j 

1.  Counties  of  Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  Las 
sen,  Marin.  Mendocino,  Modoc,  Napa,  Plu 
mas,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Sonoma,  Te 
hama  and  Trinity. 


John  A.  Barham.  Rep   17,826 

Fletcher  A.  Cutler.  Dem   16,328 

George  W .  Monteith,  Peo   1.497 

B.  F.  Taylor,  Pro   249 

2.  Counties  of  Alpine,  Amador,  Butte,  Cal- 


374 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


nveras,  El  Dorado,  Inyo,  Mariposa,  Mono, 
Nevada,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin, 
Sutter,  Tuolumne,  Yuba. 

Grove  L.  Johnson,  Rep  18,613 

Marion  De  Vries,  Dem  and  Peo  24,434 

F.  E.  Coulter,  Pro   974 

3.  Counties  of  Alameda,  Colusa,  Contra 
Costa,  Glenn,  Lake,  Solano,  Yolo. 

Samuel  G.  Hilborn,  Rep  10.778 

Warren  B.  English,  Dem.  anc.  Peo...  16419 

4.  Countv  of  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  B  O'Brien,  Rep   10.940 

James  (i.  Mauuire.  Dem.  and  Peo  —  19,074 
E.  T.  Kingsley,  Soc.-Lab   90S 

5.  Counties  of  San  Francisco  (part),  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara. 

Eugene  F.  Loud,  Rep   19,351 

Joseph  P.  Kelly,  Dem   10,494 

6.  The  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Monterey, 


San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Ventura. 

James  McLachlan,  Rep  23,104 

C.  A.  Barlow,  Dem.  and  Peo  24,157 

H.  Clay  Needham,  Pro   1,196 

7.  The  counties  of  Fresno.  Kem.  Merced, 
Orange,  San  Benito,  Sao  Bernardino,  San 
Diego,  Stanislaus  and  Tulare. 

W.  W.  Bowers.  Rep  1S.&39 

C.  H.  Castle.  Dem.  and  Peo  19.183 

William  H.  Carlson.  Ind   2,139- 

LEG1SLATURE. 

1897.  1896. 

Sen.  Ho.  J.  B.  Sen.  Ho.  J.  B. 

Sepublicans          28      46      74..  25     62  ST 

emocrats             12       8     20..  15     15  30- 

Populists               —       2       2..            1  1 

Fusion                   —      26     26..  —      —  — 

Independent          —     —                     2  2' 


COLORADO  (Population  412,198^ 


CorxTiES.  /-Sup.  Judge  1807-v 

(50)  tFus.  Rep.  S.-L. 

Population.  Gabbert.  Havt.  Gricst.M 

132135  Arapahoe   10037  " 

826  Archuleta. . 

1479  Baca  

1313  Bent  


 Pres.  1896  ,  *Gov.  1S91  , 

*Fus.  Peo.  Pro.  Nat.  S.-L.  Rep.  Pop.  Dem.  Pro. 

Mcln  tire.  Wai  te .  Th  om  as .  R  ich  "r<tsV 


Rep. 

KinleT.Brv:»n.arvan.I>orer  sr-Beutl'v. Match' 


534  Cheyenne.. 

7184  Clear  Creek   1 

7193  Coneios  

3491  Costilla  .... 

2970  Custer  

2534  Delta   1221 

1493  Dolores  

3006  Douglas... . 

3725  Eagle  

1856  Elbert  


4478  Garfield.  .. 
5S67  Gilpin   1037 

604  Grand  

4359  Gunnison. . 

862  Hinsdale.. 
6882  Huerfano  . 

8450  Jefferson   1335 

1243  Kiowa  

2472  Kit  Carson. 
14663  Lake  


17208  Las  Animas.. 

6S9  Lincoln  

3070  Logan  

4260  Mesa  

 Mineral  

1529  Montezuma. . 
3980  Montrose .... 
1601  Morgan  


3548  Park  

2642  Phillips  

8929  Pitkin   1896 

1969  Powers  

31491  Pueblo   4010 

1200  Rio  Blanca. 
3451  Rio  Grande 

2369  Routt  

3313  Saguache.. 

1572  San  Juan  

2909  San  Miguel   1103 

1293  Sedgwick.... 

1906  Summit  

2301  Washington 


168 1 9 

315 

604S 

^~389 

519 

374 

on 

85. . 

34583 

1703  7 

1191 

1087 

91  •> 

253 

5"  a 

141 

o 
o 

3 

143 

166 

in; 
JUO 

110 

125 

135 

~7 

9 

193 

28 

108 

7/T 
11 

411 

407 

196 

0 

226 

2*38 

85 

6- 

3654 

1926 

DO.  . 

1030 

6m.3 

122 

117 

7 

2228 

2724 

~ 

1317 

39. . 

i  in 

1*U 

2607 

13 

7 

' 

327 

339 

g 

61 

191 

C7 

104 

1 

~ 

154 

53 

o 

~~z 

1779 

663 

48  * 

im 

1U1 

3342 

14 

o 

1002 

1893 

19 

179 

96 

23^7 

7 

1 

6 

1449 

7~9 

177 

9Q7 

(ICQ 

^* 

OOo 

1026 

31 

6 

3 

1889 

1111 

Oil 

•J*  9 

5° 

10  J 

981 

7 

4 

1 

612 

389 

1991 

99 
jss.  . 

139 

1()03 

93 

QH7 

408 

64 

T7*  • 

11 

675 

3 

| 

^64 

999 

in 

I 

354 

553 

11. . 

172 

1047 

12 

o 

* 

712 

305 

49 

11 

631 

299 

1Q 

iy. . 

53 

1149 

15 

5 

400 

58 1 

22 

898 

418 

34. . 

273 

748 

13 

b 

"T5  • 

335 

200 

102 

5220 

7112 

33. . 

6245 

17653 

412 

296 

o9 

7274 

4679 

219 

1846 

2026 

55  . 

637 

4Y.2 

120 

101 

2017 

lS'.K) 

86 

154 

999 

969 

26.. 

172 

2058 

20 

26 

9 

1111 

1181 

55 

6$ 

1037 

1292 

36.. 

269 

2531 

48 

18 

4 

1177 

1561 

23 

91 

63 

101 

1.. 

12 

248 

2 

1 

1 

153 

104 

14 

2 

1544 

502 

15.. 

152 

22;Uj 

77 

6 

3 

880 

1071 

143 

570 

61 

2.. 

19 

697 

10 

4 

3 

240 

395 

10 

997 

1578 

18.. 

928 

1927 

9 

o 

1340 

804 

409 

8- 

1335 

1585 

20.. 

300 

3177 

67 

64 

23 

1534 

1136 

172 

147 

129 

1.. 

133 

155 

2 

110 

74 

81 

192 

250 

4.. 

252 

227 

16 

8 

4 

371 

210 

57 

3011 

3194 

38.. 

263 

6576 

58 

11 

1 

3168 

2413 

119 

1257 

694 

14.. 

88 

2723 

67 

5 

1 

1999 

1555 

1735 

1683 

33.. 

744 

3180 

64 

113 

10 

1498 

1215 

3762 

2593 

113.. 

1124 

5487 

43 

35 

3 

2475 

2051 

2004 

115 

174 

3. . 

122 

209 

1 

1 

1 

182 

64 

56 

9 

S74 

8.. 

231 

596 

31 

32 

5 

473 

391 

54 

50> 

1610 

721 

22 

212 

603 

15 

S 

6 

1171 

1324 

200 

604 

167 

9.'. 

11 

808 

19 

2 

1 

419 

672 

27 

499 

154 

19.. 

33 

842 

4 

1 

88 

256 

23 

9 

891 

314 

22 

182 

1346 

25 

15 

12 

486 

662 

371 

350 

42.'.' 

469 

2369 

42 

93 

29 

419 

303 

97 

300 

IS 

1424 

1107 

44.. 

424 

2163 

20 

40 

8 

9S1 

892 

2005 

225 
o99 

15.. 

38 

2iSS 

16 

3 

2 

429 

1264 

947 

17.. 

149 

1554 

15 

6 

600 

687 

29 

175 

277 

11.. 

196 

335 

2 

2 

389 

2fi6 

1896 

312 

IS. . 

28 

3770 

35 

2 

8 

1149 

2605 

69 

16 

351 

476 

4.. 

304 

548 

14 

15 

9 

361 

241 

72 

5 

4010 

4334 

113.. 

1319 

8376 

43 

54 

32 

2L. 

4719 

3781 

650 

217 

246 

179 

23.. 

52 

453 

15 

1 

154 

93 

29 

801 

792 

24.. 

176 

1424 

7 

21 

2 

521 

395 

6.. 

122 

1102 

22 

2 

2 

52 

6)5 

34 

722 

559 

24. 

175 

11-54 

36 

1 

2 

1087 

242 

3.. 

17 

1534 

40 

2 

1 

193 

761 

1103 

•m 

4. 

87 

2134 

61 

4 

3 

627 

899 

90 

206 

130 

216 

1 

2 

207 

145 

33 

557 

320 

23! 

30 

1328 

20 

2 

360 

311 

123 

224 

230 

178 

6 

14 

392 

154 

54 

4^ 
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Population.  Gabbert.  Hart.  Griest.McKinley.Bryan.Eryan.Lever'g.Bentl'y.MatchH.McIntire. Waite. Thomas. Rich'rds'n 

11736  Weld   1753    2162     31..   879    4615    80     95    34       1..    2241    2038    112  238- 

2596  Yuma   274     243     18..   ISO     441    13      11      1     — 317     396     37  8 


Total   6S888  64917  1144.  .26271  153674  2389  1717  386 

Plurality   3941   134792 

Percent   50.91  48.08  1.01.13.85  83.70  1.26    .90  .20 


Total  vote   135297 

♦Dem.,  S.R.,  N.S.,  Peo. ,  S.  Pop.  tDem.  and  Pop. 
VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

George  Allen,  Rep  13.223 

Alva  Adams,  Dem.  and  Sil.  Rep   78.046 

M.  B.  Bailey.  Nat.  Sil.  and  Peo  61,296 

Peter  Hirsch,  Soc.  Lab   125 

G.  L.  Kimball.  Nat   145 

William  Marsh,  Pro   565 

Davis  IL  Waite,  Nat.  Peo   1,243 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieut.-Gov.— Jared  L.  Brush,  Dem.,  Sil  Rep 
Sec'y  State— C.  H.  S.  Whipple.  Dem..  Sil.  Rep. 
Treasurer— Geo.  W.  Kephart,  Dem.,  Sil,  Rep. 
Auditor— J.  W.  Lowell,  Dem.,  Sil.  Rep 
REPRESENTATIVES  IX  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Arapahoe,  Boulder,  Jeffer- 
son. Lake^  Larimer,  Logan,  Morgan,  Park, 
Phillips,  Sedgwick,  Washington,  Weld  and 
Yuma. 

T.  E.  McClelland.  Rep   9,625 

J.  F.  Shafroth,  Fus   67,821 

J.  J.  Losh,  Nat.  Peo   1,083 

F.  W.  Steele,  Pro   1,006 


159.. 
.08*.', 


86957  66712  6677  2297 
20245 

53.46  41.01   4.10  1.41 

162643 


189620 

Palmer,  G.D.,  received  1  vote  in  Arapahoe  Co. 

William  Dye,  Soc.  Lab   173 

Dayta  Gilbert,  Nat   181 

2.  Counties  of  Archuleta,  Baca.  Bent,  Chaf- 
fee, Cheyennt,  Clear  Creek.  Conejos,  Costilla, 
Custer,  Delta,  Douglas,  Eagle,  Elbert,  EI 
Paso,  Fremont,  Garfield,  Gilpin,  Grand,  Gun- 
nison, Hinsdale,  Huerfano,  Kiowa,  Kit  Car- 
son, La  Plata,  Las  Animas,  Lincoln,  Mesa, 
Montezuma,  Montrose,  Otoro,  Ouray,  Pitkin, 
Powers,  Pueblo,  Rio  Blanca,  Rio  Grande, 
Routt,  Saguache,  San  Juan,  San  Miguel, 
Summit  and  Weld. 

John  R.  Hoffmire,  Rep   14,385 

John  C.  Bell,  Fus   84,018 

W.  H.  McClure,  Nat.  Peo   1,089 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 

Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 

Republicans  ...15      11      27..  16  41  57 

Democrats            4      20      24..  1  —  1 

People's   14      33      47..  18  24  42 

Silver                 1       1       1..  —  —  — 


Counties. 

(8) 

Population. 

150081  Fairfield  


CONNECTICUT  (Population  746,258). 

-Pres.  1896  ,  Gov.  1894- 


Rep.  Dem.  N.D.  Pro.  S.-L.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo. 

McKinley.  Bryan.Palnier.Levrg.Ma'chett.  Coffin.  Cad  v.  Pond.  Bin: ' 


-Pres.  1892  , 

Dem.  Pro.  Peo. 


...  2231*6  12403  722  222 

147180  Hartford              24489  9720  1105  374 

53542  Litchfield               8305  3352  590  211 

39524  Middlesex             50(54  2245  293  156 

209058  New  Haven  30201  20212  832  341 

76634  New  London....  10081  5771  259  312 

25081  Tolland                 3576  1044  278  94 

45158  Windham              5423  1927  167  96 


17131  14170  2H6  262.. 

"  428.. 
41.. 
40.. 
594.. 
137.. 
26.. 
18.. 


195  .  . 

279..  17231  13(587  501 

5..   6(582  4(581  243 

12..   4798  2842  125 

640..  23223  19935  461 

12..   7«54  6685  397 

80..   2825  1S65  105 

— ..    4231   2422  150 


15776 
16188 
6185 
4314 
20(136 
7715 
2656 
4155 


Total  110285  50740  4234   1808  1223. .  83975  00287  2310  1546. .  77025 

Plurality              53545  ..  17688 

Percent               63.24  32.54  2.48  1.04  .  70. .  54.21  42.78  1.41    .99..  46.74 

Total  vote                         174390  ..  154981 


18006 

492 

57 

16125 

880 

23S 

5902 

437 

18 

37(52 

303 

23 

24(533 

898 

422 

7198 

588 

40 

2606 

160 

1 

3363 

267 

7 

82395 

4025 

806 

5370 

50.00 

1647; 


2.44  48 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

Lorin  A.  Cooke,  Rep  108,802 

Jos.  B.  Sargent,  Dem   5(5.524 

Joel  A.  Sperry,  Nat.  Dem   5.579 

Edward  G.  Manchester,  Pro   1,846 

John  A.  Morton,  Soc.  Lab   1,254 


OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieut.-Governor— J.  D.  Dewell,  Rep. 
Secretary  of  State— Charles  Phelps.  Rep. 
Treasurer— Charles  W.  Grosvenor,  Rep. 
Comptroller— Benj. P.  Mead,  Rep. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Hartford  and  Tolland. 

E.  Stevens  Henry,  Rep   27.623 

Joseph  P.  Tuttle,  Dem   10.S59 

E.  Henry  Hyde,  Nat.  Dem   2,113 

Bartholomew,  Pro   501 

Samuel  Joseph,  Soc.  Lab  ,.  333 

2.  Counties  of  Middlesex  and  New  Haven. 
N.  D.  Sperry,  Rep   35,944 

DELAWARE  (Population  168,493). 
Counties.  r— Pres. _1896-- — ,  r — Gov.  '94 — »  , — pres 


Austin  B.  Fuller,  Dem   22,317 

II.  H.  Wood,  Nat.  Dem   1,213 

Augur,  Pro   482 

T.  Sullivan,  Soc.  Lab   666 

3.  Counties  of  New  London  and  Windham. 

Charles  A.  Russell,  Rep   15,269 

J.  T.  Fanning,  Dem   7,665 

Henry  L.  Hammond,  Nat.  Dem....  500 
Ingals,  Pro   408 

4.  Counties  of  Fairfield  and  Litchfield. 

E.  J.  Hill,  Rep   31,718 

Michael  J.  Houlihan,  Dem   15,723 

Morris  N.  Seymour,  Nat.  Dem   1,354 


L.  Wooster,  Pro.. 
McDonald.  Soc.  Lab..., 
LEGISLATURE. 
1896-7. 


430 
199 


Republicans 
Democrats  . 

People's   

Nat.  Dem... 


Sen. 
..  24 


Ho.J.Bal.. Sen 

218  242..  22 
29       29..  2 


1894-5. 
Ho.J.Bal 
205  227 
46  48 


'92- 


-Gov.  '90- 


Rep.Dem.  N.D.  Pro.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro. 

McKinley.  Bryan.  Palm'r.LVr'g.  Marvil.  Tunnell.  Perry.  Harrison.  Clev'd.  Bidv\ 'I.Rich 'd'nRe.ynolds.Killum 


(3) 

Population.  McKinley.  Bryan.  Palm'r.LVr'g.  Marvil.  Tunnell.  Perry.  Harrison.  Clev'd.  Bidw  'l.RichVrnRe.ynolds.Killum 

32664  Kent*   —     —    —    —..3731    3819    138..  10388  10583    345. .  3598    3856  22 

97182  New  Castle  12263  9632  778  233..  11478  10400    298..   3556    3720    135..  9401    9078  &3 

38647  Sussex   4541  3792  99  122..  4671     4440    153..   4144    4278    115..  4259    4867  33 


Total   16S04  13424  877  355..  19880 

Plurality   3360  ..  1221 

Percent   53.41  42.67  2.79  1.13.  .50.81 

Total  vote   31460 


18659    589..  18083  18581     565.. 17258  17801 

498         ..  543 

49.69  1.50..  48.56  49.89  1.52. .49.31  50.58 

39128          .                37242   ..  35059 
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VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

DEMOCRATIC  RETURNS. 

E.  W.  Tunnell,  Dem   16,504 

J.  C.  Biggins,  Rep   6,918 

,j.  H.  Hoffecker,  u.  Rep   11.01 1 

D.  Green,  Pro   551 

L.  N.  Slaughter,  S.  T   898 

REPUBLICAN  RETURNS. 

E.  W.  Tunnell,  Dem   16,604 

J.  C.  Higgins,  Kep   B,997 

J.  ti.  Hoffecker,  O.  Rep   12,669 

I).  Green,  Pro   583 

L.  N.  Slaughter,  S.  T   929 


REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS,  1896.* 

L.  Irving  Handy,  Dem   13,371 

Robert  G.  Houston,  Rep   7,059 

J.  S.  Willis,  U.  Hep   9,404 

Thomas  P.  Bayard,  .Jr.,  Nat.  Dem   854 

William  Faries,  Pro   385 

♦Kent  county  omitted. 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ...  4       1       5..     4      15  19 

Democrats    5      20      25..     5       6  11 


FLORIDA  (Population  391,422'. 


Counties. 
(45) 

Population. 

22934  Alachua   CAb 

8883  Baker   83 

7516  Bradford    171) 

3401  Brevard   337 

1681  Calhoun   52 

23394  Citrus   35 

5154  Clay   230 

12877  Columbia   228 

8(51  Dade   368 

4944  DeSoto   198 

26800  Duval   1462 

20188  Escambia   233 

3308  Franklin   146 

11894  Gadsden   66 

8507  Hamilton   74 

2476  Hernando   37 

14941  Hillsboro   584 

4336  Holmes.   51 

17544  Jackson   285 

15757  Jefferson   242 

3686  Lafayette   13 

8034  Lake   302 

1414  Lec   74 

17752  Leon   247 

6586  Levy   113 

1452  Liberty   42 

14316  Madison   144 

2895  Manatee   135 

'20796  Marion   480 

1878b  Monroe   369 


8294  Nassau 
12584  Orange . 
3133  Osceola. 
4249  Pasco... 

7905  Polk,   'ZiM 

11186  Putnam...    816  954 

8712  Saint  John   431  680 

7961  Santa  Rosa   50  527 

5363  Sumter   89  441 

10524  Suwanee   196  881 

2122  Taylor   31  179 

8467  Volusia   635  682 

3117  Wakulla   35  650 

4816  Walton   129  541 

6426  Washington   143  298 


 President  1896  

Ken.  Dem.  Pop.  Pro.  N.D. 

Bryan.  lirvan.L'v'r'g. Palmer 

1517 
182 
750 
490 
182 
327 


750 
369 
515 
1S52 
1254 
2S6 
577 
500 
208 
2115 
369 
1238 
1894 
354 
850 
212 
1270 
434 
108 
872 
405 
1107 
397 
508 
1045 
242 
456 


— Pres.  1892  ,       Pres.  1888^- 

Dem.  Pro,  Peo. 

Cleveland.  Bidwell.  Weaver. 


28 

H 

44. . 

1447 

36 

234. . 

1415 

2031 

*;,") 

14 

2*  \ 

J  87 

154! ! 

155 

375 

86 

16 

53! ! 

551 

4 

139! ! 

3(50 

1000 

10 

15 

17 

43  ! 

449 

21 

36* ! 

244 

VA 

23 

26. .' 

155 

56*  1 

94 

294 

20 

16 

12! ! 

316 

4 

71! ! 

107 

479 

99 

22 

20  . '. 

4<d 

I 

68! ! 

483 

557 

2 

18 

16 

30. " 

822 

2 

49*.  ! 

976 

1037 

0 

a 

14 

38  * 

109 

2* 

40 

QA 
5?4 

185 

19 

24  * 

566 

256* ! 

210 

683 

51 

16 

313!  .* 

1442 

5 

68*  * 

2706 

1388 

31 

12 

138  ! 

2616 

127! ! 

1630 

1956 

Q 

g 

13  ' 

304 

oo4 

346 

I 

20 

24  ' 

522 

46*  * 

9QQ 
MJ 

1493 

33 

31 

18* ' 

605 

159*  * 

ODD 

(41 

~~Z 

23 

a. 

227 

2 

81* 

226 

QQQ 

t> 

65 

48 

87* ! 

2718 

67 

58  * 

654 

1667 

•XI 

87 

g 

19  * 

285 

145*  * 

91 

550 

47 

33  " 

1091 

~ 

288* 

1875 

15 

18 

18.'] 

1553 

1186 

1197 

3 

12 

4.. 

258 

— 

27.'! 

28 

565 

— 

20 

14 

54.. 

1137 

85 

105.. 

910 

1278 

44 

10 

1 

15.. 

153 

1 

5.. 

70 

243 

28 

21 

26.. 

634 

188 

1314 

49 

10 

20.. 

436 

1 

172!! 

456 

657 

3 

7 

3 

27.. 

84 

71.. 

78 

163 

13 

12 

25.. 

855 

39.. 

179 

723 

75 

9 

11.. 

348 

~8 

62.. 

172 

422 

1 

123 

32 

129.. 

1133 

17 

533.. 

1826 

1896 

33 

55 

26 

59.. 

767 

9 

67.. 

1158 

1123 

4 

64 

14 

60. 

597 

7.. 

911 

958 

41 

15 

74.. 

1142 

59 

39.. 

1515 

1813 

95 

32 

14 

4.. 

259 

3 

13.. 

230 

423 

26 

4 

6.. 

471 

3 

92.. 

91 

614 

1 

193 

17 

64.. 

801 

24 

168.. 

357 

1315 

1 

36 

36 

52.. 

885 

65 

174.. 

1336 

1146 

31 

14 

25 

25.. 

589 

28.. 

1024 

1038 

8 

34 

25 

13.. 

452 

87.. 

423 

799 

11 

83 

8 

28.. 

444 

305.. 

309 

782 

24 

10 

29.. 

648 
125 

258.. 

786 

999 

6 

76 

o 

6.. 

114.. 

39 

326 

71 

36 

42.. 

785 

46 

91.. 

1135 

990 

33 

20 

2 

173 

10.. 

206 

314 

53 

n! ! 

313 

3 

274.. 

430 

541 

16 

58 

9 

33.. 

315 

2 

66.. 

231 

509 

2053 

651  1778. . 

30143 

475 

4843.- . 

26657 

395ol 

423 

Plurality   21448 

Per  cent  24.21  6J.32  4.35  1.34  3.78. 

Total  vote   46461 


25300 

85.00    1.34  13.66. 
35461 


12904 
.98  5! 
66641 


59.36  .63 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

E.  R.  Gunbv,  Rep   8,290 

W.  D.  Bloxham,  Dem  27,172 

W.  A.  Weeks,  Peo   5,270 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 

Secretary  of  State— J.  L.  Crawford,  Dem. 
Attorney-General— W.  B.  Lamar,  Dem. 
-Comptroller—  W.  II.  Reynolds,  Dem. 
Treasurer— C.  B.  Collins,  Dem. 
Supt.  Pub.  Instruction— W.  N.  Sheats,  Dem. 
•Com.  of  Agriculture— L'.  B.  Womb  well,  Dem. 
Justice  Supreme  Court— M.  H.  Mabry,  Dem. 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Calhoun,  Citrus,  DeSoto, 
Escambia,  Franklin,  Gadsden,  Hernando, 
Hillsboro.  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  La- 
fayette, Lee,  Leon,  Levy,  Liberty,  Mana- 
tee. Monroe,  Pasco,  Polk,  Santa  Rosa,  Tay- 
lor, Wakulla,  Walton  and  Washington. 

E.  K.  Nichols,  Rep   2,797 

S.  M.  Sparkman,  Dem   14,823 

Williams.    Peo   1,308 

I.  C.  Green.  Pro   201 

2.  The  counties  of  Alachua,  Baker,  Bre- 
vard, Bradford,  Clay,  Columbia,  Dade,  Du- 
val, Hamilton,  Lake,  Madison,  Marion,  Nas- 


ELECTION  RETURNS , 


sail,  Orange,  Osceola,  Putnam,  Saint  John, 

Sumter,  Suwanee  and  Volusia. 

I.  N.  Stripling,  Rep   6,576 

R.  W.  Davis.  Dem   14.976 

Daniel  G.  Ambler,  Nat.  Dem   1.156 

W.  B.  Peterson,  Peo   855 

Spencer,  Pro   195 


LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ..  —       3       3..    —      —  — 
Democrats    ...  31      62      93..    31      67  98 
People's    1        2       3..     1        4  5 


CorxTiEP. 

(137; 

Population. 

8ti7o  Appling.. . 
6144  Baker   


8502  Banks. 


GEORGIA  (Population  1,837,353*. 

— President  1896 — ^  ^Gov, 
Rep.   Dem.  Pro.  G.D.  Dem. 

McKinlpy.  Jii.v.fi.i.ereri.is.  Palmer.  Atkin<o 


1891— 
Peo 


,  Pres.  1892  , 

Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo. 


Harrison.  Clev'd.  Bidw 


10094  Berrien. 
42370  Bibb  


28501  Burke  

10505  Butts  

8438  Calhoun... 

6178  Camden.  ., 

911.")  Campbell  . 
22301  Carroll  .... 

5*31  Catoosa  . . . 

&335  Charlton... 


49U2  Chattahoochee . . 


8295  Clayton  . 


22280  Cobb... 
10 1*3  CotTee. 


11281  Columbia.. 


9315  Crawford  . 
57(17  Dade  


17189  DeKalb.. 
11452  Dodge  ... 
18140  Dooley  . . 
12200  Doughert 

7791  Douglas. 

9792  Early.... 

3079  Echols... 


15370  Elbert.. 
14703  Emanue 
8724  Fannin. 


.  Floyd.. 


14070  Franklin  . 
84055  Fulton  ... 


13420  Glynn  .. 
12758  Gordon. 
17051  Greene. 


108*7  Hart  

9557  Heard  

16220  Henry.... 
21613  Houston  . 

6316  Irwin  

19176  Jackson  . . 

13879  Jasper  

17213  Jefferson. 

6129  Johnson.. 


996 

— 

5. . 

693 

678.. 

219 

554 

1 

98 

02 

527 

3 

1 . . 

349 

89.. 

54 

598 

2 

138 

410 

510 

38 

10.. 

431 

467.. 

120 

541 

3 

91 

389 

579 

60 

11. . 

745 

810.. 

209 

622 

15 

4*9 

808 

1026 

31 

21.. 

846 

1245.. 

445 

1327 

23 

845 

250 

666 

30 

29.. 

1110 

385.. 

149 

11*8 

1 

160 

670 

18.54 

131 

991.. 

2500 

571.. 

041 

3629 

25 

77 

423 

528 

55 

18.. 

918 

452.  . 

510 

944 

4 

84 

171 

259 

3 

6. . 

299 

35. . 

147 

295 

— 

4 

511 

1042 

40 

9. . 

1385 

1171.. 

214 

1239 

5 

600 

193 

1414 

14 

10.. 

2158 

1431.. 

83 

1322 

— 

431 

317 

580 

75 

— . . 

773 

738. . 

393 

818 

10 

218 

5 

406 

— 

7. . 

732 

225.. 

427 

527 

3 

57 

209 

190 

5 

27. . 

317 

58.. 

305 

179 

3 

8 

377 

434 

42 

5.. 

75(5 

779.. 

451 

466 

1 

370 

733 

1490 

71 

5. . 

14M 

1613.. 

543 

2137 

11 

638 

llil 

557 

25 

8.. 

438 

232.. 

09 

576 

4 

57 

— 

— 

— 

— . . 

273 

183. . 

22 

192 

2 

11 

1697 

2500 

42 

516.. 

2*90 

141.. 

1359 

526)6 

2 

53 

319 

157 

0 

— . . 

304 

443. . 

217 

243 

— 

126 

500 

911 

46 

11.. 

6)88 

467. . 

215 

1000 

8 

162 

702 

712 

72 

— . . 

1032 

1150. . 

382 

927 

6 

789 

419 

707 

19 

30. . 

685 

567.. 

515 

835 

5 

130 

534 

240 

70 

9.. 

503 

373. . 

104 

500 

2 

87 

472 

510 

24 

5. . 

602 

751 . . 

335 

518 

1 

360 

212 

257 

5 

10.. 

430 

181.. 

102 

481 

3 

62 

758 

1387 

79 

14.. 

1788 

1254.. 

564 

1794 

7 

508 

873 

428 

38 

— . . 

838 

7  35 . . 

70 

599 

2 

150 

135 

361 

62 

39.. 

590 

411.. 

70 

599 

2 

156 

401 

192 

10 

3.. 

•303 

1201.. 

101 

451 

4 

1569 

571 

1196 

23 

2.. 

1643 

1007.. 

10*5 

2005 

2 

53 

62 

367 

16 

— . . 

080 

400. . 

288 

685 

— 

126 

110 

325 

17 

72.. 

472 

179.. 

53 

511 

— 

98 

290 

324 

13 

— . . 

388 

409.. 

157 

356 

5 

208 

700 

072 

57 

20.. 

1347 

913.. 

mi 

1319 

— 

464 

43'.) 

815 

62 

37 . . 

1203 

983.. 

490 

1363 

12 

520 

315 

568 

57 

12.. 

806 

532. . 

209 

795 

2 

0 

305 

956 

68 

2.. 

1050 

832.. 

500 

1350 

4 

319 

120 

404 

1 

5.. 

004 

215.. 

440 

1251 

0 

— 

641 

403 

17 

— . . 

760 

847.. 

232 

468 

2 

457 

33!! 

591 

45 

48.. 

1034 

707. . 

307 

822 

4 

285 

52 

174 

1 

— . . 

210 

45.. 

51 

270 

3 

9 

20*.) 

372 

22 

14.. 

343 

372.. 

123 

404 

1 

78 

155 

131 

90 

15.. 

1031 

1067.. 

0 

1480 

9 

482 

507 

690 

112 

26.. 

1305 

1401.. 

61 

903 

— 

851 

920 

507 

4 

— . , 

428 

372. . 

040 

431 

10 

10 

345 

562 

59 

2.. 

793 

867.. 

192 

547 

4 

479 

1117 

2150 

23 

34.. 

1225 

724. . 

684 

1742 

42 

390 

259 

482 

29 

— . . 

621 

953. . 

163 

045 

— 

775 

392 

599 

64 

6. . 

1039 

1421.. 

156 

807 

11 

927 

3005 

4504 

150 

241.. 

3048 

1519.. 

1364 

4665 

91 

129 

503 

706 

— 

— . 

574 

339.. 

483 

602 

17 

48 

122 

154 

58 

2.. 

198 

486.. 

57 

216 

3 

485 

353 

592 

8 

22.. 

752 

850. . 

643 

1028 

12 

6 

523 

875 

27 

1.. 

802 

1046. . 

233 

1028 

5 

346 

910 

575 

59 

9.. 

957 

1424. . 

777 

684 

4 

578 

773 

1250 

115 

23. . 

1504 

1831. . 

253 

1571 

8 

918 

242 

782 

57 

8.. 

832 

603. . 

180 

1019 

53 

307 

582 

1134 

107 

25.. 

1309 

1271.. 

237 

1526 

24 

704 

122 

952 

37 

844 

555.. 

218 

1436 

553 

686 

469 

32 

1*.! 

611 

933. . 

217 

805 

27 

317 

402 

919 

39 

1116 

1453. . 

002 

1070 

3 

597 

339 

738 

91 

5'.! 

1070 

958.. 

8(5 

839 

3 

513 

138 

020 

11 

2.. 

608 

572.. 

322 

837 

4 

94 

568 

569 

08 

15.. 

1499 

1329.. 

578 

718 

5 

387 

192 

875 

22.. 

1288 

169.. 

507 

1953 

16 

486 

026 

15 

8 

631 

162.. 

43 

551 

1 

21 

700 

1205 

266 

27.. 

1986 

2189.. 

491 

1500 

11 

1291 

110 

028 

2 

8.. 

890 

391.. 

284 

797 

4 

01 

223 

541 

148 

18.. 

1326 

1460.. 

041 

758 

16 

1140 

239 

213 

21 

702 

782.. 

247 

393 

5 

737 

377 

521 

9 

5*.'. 

742 

696.. 

508 

059 

92 

514 

570 

65 

985 

1194.. 

408 

920 

500 

378 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


Population. 

9074  Lee  

12887  Liberty  

6146  Lincoln  

15102  Lowndes  , 

6867  Lumpkin  

Ml 83  Macon  

11024  Madison  

7728  Marion  

8789  McDuffie  

6470  Mcintosh  

20740  M err i wether. . 

4275  Miller  

6208  Milton  

10906  Mitchell  

19137  Monroe  

19248  Montgomery.. 

6041  Morgan  

8401  Murray  

277(51  Muscogee  

14310  Newton  

7713  Oconee  

16951  Oglethorpe..., 
11948  Paulding  

8182  Pickens  

6379  Pierce...   

16300  Pike  

14945  Polk   ... 

16559  Pulaski  

11842  Putnam  

4471  Quitman  , 

5606  Rabun  

15207  Randolph  

45194  Richmond  

6813  Rockdale  

5443  Schley  

14124  Screven  , 

13117  Spalding  

15082  Stewart  

22107  Sumter..  

13258  Talbot  

7291  Taliaferro  

10253  Tattnall  

8060  Taylor  , 

5477  Telfair  

14503  Terrell  

20154  Thomas  

4064  Towns  

20723  Troup  

8105  Twiggs  

7749  Union  , 

12188  Upson  

13282  Walker  

17407  Walton  , 

8811  Ware  

10957  Warren  

25237  Washington... 

7485  Wayne  

5695  Webster   . 

6151  White  , 

12916  Whitfield  

7980  Wilcox  

18081  Wilkes  

10781  Wilkinson.... 

10048  Worth  

Total  

Plurality  , 

Per  cent  

Scattering — 
Total  vote...., 


oKinlej 

Brvan.Levering, 

Palmer.  Atkinson. 

ilines. 

Harrison.  Clev  d.  Iiidw'l.Weavor 

L63 

285 

— 

311 

146.  . 

422 

300  - 

— 

3 

on; 

237 

— 

8.. 

475 

636. . 

736 

419 

5 

199 

73 

239 

78 

— . . 

229 

88'.).. 

4 

813 

1 

80(5 

536 

586 

— 

53. 

1337 

571.. 

509 

988 

4 

251 

456 

436 

5 

4.. 

484 

445. . 

269 

361 

11 

169 

286 

511 

52 

19. 

815 

502. . 

240 

676 

1 

29S 

111 

072 

— 

17.. 

917 

672. 

127 

743 

4 

7t; 

409 

m 

32 

6. 

Gil 

626. . 

3S7 

436 

8 

321 

401 

138 

31 

21.. 

218 

801.. 

453 

289 

— 

855 

538 

234 

9 

19. 

371 

279. . 

639 

302 

— 

2 

946 

991 

91 

11.. 

1557 

2158.. 

1010 

12S7 

16 

350 

55 

315 

20 

1. 

434 

314.. 

— 

371 

122 

— 

227 

428 

26 

4. 

537 

524 . . 

73 

019 

— 

241 

268 

437 

65 

31. 

655 

339.. 

196 

599 

— 

100 

419 

729 

129 

14. 

1207 

1111.. 

839 

1:523 

7 

402 

441 

503 

28 

10.. 

855 

878.. 

277 

724 

3 

140 

819 

629 

41 

4. 

829 

722.. 

857 

7(51 

9 

117 

323 

557 

12 

— . 

007 

517.. 

1(53 

553 

6 

192 

501 

1365 

25 

108. 

1317 

696. . 

540 

2067 

1 

51 

580 

973 

29 

27.. 

1134 

744.. 

611 

1005 

11 

51 

358 

330 

1 

— . 

573 

790.. 

178 

282 

— 

386 

106 

1242 

53 

7. 

1006 

281.. 

63 

896 

— 

130 

552 

627 

58 

3. 

896 

1098.. 

158 

611 

3 

703 

698 

458 

— 

— . 

491 

558.. 

627 

580 

3 

73 

215 

329 

35 

42. 

4(58 

393. . 

107 

397 

4 

60 

724 

890 

69 

27. 

9(53 

1082.. 

649 

1195 

7 

21(5 

810 

5(57 

13 

35. 

746 

926. . 

391 

748 

15 

400 

132 

755 

16 

11. 

800 

324. 

184 

1134 

5 

85 

2 

438 

19 

15. 

628 

117. 

— 

801 

4 

6 

280 

181 

19 

5. 

420 

299. 

294 

230 

— 

35 

101 

404 

5 

7. 

283 

98. 

81 

448 

3 

3 

384 

627 

49 

21. 

854 

559.. 

351 

721 

— 

47 

1698 

3716 

96 

139. 

3377 

855. 

3224 

8301 

23 

1050 

483 

473 

— 

10. 

593 

596. . 

390 

517 

2 

199 

327 

266 

10 

— . 

529 

439. . 

287 

310 

— 

127 

542 

585 

75 

— . 

1146 

1(526. 

396 

852 

1 

1141 

239 

612 

13 

26. 

928 

399. 

314 

997 

11 

28 

213 

635 

13 

11. 

927 

654.. 

359 

1109 

6 

58 

371 

1094 

28 

25. 

1059 

589.. 

390 

1258 

1 

189 

156 

472 

14 

6.. 

497 

421.. 

242 

619 

2 

102 

261 

221 

52 

2. 

328 

(583. . 

76 

298 

— 

687 

600 

517 

85 

68. 

1388 

1387.. 

247 

918 

4 

493 

309 

237 

30 

2. 

579 

798.. 

439 

471 

3 

389 

350 

580 

54 

1. 

701 

218.. 

190 

703 

11 

— 

467 

809 

54 

9. 

680 

536.. 

356 

908 

— 

37 

620 

(500 

75 

129. 

876 

474.. 

566 

1224 

8 

340 

299 

340 

— 

— . 

358 

1(58. . 

352 

366 

2 

13 

199 

878 

22 

3.. 

897 

473.. 

264 

1765 

1 

132 

128 

397 

— 

1223 

405.. 

235 

435 

— 

25 

419 

560 

20 

— . . 

029 

376.. 

373 

600 

2 

65 

498 

591 

35 

1.. 

1142 

1101.. 

339 

862 

1 

553 

569 

1045 

26 

19.. 

1170 

819.. 

300 

1138 

11 

209 

726 

1001 

34 

19.. 

1204 

1041.. 

368 

1281 

4 

282 

330 

545 

15 

24.. 

725 

312.. 

202 

775 

10 

89 

458 

279 

126 

— . . 

259 

902.. 

67 

467 

5 

1168 

1023 

925 

64 

11.. 

1599  ' 

1754. . 

765 

788 

7 

1345 

266 

477 

29 

— . . 

595 

488.. 

58 

488 

1 

95 

191 

246 

7~ 

3. . 

385 

353.. 

192 

299 

~~~ 

70 

159 

274 

20 

4UU 

527. . 

92 

390 

9 

309 

i?i 

857 

56 

33. . 

1016 

719 

264 

1020 

25 

360 

145 

623 

5 

7. . 

586 

199 

712 

17 

104 

1003 

100 

35. . 

1822 

915* ' 

5 

1622 

*6 

157 

476 

610 

9 

2 

557 

462* " 

.205 

576 

342 

447 

528 

91 

13.* .' 

925 

1087  ! 

468 

759 

1 

296 

60091 

94232 

5543 

2708. . 

121049 

90888. . 

48305  129361 

988 

42937 

34141 

24101 

81050 

36.85 

57.78 

3.39 

1.66.'.' 

50.00 

44.00! . 

21.57 

57.76 

.44 

19.17 

487 

2335 

163061 

21792 

7  \\ 

223946 

The  certificate  of  the  vote  of  Charlton 
county  was  lost  and  the  vote  was  not  included 
in  the  oScial  canvass. 

For  governor  in  1896  W.  T.  Atkinson,  Dem., 
received  120827;  Seaborn  Wright,  Pop.,  85832; 
Atkinson's  majority,  34995. 

For  secretary  of  state  A.  D.  Candler,  Dem., 
received  132184;  J.  A.  Parsons,  Pop.,  70453; 
Candler's  majority,  55731. 

Other  candidates  for  state  offices  received 
substantially  the  same  vote  as  that  cast  for 
secretary  of  state. 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

W.  T.  Atkinson,  Dem  120,827 

Seaborn  Wright,  Peo   85,832 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 

Secretary  of  State— Allen  D.  Candler,  Dem. 
Comptroller-General— Wm.  A.  Wright,  Dem. 
Treasurer— W.  J.  Spear,  Dem. 
Attorney-General— J.  M.  Terrell,  Dem. 
Com.  of  Agriculture— R.  T.  Nesbitt,  Dem. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 
t.  The  counties  of  Mcintosh,  Liberty,  Bry- 
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an,  Chatham,  Tattnall,  Bullock,  Effingham, 
Screven,  Emanuel  and  Burke. 

,T.  F.  Dovle,  Rep   4,716 

Rufus  E.  Lester,  Dem   8,786 

G.  H.  Miller,  Peo   2,672 

8.  The  counties  of  Tbomas,  Decatur,  Ber- 
rien, Colquitt,  Worth,  Mitchell.  Miller,  Ba- 
ker. Early,  Calhoun  Dougherty,  Clay,  Ter- 
rell, Randolph  and  Quitman. 

J.  E.  Peterson,  Rep   3,868 

James  M.  Griggs,  Dem   7,454 

John  A.  Sibley,  Peo   3,035 

3.  The  counties  of  Wilcox,  Pulaski, Twiggs, 
Houston,  Dooley,  Lee,  Sumter,  Macon,  Craw- 
ford, Taylor,  Schlev,  Webster  and  Stewart. 

S.  S.  Montgomery,  Rep   3,096 

E.  B.  Lewis,  Dem   7,459 

(Seat  Montgomery.  Lewis' majority,  4,363.) 

4.  The  counties  of  Marion,  Chattahoochee, 
Muscogee,  Talbot,  Harris,  Meriwether, 
Troup,  Coweta,  Heard  and  Carroll. 

A.  H.  Freeman,  Rep   4,304 

W.  C.  Adamson,  Dem   8,519 

Cary  T.  Thorton,  Peo   252 

5.  The  counties  of  Johnson,  Laurens, 
Dodsre,  Montgomery,  Telfair,  Irwin,  Appling, 
Coffee,  Pierce,  Wayne,  Glynn,  Camden, 
Charlton,  Ware,  Clinch  and  Echols. 

J.  C.  Hendrix,  Rep   6,715 

Leonades  F.  Livingston,  Dem   9.258 

6.  The  counties  of  Baldwin.  Jones,  Bibb, 
Monroe,  Butts,  Henry,  Spalding,  Pike  and 
Upson. 

C.  L.  Bartlett,  Dem   8,236 

A.  A.  Murphy,  Peo   4,696 

7.  The  counties  of  Cobb,  Paulding,  Haral- 


son, Polk,  Floyd,  Barton,  Gordon,  Chattooga, 
Murray ,  Whitfield ,  Catoosa, Dade  and  Walker. 

W.  L.  Massey,  Rep   5,087 

John  W.  Maddox,  Dem   10,719 

J.  W.  McGarrity,  Peo   4,256 

8.  The  counties  of  Jasper,  Putnam,  Greene, 
Morgan,  Oconee,  Clarke,  Oglethorpe,  WTilkes, 
Madison,  Elbert,  Hart  and  Franklin. 

W.  P.  Henrv,  Rep   53 

W.  H.  Howard,  Dem   1,260 

G.  L.  Anderson,  Peo   104 

9.  The  counties  of  Gwinnett,  Milton,  Jack- 
son, Banks,  Hall,  Forsyth,  Cherokee,  Pick- 
ens, Dawson,  Habersham,  White,  Lumpkin, 
Gilmer,  Fannin,  Union,  Towns  and  Rabun. 

H.  P.  Farrow,  Rep   5,421 

F.  C.  Tate,  Dem   11,037 

T.  C.  WTinn.  Peo   3,926 

10.  The  counties  of  Wilkinson,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Bullock,  Hancock,  Warren,  Rich- 
mond, Columbia,  Lincoln,  McDuffie  and  Tal- 
iaferro. 

W.  II .  Fleming,  Dem   10,119 

J.  T.  West,  Peo   7,105 

11.  The  counties  of  Walton,  Newton  Rock- 
dale, DeKalb,  Fulton,  Douglas,  Campbell, 
Henry,  Clayton,  Fayette  and  Spalding. 

W.  G.  Brantlev,  Dem   9,141 

Benjamin  Milliken,  Peo   6,019 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 

Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ...  l  3  4..  1  2  3 
Democrats  ....37  142  179..  38  126  164 
People's    6      30      36..     5      47  52 


IDAHO  (Population  84,385\ 


Rep.  Dem.  Pro. 


Counties.  ^President  '96-^ 

(21)  Rep. 

Population.  MeKinley, 

8368  Ada   Sr.L 

  Bannock   228 

6057  Bear  Lake   249 

13575  Bingham   194 

 Blaine   59 

3342  Boise   226 

 Canyon   303 

3143  Cassia   129 

2176  Custer   29 

16i0  Elmore   124 

 Fremont   121 

2955  Idaho   377 

4108  Kootenai   334 

9173Latan   1036 

1915  Lemhi   202 

4169  Lincoln   74 

2847  Nez  Perce   675 

6819  Oneida   315 

2021  Owyhee   97 

5382  Shoshone   497 

3836  Washington   204 


Governor  1894  .-President  '92-^ 

Rep.  Dem.    Peo.    Pro.    Rep.  Pro.  Peo. 

•McFai-l  md.Hairison.Bidwell.  Weaver 


■V 

Brvan.  Lever "^MeConnei [.Stevens. mllallaiU 

1531 

]363 
851 
12: 52 
1228 
662 
1178 
579 
599 
535 
1526 
1121 
14;  ■;:> 
1870 
1065 
305 
11  HI 
1092 
1140 
1760 


27.. 

826 

538 

498 

23.. 

1170 

60 

1597 

7.. 

199 

86 

290 

5.. 

290 

2 

596 

1.. 

582 

629 

271 

10.. 

12.. 

453 

465 

130 

2.. 

114 

2 

220 

3.. 

499 

321 

209 

18.. 

973 

68 

933 

5.. 

323 

336 

242 

5.. 

.377 

8 

500 

22.. 

485 

362 

475 

30.. 

3.. 

281 

223 

142 

5.. 

121 

15 

173 

2.. 

193 

49 

247 

3.. 

187 

1 

324 

1.. 

245 

223 

146 

L. 

188 

1 

351 

8.. 

696 

395 

267 

2.. 

7.. 

479 

497 

141 

11.. 

386 

"5 

448 

17.. 

606 

404 

405 

13.. 

713 

21 

753 

16.. 

1215 

423 

1194 

39.. 

1242 

.  58 

1432 

2.. 

313 

233 

339 

2.. 

330 

1 

244 

1.. 

301 

141 

358 

3.. 

306 

9 

518 

22.. 

487 

371 

228 

10.. 

345 

7 

428 

7. . 

595 

511 

87 

2. . 

267 

14 

137 

4.. 

396 

321 

210 

2 

337 

6 

340 

4.. 

608 

383 

930 

10!.* 

936 

5 

971 

8.. 

396 

201 

312 

9.. 

317 

5 

555 

179.. 

10208 
3087 

7057 

7121 

205.. 

8599 

288 

10520 
1921 

.60" 

41.51 

28.69  ' 
24591 

18. % 

.83.' .' 

44.87 

1.47 
19407 

54.23 

Total   6324  23192 

Plurality   16868 

Per  cent   21.29  78.10 

Total  vote   29695 

Two  democratic  electoral  votes  were  cast,  one  each  in  Custer  and  Logan  counties,  in  1892. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— Louis 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

David  H.  Budlong,  Rep   6,441 

Frank    Steunenberg,  Peo.-Dem.-Sil.- 

Rep   22,096 

Moses  F.  Fowler,  Pro   239 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 

Lieut. -Gov. —George  F.  Moore,  Peo. -Dem. 
Justice  Supreme  Court— Ralph  P.  Quarles, 
Peo. -Dem. 

Sec.  of  State— George  J.  Lewis.  Peo. -Dem. 
Auditor— James  H.  Anderson,  Peo. -Dem. 
Treasurer— George  H.  Storer,  Peo. -Dem.' 
Attv-Gen.— Robert  E.  McFarland,  Peo. -Dem. 


N.  B.  Anderson,  Peo. -Dem. 
Inspector  of  Mines— Benjamin  F.  Hastings, 
Peo. -Dem.  and  Sil.-Rep. 

REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

John  T.  Morrison,  Rep   6,054 

James  Gunn,  Peo. -Dem   13,487 

William  E.  Borah,  Sil.-Rep.....   8,984 

James  T.  Smith,  Pro   164 

CONSTITUTE  ON  AL  AMENDMENTS. 

Woman  Suffrage  Amendment — Yes....  12,126 

No    6,282 

Amendment  Providing  for  County  At- 
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11,643 

LEGISLATURE. 

3,612 

1896-7. 

1894-5. 

Amendment  Separating  Office  Probate 

S>  n.  Uo.J.Bal.  .Sen. 

Ho. .I.Hal 

Judge  and  County  Superintendent  of 

Republicans 

..  —       1        I..  11 

26  37 

11,147 

Peo.-Dein.  . 

..12       29       41..  2 

1  3 

3,952 

Sil.-Hep.  ... 

..9      19      28..  5 

9  14 

3314 


2888 
2155 


Count u.s.  ,  

(102)  Rep. 
Population  McKinley. 

61888  Adams   8447 

16668  Alexander..  2802 

14550  Bond   1907 

12203  Boone   3111 

11951  Brown   1024 

350U  Bureau   5474 

7652  Calhoun.. . 
18320  Carroll.... 

15968  Cass  

42159  Champaigi 
30531  Christian  . 

21899  Clark  

16772  Clay  

17411  Clinton   1863 

30093  Coles   4584 

1191922  Cock  221823 

17283  Crawford....  2172 
15443  Cumberl'd..  185*1 

27066  DeKalb   5598 

17011  DeWitt   2587 

17669  Douglas  ....  2G66 

22551  DuPage   4115 

26787  Edgar.   3822 

9444  Edwards....  1572 
19358  Effingham  ..  1895 
23367  Fayette .... 

17035  Ford  

17138  Franklin... 

43110  Fulton  

14935  Gallatin  ... 

23791  Greene  

21024  Grundy  ... 
17800  Hamilton., 

1907  Hancock... 

7234  Hardin  

9876  Henderson 

33338  Henry  

35167  Iroquois  

27809  Jackson   3879 

18188  Jasper   1867 

22590  Jefferson  . . .  2603 

14810  Jersey   Kill 

25101  Jo  Daviess..  3594 

15013  Johnson   2027 

65061  Kane  12133 

28732  Kankakee  . .  5471 

12106  Kendall   2128 

387C2  Knox   7681 

24235  Lake   5027 

80798  LaSalle   11548 

14693  Lawrence...  1972 

26187  Lee   4797 

38455  Livingston..  5436 

25489  Logan   3430 

38083  Macon   L" 

40380  Macoupin... 
51535  Madison .... 

24311  Marion  

13658  Marshall..., 

16067  Mason  „  , 

11313  Massac  

27467  McDonough 
26114  McHenry..., 

63936  McLean  

13120  Menard  

18545  Mercer   „ 

12918  Monroe   1446 

30903  Montgom'ry  3622 

32030  Morgan   4317 

14181  Moultrie  ....  1711 

2*710  Oglo   5210 

70378  Peoria   10486 

17529  Perry    2342 

17062  Piatt   2579 


ILLINOIS  (Population  3,826,351). 

— President  1896  ^Treasurer  1894-v — President  1892 — , 

Dem.Pro.Nat.G.D.S.-L.M.U*  Rep.    Dem.    Peo.  Kep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo. 

Br.vM]i.I,cver\'Beiit'vI':iltm  r.M  it.-h't  lirvan.  Wultf.    Claceett.  Randolph. Han  Hon.  Cle\ 'd.  Hidu  ell.  Weaver 


8009  183 

1791  4 

1662  66 

653  58 

2060  21 

3931  124 

1102  9 

1473  53 

2402  31 

4030  240 


23  113 

2  21 

9  8 

2  15 

1  8 

11  120 

1  5 


22.. 
2.. 
4.. 
3.. 
30.. 
14.. 


4633 
3000 
2200 
257  0 
30(13 


72 
01 
59 
12 
54 


9 

19 

1 

14 

1 

•  I: 

5 

80 

1 

4. 

14 

30 

8 

6. 

11 

15 

3 

4. 

2 

8 

4 

6. 

2 

12 

1 

2. 

7  51 


19. 


6093 
2265 
1718 
2010 

954 
3930 

652 
2497 
1884 
5065 
3317 
2 165 
1890 
1551 
3768 


6580 
1058 
1057 
224 
1264 
2377 
776 
994 
1992 
3316 
3026 
2034 
1407 
2!  89 
2:  CO 


300..  6081 

170..  2063 

70..  10)59 

87..  1994 
332.. 


073.. 
53.. 
95.. 

87. 

92. 


3024 
503 
2150 
1533 
5200 


497..  2941 

486  .  2181 

867..  1774 

136..  1301 

378..  3093 


7740 
1074 
1328 
518 
1567 
3555 
840 

mi 

2203 
4502 
3655 
2244 
10,04 
2303 

3611 


471 
19 

237 
137 

85 
378 

29 
170 
119 
544 
316 
128 

85 

203 


151010  2:40   lf8  2600   727   230.. 152120   101031  33966.  .111251  1440,01  3S5o 


2709 
2832 
2038 
6195 


4250 
780 


5325 


6210, 
4070 
7431 
2S70 
2210 
2100 
2040 
4030 
5047 
D004 
0,42 
3120 


2339  22 

2097  23 

1868  189 

2305  44 

2135  4S 

1574  139 

3726  51 


848 
2053 
8616 
1501 
2227 
5004 


27 
39 
70 
40 

16 

88 

2062  30 
3977  45 
2050  89 
2406  35 
4575  133 
899  7 
957  47 
2968  134 
3649  127 


3019 
2715 
3501 

2373 
2383 
1423 


4839  197 

2357  89 

772  51 

3464  144 

1756  87 

8088  181 

1945  52 

2465  56 

4045  143 

3384  88 

4746  89 

5568  109 

6323  85 

3825  54 

1885  36 

2405  54 

869  12 

3678  106 

1010  102 

6320  307 

2012  29 

2324  53 

1651  6 

4104  105 

4313  84 

2073  15 

2134  95 

9042  185 

2866  81 

1951  33 


31 


15 
7 

59 
27 
12 
122 
63 

2 
21 
32 
17 

6 

32 
10 
14 
20 

41 

3 
28 
67 
58 
25 
2 
19 


8 
4 

1  80 

5  9 

10  139 

8  78 

3  18 

—  85 

7  3.4 

14  168 

7  11 


40 
77 
35 
83 
10 
16 
10 
7 

45 
51 
04 
18 
10 

18 

10 
28 
1  13 
3  76 
12  129 
7  21 
5  21 


6.. 
18.. 


9.. 
27.. 


1005 
10,39 
3731 
2245 
2209 
2678 
3414 
14C9 
1005 
2392 
2249 
1811 
5425 
1230 
1702 
2259 
1626 
30,32 
719 
U76 
4315 
4380 
34)8 
1642 
2156 
1396 
2722 
1722 
8494 
3840 
1531 
5722 
3140 
9140 
1760 
3737 
4408 
2865 
4982 
4155 
5307 
2571 
1825 
1829 
1601 
3615 
4051 
6786 
1422 
2577 
1173 
29SC 
3715 
1424 
30,98 
7524 
2200 
2173 


1791 
1619 
1117 
1908 
1774 
1304 
3270 
548 
2256 
1990 
785 
1731 
4342 
1474 
2202 
131 C 
1870 
3C73 
044 
828 
1729 
3273 
23,24 
1904 
1901 
1710 
2216 
547 
3110 
1695 
490 
1911 
1029 
C667 
1513 
1975 
3187 
2093 
3585 
3008 
4207 
2302 
1896 
1975 
368 
2902 
160,2 
4228 
1523 
1422 
1321 
2820 
3571 
1450 
1430 
5519 
1820 
1522 


137.. 
118.. 
52.. 
108.. 
61.. 
58.. 
155. . 
52.. 
112.. 
044. . 
04.. 

121.. 
495. . 
272.. 
158. . 
322., 


1790 
1470 
3789 
2059 
2246 
2.78 
3197 
1350 
1472 
1080 
2227 
1031 
4948 
1211 
19(57 
2159 


132..  1505 

355..  3393 

134..  660 

28..  1352 

457..  4265 

66..  3936 

401..  3031 

253..  1519 

891..  1049 

29..  1314 

79..  2680 

598..  1716 


373.. 

76.. 

33.. 
541.. 
113.. 
886.. 

59.. 

60.. 
156.. 
253. . 
207.. 
327.. 
311.. 
562.. 

36.. 

44.. 
158.. 
274.. 

35..  3205 
308..  7445 
165..  1278 
259..  2470 
230..  1153 
233..  2935 
198..  3471 
175..  1287 

52..  3039 
673..  7266 
217..  1840 

38..  2138 


7977 
3577 
1091 
5800 
2032 
7957 
1523 
3513 
3980 
2619 
4575 
3S0S 
5355 
2324 
1590 
1614 
1052 
3319 


186 
61 


315 
324 
140 
103 
81 
80 
419 
055 
424 
114 
97 
1014 


1875 

54 

220 

1 785 

106 

201  > 

1927 

36 

3<  (S3 

120 

rst, 

1 '. l! ) 

134 

70 

2154 

2 1 4 

16 

3104 

»5 

195 

677 

<  4 

50 

2744 

125 

130 

'M;>3 

102 

836 

1 1.",' ) 

207 
75 

20 

1782 

198 

i>2.)3 

292 

379 

1075 

69 

203 

152 

329 

901 
Ml 

44 

3( ),  j  ^ 

58 

157 

4132 

292 

303 

<uu 

12 

159 

921 

117 

27 

2070 

393 

312 

38  48 

338 

87 

2858 

210 

361 

2217 

103 

296 

,,.,.,.) 

147 

806 

2011 

115 

76 

2703 

138 

129 

854 

108 

419 

57  7  8 

719 

353 

2763 

203 

30 

848 

277 

28 

3073 

384 

331 

1004 

202 

31 

930,5 

520 

191 

1572 

161 

106 

2740 

163 

CI 

3960 

421 

184 

3150 

300 

87 

4303 

561 

95 

5051 

337 

288 

5080 

280 

354 

2709 

262 

532 

1834 

92 

18 

2211 

190 

19 

799 

43 

148 

3237 

304 

243 

2311 

262 

31 

6487 

709 

63 

1748 

133 

115 

1975 

135 

107 

1611 

103 

3707 

344 

171 

4006 

20,5 

195 

1670 

65 

264 

2244 

283 

33 

8053 

284 

321 

1080 

150 

193 

1896 

129 

23 
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Population.                   McKinley.  Brvan.Lever'gBcnt'rPalmerMateh'tBryan.  Wulff. 

Clarcett.  Randolph.  Harri-o! 

.  Clev'd.  Bid  well.  Weaver 

31000  Pike  

3111 

5315 

97 

21 

18 

3 

14. 

2618 

2931 

922. . 

2751 

3494 

225 

1043 

14016  Pope  

1852 

1069 

8 

8 

5. 

1478 

448 

345! '. 

1629 

816 

16 

324 

11855  Pulaski  

2081 

1152 

4 

2 

12 

2 

.  1533 

556 

42.. 

1662 

897 

30 

40 

4730  Putnam 

T06 

478 

18 

1 

12 

1*. 

.  609 

4U 

29.. 

561 

514 

55 

14 

25049  Randolph  .. 

3024 

3074 

80 

12 

27 

4 

.  659 

2414 

195. . 

2425 

2702 

221 

180 

15019  Richland  ... 

1693 
7323 

2062 

20 

17 

7 

1 

 ' 

.  558 

1431 

303. . 

1500 

1542 

121 

297 

41917  Rock  Island 

4658 

63 

12 

86 

14 

34*. 

.  5248 

2423 

501.. 

5052 

4034 

340 

219 

19342  Saline  

2t*)5 

2292 

22 

1 

5 

4 

4. 

.  2220 

1452 

344.. 

2171 

1828 

59 

293 

61195  Sangamon.. 

8998 

8566 

243 

11 

98 

2 

16. 

.  7699 

6881 

205.. 

6009 

7665 

779 

181 

16C13  Schuyler  

1848 

2325 

63 

3 

11 

2 

9. 

.  1795 

1825 

156. . 

1563 

1880 

142 

209 

10304  Scott  

1261 

1598 

19 

1 

11 



.  1106 

1229 

142.. 

1006 

1282 

30 

214 

31191  Shelby 

3071 

4698 

117 

12 

16 



ll! 

.  2407 

2815 

553. . 

2804 

8.528 

397 

876 

9982  Stark  

1636 

1020 

39 

1 

17 

2 

30. 

.  1223 

49S 

274. . 

1240 

824 

133 

246 

66571  St.  Clair 

8960 

8333 

111 

7 

105 

55 

12. 

.  6743 

5786 

840.. 

6276 

7207 

195 

356 

31338  Stephenson. 

472S 

3773 

168 

2 

49 

6 

3. 

.  3726 

3317 

83.. 

857 1 

8717 

282 

70 

29556  Tazewell 

3703 

37.'56 

86 

4 

64 

1 

.  8180 

3217 
2150 

188.. 

3030 

8652 

147 

115 

21549  Union  

1842 

29S9 

•  35 

2 

11 

4 

9." 

.  1605 

53.. 

1427 

2663 

65 

47 

49905Vermilion... 

8767 

5737 

192 

20 

91 

6 

12. 

6031 

2843 

564.. 

(5892 

5001 

865 

174 

11866  Wabash 

1321 

1736 

57 

6 

2 

4 

3. 

.  1234 

1242 

182.. 

1112 

1428 

149 

44 

21281  Warren 

8394 

2002 

101 

10 

34 

1 

2. 

.  2979 

1947 

111.. 

2725 

2294 

304 

53 

19262  Washington 

2351 

1979 

34 

4 

43 

.  2069 

Ki44 

398-. . 

1956 

186S 

162 

145 

23806  Wavne  

2906 

3094 

24 

40 

6 

1 

s! 

.  2080 

2107 

455. . 

2350 

2372 

90 

559 

25005  White  

2771 

3409 
2777 

33 

2 

8 

12. 

.  2490 

2823 

158.. 

2215 

2954 

101 

213 

30854  Whiteside  .. 

5577 

88 

63 

1 

11. 

.  4009 
7059 

1613 

144.. 

3819 

2779 

379 

95 

62007  Will  

9249 

6857 

56 

9 

48 

30. 

4181 

792.. 

6720 

6434 

307 

113 

22226  Williamson. 

3027 

2573 

9 

2 

17 

.  2493 

1810 

126.. 

2604 

2118 

60 

196 

39938  Winnebago. 

8242 

2438 

219 

7 

51 

9 

9] 

.  5831 

1329 

483. . 

5854 

2634 

684 

194 

21429  Woodford. 

2447 

2447 

87 

1 

2(5 

4 

6. 

1843 

2113 

167.. 

1738 

2601 

226 

63 

Total.  .©.17180  461523  9798 

;9J  0390  1147  1U90.. 455886 

322459 

59793.. 899288  426281  25870 

22207 

Plurality.. 141517 

..183427 

26998 

Per  cent. . 

55.66 

42.58 

.90 

.07 

.59 

.io 

.10. 

53.05 

37.52 

6.95.. 

45.69 

48.79 

2.96 

2.54 

Total  vote  1090869  ..  859275  .. 

In  1894  Puterbaugh,  Pro.,  received  39487  votes  and  Mann,  Ind.,  1650  votes. 
*Middle  of  the  Road-People's. 
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VOTE  FOR  STATE  OFFICERS,  1896. 

Governor— John  R.  Tanner,  Rep  587,637 

John  P.  Altgeld.  Dem  474.256 

George  W.  Cere.  Pro   14,559 

Charles  A.  Baustin.  Soc.-Lab   985 

Isaac  W.  Higgs,  Nat   723 

William  S.  Forman,  Gold  Dem   8,101 

Lieut. -Governor— W.  A.  Northcott,  R. 601, 829 
.Monroe  O.  Crawford.  Dem.,  1*00. .  .464,475 

Henry  B.  Kepley,  Pro   11,390 

Charles  R.  Davis,  Soc.  Lab   1,084 

Robert  C.  Allen,  Nat   15 

C.  A.  Babcock.  Ind.  Gold  Dem   7,158 

Henry  D.  Lloyd,  M.  of  R   1,003 

John  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Ind   739 

Sec'y  of  State— James  A.  Rose.  Rep. .  .601.357 

Finis  E.  Downing,  Dem.,  Peo  461,746 

Alonzo  E.  Wilson,  Pro   11,173 

Lloyd  G.  Spencer,  Nat   800 

Charles  S.  Wiley,  Ind.  Gold  Dt-in..  6,892 

John  Raymond  Pepin,  Soe.  Lab   1,159 

L.  A.  Quelmalz,  M.  of  It   937 

Auditor  of  Public  Accounts — 

James  S.  McCullongh,  Rep  601.574 

Andrew  L.  Maxwell.  Dem.,  Peo. .  .463,561 

Arthur  S.  Bassett,  Pro   11,095 

794 
6.S98 
1,172 
948 
589,714 


John  A.  Hoopes,  Nat. 
F.  E.  W.  Brink,  Ind. 


Gold  Dem. 

Frederick  Heintz,  Soc.  Lab  

Grant  Dunbar,  M.  of  R  

Treasurer — Henry  L.  Hertz,  Rep  ... 

Edward  C.  Pace,  Dem.,  Peo  473,050 

Eusenio  K.  Haves.  Pro   11,859 

John  A.  L.  Scott,  Nat   958 

Edward  Ridgely,  Ind.  Gold  Dem...  8,413 

Frederick  Hintze,  Soc.  Lab   1,160 

Joseph  Schwerzgen,  M.  of  R  

Att'y-General— E.  C.  Akin,  Rep  598,956 

George  A.  Trude,  Dem.,  Peo  466,306 

Robert  H.  Patton,  Pro   11,115 

George  A.  Gordon,  Nat   830 

Dan'el  V.  Samuels,  Ind.  Gold  Dem.  6,912 

Paul  Ehman,  Soc.  Labor   1,163 

Edwin  I.  Burdeck,  M.  of  R   922 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court— 

(Southern  Grand  Division.) 

Robert  E.  Mabny,  Rep...   86,093 

Jacob  O.  Chance,  Dem   87,463 


(Central  Grand  Division.) 

Albert  I>.  Cadwallader,  Rep  133,450 

Ethan  A.  Snively,  Dem  131,164 

(Northern  Grand  Division.) 

Christopher  Mamer,  Rep  381,556 

Robert  B.  Nutshell,  Dem..  241,552 

Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois — 

Mary  Turner  Carriel,  Rep  615,704 

Thomas  J.  Smyth,  Rep  614,900 

Francis  M.  McKay,  Rep  614,797 

Richard  P.  Morgan,  Dem  467,663 

Julia  Holmes  Smith,  Dem  467,665 

Nelson  W.  Graham,  Dem  467,100 

Simon  II .  Busey,  Gold  Dem   6,966 

Charles  F.  Bobcock,  Gold  Dem....  6,920 

August  Niehaus,  Gold  Dem   6,901 

Lucv  P.  Gaston,  Pro   14,506 

Carrie  L.  Grout.  Pro   14,533 

Ella  M.  Orr,  Pro   14,189 

Belle  Sayles.  Soc.  Lab   1,328 

Emma  Timblin,  Soc.  Lab   1,324 

Fanny  Cavanaugh,  Soc.  Lab   1,572 

Mary  E.  Metzgar,  Nat   1,465 

Martha  J.  Adams   1,181 

Martha  C.  Collins   1,202 

Clerks  of  Appellate  Court— 

1.  Thomas  N.  Jamieson,  Rep  218,853 

Thonms  G.  McElligott,  Dem  153,272 

Charles  L.  Saylor   2,468 

Emanuel  Danziger   3,338 

2.  William  D.  Stewart,  Rep   90,459 

Christopher  C.  Duffy,  Dem  184,443 

3.  William  C.  Hippard,  Rep  133,346 

George  W.  Jones,  Dem  131,318 

4.  Morris  Emerson,  Rep   86,090 

Frank  W.  Havill,  Dem   87,506 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court— 

(Southern  Grand  Division.) 

Robert  E.  Mabny,  Rep  

Jacob  O.  Chance,  Dem  

(Central  Grand  Division.) 

Albert  D.  Cadwallader,  Rep  133,450 

Ethan  A.  Snively,  Dem  131,164 

(Northern  Grand  Division.) 

Christopher  Mamer,  Rep  381,556 

Robert  B.  Nutshell,  Dem  241,552 


86,093 
87,403 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT. 

For   163,057 

Against    66,519 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  towns  of  Rich,  Bloom,  Orland,  Bre- 
men, Thornton,  Calumet  and  Worth,  in  Cook 
county,  and  the  4th  ward  east  of.  Wentworth 
avenue,  the  3d  ward,  the  31st  ward,  the  32d 
wardj  the  33d  ward  and  the  34th  ward  of 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

James  R.  Mann,  Rep   51,582 

James  H.  Teller.  Dem   23,123 

Thomas  R.  Strobridge,  Pro   595 

Benjamin  Wertheimer,  Peo   957 

2.  The  towns  of  Lemont,  Palos,  Lyons,  Pro- 
viso, Riverside,  Cicero,  Ley  den,  Norwood 
Park,  Maine,  Elk  Grove,  Schaumberg  and 
Hanover,  in  Cook  countv,  and  the  loth,  28th, 
29th  and  30th  wards  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

William  Lorimer.  Rep   35,045 

John  Z.  White.  Dem   28,309 

James  Cragmile,  Pro   594 

William  P.  Crenshaw   561 

3.  The  1st,  2d.  5th,  6th,  7th  wards  and  that 
part  of  the  4th  ward  west  of  Wentworth  ave- 
nue, all  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Hugh  R.  Belknap,  Rep   22,075 

Clarence  S.  Harrow,  Dem   21,485 

Solomon  D.  Ebersoll,  Pro   182 

John  Krebs,  Gold  Dem   255 

4.  The  8th,  9th,  12th  and  19th  wards  of  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

Daniel  W.  Mills,  Rep   22,364 

James  McAndrews,  Dem   20,454 

Archibald  Sprott,  Pro   236 

James  E.  Gillis,  Gold  Dem   419 

J.  Augustus  Weaver   129 

Charles  W.  Woodman,  Ind   375 

5.  The  11th,  13th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  wards 
of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

George  E.  White,  Rep   23.053 

Edward  T.  Noonan,  Dem   19,975 

Thomas  L.  Haines,  Pro   257 

Thomas  E.  Courtney,  Gold  Dem...  233 
John  A.  McDonnell,  Ind   1,813 

6.  The  20th,  21st,  22d,  23d  and  24th  wards, 
also  that  part  of  the  25th  ward  south  of  Di- 
versey  street  and  west  of  Halsted  street, 
and  that  part  of  the  26th  ward  south  of  Bel- 
mont avenue,  all  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS,  1897. 

Henry  Sherman  Boutell,  Rep  10,2U 

Vincent  H.  Perkins,  Dem   9,849 

Gyorge  A.  Landgren,  Peo   232 

C.  A.  David,  Pro   94 

(Special  election  in  1897.) 

7.  The  14th,  15th  and  27th  wards,  that  part 
of  the  25th  ward  north  of  Diversey  street 
and  east  of  Halsted  street,  that  part  of  the 
26th  ward  north  of  Belmont  avenue,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago;  also  the  towns  of  Evanston, 
Niles,  New  Trier,  Northfield,  Wheeling,  Pal- 
atine and  Barrington,  in  Cook  county,  and 
the  county  of  Lake. 

George  Edmund  Foss,  Rep   41,510 

Olaf  E.  Ray,  Dem.  and  Peo   21,213 

James  C.  Ambrose,  Pro   478 

Michael  W.  Robinson,  Gold  Dem..  541 
L.  P.  Quinn,  Middle  of  the  Road..  40 
Scattering    3 

8.  Counties  of  McHenry,  DeKalb,  Kane, 
DuPage,  Kendall  and  Grundy. 

Albert  J.  Hopkins,  Rep   32,073 

Simeon  N.  Hoover,  Dem   12,861 

Augustus  R.  Dodd,  Pro   818 

9.  Counties  of  Boone,  Winnebago,  Stephen- 
son, Jo  Daviess,  Carroll,  Ogle  and  Lee. 

Robert  R.  Hitt,  Rep   32,949 

Charles  O.  Knudson,  Dem.,  Peo...  15,241 
James  Lamont,  Pro   8fifi 


10.  Counties  of  Whiteside,  Rock  Island, 

Mercer,  Henry,  Knox  and  Stark, 

Georgo  w.  Prince,  Rep   31,459 

William  R.  Moore,  Dem   15,741 

William  Goldsworthy,  Pro   536 

William  C.  Holden,  Peo   1,401 

11.  Counties  of  Bureau,  LaSalle,  Living- 
ston and  Woodford. 

Walter  Reeves,  Rep   24,765 

Charles  M.  Golden,  Dem   18,51* 

John  W.  Hosier,  Pro..   511 

12.  Counties  of  Will,  Kankakee,  Iroquois 
and  Vermilion. 

Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Rep   28,506 

George  C.  Vance,  Dem.  and  Peo...  18,613 
J.  J.  Hales,  .Pro   478 

13.  Counties  of  Ford,  McLean,  DeWitt, 
Piatt,  Champaign  and  Douglas. 

Vespasian  Warner,  Rep   27,334 

Prank  M.  Palmer,  Dem.  and  Peo..  18,811 
Thomas  J.  Scott,  Pro   833 

14.  Counties  of  Putnam,  Marshall,  Peoria, 
Fulton,  Tazewell  and  Mason. 

Joseph  V.  Gruff,  Rep   25,144 

Nicholas  E.  Worth ington,  Dem....  23,413 

Dan  R.  Sheen,  Pro   471 

Theodore  Holly,  Peo   392 

15.  Counties  of  Henderson,  Warren,  Han- 
cock, McDonough,  Adams,  Brown  and  Schuy- 
ler. 

Benjamin  F.  Marsh,  Rep   24,605 

William  II.  Neece.  Dem   24,296 

E.  Lawrence  Grosh,  Pro   618 

16.  Counties  of  Cass.  Morgan,  Scott,  Pike, 
Green,  Macoupin,  Calhoun  and  Jersey. 

John  I.  Rinaker,  Rep   20,472 

William  H.  Ilinrichsen,  Dem   26,615 

M.  M.  Cooper,  Pro   463 

17.  Counties  of  Menard,  Logan,  Sangamon, 
Macon  and  Christian. 

James  A.  Connolly,  Rep   23,813 

Benjamin  F.  Caldwell,  Dem   23,714 

Edmund  Miller,  Pro   484 

Edward  G.  Kiug,  Gold  Dem   217 

18.  Counties  of  Madison,  Montgomery, 
Bond,  Fayette,  Shelby  and  Moultrie. 

William  F.  L.  Hadley,  Rep   20,599 

Thomas  M.  Jett,  Dem   22,358 

Frank  H.  Ashcraft,  Pro   471 

19.  Counties  of  Coles,  Edgar,  Clark,  Cum- 
berland, Effingham,  Jasper,  Crawford,  Rich- 
land and  Lawrence. 

Benson  Wood,  Rep   22,793 

Andrew  J.  Hunter,  Dem   23,960 

Caius  C.  Griffith,  Pro   324 

John  J.  Sewell,  Peo   810 

20.  Counties  of  Clay,  Jefferson.  Wayne, 
Hamilton,  Edwards,  Wabash,  Franklin, 
White,  Gallatin  and  Hardin. 

Orlando  Burrell,  Rep   19,508 

James  R.  Campbell,  Dem   22,359 

Thomas  Riley,  Pro   54 

21.  Counties  of  Marion,  Clinton,  Washing- 
ton, St.  Clair,  Monroe,  Randolph  and  Perry. 

Everett  J.  Murphy,  Rep   23,179 

Jehu  Baker,  Dem.  and  Peo   23,581 

22.  Counties  of  Jackson,  Union,  Alexander, 
Pulaski,  Johnson,  Williamson,  Saline,  Pope 
and  Massac. 

George  W.  Smith,  Rep   22,066 

John  J.  Hall,  Dem.  and  Peo   17,811 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Sen.  IIo.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ...39      87     126..    33      92  125 
Democrats    ....11      64      75..    18      61  79 
People's    l       2       3..   —     —  — 
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INDIANA  (Population  2,192,404). 

Counties.  > — ■ — President  1896 — — ,  /—Sec.  of  State,  1894-^  , — President  1892 — > 

C«2)        Rep.  Dem.*  G.D.Pro.Nat.S.L.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo. 

Population.                      McKiuleyBrvanPalmerLevei'gBentleyMatch't.Owen.  Mvers.Taylor.Robinsoa.Harrison.Cleveland.Bidwell.  Weaver 

3)181  Adams  .1613  3340  26  31  16  -..  1478  2680  65  96..  1247  2906  100  214 

6B689  Allen   8467  9909  149  57  13  37..  68°3  8284  125  672..  5486  10010  176  449 

23861  Barthol'm'w  3264  3198  28  13  19  2..  3036  3111  92  54..  2797  3217  129  45 

11903  Benton   1998  1552  12  24  7  1  .  1825  1319  83  62..  1617  1391  108  66 

10461  Blackford...  2154  2272  8  23  44  — ..  1537  1401  72  311..  1203  1340  68  324 

26572  Boone   3440  3800  19  27  8  — ..  3351  3029  85  374..  3136  3104  91  367 

10308  Brown   726  1480  1  15  3  — ..  685  1158  35  110..  656  1378  40  93 

20021  Carroll   2546  2764  6  36  15  1.  2420  2252  152  257..  2230  2361  191  237 

31152  Cass   4392  4851  26  54  45  1..  3881  3515  210  713..  3501  4006  294  45' 

30259  Clark   3897  3785  36  22  12  6..  3193  3625  66  41..  3280  4013  74  4S 

30536  Clav   3823  4482  11  37  31  9..  3420  3197  145  764..  3105  3558  133  460 

27370  Clinton   3007  3747  13  33  55  — ..  3556  2940  261  307..  3222  3006  232  391 

13941  Crawford....  1490  1655  1  4  2  — ..  1408  1368  9  155.,  1276  1529  18  200 

26227  Daviess   3120  3785  4  19  4  2..  2776  2194  53  1218..  2610  2498  55  908 

23364  Dearborn...  2714  3313  6  26  5  ;  .  2544  2966  57  66..  2274  3397  78  52 

19.77  Decatur   2848  2520  6  17  23  5..  2769  2077  108  163..  2519  2353  142  34 

24307  DeKalb   3137  3678  25  33  14  -..  2676  2397  149  952..  2499  2801  198  746 

30131  Delaware....  7340  4253  20  58  94  19  .  5781  2552  221  306..  4908  2862  202  335 

20253  Dubois   1215  3005  14  3  6  — .  1149  2610  21  125..  1081  2847  50  160 

39201  Elkhart   6150  4986  28  152  42  13..  5187  3811  296  504..  3873  3530  330  192 

12630  Fayette   2145  1609  7  11  11  —  .  2005  1376  53  47..  18(3  1495  66  43 

29458  Floyd   3874  3544  36  21  4  8..  3294  3384  45  86  .  2958  4219  74  95 

19558  Fountain....  2809  2997  15  22  10  -..  2583  2227  88  426..  2379  2331  72  323 

18366  Franklin  ... .  1760  2844  4  12  1  2.  1702  2713  30  19..  1610  2859  53  17 

16746  Fulton   2349  2391  14  10  12  -..  2221  2168  94  68..  2053  2247  115  42 

249 .'0  Gibson.......  3471  3622  11  42  29  —  .  2953  2280  ISO  81*4..  2738  2460  243,598 

31493  Grant   7723  5072  21  128  143  13  6109  3554  493  406..  4916  3590  515  394 

24379  Greene   3434  3334  16  21  15  — .  3113  2398  61  693..  2809  2488  67  481 

26123  Hamilton....  4643  2947  10  47  113  1  3992  2217  392  lit)..  3627  2492  411  122 

17829  Hancock.  .  .  2286  2886  15  23  13  —  .  2089  2349  75  195..  1932  2329  71  198 

2078'I  Harrison....  2486  2813  12  25  13  — .  2421  2865  69  162..  2114  2464  71  183 

21493  Henaricks..  3109  2865  13  33  46  1  .  3241  1857  200  126..  3020  2028  219  92 

23879  Henry   4001  2980  7  48  54  —  .  3636  1625  202  547..  3336  1871  242  614 

261S0  Howard   4105  3188  12  86  60  2  .  36(59  1595  329  976..  3576  2331  307  785 

27644  Huntington.  4117  3750  33  54  68  2  3737  3246  253  143..  3384  3460  275  134 

24139  Jackson   2670  3574  23  19  5  2  .  2127  3015  31  152  .  2233  3363  19  76 

11185  Jasper  ,  2082  1608  8  27  14  2  .  1558  753  61  541  .  1364  937  66  362 

23478  Jay   3473  8680  8  "  62  64  -  .  3002  2234  230  753..  2414  2359  253  752  * 

24507  Jefferson....  8086  2645  34  24  6  — .  3236  2380  58  148..  3135  2549  59  123 

14608  Jennings....  2040  1850  4  13  11  -. .  2182  2395  146  385  .  1785  1381  36  396 

19561  Johnson   2288  3083  10  29  47  1.  .  —  —  —  -..  2093  2606  157  243 

28044  Knox   3480  4349  30  44  27  —  .  2929  3039  181  592..  2658  3417  242  523 

28C>45  Kosciusko...  4342  3372  12  43  39  —  .  4094  2767  180  90  .  3823  3064  228  66 

15615  Lagrange....  2442  1665  3  22  9  —  .  2225  1127  72  145  .  2033  1438  121  132 

23*80  Lake   4883  3418  40  46  11  5..  3844  2586  104  273  .  2958  3010  147  45 

34445  Laporte   4091  4511  87  25  11  4  .  4197  4136  107  199..  3548  4703  104  102 

19192  Lawrence...  3103  2421  13  30  4  — ..  2875  1757  48  171..  2529  2134  34  156 

36437  Madison   8888  7590  24  85  50  6  .  6500  5596  230  714..  5387  5733  286  329 

141156  Marion   27851  20034  527  165  60  108. .  21047  18257  512  1424. .  19551  20426  581  368 

23818  Marshall....  2988  8543  22  40  18  3.„  2789  2736  102  169..  2558  3113  123  99 

18973  Martin   1384  1719  2  9  4  1..  1334  1352  22  242..  1283  1391  45  194 

25823  Miami   3390  3602  71  37  36  1..  3166  3203  167  206..  2974  3433  189  118 

17673  Monroe   2486  2422  16  27  25  — . .  2309  1797  85  320..  2017  1917  95  247 

28025  Montgomery  4353  4183  24  24  17  2..  4096  3637  132  136..  3837  3841  106  84 

18643  Morgan   2083  2414  9  20  16  — . .  2523  1857  73  207..  2877  2014  71  173 

8803  Newton   1545  1204  5  6  16  2..  1289  771  61  142..  1191  879  74  125 

23359  Noble   3372  3071  10  27  32  — ..  3081  2645  100  106..  2823  2879  190  103 

4955  Ohio   705  631  —  —  1  —  .  711  563  9  13..  662  606  4  8 

14678  Orange   2044  1797  14  10  5  1..  1973  1404  29  143,.  1653  1628  30  212 

15040  Owen   1751  2070  13  13  6  — ..  1660  1724  43  213..  1569  1738  52  247 

20296  Parke   2847  2777  11  40  46  3..  2574  1763  248  524..  2503  2013  278  266 

18240  Perry   2189  2109  15  16  3  1..  2029  1968  36  66..  1890  2074  34  86 

18544  Pike   2882  2557  7  16  5  1  .  2200  1957  46  259..  2038  1957  64  234 

18052  Porter.   2853  2026  10  16  9  — ..  2485  1818  105  94..  2187  1937  145  129 

21529  Posey   2526  3103  14  30  2  2..  2219  2423  62  432..  2077  2660  78  379 

11233  Pulaski   1345  1964  15  21  17  3..  1099  1251  61  344..  986  1352  96  245 

22385  Putnam   2622  3218  18  32  18  1.  2472  2632  131  201..  2289  2754  169  193 

28085  Randolph...  4674  2677  10  37  47  1..  4404  1623  209  382..  4058  1994  264  406 

19350  Ripley   2690  2714  5  10  4  -.  2499  2182  36  288..  2250  2442  54  235 

19034  Rush   2891  2602  2  32  46  —  .  2788  2156  151  91..  2596  2210  151  79 

7833  Scott   837  1237  1  10  4  —  .  816  1075  36  33. .  727  1043  37  42 

25454  Shelby   3219  3828  19  54  94  —  .  2981  34i3  239  88..  2664  3490  292  107 

22060  Spencer   3047  2745  13  10  6  1..  2735  2420  21  159..  2478  2496  24  169 

7839  Starke   1289  1214  8  8  7  8.,  1071  1052  29  29..  850  1003  29  35 

42457  St.  Joseph...  7188  6247  49  61  25  L.  6157  5071  148  409..  5220  6077  215  107 

14478  Steuben   2655  1674  8  50  25  1. .  2360  1089  133  208  .  2100  1264  208  196 

21877  Sullivan   2317  4010  7  47  26  2..  1943  2897  112  466  .  1784  3159  128  391 

12514  Switzerland.  1637  1742  7  3  2  — ..  1594  1608  27  38..  1497  1589  19  52 

35078  Tippecanoe .  6239  4649  35  63  13  — ..  5343  3662  184  132..  4856  4386  208  53 

18157  Tipton   2263  2816  4  18  31  3..  2047  2086  114  559..  1788  2008  126  570 

7006  Union   1118  915  2  15  18  — ..  1051  786  42  12..  981  889  63  11 

59809  Vanderburg.  8068  7132  35  28  3  31..  6267  5187  64  1315..  6175  6166  101  285 
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Population.  M 

cKinleyllryuiiPaliacrl/eN 

cr'eBentlevMatch't.Owen. 

Mycrs.Taylor.  Robinson.  Harrison.C 

13154  Vermillion.. 

2141 

L81 I 

3 

15 

21 

— . . 

1892 

L141 

98 

395. . 

1723 

60196  Vi«o  

8030 

7568 

31 

45 

10 

8.. 

6745 

5805 

09 

965.. 

6169 

27120  Wabash  

4319 

2891 

18 

53 

33 

1.. 

3909 

2140 

192 

381.. 

8687 

10955  Warren  

2045 

1100 

13 

L3 

11) 

1.. 

1827 

878 

34 

73.. 

1819 

24>>2 

2901 

17 

13 

8 

1.. 

2226 

2175 

37 

506.. 

2018 

18019  Washington 

2214 

2613 

21 

13 

3 

1977 

2091 

35 

224. . 

1833 

6841 

4047 

33 

64 

55 

~2.\ 

5842 

2013 

297 

308.. 

6714 

21514  Wells  

2212 

8728 

5 

48 

43 

2.. 

1944 

2572 

177 

329.. 

1668 

15671  White  

23*3 

3537 

24 

37 

28 

2180 

1871 

14(5 

228. . 

1807 

17768  Whitley  

2212 

2491 

7 

20 

22 

2124 

2060 

121 

51.. 

1058 

Total  323754  305753  2145  3056  2268  329.  .283405  238732 

Plurality....  18181  .  44673 

Percent         50.81  47.64    .33   .47   .35  .05. .  50.37  42.42 


>Und.Bidwell.  Weaver 
1437      81  194 
96  " 
250 
43 

6Q 

26 
335 
210 
173 
173 


0500 

2413 
979 

2  lot; 

2.>22 
3726 
2725 
1896 
2284 


574 
32!) 
51 
477 
257 
203 
318 
227 


Total  vote..  637305 
♦Fusion  on  electors.  Democrats.  10;  populists,  5. 


562682 


11157  20388..  255615  202^  !0  IOOjO  22208 
7125 

1.95  5.22..   46.17  47.46     .23  .40 


553613 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

James  A.  Mount,  Rep  321,032 

Benjamin  F.  Shively,  Dem  294,855 

Leonard  M.  Christ,  Pro   2,996 

Thomas  Wadsworth,  Peo   8,525 

.lames  G.  Kingsbury,  Nat   2,500 

Philip  H.  Moore,  Soc   283 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieutenant-Governor— W    S.  Haggard,  Rep. 
Secretary  of  State — WiM am  D.  Owen,  Rep. 
Auditor— Americas  C.  Dally,  Rep. 
Treasurer— Frederick  J.    .c-holz,  Rep. 
Atty.-Gen. — William  A.  ^etcham,  Rep. 
Reporter   of    Supreme    Court— Charles  F. 

Remy,  Kep. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— David 

M.  Geeting,  Rep. 
Statistician— S.  J.  Thompson,  Rep. 
Judges  of  Appellate  Court — Woodlin  D.  Rob- 
inson,   William   J.    Henley,   James  B. 
Black,  D.  W.  Comstock,  U.  Z.  Wiley, 
all  Rep. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Gibson,  Pike,  Posey, 
Speucer.  Vanderburg  and  Warrick. 

James  A.  Hemeuway,  Rep   21.907 

Thomas  Duncan,  Dem   20,856 

Josephus  Lee,  Peo   1,313 

2.  The  counties  of  Daviess,  Greene,  Knox, 
Lawrence  Martin,  Monroe,  Owen  and  Sullivan. 

Alex  M.  Hardy,  Rep   20,759 

Robert  W.  Miers,  Dem   21,757 

Newell  H.  Matsinger,  Peo   2,625 

3.  The  counties  of  Clark,  Crawford.  Du- 
bois, Floyd,  Harrison,  Perry,  Orange,  Scott 
and  Washington. 

Robert  J.  Tracewell,  Rep   19,984 

William  T.  Zenor,  Dem   22,418 

George  R.  Winchell,  Peo   Ill 

4.  The  counties  of  Bartholomew,  Brown, 
Dearborn,  Decatur,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Jen- 
nings, Ohio,  Ripley  and  Switzerland. 

Marcus  R.  Sulzer,  Rep   22.769 

William  S.  Holman,  Dem   23,594 

Nicholas  Smith,  Pro   108 

IOWA  (Population  1,911, 
Counties.    ^Gov.  1897.  (Unomcial)-v  


5.  The  counties  of  Clay,  Hendricks,  Mor- 
gan, Parke,  Putnam,  Vermillion  and  Vigo. 

G.  W.  Faris,  Rep   25,290 

John  C.  Ridpath,  Dem.  and  Peo...  24,925 

6.  The  counties  of  Fayette,  Franklin 
Hancock,  Henry,  Rush,  Shelby,  Union  and 
Wayne. 

Henry  U.  Johnson,  Rep   24,083 

C.  A.  Robinson,  Dem.  and  Peo  21,867 

7.  The  counties  of  Johnson  and  Marion. 

Jesse  Overs' reet.  Rep   29,075 

Charles  M.  Cooper,  Dem.  and  Peo.  24,187 

8.  The  counties  of  Adams,  Blackford,  Del- 
aware, Jay,  Madison,  Randolph  and  Wells. 

Charles  L.  Henry,  Rep   30,045 

John  R.  Burt,  Dem   27,413 

9.  The  counties  of  Boone,  Carroll,  Clinton, 
Fountain.  Hamilton,  Montgomery  and  Tipton. 

Charles  B.  Landis,  Rep   23,616 

Joseph  B.  Cheadle,  Sil.-Rep.,  Peo. 

and  Dem   23,367 

10.  The  counties  of  Benton,  Jasper,  Lake, 
Laporte,  Newton,  Porter,  Tippecanoe,  War- 
ren and  White. 

Edward  Crumpacker,  Rep   28,258 

Martin  Krueger,  Dem.  and  Peo....  23,120 

11.  The  counties  of  Cass,  Grant,  Howard, 
Huntington,  Miami  and  Wabash. 

George  W.  Steele,  Rep   27,853 

J.  H.  Larimer,  Dem.  and  Peo   23,584 

Harvey  Ratliff,  Pro   649 

12.  The  counties  of  Allen,  De  Kalb,  La- 
grange, Noble.  Steuben  and  Whitley. 

Jacob  D.  Leighty,  Rep   22,187 

James  M.  Robinson,  Dem.  and  Peo.  22,752 

13.  The  counties  of  Elkhart,  Fulton,  Kos- 
ciusko, Marshall,  Pulaski,  St.  Joseph  and 
Starke. 

Lemuel  W.  Rovse,  Rep   25,514 

Charles  Kellison,  Dem.  and  Peo...  23,298 
LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ...33      52      85..    32      81  113 
Democrats   ....14      39      53..    18      19  36 


People's 


18 

11..  — 


-GOVERXOR,  1895 — » 


(99) 

Rep. 

Fus.Peo.  N.D.  Pro. 

Rep.  D 

em.G.D.  Pro.  Nat. 

S.L. 

Rep.  Dem.  Peo.  Pro. 

Shaw. 

White. 

Llov,u:ie-.'ftt].e!;MvnicKinli  y.BrvmPa 

56      9    93..   2127  1946 

ver'?T3entleyMatchett. Drake. 

Babb. 

Crane.  Bacon. 

1504 

1406 

28 

9 

1.. 

1022 

763 

436 

71 

1504 

1406 

56 

10 

92.. 

1736 

1701 

22 

25 

1 

3.. 

1464 

853 

403 

92 

Allamakee  ... 

-  2174 

1708 

24 

54 

12. 

2471 

1S07 

95 

13 

4.. 

2122 

1751 

164 

31 

2789 

2300 

115 

7 

22. 

3046 

2940 

19 

12 

~2 

8.. 

2609 

1705 

681 

67 

Audubon  

1432 

1321 

io 

9 

12. 

1705 

1417 

16 

11 

1380 

1114 

115 

16 

Benton  

2696 

2557 

19 

76. 

3604 

2500 

63 

38 

~2 

l! 

2815 

25  59 

101 

173 

Black  Hawk... 

3090 

2015 

28 

65 

164. 

4043 

2  LOT 

158 

5i  i 

5 

i.. 

8052 

1909 

93 

152 

2518 

40 

20 

215. 

2801 

26 

56 

5 

i.  . 

2508 

1278 

457 

214 

1751 

1004 

8 

27 

46. 

2H6 

1704 

73 

20 

1 

3.. 

1630 

1759 

64 

70 

2198 

2071 

23 

13 

69. 

2865 

2  .'33 

50 

31 

1 

1.. 

2533 

18)4 

177 

106 

Buena  Vista.. 

1605 

973 

59 

4 

68. 

2363 

1178 

22 

26 

2.. 

1575 

5?9 

76 

2121 

1200 

11 

19 

78. 

2070 

1373 

31 

36 

1 

1.. 

1912 

1059 

45 

76 

1749 

1118 

28 

21 

47. 

2698 

1280 

24 

10 

1714 

785 

212 

33 

1746 

2395 

26 

is 

13. 

21 166 

2417 

25 

13 

1 

2.'. 

1576 

2080 

12-« 

•1 

2480 

1805 

199 

47 

31. 

2050 

2210 

58 

13 

2 

2. . 

2229 

11  13 

iiia 

91 

Cedar  

2283 

2181 

20 

55 

98. 

2717 

2128 

78 

50 

10 

2*  * 

2232 

2316 

78 

131 

Cerro  Gordo.. 

1948 

1120 

9 

122 

78. 

3018 

1 108 

38 

59 

14 

l! 

1030 

(589 

74 

20S 

1785 

1280 

46 

16 

131.. 

2343 

1404 

25 

64 

3 

i.. 

1641 

1S00 

197 

142 
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385 


Chickasaw  

Shaw. 

1659 

White.  UoydCloggettLelandMcKiniey.BryanPalm'rLever'gBentleyMatchett.Drake. 

2115     20     7    23..  1967    2084    17    10    1       2..  1564 

Babb. 
1701 

Crane.  Bacon. 

85  26 

Clarxe  

15Gi 

1365 

30 

3 

33.. 

1646 

1517 

11 

19 

1 

— . . 

1419 

797 

262 

38 

Clay  

Clayton  

1400 

764 

40 

12 

67.. 

1880 

933 

14 

19 

2 

1.. 

1244 

393 

249 

53 

2499 

2692 

22 

27 

62.. 

3302 

2910 

81 

32 

3 

3.. 

2397 

2881 

87 

83 

3927 

4459 

64 

57 

31.. 

5584 

4690 

83 

10 

2 

68.. 

3559 

4502 

209 

45 

Crawford  

1778 

2507 

21 

9 

106.. 

2189 

2396 

28 

38 

2 

6.. 

1(553 

2019 

188 

74 

2410 

1840 

74 

14 

153.. 

3326 

2316 

36 

55 

11 

3.. 

2297 

864 

504 

251 

1507 

1919 

172 

8 

28.. 

1652 

2367 

8 

15 

— 

— . . 

1544 

1450 

485 

41 

2169 

1961 

150 

23 

16.. 

2268 

2362 

35 

9 

5 

1. . 

1904 

1165 

457 

41 

2128 

1383 

18 

14 

86.. 

2799 

1778 

23 

24 

— 

1.. 

2215 

1210 

132 

82 

Des  Moines — 

3265 

3460 

41 

158 

64.. 

4549 

3741 

241 

31 

1 

11.. 

2999 

3563 

142 

72 

875 

432 

16 

11 

71.. 

1131 

517 

17 

14 

— 

— . . 

811 

266 

109 

32 

3928 

5815 

29 

108 

40.. 

5203 

6570 

153 

18 

3 

11.. 

5502 

2815 

185 

58 

831 

398 

7 

6 

66.. 

1429 

559 

3 

47 

1 

1.. 

905 

305 

56 

69 

Fayette  

2804 

2411 

60 

19 

95.. 

3522 

2822 

38 

54 

1 

3.. 

2893 

1892 

311 

152 

1971 

1451 

19 

25 

115.. 

2749 

1461 

35 

30 

3 

7.. 

1796 

979 

204 

269 

1672 

700 

4 

12. 

21.. 

2439 

894 

17 

9 

1 

1.. 

1444 

518 

48 

26 

1756 

2306 

50 

13 

73.. 

1948 

2857 

19 

11 

8 

2.. 

1758 

1536 

402 

128 

2022 

1440 

48 

11 

60.. 

2606 

1629 

26 

IS 

4 

3.. 

1780 

650 

516 

70 

Grundy  

1492 

1297 

13 

6 

29.. 

1894 

1206 

21 

13 

3 

1.. 

1322 

979 

98 

50 

2071 

1855 

50 

3 

95.. 

2541 

2220 

19 

41 

3 

1.. 

2084 

797 

525 

154 

2316 

1167 

16 

12 

40.. 

3074 

1300 

46 

15 

1 

8.. 

1835 

681 

121 

177 

1394 

1062 

15 

6 

32.. 

1975 

1007 

12 

11 

1 

3.. 

1141 

529 

55 

40 

2620 

1338 

15 

21 

121.. 

3575 

1568 

38 

37 

4 

— . . 

2399 

801 

135 

157 

2469 

2712 

100 

33 

67. 

2839 

3214 

24 

27 

4 

— . . 

2416 

1679 

886 

202 

Henry  

2277 

1653 

37 

28 

151.. 

2774 

2092 

45 

52 

3 

3.. 

1920 

1670 

261 

121 

1495 

1396 

5 

7 

82.. 

1929 

1507 

21 

29 

6 

— . . 

1548 

1213 

50 

109 

1575 

704 

11 

10 

29.. 

2010 

783 

10 

17 

3 

1.. 

1308 

390 

91 

56 

1221 

1297 

V> 

16 

23.. 

1475 

1421 

15 

15 

1 

2.. 

1150 

1036 

242 

51 

1961 

2062 

31 

56 

45.. 

2391 

1956 

79 

15 

3 

2.. 

1781 

2100 

149 

52 

2252 

2675 

97 

38 

31.. 

2768 

3019 

60 

16 

— 

— . . 

2151 

2554 

602 

48' 

3116 

3240 

52 

46 

103.. 

3713 

3279 

40 

39 

2 

1.. 

2875 

1444 

824 

142' 

2057 

1420 

31 

16 

76.. 

2478 

1772 

36 

35 

6 

2.. 

1887 

1209 

233 

147 

2581 

2962 

52 

82 

38.. 

2910 

3170 

90 

8 

— 

6.. 

2274 

2942 

175 

6&: 

2585 

2160 

19 

24 

24.. 

3057 

3143 

54 

20 

S 

3.. 

2600 

2322 

28 

37 

Keokuk   

2746 

2457 

67 

174 

112.. 

8166 

2891 

118 

61 

2 

4.. 

2453 

2126 

534 

172 

2189 

1923 

17 

8 

32.. 

2930 

1861 

50 

16 

— 

2.. 

1815 

1125 

134 

32 

3531 

4622 

72 

67 

41.. 

4874 

5153 

120 

35 

3 

4.. 

3617 

4048 

338 

57 

Linn    

5408 

3889 

64 

63 

204.. 

7335 

6283 

95 

99 

IS 

6.. 

5047 

3128 

525 

410 

1677 

1007 

66 

13 

86.. 

2035 

1334 

37 

33 

5 

32.. 

1522 

647 

306 

W 

1484 

1297 

20 

28 

178.. 

1859 

1621 

28 

33 

5 

— . . 

1551 

945 

147 

Lyon  

1173 

1140 

25 

11 

87.. 

1568 

1464 

5 

16 

2 

— .. 

1126 

961 

219 

42 

2117 

1631 

346 

17 

69.. 

2313 

2224 

28 

28 

1 

1.. 

1937 

970 

780 

123 

3440 

3397 

101 

50 

207.. 

4256 

3974 

56 

90 

14 

8.. 

3274 

1794 

m 

366 

2354 

2807 

94 

19 

214.. 

2741 

3119 

33 

54 

4 

1.. 

2428 

2078 

547 

177 

3262 

2171 

39 

51 

196.. 

4541 

2626 

66 

102 

7 

— . . 

2994 

1578 

346 

286 

1883 

1750 

58 

9 

120.. 

2153 

1958 

18 

15 

2 

■ — . . 

1914 

1299 

271 

81 

1940 

805 

16 

14 

40.. 

2498 

1031 

31 

17 

1 

1.. 

1611 

544 

53 

59 

1356 

1583 

im 

19 

38.. 

1526 

2558 

13 

40 

3 

— . . 

1141 

554 

1311 

101 

1489 

1763 

87 

27 

166.. 

1836 

2086 

35 

53 

2 

6.. 

1367 

848 

805 

112 

Montgomery.. 

2283 

1323 

43 

14 

77.. 

2927 

1634 

12 

19 

2 

3.. 

2187 

805 

271 

90 

2807 

2556 

167 

41 

70.. 

3627 

2863 

72 

21 

2 

7.. 

2053 

2277 

529 

162 

1631 

1496 

21 

16 

30.. 

2421 

1562 

19 

25 

«— 

1.. 

1637 

935 

287 

87 

766 

791 

6 

5 

27.. 

1094 

767 

12 

15 

1 

774 

617 

18 

17 

2674 

1778 

65 

28 

229. . 

3213 

2390 

22 

53 

26 

— . . 

2222 

866 

270 

451 

1278 

1414 

33 

6 

44.. 

1595 

1547 

12 

35 

1.. 

1202 

885 

266 

34 

2035 

2026 

85 

35 

61.. 

2623 

2392 

47 

38 

1 

2.. 

1834 

1987 

382 

75 

Pocahontas.. .. 

1364 

1401 

25 

... 

51.. 

1866 

1377 

16 

24 

1 

— . . 

1272 

686 

418 

73 

7298 

5755 

126 

73 

578.. 

11127 

7087 

111 

121 

12 

12.. 

7348 

3190 

1114 

597 

Pottawatt'mie 

4789 

4444 

153 

107 

79.. 

5810 

5168 

86 

14 

3 

11.. 

4803 

40)3 

690 

112 

Poweshiek 

2262 

1760 

29 

41 

183.. 

2969 

2013 

42 

49 

3 

— .. 

2312 

1369 

427 

121 

Ringgold  

1820 

1169 

64 

11 

78.. 

2209 

1651 

18 

25 

9 

— . . 

1661 

794 

293 

147 

1775 

1234 

21 

8 

109.. 

2513 

1346 

17 

36 

5 

1.. 

1703 

741 

305 

93 

3824 

3244 

31 

1231 

69.. 

6449 

4032 

278 

29 

16 

156.. 

3041 

5023 

111 

57 

1731 

2080 

53 

10 

15.. 

2019 

2175 

11 

7 

1 

6.. 

1790 

1703 

261 

41 

2340 

1620 

24 

28 

45.. 

2841 

1898 

50 

25 

— 

1.. 

2045 

1471 

125 

60 

2747 

1245 

17 

6 

130.. 

3630 

1589 

22 

41 

— 

— . . 

2587 

700 

129 

119 

2587 

2592 

14 

49 

160.. 

3054 

2596 

37 

40 

4 

1.. 

2431 

2500 

104 

173 

2154 

1766 

63 

11 

65.. 

2468 

2293 

7 

15 

3 

1.. 

2002 

1085 

416 

80 

1880 

2118 

84 

20 

102.. 

2196 

2425 

32 

29 

1 

4.. 

1666 

798 

1040 

94 

2226 

1855 

26 

28 

45.. 

,  2478 

2076 

45 

28 

1 

— . . 

2087 

1583 

175 

86 

,  3657 

3372 

214 

95 

60., 

,  4319 

4041 

119 

28 

5 

7.. 

3071 

2394 

992 

99 

2337 

1969 

69 

14 

127.. 

2826 

2214 

20 

40 

2 

1.. 

2252 

992 

557 

168 

Washington. . . 

2384 

2126 

46 

22 

135.. 

2882 

2292 

51 

54 

15 

2.. 

2295 

1855 

298 

218 

2009 

1915 

41 

14 

103.. 

2101 

2115 

29 

45 

3 

1.. 

1791 

1376 

325 

138 

,  2698 

2266 

102 

38 

132. . 

,  3691 

2557 

45 

59 

1 

1. . 

2427 

1484 

435 

125 

Winnebago  

,  1359 

679 

18 

4 

19. , 

1912 

714 

10 

15 

~ 

929 

182 

178 

25 

Winneshiek.. . 

1817 

8 

52 

30. . 

3422 

2033 

50 

25 

6 

o. . 

2621 

1433 

64 

102 

W  oodbury 

3956 

3202 

140 

144 

135. . 

6404 

4876 

117 

97 

11 

4. . 

3870 

2529 

939 

268 

"Worth... 

1348 

504 

10 

24 

12 

1696 

584 

15 

5 

999 

394 

107 

17 

Wright  * 

'.  2078 

908 

5 

30 

56*.' 

'  2992 

1138 

20 

38 

2 

i'.'. 

1458 

454 

52 

77 

.224501 

194514 

5269 

4268 

8357. 

.289293 

223741 

4516 

3192 

352 

453.. 

208689 

149433 

32118 

11052 

,  29987 

65452 

59256 

,  51.38 

44.52 

1.20 

.90 

1.88'.! 

,  55.50 

42.90 

.90 

.61 

.06 

.os:: 

52.00 

37.23 

8.00 

2.75 

Total  vote  

436909 

521547 

401292 

386 
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VOTE  FOR  OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS,  1897. 
(Except  Lieut.-Gov.,  not  canvassed.) 

Supreme  Judge— 

C.  N.  Waterman.  Rep  226,654 

L.  G.  Kinne,  Fus  188,608 

J.  A.  Lowenberg,  Pop   5,655 

W.  I.  Babb  Nat.  Dem   4,182 

N.  T.  Hellyer,  Pro   7,695 

Kollmetz,  Soc.  Lab   910 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction— 

R.  C.  Barrett,  Rep  226,627 

G  F.  Rinehart,  Fus  188,304 

Carter,  Pop   5,413 

J.  B.  Knoepfier,  Nat.  Dem   4,469 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Dunham,  Pro   7,661 

Rindler,  Soc.  Lab   904 

Railroad  Commissioner— 

C.  L.  Davidson.  Rep  225.906 

S.  B.  Crane.  Fus  188,262 

L  H.  Griffith,  Pop   5,448 

P.  A.  Dey,  Nat.  Dem   4,617 

A.  U.  Coates,  Pro   7, 4114 

Travis,  Soc.  Lab   918 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Des  Moines,  Henry,  Jeffer- 
son, Lee,  Louisa,  Van  Buren  and  Washington. 

S.  M.  Clark,  Rep   21,944 

Sabert  M.  Casey,  Dem.  and  Peo...  18,649 
Alva  H.  Hewitt,  Pro   285 

2.  Counties  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  Muscatine  and  Scott. 

George  M.  Curtis,  Rep   23,202 

A.  L.  Hurst,  Dem   19,882 

Charles  Lloyd,  Peo   639 

M.  J.  Kremer,  Soc   230 

3.  Counties  of  Black  Hawk,  Bremer,  Bu- 
chanan, Butler,  Delaware,  Dubuque,  Frank- 
lin, Hardin  and  Wright. 

D.  B.  Henderson,  Rep   29,654 

George  Staehl,  Dem.  and  Peo  19,231 

4.  Counties  of  Allamakee,  Cerro  Gordo, 
Chickasaw,  Clayton,  Fayette,  Floyd,  How- 
ard, Mitchell,  Winneshiek  and  Worth. 

Thomas  Updegraff,  Rep   26,659 

F.  D.  Bayless,  Dem.  and  Peo   17,791 

C.  G.  Patten,  Pro   269 


5.  Counties  of  Benton,  Cedar,  Grundy, 
Jones,  Linn,  Marshall  and  Tama. 

R.  G.  Cousins.  Rep   26,133 

L.  C.  Caldwell,  Dem.  and  Peo   18,765 

Lawrie  Tatum,  Pro   364 

6.  Counties  of  Davis,  Jasper,  Keokuk,  Ma- 
haska, Monroe,  Poweshiek  and  Wapello. 

J.  F.  Lacey,  Rep   21,970 

Fred  White,  Dem.  and  Peo   20,769 

Abner  Branson,  Pro   268 

7.  Counties  of  Dallas,  Madison,  Marion, 
Polk,  Story  and  Warren. 

J.  A.  T.  Hull,  Rep   25,578 

Frank  Evans,  Dem.,  Peo.,  Pro   19,352 

8.  Counties  of  Adams,  Appanoose,  Clarke, 
Decatur,  Fremont,  Lucas,  Page,  Ringgold, 
Taylor,  Union  and  Wayne. 

W.  P.  Hepburn,  Rep   24,783 

W.  H.  Robb.  Dem.  and  Peo   23,956 

9.  Counties  of  Adair,  Audubon,  Cass,  Guth- 
rie, Harrison,  Mills,  Montgomery,  Pottawat- 
tamie and  Shelby. 

A.  L.  Hager,  Rep   24,904 

L.  Lenung,  Dem.  and  Peo...   22,522 

Lot  Thomas,  Pro  '.  137 

10.  Counties  of  Boone,  Calhoun,  Carroll, 
Crawford,  Emmet,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Han- 
cock, Humboldt,  Kossuth,  Palo  Alto,  Poca- 
hontas, Webster  and  Winnebago. 

J.  P.  Dolliver,  Rep   33,523 

J.  B.  Romans,  Dem.  and  Peo   22,555 

M.  W.  Atwood,  Pro  348 

11.  Counties  of  Buena  Vista,  Cherokee, 
Clay,  Dickinson,  Ida,  Lvon,  Monona,  O'Brien, 
Osceola,  Plymouth,  Sac,  Sioux  and  Woodbury. 

George  Perkins,  Rep   29,601 

A.  Van  Wagener,  Dem.  and  Peo..  22,773 
C.  F.  Tarrand,  Pro   400 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-9.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.  J.Bal.Sen.Ho.J.Bal. 

Republicans          39     62    101..  43     80  123 

Democrats   11     38     49..     7     20  27 


KANSAS  (Population  1,427,096). 


Counties.  

(111)  Rep. 

Population.  McKinley. 

13509  Allen   1833 

14203  Anderson   1780 

 Arapahoe   — 

26758  Atchison   3326 

7973  Barber   597 

13172  Barton   1215 

28575  Bourbon   2900 

20319  Brown   2879 

  Buffalo   — 

24055  Butler   2414 

8233  Chase   812 

12297  Chautauqua   1359 

27770  Cherokee   3505 

4401  Cheyenne   327 

2357  Clark   182 

16146  Clay   1655 

19295  Cloud   1718 

15856  Coffey   2000 

2549  Comanche   142 

31478  Cowley   2871 

30286  Crawford   3868 

 Davis   — 

8414  Decatur   594 

22273  Dickinson   2291 

13535  Doniphan   2549 

23961  Douglas   3582 


-^Chiep  Jus.,1895-v — Pres.  1892- 


De^I^op.^.D^P^o.  Nat.  M.  R.  Rep.  FreeSilv.  Rep.  Peo.*  Pop. 

Bryan.  BryanPalmerLevering.Bentley.  Bryan.    Martin.  Holliday.     Harrison.  Weaver.Bidweil 


746  914 

1266    626  14 

2545    420  16 

—    735  4 

—  18 


1616 

3067 
2606 


12  20 


981  - 

—  1293 
5108  — 

106  216 
89  103 

—  1933 
2129  — 
2010  184 

107  63 
3410  — 
2978  1787 


21 

35 

10 
19 
4 

20 


22 
12 

5 
44 

4 


20 
23 

2 
3 
2 
6 


5 
2 
2 
17 
3 
1 

11 
14 


13.. 
7.. 


1570 
1545 

2748 
403 
1204 
2090 
2119 


272.. 
407., 


312.. 
339.. 
533.. 


465.. 
2313  62C>!! 


12., 
1. 

48., 
70., 


—  1032  4 

—  2392  16 
1332  —  8 
1871  703  17 


5., 
11., 
16., 
21. 


1124 

2479 
377 
134 
1380 
1431 
1649 
118 
1989 
3090 

458 
1710 
1795 
2364 


104.. 


471.. 
404.. 
72.. 
742.. 
1263.. 

249!! 
689.. 
189.. 
532.. 


1509 
1638 

2667 
882 
1381 
2882 
2562 


891 
1408 
2695 

505 

226 
1666 
1915 
1769 

259 


1476 


40 
94 


17 


2718 
1439 
1816 
2863  26 
2252  110 


2705 
972 


3751 
486 


95 
19 
6 
61 
10 

305  2 
2038  103 
2268  71 
1886  68 
310  — 


3064  4164 


619 
2419 
2162 
3114 


127 
86 


2647  65 
1185  9 
2174  147 
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387 


Population. 

McKinley. 

Bryan. 

BryanPalmerLevering.Bentley. 

Bryan. 

Martin. 

Holliday. 

Harrison. 

Weaver.  Bidwell 

68 

4^ 

2 

5 

6.  . 

278 

228. . 

399 

472 

5 

586 

8^4 

4 

7 

1 

2. . 

949 

393. . 

1235 

1369 

13 

7Q19  TTllia 

460 

717 

33:3 

13 

9 

— 

g 

448 

302 

546 

1069 

14 

612 

382 

7 

5 

6 

5.. 

737 

294.. 

1102 

1097 

14 

321 

44 

1 

1 

— 

5. . 

418 

198.. 

478 

338 

4 

  Foote  

— 

— 

— 

•  • 

~~2 

• 

"T 

— 

— 

643 

— 

3 

6 

6 

3. . 

575 

208.. 

649 

565 

— 

152 

— 

9 

23 

19 

6. . 

2415 

290.. 

2208 

2431 

156 

881  Garfield  

•• 

~7 

■ — 

— 

— 

~~« • 

~~ 

102 

69 

— 

771 

403 

8 

16 

2 

3. . 

764 

256.. 

863 

1113 

44 

~~~ 

204 

14 

4 

3 

9. . 

279 

93.. 

327 

248 

— 

&48 

— 

3 

3 

2 

4. . 

386 

144. . 

436 

546 

— 

r~ 

60 

— '• 

— 

— 

1. . 

60 

28.. 

151 

131 

— 

122 

11 

■ — 

— 

— 

"T«  • 

132 

61.. 

274 

229 

1 

7" 

76 

■ — 

2 

— 

1. . 

146 

24.. 

241 

114 

— 

1120 

942 

10 

12 

1 

11. . 

1235 

615.. 

1732 

1781 

23 

185 

216 

— 

3 

1 

1 

~"  • 

177 

71.. 

253 

186 

10 

564 

771 

11 

13 

5 

1. . 

664 

566.. 

1288 

1986 

64 

17601  Harvey  

. .  2082 

988 

693 

17 

24 

14 

17. . 

1646 

298.. 

2025 

1756 

55 

  Hawley  

81 

54 

— ■ 

3 

•  • 

262 

224 

■ — 

— 

2 

— 

1. . 

87 

45.. 

1<7 

111 

— 

1955 

— 

11 

20 

3 

10. . 

209 

60.. 

363 

223 

7 

2276 

19 

25 

5 

11.. 

1582 

251. . 

1826 

1594 

29 

2342 

— 

7 

19 

14 

8. . 

1605 

314.. 

2026 

1973 

57 

1913 

549 

23 

30 

9 

19. . 

1819 

552.. 

1961 

2225 

118 

172 

— 

1 

— 

— 

"T-  • 

1088 

390. . 

2070 

1932 

99 

1393 

12 

16 

6 

5. . 

141 

46.. 

219 

141 

— 

115 

131 

3 

1 

? 

8. . 

943 

399.. 

1225 

1564 

52 

3<»69 

— 

20 

34 

9 

30. . 

222 

69.. 

396 

376 

16 

191 

— 

2 

5 

— 

~~-  • 

2223 

963.. 

2950 

3116 

94 

4606 

59 

21 

45 

4 

17.. 

236 

40. . 

284 

222 

5 

38485  Leavenworth.. 

787 

1382 

12 

8 

— 

5.. 

3281 

852. . 

3471 

3869 

52 

764 

347.. 

878 

1348 

15 

1380 

1045 

21 

16 

3 

12.. 

1990 

374. . 

2046 

2063 

35 

175 

— 

3 

2 

— 

1. . 

242 

86  . 

457 

329 

— 

3276 

— 

8 

70 

14 

8.. 

2514 

660. . 

2591 

2623 

129 

1699 

r— 

26 

23 

4 

18. . 

1850 

299. . 

2210 

1682 

87 

2776 

— 

29 

25 

16 

34. . 

2670 

693. . 

2531 

2937 

117 

2324 

— 

14 

28 

3 

18. . 

1931 

467. . 

2294 

2335 

109 

89 

104 

1 

2 

1 

1. . 

199 

63. . 

261 

214 

1 

2047 

765 

23 

13 

7 

36. . 

1912 

378. . 

2243 

2280 

45 

18M9 

— 

1 

22 

7 

9. . 

915 

481. . 

1467 

1855 

50 

1M4 

1456 

27 

15 

6 

29. . 

2221 

668. . 

2738 

2514 

31 

14.">6 

— 

15 

15 

4 

10.. 

1334 

345. . 

1417 

1323 

43 

36 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1. . 

54 

24. . 

106 

76 

3 

1911 

567 

11 

26 

8 

27. . 

■•  • 

■  • 

2162 

415. . 

2222 

2194 

52 

2601 

— 

16 

17 

4 

22. . 

1923 

628.. 

2000 

2170 

13 

527 

1 

16 

10 

13.. 

323 

102. . 

495 

590 

29 

10617  Norton  

941 

1260 

— 

3 

26 

9 

6. . 

1014 

254. . 

1054 

1090 

40 

~ 

3482 

5 

48 

17 

34. . 

2371 

820. . 

2606 

3170 

.175 

3<0 

1038 

17 

21 

3 

4. . 

1113 

621.. 

1163 

1380 

18 

1486 

— 

£ 

13 

14 

2. . 

1240 

263.. 

1444 

1541 

56 

635 

— 

11 

6 

2 

2. . 

459 

226.. 

671 

722 

8 

190 

1316 

10 

15 

4 

15.. 

1319 

442.. 

1352 

1469 

8 

17722  Pottawattomie 

.  2308 

1463 

817 

23 

13 

1 

5. . 

1901 

869.. 

2107 

2101 

23 

820 

— 

2 

10 

1 

11. . 

599 

360.. 

947 

1170 

26 

141 

468 

2 

1 

— 

6.. 

367 

268.. 

592 

756 

4 

~~ 

3053 

22 

28 

17 

15.. 

2626 

696.. 

3166 

3097 

68 

584 

1329 

11 

17 

21 

9. . 

1626 

600.. 

2167 

2049 

115 

1731 

— 

19 

57 

11 

7. . 

1477 

478.. 

1724 

1821 

140 

1443 

— 

20 

20 

8 

2. . 

1118 

373.. 

1574 

1427 

46 

159 

812 

5 

7 

12 

6. . 

818 

205.. 

811 

847 

34 

179 

466 

4 

4 

2 

7. . 

391 

216.. 

570 

616 

14 

802 

21 

5 

19 

11.. 

718 

185. . 

1008 

730 

16 

"\1AAO  Qitlino 

1706 

2334 

— 

10 

9 

3 

q 

1367 

1089 

1817 

2175 

31 

_  .77 

161 

— 

1 

— 

1. . 

82 

72. . 

142 

162 

9 

5434 

— 

17 

53 

33 

25. . 

2914 

2646. . 

4768 

6254 

194 

 Sequoyah  

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— •  • 

— 

— •  • 

— 

— 

— 

78 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1. . 

64 

34.. 

156 

115 

2 

5508 

28 

31 

78 

12 

61.. 

3656 

1976.. 

6757 

4206 

148 

114 

270 

20 

2 

1 

2.. 

289 

178.. 

325 

463 

3 

— 

437 

1 

2 

— 

1. . 

411 

70.. 

571 

748 

7 

— 

2017 

7 

29 

4 

10.. 

911 

710.. 

1389 

1923 

49 

■ 

1282 

1 

18 

4 

3. . 

706 

266.. 

840 

1232 

69 

57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.. 

73 

17.. 

146 

131 

— * 

101 

•  •  • 

71 

49.. 

85 

185 

— 

1649 

1400 

12 

37 

7 

21. . 

2070 

1097. . 

4058 

133 

~~* 

488 

2 

2 

2 

2.. 

316 

166.. 

490 

693 

4 

340 

— ■ 

!  

3 

— 

~7«« 

249 

63.. 

309 

294 

9 

972 

473 

12 

18 

6 

11.. 

1885 

333.. 

1356 

1520 

20 

124 

6.. 

160 

60.. 

377 

295 

2 

2514 

2391 

39 

IT 

"i 

20. . 

1890 

983 

2323 

2842 

20 

1827  tWichita  , 

..  214 

191 

3 

181 

64.'. 

245 

214 

3 

1959 

"f 

7 

"i 

10.'.' 

1479 

276.. 

1803 

1636 

42 

388 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


Population.  MoKinloy.  Brjan.  BryanPalmerLevcring.Bentlej.  Bryan.    Martin.    Ho'.li'liiy.     Harrison.   Wcav.  r. liidwell 

9021  Woodson   128S    1159     —      7      10       4      14..      1118       333..      10T1      1032  32 

54407  Wyandotte   6852    6882     —    80     30     17     77..      2743       999..      6891     5529  106 


Total  159345  126<;<;0  44954  1209  1611 

Plurality   13509 

Percent   47.16  37.62  13.43  .  36    .  57 

Scattering  

Total  vote   335639 


620  1240..    121272  42$88., 

..  8U11 
.18     .37..     74.32  25.63.. 

190. . 
167350.. 


157237   Km  11  4539 
5874 

48.69    50.51  1.40 
324887 


""All  people's  party  candidates  for  presidential  electors  and  state  officers  indorsed  by  dem" 
ocrats.  fAttached  to  other  counties  being  unorganized. 

S.  S.  Kirkpatrlck,  Hop......   22,499 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

E.  N.  Morrill,  Rep  160,530 

J.  W.  Leedv,  Dern.-Peo  168,041 

H.  L.  Douthart,  Nat   7f>7 

Horan  Herleg,  Pro   2,347 

A.  E.  Kepford,  Ind   703 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieut. -Gov. —A.  M.  Harvey,  Dern.-Peo. 
Secretary  of  State— W.  E.  Bush,  Dern.-Peo. 
Auditor — W.  H.  Morris,  Dern.-Peo. 
Treasurer— D.  H.  Heflebower,  Dern.-Peo. 
Attorney-General— L.  F.  Boyle,  Dern.-Peo. 
Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction— W. 

Stryker,  Dem.-Peo. 
Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court— E.  Dosher, 

Dem.-Peo. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

Congressmen-at-Large— 

R.  W.  Blue,  Rep  158,140 

J.  D.  Botkin,  Dem.  and  Peo  168,400 

M.  Williams,  Pro   1,947 

1.  Counties  of  Atchison,  Brown,  Doniphan, 
Jackson,  Jefferson,  Leavenworth,  Nemaha 
and  Shawnee. 

Case  Broderick,  Rep   22,115 

H.  E.  Ballou,  Dem.  and  Peo   19,713 

2.  Counties  of  Allen,  Anderson,  Bourbon, 
Douglas,  Franklin,  Johnson,  Linn,  Miami 
and  Wyandotte. 

John  P.  Harris,  Rep   25,919 

N.  S.  Peters,  Dem.  and  Peo   26,367 

3.  Counties  of  Chautauqua,  Cherokee, 
Cowley,  Crawford,  Elk,  Labette,  Montgom- 
ery, Neosho  and  Wilson. 


E.  R.  Rldgeley,  Dem.  and  Peo   27,034 

4.  Counties  of  Butler,  Chase,  Coffey,  Green- 
wood, Lyon.  M;ii;on.  .Morris,  Osage,  Potta- 
wattomie,  Wabaunsee  and  Woodson. 

Charles  Curtis,  Rep   26,643 

John  Madden,  Dem.  and  Peo   25,889 

5.  Counties  of  Clay,  Cloud,  Geary,  Dickin- 
son, Marshall.  Ottawa,  Republic,  Riley,  Sa- 
line and  Washington. 

W.  A.  Calderhead,  Rep   19,101 

W.  1).  Vincent,  Dem.  and  Peo   19,735 

6.  Counties  of  Cheyenne,  Decatur,  Ellis, 
Ellsworth,  Gove,  Graham;  Jewell,  Lincoln, 
Logan.  Mitchell,  Norton.  Osborne,  Phillips, 
Rawlins.  Rooks.  Russell,  Sheridan,  Sher- 
man, Smith,  Thomas,  Trego  and  Wallace. 

A.  H.  Ellis,  Rep   16,106 

.1.  c.  Burton,  F.  S.  1)   1,547 

N.  B.  McCormick,  Peo   18,237 

7.  Counties  of  Barber,  Barton,  Clark,  Co- 
manche, Edwards,  Finney,  Ford,  Grant, 
Gray,  Garfield,  Greeley,  Hamilton,  Harper, 
Harvey,  Hodgeman,  Haskell,  Kingman,  Ki- 
owa, Kearney,  Lane,  McPherson,  Meade, 
Morton,  Ness,  Pawnee,  Pratt,  Reno,  Rice, 
Rush,  Scott,  Sedgwick,  Seward,  Stafford, 
Stevens,  Sumner,  Stanton  and  Wichita. 


Chester  I.  Long,  Rep  

Jerry  Simpson,  Dem.  and  Peo... 


29,889 


LEGISLATURE. 


1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ..  11      49      60..    15      91  106 
Democrats  ....    2       9      11..     2       1  3 

People's    27      64      91..    23      33  56 

F.  S.  Rep's....  —       3       3..    —      —  — 


KENTUCKY  (Population  1,858,635). 

Counties.        r-  1897^ ; — President  1896 — > 

(119)  ReD.S.Dem.G.D.Pop.Pro.  Rep.  Dem.  G.D.  Pro. 

Population.  BaileyShackelf'dHindm'nParkerWal'ceMcKinlej.Bryan.Palmer.Levering, 


13721  Adair   1462  1473  73  10 

13692  Allen   1478  1344  13  83 

10610  Anderson   839  1171  101  12 

8390  Ballard   279  994  22  126 

21490  Barren   1641  2267  82  212 

12813  Bath   1401  1830  35  21 

10312  Bell   1294  304  14  6 

12246  Boone   382  1449  15  3 

16976  Bourbon   1999  2126  169  4 

140&3  Bovd   1890  1637  35  5 

12948  Boyle   1323  1446  161  24 

12369  Bracken   1055  1397  8  6 

8T05  Breathitt   791  1242  3  — 

18976  Breckinridge ..  2003  1229  78  310 

8291  Bullitt   462  1029  61  6 

13956  Butler   1684  1053  11  84 

13186  Caldwell   1319  1428  42  93 

14f)75  Calloway   474  1730  23  178 

44208  Campbell   4855  4754  35  20 

7612  Carlisle   175  810  45  136 

9266  Carroll   494  1262  43  1 

17204  Carter   2075  1550  30  3 

11848  Casey   1437  1145  24  13 

34118  Christian   3367  2728  161  56 

15434  Clark   1697  2113  143  2 


28. 


11.. 

7.. 
10.. 
15.. 
75.. 
13.. 

9.. 
16.. 


1612 
1595 
1151 
495 
2092 
1579 
1900 
781 
2578 
2087 
1687 
1226 
877 
2276 
799 
1898 
1544 
561 
5821 
390 
685 
2440 
1643 
4525 


1345 
1460 
1286 
1670 
3006 
1791 
615 
2317 
2210 
1241 
1206 
1762 
1275 
2202 
1168 
1139 
1530 
2572 
4304 
1624 
1778 
1665 
1061 
3115 
2055 


22..  1382 
32..  1440 


11.. 
85.. 
102.. 
58.. 
30.. 
30.. 
33.. 


, — Governor  1895- 
Rep.   Dem    Pop.  Pro. 

.Bradley.  Hardin 

1051 
1226 

1245  16 
722  285 
2290  245 
1492 
459 


98  33., 


304 
1780 
1403 
1185 

595 
2030 
1806 
1423 
1083 

733 
1902 

520 
1612 
1227 

474 
4729 

275 

603 
1974 
1311 
3(537 
1662 


Petnt.  Demaree 

66  19 
83  32 
16  26 
14 


1313 

i2i;«; 

1255 
985 
1715 


18 
11 
1 

5 
7 
43 
61 


364 

732  41 

713  121 

797  241 

1530  575 

3380  45 

610  426 


1471 
1384 
930 


2415  200 
1926  15 


46 
49 
22 
82 
17 
39 
14 
22 
27 
15 
47 
34 
37 
51 
40 
77 
23 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


389 


Population.  BaileyShackelf  dflindm'nParkerWal'ceMcKinley.Bryan.Palmer.Leveriag.  Bradley.  Hardin.  Pettit.  Demaree 


.  1686 

245 

17 

9 

3.. 

1725 

707 

7 

26.. 

1373 
791 

547 

10 

11 

7047  Clinton  

727 

24f 

16 

15 

10.. 

1004 

360 

11 

11.. 

211 

91 

2 

1499 

1373 

18 

74 

12.. 

1574 

1576 

9 

15.. 

1323 

887 

157 

87 

8452  Cumberland.. 

.  861 

579 

21 

25 

9.. 

1154 

621 

12 

9.. 

879 

417 

9 

14 

33120  Daviess  

.  1404 

3127 

183 

450 

65.. 

3105 

4952 

122 

149.. 

2068 

2638 

1227 

136 

8005  Edmonson.... 

913 

875 

1 

10 

4.. 

952 

863 

8 

12.. 

933 

717 

20 

14 

9214  Elliott  

.  483 

1173 

1 

— 

7.. 

577 

1294 

3 

14.. 

548 

1022 

2 

7 

10836  Estill  

1145 

989 

12 

44 

2.. 

963 

798 

9 

4.. 

1055 

632 

47 

16 

35698  Fayette  

2792 

4049 

292 

11 

41.. 

5143 

3938 

89 

40.. 

3138 

3379 

43 

50 

16078  Fleming  

.  1893 

1892 

60 

7 

22.. 

1935 

2013 

51 

35.. 

1849 

1662 

62 

84 

11256  Floyd  

.  1092 

1397 

4 

— 

4.. 

1057 

1410 

5 

15.. 

913 

1215 

6 

8 

21267  Franklin  

.  1350 

2422 

168 

66 

21.. 

2175 

2464 

84 

28  . 

1716 

2188 

157 

27 

.  197 

719 

66 

27 

14.. 

603 

1414 

47 

37.. 

207 

779 

153 

53 

.  251 

640 

13 

1 

1. . 

396 

933 

8 

8.. 

290 

713 

3 

7 

11138  Garrard  

.  1246 

1203 

76 

9 

53.. 

1595 

1171 

45 

57  . 

1471 

1114 

9 

56 

12671  Grant  

.  1174 

1627 

39 

2 

16.. 

1417 

1852 

35 

37.. 

1264 

1661 

20 

38 

.  765 

2495 

65 

372 

8.. 

1628 

4699 

53 

94.. 

1227 

2264 

736 

31 

18688  Grayson  

,  1685 

854 

55 

341 

9.. 

1874 

2002 

31 

19.. 

1794 

1414 

449 

19 

,  1240 

1172 

32 

44 

8.. 

1389 

1142 

17 

7.. 

1153 

888 

144 

29 

11911  Greenup  

.  1595 

1432 

8 

3 

14.. 

1802 

1369 

15 

52.. 

1538 

1057 

6 

51 

.  940 

552 

25 

95 

6.. 

1026 

1080 

13 

15.. 

828 

635 

251 

16 

21304  Hardin  

.  977 

1906 

90 

129 

25.. 

1885 

2848 

58 

82.. 

1325 

2090 

334 

37 

6197  Harlan  

,  1031 

136 

9 

2 

1.. 

1189 

216 

11 

14.. 

917 

186 

1 

5 

16914  Harrison  

1260 

1981 

70 

3 

25.. 

1705 

2690 

61 

71.. 

1541 

2225 

6 

131 

16439  Hart   

1674 

1791 

88 

24 

11.. 

1999 

1951 

62 

19.. 

1535 

1377 

489 

19 

,  1561 

2365 

149 

179 

48.. 

2750 

4000 

69 

44.. 

1820 

1473 

859 

56 

14164  Henry  

.  1313 

1946 

206 

29 

17.. 

1711 

2115 

92 

39.. 

1315 

1858 

142 

27 

11637  Hickman  

424 

1131 

46 

91 

19.. 

727 

1928 

26 

59.. 

291 

767 

427 

43 

23505  Hopkins  

11)24 

2382 

85 

381 

31.. 

2490 

3470 

54 

38.. 

1917 

1903 

464 

71 

,  1202 

130 

12 

4 

1.. 

1517 

189 

15 

7.. 

1320 

177 

5 

4 

188598  Jefferson  

.  20657 

21 776  2793 

149 

126. . 

29107 

16707  1078 

380.. 

19529 

15760 

251 

169 

11248  Jessamine  

989 

1461 

71 

7 

45.. 

1343 

1428 

48 

67.. 

1196 

1240 

7 

81 

,  1617 

967 

8 

6 

5.. 

1794 

975 

12 

19.. 

1570 

818 

11 

22 

4493 

5958 

53 

27 

16.. 

6165 

7008 

41 

108.. 

4875 

5528 

66 

73 

,  396 

646 

1 

3 

— . . 

404 

795 

3 

4.. 

320 

664 

1 

— 

13762  Knox  

,  1969 

617 

24 

9 

9.. 

2237 

833 

15 

25.. 

1850 

581 

16 

16 

,  809 

1031 

11 

22 

11.. 

955 

1324 

10 

13.. 

830 

1102 

81 

27 

13747  Laurel  

,  1407 

742 

34 

90 

10.. 

1921 

969 

41 

48.. 

1495 

637 

59 

24 

17702  Lawrence  

,  1943 

1929 

8 

— 

6.. 

1966 

1820 

22 

18.. 

1936 

1800 

10 

15 

,  808 

653 

1 

— 

4.. 

881 

587 

12 

11.. 

736 

555 

4 

17 

.  735 

58 

1 

5.. 

913 

81 

3 

2.. 

786 

70 

3 

2 

6920  Letcher  

.  590 

261 

5 

1 

1.. 

813 

388 

11 

9.. 

593 

244 

— 

3 

14803  Lewis  

.  2118 

1379 

91 

9.. 

2348 

1433 

20 

30.. 

2000 

1026 

143 

78 

,  1593 

1715 

82 

5 

60.. 

1833 

1628 

61 

124.. 

1620 

1522 

9 

133 

700 

1081 

66 

105 

3.. 

872 

1346 

48 

4.. 

566 

720 

201 

12 

23812  Logan  

7628  Lyon  

,  1978 

2211 

169 

406 

24.. 

2484 

3266 

91 

61.. 

2244 

2036 

641 

43 

.  681 

813 

36 

84 

7.. 

'  763 

969 

24 

25.. 

584 

689 

121 

23 

,  2732 

2859 

123 

6 

40.. 

3100 

2756 

74 

67.. 

2591 

2461 

24 

107 

9196  Magoffin  

.  1246 

838 

3 

1 

2.. 

1148 

833 

4 

13.. 

941 

623 

3 

11 

,  1260 

1497 

95 

1 

6.. 

1575 

1873 

42 

8.. 

1324 

1651 

48 

7 

11287  Marshall    , , 

181 

1049 

45 

342 

5.. 

568 

1926 

16 

47.. 

414 

811 

675 

17 

.  705 

247 

— 

3.. 

730 

227 

4 

3.. 

568 

137 

— 

1 

20773  Mason  

2273 

2529 

47 

7 

21.. 

2575 

2698 

32 

42.. 

2110 

2211 

40 

69 

21051  McCracken.. . . 

1504 

2371 

88 

151 

20.. 

2284 

2955 

31 

89.. 

1640 

1462 

475 

49 

9887  McLean  

.  741 

978 

37 

146 

15.. 

935 

1389 

24 

50.. 

790 

693 

386 

24 

9484  Meade  

.  553 

1023 

45 

95 

— . . 

781 

1519 

30 

12.. 

608 

929 

307 

12 

384 

601 

7 

1.. 

359 

636 

4 

10.. 

313 

504 

25 

5 

,  1137 

1448 

166 

58 

37.. 

1765 

1745 

91 

51.. 

1378 

1460 

131 

46 

954 

845 

35 

72 

6.. 

1153 

908 

33 

33.. 

912 

614 

176 

11 

10989  Monroe  

1137 

560 

20 

50 

4.. 

1613 

794 

18 

24.. 

1340 

587 

112 

9 

12367  Montgomery.. 

.  1243 

1579 

90 

4 

26.. 

1484 

1624 

35 

17.. 

1277 

1513 

13 

39 

11249  Morgan  

.  930 

1328 

8 

30 

3.. 

910 

1642 

11 

50.. 

837 

1123 

81 

7 

17955  Muhlenberg... 

.  1829 

1471 

84 

50 

17.. 

2217 

1700 

49 

25.. 

1817 

1138 

264 

39 

16417  Nelson  

922 

1722 

90 

53 

12.. 

1446 

2223 

46 

53- 

1145 

1945 

101 

26 

10764  Nicholas  

1082 

1521 

33 

28 

36.. 

1159 

1878 

19 

— . . 

1069 

1365 

44 

135 

22946  Ohio  

2409 

2159 

74 

329 

37.. 

2653 

2679 

58 

119.. 

2154 

1870 

626 

73 

6754  Oldham  

402 

815 

101 

16 

11.. 

691 

946 

46 

24.. 

415 

826 

25 

15 

.  716 

2321 

53 

43 

31.. 

1086 

3373 

38 

40.. 

1010 

2289 

98 

149 

5975  Owsley  

924 

149 

16 

— 

4.. 

983 

197 

12 

5.. 

814 

199 

5 

4 

16346  Pendleton  

1331 

1530 

28 

13 

14.. 

1585 

1939 

26 

43.. 

12i)0 

1293 

210 

40 

6331  Perry  

,.  785 

425 

3 

— 

— . . 

824 

340 

27 

6.. 

640 

318 

5 

9 

17378  Pike  

2106 

1988 

125 

90 

13.. 

2141 

1900 

13 

19.. 

1977 

1754 

6 

19 

579 

672 

14 

3 

6.. 

625 

688 

— . . 

582 

618 

5 

11 

25731  Pulaski  

2482 

1471 

60 

203 

12.. 

3668 

2099 

58 

46.. 

2949 

1259 

161 

42 

4684  Robertson 

,  377 

554 

2 

6 

6.. 

449 

666 

3 

19.. 

380 

491 

10 

35 

9841  Rockcastle. 

.  1193 

507 

20 

13 

13.. 

1480 

846 

16 

21.. 

1292 

720 

4 

34 

6129  Rowan  

.  763 

700 

2 

— 

— . . 

767 

650 

10 

20.. 

604 

444 

7 

18 

,  1001 

742 

16 

6 

9.. 

1038 

612 

37 

18.. 

738 

425 

35 

17 

16546  Scott  

.  1592 

2203 

156 

7 

35.. 

2111 

2237 

61 

72.. 

1554 

2105 

16 

83 

,  1435 

1941 

265 

52 

19. . 

2029 

2524 

122 

52. . 

1464 

2058 

181 

32 

10878  Simpson  

■  491 

1207 

51 

69 

35.. 

888 

1531 

31 

63.. 

854 

1122 

81 

25 

,  317 

738 

32 

9 

5.. 

596 

969 

21 

15.. 

452 

931 

17 

16 

9353  Taylor  

824 

1014 

13 

78 

3.. 

1050 

1166 

24 

13.. 

846 

732 

229 

15 

16814  Todd  

,  1697 

1832 

89 

18 

18.. 

1793 

1707 

72 

68.. 

1656 

1515 

41 

25 

390 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


Population. 


BaileyShackelfdllindm'nParkerWaroeMcKinley.Bi 


i§902fTrigK   1082  12(58  39  132  5..  1295  1(533  28 

7140  Trimble   237     874  36  3  3..  418  12(57  32 

18229  Union   (500  1913  148  69  9..  1249  3183  43 

30158  Warren   2194  3304  154  54  43..  280(5  371(5  97 

13(522  Washington ...  1309  1538  60  28  10..  1573  1530  38 

12852  Wayne   1115  1223  31  12  4..  1413  1190  17 

17190  Webster   1321  15(52  53  122  12..  1484  2471  21 

175!K)  Whitley   2123      400  11  18  14..  3130  8(52  29 

7180  Wolfe   (543      850  25  9  8..  583  981  12 

12380  Wood  lord   1171  1407  109  4  10..  1(565  1540  32 


Total  109078  187482  9502 

Plurality   17804 

Percent   45.17  49.90  2.45 

Total  vote   375728 


7274  1732..  218171  217890  5019 
281 

1.94   .  05..   48.92  48.80  1.14  1.07..  48.29 
445801 


Levering.  Bradley.  Hardin.  Pettit  Demaree 

25.. 

1120 

1132 

273 

18 

30.. 

285 

921 

22 

16 

58.. 

818 

1839 

213 

17 

161.. 

25(50 

3272 

104 

35 

30.. 
24.. 

1332 

12(54 

122 

17 

1070 

927 

40 

10 

18.. 

1121 

942 

486 

18 

43.. 

2511 

5(52 

78 

22 

13.. 

478 

030 

42 

10 

45.. 

1257 

1559 

16 

33 

4781..  1724150 

1015524  10911 

4186 

8912 

45.79  4.73  .12 
357057 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Ballard,  Caldwell,  Cal- 
lowell,  Carlisle,  Crittenden,  Fulton,  Graves, 
Hickman,  Livingston,  Lyon,  Marshall,  Mc- 
Cracken  and  Trigg. 

G.  P.  Thomas,  Rep   12,842 

C.  K.  Wheeler.  Dera   14,808 

B.  F.  Keyes,  Peo   11,991 

2.  The  counties  of  Christian,  Daviess, 
Hancock,  Hendersom,  Hopkins,  McLean, 
Union  and  Webster. 

E.  T.  Franks,  Rep   17,276 

J.  D.  Clardy.  Dem   23,535 

G.  W.  Smith,  Peo   68 

J.  W.  Lockett,  Gold  Dem   431 

3.  The  counties  of  Allen,  Butler,  Barren, 
Cumberland,  Edmonson,  Logan,  Monroe, 
Muhlenberg,  Simpson,  Todd  and  Warren. 

W.  G.  Hunter,  Rep   19,324 

J.  S.  Rhea,  Dem   19,670 

R.  W.  Vaughn,  Anti-F.-S   389 

C.  W.  Milliken,  Gold  Dem   315 

4.  The  counties  of  Breckinridge,  Bullitt, 
Grayson,  Green,  Hardin,  Hart,  Larue,  Ma- 
rion, Meade,  Nelson,  Ohio,  Taylor  and 
Washington. 

J.  W.  Lewis,  Rep   18,594 

D.  H.  Smith,  Dem   20,171 

J.  E.  Dunham,  Peo   1,896 

W   M.  Likens,  Pro   293 

5.  The  county  of  Jefferson. 

WTalter  Evans,  Rep   27,780 

J.  Y.  Brown,  Dem   17,150 

J.  B.  Baskin,  Gold  Dem   1,638 

6.  The  counties  of  Boone,  Campbell,  Car- 
roll, Gallatin,  Grant,  Kenton,  Pendleton  and 
Trimble. 


R.  P.  Ernst,  Rep  11,638 

A.  S.  Berry,  Dem   16,660 

7.  The  counties  of  Bourbon,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Henry,  Oldham,  Owen,  Scott  and 

Woodford. 

W.  C.  P.  Breckimridge,  Rep.,G.D.  17,019 

E.  E.  Settle,  Dem   18,826 

8.  The  counties  of  Anderson,  Boyle,  Gar- 
rard, Jessamine,  Lincoln,  Madison,  Mercer, 
Rockcastle,  Shelby,  Spencer  and  Jackson. 

G.  M.  Davison,  Rep   18,110 

J.  B.  Thompson,  Dem   15,629 

9.  The  counties  of  Bracken,  Bath,  Boyd, 
Carter,  Fleming,  Greenup,  Harrison,  Lewis, 
Lawrence,  Mason,  Nicholas,  Robertson  and 
Rowan. 

S.  W.  J.  Pugh,  Rep   22,014 

W.  L.  Thomas,  Dem   21,591 

10.  The  counties  of  Breathitt,  Clark, 
Elliott,  Estill,  Floyd,  Johnson,  Knott,  Lee, 
Martin,  Magoffin,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Menefee,  Pike,  Powell  and  Wolfe. 

J.  W.  Langley,  Rep   16,196 

T.  Y.  Fitzpatrick,  Dem   17,453 

11.  The  counties  of  Adair,  Bell,  Casey, 
Clay,  Clinton,  Harlan,  Knox,  Letcher,  Les- 
lie, Laurel.  Metcalfe,  Owsley,  Perry,  Pu- 
laski, Russell,  Wayne  and  Whitley. 

D.  G.  Colson,  Rep   22,391 

J.  D.  Black,  Dem   12,878 

J.  D.  White,  Ind   4,547 

LEGISLATURE. 

1898-9.  1896-7. 
Sen.  Ho.  J.Bal.  Sen.  Ho.  J.Bal 
Republicans... 11  27 


Democrats  26 

Nat.  Democrats  1 
Populists 


73 

—  *2 


99. 
1.. 
2.. 


10 
22 


LOUISIANA  (Population  1,118,587). 


Counties. 
(59) 

Population.  mci* 

13231  Acadia   173 

19545  Ascension   681 

19629  Assumption   983 

25112  Avoyelles   185 

14108  Bienville   26 

20'^30  Bossier   9 

31555  Caddo   240 

20176  Calcasieu   741 


12 

25 
57 
17 
48 


5814  Caldwell 
2828  Cameron 
12002  Catahoula, 
23312  Claiborne  . 
14871  Concordia. 

19860  De  Soto   130 

2~922  East  Baton  Rouge   526 

123H2  East  Carroll   167 

17903  East  Feliciana   8 

6900  Franklin   14 

8270  Grant   98 

20997  Iberia   322 

21848  Iberville   550 

7453  Jackson   5 

13221  Jefferson   289 

159»i6  Lafayette   135 


— President  1896-^ 
Rep.*S.P.Dem.  G.D. 

McKinley.   Bryan.  Palmer. 

61  1082 

41  737 

87  344 

29  1657 

25  1491 

13  1146 
45  1812 

150  2658 

14  610 
12  254 
17  811 
36  1757 
"  1085 

1940 
1412 
2% 
1548 
871 


-Pres.  1892-^ 
Dem.  Fusion. 


•Pres.  1888- 
Rep.  Dem.  Pro.Lab. 


Cleveland.  Rep  -Peo.  Harrison.  Cleveland.Fisk.Streeter 


1  — 


780 
939 
358 
705 


63  1383 
'  825 


11.. 

258 

114.. 

4 

607 

43.. 

2099 

210.. 

890 

1965 

40.. 

1276 

733.. 

1045 

2239 

12.. 

1696 

125  . 

607 

1507 

11.. 

1620 

443.. 

1 

998 

1 

10.. 

2914 

63.. 

172 

2155 

68.. 

2252 

235.. 

125 

2541 

30.. 

1089 

668.. 

273 

1420 

7 

3.. 

670 

234.. 

22 

882 

6.. 

184 

5.. 

12 

203 

3.. 

1081 

439.. 

328 

733 

24.. 

1444 

1167.. 

16 

1653 

6 

7.. 

3593 

33.. 

466 

2477 

26.. 

1598 

293.. 

2 

1020 

58.. 

1372 

640.. 

1835 

1270 

24.. 

1289 

35.. 

374 

1996 

9.. 

1355 

96.. 

7 

826 

19.. 

796 

26.. 

26 

566 

13.. 

206 

519.. 

95 

584 

11.. 

576 

13.. 

9 

1594 

18.. 

1609 

661.. 

1895 

1116 

2.. 

396 

306. 

519 

1 

9.. 
18.. 

1275 

235.. 

1059 

594 

664 

32 

1373 

ELECTION  RETURNS. 


391 


693 
1248 

853 
1656 


44  1502 

28  773 
40  2600 
6  882 
706 
1469 


11 


Population.  McKinley.  Brvan. 

22095  La  Fourche   246  140  1129 

14753  Lincoln   16    24  1241 

5769  Livingston  

14135  Madison  

16786  Morehouse  

25836  Natchitoches  

242039  Orleans   6612  1683  17487 

17985  Ouachita   55    38  2712 

12541  Plaquemines   496 

19613  Pointe  Coupee   382 

27642  Rapides   102 

11318  Red  River   20 

10230  Richland   50 

9390  Sabine   8 

4326  St.  Bernard  

7737  St.  Charles  

8062  St.  Helena  

15715  St.  James   1369 

11359  St.  John  the  Baptist   523 

40250  St.  Landry   185 

14884  St.  Martin   59 

22416  St.  Mary   530 

10  60  St.  Tammany   285 

12655  Tangipahoa   318 

16647  Tensas   221 

20167  Terre  Bonne   273 

17304  Union   44 

14234  Vermilion   141 

5903  Vernon   11 

6700  Washington   25 

12466  Webster   78  _ 

8363  West  Baton  Rouge   252    27  237 

3748  West  Carroll   —     1  637 

15062  West  Feliciana   25    19  919 

7082  Winn   13    29  682 


246 
16 
56 
69 
18 
22 


54 
270 
51 


125 
522 
210 
180 
1786 
679 
591 
636 
1429 
1108 
597 
1586 
702 
697 
23  1168 
19  774 


48 
16 
57 
17 
50 
32 
77 
15 
75 
42 
55 
24 


Palmer. 
12.. 
25.. 

3.. 
12.. 

7.. 

9.. 
789.. 
11.. 
11.. 
24.. 
37.. 

5.. 
11.. 

6.. 

1.. 
11.. 

8.. 
43.. 
21.. 
24.. 

7.. 
29.. 
93.. 
32.. 

5. . 
16.. 
25.. 

9.. 

5.. 
12.. 

5.. 
26.. 

19!.' 


3433 
1176 
1140 
19234 
2701 
927 
893 
3446 
927 
882 
509  ■ 
449 
345 
306 
575 
503 
1136 
491 
1311 
501 
786 
2351 
1210 
1216 
316 


1441 
1487 

408 
1593 

211 


Eep.-Peo. 
200.. 
1074.. 
225.. 
17.. 
82.. 
517.. 
6165.. 
266.. 
1138.. 
323.. 
467.. 
320.. 

4.. 
764.. 
196.. 
704.. 
77. . 
787.. 
1118. . 
919.. 
13.. 
284.. 
239.. 
132.. 
213.. 
579.. 
836.. 
222.. 
343.. 
143.. 
288.. 
227.. 
1.. 

787!! 


338 
7713 
4 

1372 
791 
402 

73 


350 
1248 
77 
831 
1094 
574 
4 

1445 
294 
391 
363 

1074 

160 

79 
42 
429 

46 
16 


842 
377 
2523 
1286 
1599 
15473 
2702 
-  703 
878 
3397 
1479 
1090 
642 
561 
105 
393 
543 
399 
1631 
1009 
1781 
374 
902 
1787 
1484 
2033 
977 
588 
417 
1310 
573 
563 
1795 
553 


41  — 


Total   18320  3717  77175 

Plurality   55138 

Percent   21.80  76.37 

Scattering  

Total  vote   101046 

*Two  republican  tickets  were  voted;  tne  regul 


1834..     87622    27903..     30484  85032    160  39 

..     59719  ..  54548 

1.81..     74.88    24.11..     26.42  73.48 
153     . . 
115678     ..  115715 
ar  and  the  sugar  planters'. 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

J.  N.  Pharr.  Rep.,  Peo   90,138 

Murphy  J.  Foster,  Dem  116.216 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieut.-Governor— Robert  H.  Snyder,  Dem. 
Secretary  of  State— Jobn  T.  Michel,  Dem. 
Treasurer— A.  V.  Fournet,  Dem. 
Auditor— W.  W.  Heard.  Dem. 
Att'y-General— M.  J.  Cunningham,  Dem. 
Supt.  of  Education— J.  V.  Calhoun,  Dem. 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Orleans,  St.  Bernard  and 
Plaquemines. 

A.  E.  Livandais,  Rep   401 

Armand  Remain.  Ind.  Rep   4,022 

Adolph  Meyer,  Dem   10,776 

Joseph  Gazin,  Peo   113 

2.  Counties  of  Orleans  (part),  Jefferson,  St. 
Charles,  St.  James  and  St.  John. 

F.  N.  Wicker,  Rep   1.344 

James  Legendre,  S.  P.  R   5,235 

R.  C.  Davey,  Dem   10,269 

3.  Counties  of  Iberville,  Assumption,  La 
Fourche,  Terre  Bonne,  St.  Mary,  Iberia,  St. 
Martin,  Lafayette,  Vermilion,  Cameron,  Cal- 
casieu and  Ascension. 

Taylor  Beattie.  Rep   6,490 

H.  P.  Maver,  Rep   155 

Robert  Broussard,  Dem   9,323 

MAINE  (Population,  681,086) 

-President  1896  , ,  Gov.  1894 


W.  D.  Gooch,  Peo   196 

4.  Counties  of  Rapides,  Sabine,  De  Soto, 
Natchitoches,  Red  River,  Caddo,  Bossier, 
Winn,  Grant,  Beinville,  Vernon,  Webster. 

R.  P.  Hunter,  Rep   647 

H.  W.  Ogden,  Dem   10,775 

B.  W.  Bailey.  Peo   4,726 

5.  Counties  of  Concordia,  Caldwell,  Frank- 
lin, Tensas,  Madison,  Richland,  Ouchita, 
Jackson,  Lincoln,  Union,  Morehouse,  East 
Carroll,  West  Carroll,  Claiborne  and  Cata- 
houla. 

S.  F.  Baird,  Dem   10,494 

Alexis  Benoit,  Peo   4,870 

6.  Counties  of  Acadia,  St.  Landry,  Pointe 
Coupee,  Avoyelles,  East  Feliciana,  West  Fe- 
liciana, East  Baton  Rouge,  West  Baton 
Rouge,  St.  Helena,  Livingston,  Tangipahoa, 
Washington  and  St.  Tammany. 

C.  C.  Dunson,  Rep   3,686 

S.  M.  Robertson,  Dem   11,872 

W.  M.  Thompson,  Peo   924 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ...  7      24      31..    —       2  2 
Democrats   ....28      60      88..    36      96  132 
People's    1      14      15..     1      —  1 


Counties. 
(16) 


,  PRES.  1892- 

Rep.  Dem. Peo. Pro. G.D.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo.    Rep.  Dem.  Pro. 


48968  Androscoggin. . 

5548 

2285 

228 

111 

157.. 

4696 

2405 

132 

361.. 

4326 

3452 

200 

266 

, ,  4879 

1350 

34 

239 

42.. 

42  !5 

1637 

528 

31.. 

2893 

1917 

505 

25 

90949  Cumberland  . . , 

...11017 

5059 

116 

224 

450.. 

10046 

5510 

433 

178.. 

9165 

8050 

370 

92 

..  2578 

831 

55 

38 

49.. 

2221 

869 

61 

72.. 

1964 

1456 

83 

36 

,  4306 

1558 

235 

51 

119.. 

3415 

1283 

79 

483.. 

3330 

2654 

81 

142 

.  7889 

2672 

135 

191 

106.. 

6600 

2201 

240 

460.. 

6165 

4094 

289 

217 

ELECTION  RETURNS. 


1126  85 

1545  132 

3592  439 

838  166 

921  36 

1813  205 

1717  192 

1819  L15 

3362  94 


37  62. 
67  169. 


133 
46 
45 
97 
32 


50  111. 
174  174. 


Population.  McKinley. 

31173  Knox   3286 

21996  Lincoln   2596 

30586  Oxford   4779 

72863  Penobscot  8414 

16134  Piscataquis   2342 

19462  Sagadahoc   2725 

32(527  Somerset   4696 

27759  Waldo   3252 

41482  Washington   4627 

62829  York   7531 

Total  80165  32201  2487   1570  1870. 

Plurality  45777 

Percent  67.85  27.15  2.09  1.38  1.58. 

Scattering  

Total  vote   118593 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

Llewellyn  Powers,  Rep   82,764 

Melvin  P.  Frank.  Dem   34,387 

Luther  C.  Bateman,  Peo   3,332 

Ammi  S.  Ladd,  Pro   2,661 

William  H.  Clifford,  Nat.  Dem   604 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Cumberland  and  York. 

Thomas  B.  Reed,  Rep   19,329 

Edward  W.  Staples,  Dem   8,800 

Aaron  Clark,  Pro   604 

James  E.  Campion,  Peo   169 

2.  Counties  of  Androscoggin,  Franklin, 
Knox,  Lincoln,  Oxford  and  Sagadahoc. 

Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  Rep   22,408 

Atwood  Levensaler,  Dem   8,424 

Edward  R.  Ogier,  Pro   457 


.Cleaves.Johnson.HersevIiatoman  JIarrison.Clevolanil.  Bid  vrell.  Weaver 

.   3068  1843    72  811..  2321      2136  92  472 

.    2320    986    82  192..  2018      1585  101  72 

.   3683  1457  120  157..  3520     2494  149  112 

.   7246  260*.)  28S  892..  6571      4516  358  336 

.    19S3    628     74  168..  1909      1249  96  36 

.   2076    573    94  111..  2265      1278  96  58 

.   4090  1413  117  516..  3777      2872  152  117 

2955   L788    85  521..  2503      2151  55  209 

.   3878  2038  142  224..  3817      2906  174  70 

.   7076  3351   183  144..  6387      5237  261  121 

.  69599  30621  2730  5321..  62923  48044  3062  2381 

.  &S978  ..  14979 

.  64.28  28.28  2.53  4.91  .  54.05  41.26  2.63  2.05 
4 

108271  ..  116414 

Charles  E.  Allen,  Teo   1,097 

3.  Counties  of  Hancock,  Kennebec,  Somer- 
set and  Waldo. 

Seth  L.  Milliken,  Rep   19,901 

Melvin  G.  Holway,  Dem   8,024 

William  S.  Thompson,  Pro   552 

Bradford  F.  Lancaster,  Peo   1,172 

4.  Counties  of  Aroostook,  Penobscot,  Pis- 
cataquis and  Washington. 

Charles  A.  Boutelle,  Rep   20,269 

Andrew  J.  Chase,  Dem   9,048 

George  W.  Park,  Pro   932 

Oliver  D.  Chapman,  Peo   894 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 

Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ..  31  145  176..  31  146  177 
Democrats  ....  —       6       6..    —       5  5 


Counties 
n    ,  •  (24) 

Population. 

41571  Allegany   4F15 

34094  Anne  Arundel. .  3365 

72909  Baltimore   7280 

434439  Baltimore  city. .  54(582 

9860  Calvert   1263 

13903  Caroline   1649 

32376  Carroll   3815 

25851  Cecil   2665 

15191  Charles   1891 

24843  Dorchester   2906 

49512  Frederick   5648 

14213  Garrett   1791 

28993  Harford   2945 

1(5269  Howard   1(552 

17471  Kent   2203 

27185  Montgomery. . . .  2931 
26080  Prince  George's  2912 

18461  Queen  Anne's..  1786 

15819  St.  Mary's   1960 

24155  Somerset   2479 

19736  Talbot   2435 

39782  Washington ....  4805 

19930  Wicomico   1944 

19747  Worcester   1651 


MARYLAND  (Population  1,042,390). 

Comptroller  1897— 
:*ep.  Dem.  Pro.  S.-L. 


 President  1896 

Rep.  Dem.    Pro.  S.-L.  G.D.  Nat.  Rep. 

Goldsborough.Sinith.Fn/z.  11. \\  hipkey.McKinky.  Bryan. Levering.Match't.Palmer.Bentley.Lowndea. 


3158    345  13. 


3473 
7980 

189 

3 

465 

37 

46929 

1545 

317 

957 

31 

2. 

1793 

147 

10 

3931 

283 

4 

3258 

99 

3 

1615 

3154 

174 

14 

4934 

345 

2 

1255 

39 

4 

3303 

324 

33. 

2056 

70 
70 

5 

2300 

2 

3133 

220 

7 

2896 

29 

7 

2363 

150 

4. 

1641 

19 

2208 

482 

2 

2457 

153 

3 

4810 

224 

30 

23(53 

326 

4. 

2097 

367 

2 

54(56 
4030 
9206 
61950 
1295 
1686 
4048 
3130 
2118 
3043 
6353 
2060 
3373 
1978 
2398 
3218 
3250 
1917 
»  2646 
2044 
2543 
5428 
2023 
1756 


3911 
3145 
7121 
40852 
882 
1065 
3811 
2909 
1372 
2633 
5214 
1275 
3362 
1787 
1981 
3460 
2504 
2519 
2085 
1471 
2189 
4386 
2254 
1962 


236 
115 
512 
1903 
49 
110 


22 
127 
279 

41 
292 

59 


25 
143 
451 

19 
151 
197 
314 
379 


13 

2 

53 

446  1358 


57 
48 


2 

6 

6 

25 

6 

'  35 

1 

88 

3 

14 

2 

16 

6 

88 

2 

14 

6 

73 

5 

36 

8 

4 

57 

3 

28 
32 

10 

15 

2 

15 

1 

50 

7 

114 

2 

30 

5 

20 

^GOV.  1895-^ 
Dem. 

Hurst. 


5128  3351 

3275  3244 

8079  7173 

54920  43320 

1076  1032 

1587  1549 

3842  3706 

2960  2956 

1970  1189 

3062  2622 

6059  5314 

1915  1237 

3216  3167 

2073  1654 

2160  2136 

3090  3098 

3170  2706 

1932  2167 

1876  1475 

2611  2217 

2394  2164 

5109  4344 

1638  2344 

1794  2004 


Total  121173  114064  6096 

Plurality   7109 

Percent               50.10  47.16  2.52 

Total  vote   241841 


,508..  136959  104735    5918    587  2507  136 
32224 

0.21*.'.   54.60    41.75    2.36  0.23 
250842 


124936 
..  18767 
1.00  0.05. .    52.00  44.2 
240205 


*In  1895,  for  governor,  Levering,  Pro.,  received  7,719;  Andrews,  Peo., 
S.-L.,  392  votes. 

VOTE  FOR  OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS,  1897. 
Clerk  Court  of  Appeals- 
Allan  Rutherford,  Rep  120,581 

John  F.  Ford,  Dem  114,571 

R.  T.  Turner,  Jr.,  Pro   5,965 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Worcester,  Somerset, Wicom- 
ico, Dorchester.  Talbot,  Queen  Anne,  Caro- 
line and  Kent. 

Isaac  A.  Barber,  Rep   17,969 


,  and  Andrews, 

Joshua  W.  Miles,  Dem   17,394 

T.  Pliny  Fisher,  Pro   1,724 

2.  Wrards  20,  21  and  22  and  9th  precinct  of 
11th  ward  of  Baltimore  city,  counties  of  Ce- 
cil, Harford  and  Carroll,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th, 
7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  districts  of 
Baltimore  county. 

William  B.  Baker,  Rep   28,530 

George  M.  Jewett,  Dem   23,163 

Chester  B.  Turnbull,  Pro   1,511 
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3.  Wards  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  15  and  16  of  Bal- 
timore city. 

William  S.  Booze,  Rep   22,671 

Thomas  C.  Weeks,  Dem   15,977 

Henry  L.  Hillegeist,  Pro   494 

William  Toner,  Soc   524 

4.  Wards  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  18  and  19  of 
Baltimore  city. 

William  W.  Mclntire,  Rep   24,899 

William  G.  Ogden,  Dem   16,424 

Arthur  C.  Frey,  Pro   673 

5.  Counties  of  St.  Mary,  Charles,  Calvert, 
Prince  George.  Anne  Arundel.  Howard,  1st 
and  13th  districts  of  Baltimore  county  and 
17th  ward  of  Baltimore  city. 


Sydney  E.  Mudd,  Rep   18,954 

Robert  Moss,  Dem   15,44?, 

Samuel  R.  Neam,  Pro   491 

6.  Counties  of  Allegany,  Garrett,  Washing- 
ton, Frederick  and  Montgomery. 

John  McDonald,  Rep   22,400 

Blair  Lee,  Dem   18,437 

Samuel  M.  Hockman,  Pro   817 

LEGISLATURE. 

1838.  1896-7. 
Sen.  Ho.  J.Bal.  Sen.  Ho.  J.Bal 
Republicans...  18      40       67..      12      68  80 
Democrats         8     42       50..      13     23  3(5 


Counties. 
(14) 

Population. 


MASSACHUSETTS  (Population,  2,238,943). 

, — Governor  1898 — — %  President  1896- 

Rep.  Dem.  Pro.D.Nat.Lab.    Rep.  Dem.  Peo.   G.  D.  Pro. 


S.-L. 


*)172  Barnstable   2239 

8H08  Berkshire  ,  6474 

186465  Bristol   .....12015 

4369  Dukes   441 

299995  Essex   22555 

38610  Franklin   2736 

135713  Hampden   9075 

51859  Hampshire   4142 

431167  Middlesex   35465 

-  Nantucket     191 

118950  Norfolk   10001 

92700  Plymouth   6355 

484780  Suffolk   34057 

280787  Worcester   19349 

Total  165095 


Walcott.WilliamsBaseoni.EverettBrophy,  McKinley.  Bryan.      Bryan.  Palmer. Lever 'g.Match't 


285  79 

2955  356 

4285  431 

73  54 

10884  737 

897  141 

5177  311 

1405  184 

15140  969 

22  8 

3583  222 

1846  213 


8., 

618  315.. 
802  371.. 
25  10. 
1263  1032.. 
202  29., 
771  641.. 
368  93. . 
3001  743.. 

36    — .. 
1093  177., 
480  332.. 
26112  656  3561  1147. . 
587  1571  1403. . 


4456 
9710 
21629 
691 
37041 
5(571 
16064 
6434 
57281 
485 
16897 
13405 


416 
3432 
5644 
74 
12207 
931 
6081 
1193 
16082 
54 
3951 
2629 


53633  28382 
35579  9454 


101 

481 
378 
17 
2818 
179 
706 
415 
3509 
8 

1039 

767 
3362 
1401 


116 
367 
436 
33 
1028 
297 
518 
225 
2713 
61 
918 
520 
3180 
1337 


67 
179 
245 
39 
501 
143 
166 
122 
607 
3 
136 
180 
264 
446 


2 
130 
103 
4 

369 
7 

209 
34 

174 
1 
59 
16 

730 

276 


79552  4948  13879  6301. 


Plurality   85543 

Percent                          61.19  29.49  1.83  5.14  2.34.. 

Scattering   20 

Total  vote   269795 


:.'W.Mi  90530 
173265 

69.47  22.54 


15181  11749    2998  2114 
2.92    0.74  0.52 


VOTE  FOR  OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS,  1897. 

Lieut. -Gov.— W.  Murray  Crane,  Rep. ..157,106 

Christopher  T.  Callahan.  Dem   77,003 

James  E.  Cotter,  Dem.  Nat   16,202 

Edward  A.  Ruekland.  Soc.  Lab....  7,379 
Willard  O.  Wylie,  Pro   6,253 

Secretary— William  M.  Olin,  Rep  163,009 

Charles  D.  Nash,  Dem   75,846 

Bernard  M.  Wolf,  Dem.  Nat   11,276 

Addison  W.  Parr,  Soc.  Lab   8.260 

Edwin  Sawtell,  Pro   5,199 

Treasurer  and  Receiver-General— 

Edward  P.  Shaw,  Rep  153,888 

Thomas  A.  Watson,  Dem   74,021 

Horace  P.  Tobey,  Dem.  Nat   14,623 

George  A  Brown,  Soc.  Lac   8,595 

Robert  C.  Habberley,  Pro   5,332 

Auditor— John  W.  Kimball.  Rep  154,316 

Joseph  Henry  Sheldon   Dem   74,061 

Harry  Douglas,  Dem.  Nat   12,498 

Joseph  Ballam,  Soc.  Lab   8,190 

Herbert  M.  Small,  Pro   4,748 

Att'y-Gen.— Hosea  M.  Knowlton,  Rep.155,048 

John  A.  O'Keefe,  Dem   74,245 

William  W.  McClench,  Dem.  Nat.  12,954 

William  Harrison,  Soc.  Lab   8,115 

Wolcott  Hamlin,  Pro   5,866 

FOR  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  THE  FIFTY- 
FIFTH  CONGRESS. 
(Election  1897.) 
FIRST  DISTRICT. 

George  P.  Lawrence,  Rep   11,889 

Roger  P.  Donoghue,  Dem   7,573 

George  D.  Crittenden   820 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 
1.  The    counties    of   Berkshire,  Franklin 

(part),  Hampshire  (part)  and  Hampden  (part). 

Ashley  B.  Wright,  Rep   18,075 

Patrick  H.  Sheehan,  Dem   8,579 

John  Bascom,  Pro   993 


3.78 

20 
401568 

2.  The  counties  of  Franklin  (part),  Hamp- 
shire (part),  Hampden  (part)  and  Worcester 
(part). 

Frederick  H.  Gillett,  Rep  19,793 

Thomas  A.  Fitzgibbon,  Dem   7,778 

3.  The  counties  of  Worcester  (part)  and 
Middlesex  (part). 

Joseph  H.  Walker,  Rep  18,993 

John  O'Gara,  Dem   7,185 

4.  The  counties  of  Worcester  (part)'  Mid- 
dlesex (part)  and  Norfolk  (part). 

George  W.  Weymouth,  Rep   20,062 

I.  Porter  Morse,  Dem   8,847 

5.  The  counties  of  Essex  (part)  and  Middle- 
sex (part). 

William  S.  Knox,  Rep   17,835 

John  H.  Harrington,  Dem  11,531 

6.  The  county  of  Essex  (part). 

Wrilliam  H.  Moody,  Rep   19,947 

Eben  M.  Boynton,  Dem   7,460 

7.  The  counties  of  Essex  (part),  Middlesex 
(part)  and  Suffolk  (part). 

William  E.  Barrett,  Rep   22,759 

Philip  J.  Doherty,  Dem   10,609 

8.  The  counties  of  Middlesex  (part)  and 
Suffolk  (part). 

Samuel  W.  McCall,  Rep   22,054 

Frederick  H.  Jackson,  Dem   7,590 

9.  The  county  of  Suffolk  (part). 

Walter  L.  Sears,  Rep   7,819 

John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Dem   13,979 

John  A.  Ryan   Dem.  Sil   3,238 

Hammond  T.  Fletcher,  Ind.  Rep...  503 

10.  The  counties  of  Suffolk  (part)  and  Nor- 
folk (part). 

Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Rep  17,147 

Bordman  Hall,  Dem   14,259 

William  L.  Chase,  Rep.  Cit   2,612 

11.  The  counties  of  Suffolk  (part),  Middle- 
sex (part)  and  Worcester  (part). 

Charles  F.  Sprague,  Rep   22,993 

William  H.  Baker,  Dem...   10,154 

12.  The  counties  of  Norfolk  (part),  Plym- 
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outh  (part)  and  Bristol  (part). 

William  C.  Covering,  Rep   21,107 

Elbiidp'  Gerry  Brown,  Dem.,  Peo. 

Pi  Lab.,  Rep.  Sil.  N.  P   6.354 

13.  The  counties  of  Barnstable.  Dukes.  Nan- 
tucket, Plymouth  (part)  and  Bristol  (part). 

John  Simpkins,  Rep   17,685 

James  Francis  Morris,  Dem   5,993 


LEGISLATURE. 

1898.  1897. 
Sen.  HoJ.Bal.  Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 

Republicans...  33    179    212..  35     197  232 

Democrats            7     53     60..  5       39  44 

Independents..  —      8       8..  —        3  3 

Dem.  Citizens..  —     —  1  1 


MICHIGAN  (Population  2,093,989). 

Counties.  /—Justice Supreme  Ct.1897-y — President  1896  „ — Governor  1894- 

(85) 


26791  Calhoun... 


2962  Crawford... 


39430  Genesee  . 
4208  Gladwin. 
13166  Gogebic  . 


5160  Kalkaska... 


7944  Leelanaw .. 


31813  Macomb  . 


5048  Missaukee. 


41245  Oakland.. 
15698  Oceana  . . . 
5583  Ogemaw.. 


1904  Oscoda.. 


Rep.Dem.S.M.D.Pro.S.-L.  Poi 

3.  Rep 

.  Dem.G.D.  Pro.  Nat.  Ren.  Dem.  Peo 
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75 

S 

13. . 

4153 

3400 

157 

72 

25. . 

3479 

2889 

106 

909 
4\J4 

1955 

1986 

374 

64 

35 

36. . 

2697 

2487 

94 

35 

13. . 

1961 

1654 

420 

79 

3497 

952 

273 

250 

234 

88. . 

5110 

1980 

79 

100 

21. . 

3945 

1051 

651 

345 

1703 

987 

194 

41 

11 

27. . 

2176 

1580 

66 

32 

15. . 

1643 

891 

225 

163 

1985 

1041 

201 

93 

6 

104. . 

2887 

1975 

73 

49 

12. . 

2050 

741 

246 

129 

1871 

655 

376 

50 

2s 

11  . 

3105 

1499 

47 

22 

5.. 

2373 

946 

225 

39 

lo°S 

836 

106 

42 

9 

92.. 

1524 

1507 

47 

34 

9.. 

1338 

549 

291 

71 

667 

430 

27 

34 

4 

14.. 

899 

687 

14 

27 

5.. 

902 

463 

28 

99 

3016 

2847 

456 

71 

12 

144.. 

4053 

4209 

74 

51 

37.. 

3601 

2917 

1133 

209 

3261 

1849 

263 

93 

19 

151.. 

4523 

3651 

87 

60 

18.. 

3671 

1037 

662 

221 

362 

204 

57 

22 

1 

11.. 

479 

330 

2 

6 

1.. 

448 

302 

5 

11 

3360 

2055 

168 

92 

15 

69.. 

4682 

3110 

83 

71 

18.. 

3999 

1410 

943 

249 

2045 

1119 

164 

68 

20 

18.. 

2649 

1943 

30 

44 

21.. 

2239 

827 

360 

229 

4605 

3275 

922 

243 

10 

34.. 

5840 

5352 

180 

129 

215.. 

5148 

3997 

151 

892 

1858 

1042 

129 

121 

4 

21.. 

2534 

1637 

61 

113 

18.. 

2082 

928 

130 

322 

662 

323 

65 

as 

13 

24.. 

793 

560 

24 

18 

5.. 

745 

370 

114 

21 

508 

192 

93 

13 

11 

11.. 

758 

416 

25 

7 

1.. 

870 

654 

48 

13 

1586 

621 

141 

86 

7 

22.. 

2270 

1178 

69 

52 

41.. 

1689 

477 

135 

292 

186 

26 

22 

5 

1 

3.. 

308 

62 

9 

1 

272 

113 

6 

6 

5S3 

194 

102 

14 

8 

16.. 

859 

560 

14 

10 

!!! 

698 

499 

17 

19 

2019 

449 

79 

IS 

41.. 

5202 

3549 

114 

67 

22.. 

3910 

1747 

460 

140 

554 

206 

153 

4 

4 

3.. 

754 

371 

10 

8 

2.. 

45S 

491 

3 

3 

204 

90 

30 

6 

2.. 

282 

141 

3 

4 

1.. 

303 

192 

9 

8 

ELECTION  RETURNS. 


395 


I*>Ilg. 

....  5307 

88881  Sanilac  2930 

5818  Schoolcraft  (596 
30952  Shiawassee.  3699 
52105  St.  Clair....  4847 
25356  St.  Joseph..  2279 

32508  Tuscola   3248 

30541  Van  Buren.  3295 
42210  Washtenaw  4501 

o57114  Wayne  24550 

^1278  Wexford...  1163 


Yaple.  Foot*.  Ch'ev'rChappelZabel.: 

5289  1195  147  102  57.. 

1528  276  220  46  119. 

218  62  30 

2748  359  167 

2358  811  130 

2801  152  55  10  33.. 

2049  284  160  21  202 

2891  157  90 

2837  1332  220  29  18.. 

10704  8870  475  534  84.. 

851  81  82  2  27.. 


McKlnleyBryanPalmerLeveringBentley  Rich. 


8362    8792  182    75  39.. 


15..  975 


67.. 


3631    3156    90    93  54.. 


549  13 
4655    4303  139  87 
7104    5127  101 


40.. 
46.. 


2724 
770 


3185  3908  51  59  13..  2876 
3270 
3751 
5007 
27711 
1505 


4275  3565  87  88  49.. 

9  100..  4506  39S2  92  73  30.. 

5677  5341  215  110  60.. 

36017  20216  906  201  59.. 

2036  1359  36  49  14.. 


Fisher. 

5177 
1218 

477 
2002 
4727 
1380 
1385 
1112 
4151 
19088 

459 


Niohols.Todd. 

1254  171 

693  383 

183  27 

242  884 

282  246 

1046  194 

579  379 

709  287 

126  400 

1244  555 

309  139 


Total    210721  139307  30729  7930  2166  3906.  .293582  236714  6879  5025  1995.  .237215  130823  30002  18788 
Plurality     71414  ..  56868  ..196302 

Percent.!!  53.36  35.35  7.78  2.00  .  55  .99.-53.92  43.47  1.26  0.92  0.37. .  50.90  31.38  7.19  4.59 

TotalTote.  394845   .  !!  .    544492         .    !!  416828 

In  1896  Matcnett,  socialist-labor,  for  president,  received  29<  votes  in  Wayne  county. 


FOR  REGENTS  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  1897 

♦William  J.  Cocker,  Rep  203,959 

Charles  D.  Law  ton,  Rep  206,990 

Slantey  E.  Parkill.  Dem  136,747 

Thorne  Hubert,  Dem  136,298 

Levi  L.  Barbour,  Nat.  Dem   31,650 

Edwin  F.  Sweet,  Nat.  Dem   30,474 

William  W.  Tracy,  Pro   7,792 

R.  S.  Mulholland,  Pro   7,762 

Albert  Grau,  Soc.  Lab   2,094 

Joel  Dugrey,  Soc.  Lab   2,061 

Mvron  O.  Graves,  Pop   3.818 

Dison  J.  Porter,  Pop   3.789 

Charles  D.  West,  Lib   1,115 

Joshua  C.  Curtis,  Lib   1,427 

♦Cocker  lost  2,591  votes  through  misspell- 
ing  of  his  name  on  some  of  the  county  tick- 
ets. 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED.  1896 

Lieutenant-Governor— T.  B.  Dunstan,  Rep. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— Jason 

E.  Hammond,  Rep. 
Member  Board   of  Education— James  W. 

Simmons,  Rep. 
Auditor-General— Roscoe  D.  Dix,  Rep. 
Attorney-General — F.  A.  Maynard,  Rep. 
Commissioner  of  State  Land  Office— William 

A.  French.  Rep. 
Treasurer— George  A.  Steel,  Rep. 
Secretary  of  State— Wash.  Gardner,  Rep. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Thirteen  wwds  city  of  Detroit. 

John  B.  Corliss,  Rep   24,021 

E.  F.  Henderson,  Dem.,  Pop.,  Sil.  19,291 

2.  The  counties  of  Jackson.  Lenawee,  Mon- 
roe, Washtenaw,  ten  townships  in  Wayne 
county,  city  of  Wyandotte. 

George  L.  Spalding,  Rep   26,557 

T.  E.  Barkworth,  Dem.,  Peo.,  Sil.  25,061 

Oliver  H.  Perry,  Pro   517 

John  O.  Zabel,  Peo   155 

Wilson  Rawson   230 

3.  The  counties  of  Branch,  Calhoun,  Eaton, 
Hillsdale  and  Kalamazoo. 

Alfred  Milnes,  Rep   24,041 

A.  M.  Todd.  Dem.,  Peo.,  Sil   24,466 

John  M.  Corbin,  Gold  Dem   579 

Ashman  A.  Knoppen,  Pro   441 


4.  The  counties  of  Allegan,  Barry,  Berrien, 
Cass,  St.  Joseph  and  Van  Buren. 

E.  L.  Hamilton,  Rep   26,518 

R.  I.  Jarvis,  Dem.,  Peo.,  Sil   22,994 

5.  The  counties  of  Ionia,  Kent  and  Ottawa. 

William  Aldcn  Smith,  Rep   26,819 

Geo.  P.  Hummer,  Dem.,  Peo.,  Sil.  22,155 

6.  The  counties  of  Genesee,  Ingham,  Liv- 
ingston, Oakland,  six  townships  Wayne 
county,  three  wards  city  of  Detroit. 

Samuel  W.  Smith,  Rep   26,889 

Quincy  A.  Smith,  Dem.,  Peo.,  Sil.  23,474 

7.  The  counties  of  Huron,  Lapeer,  Macomb, 
Sanilac,  St.  Clair,  two  townships  Wayne 
county. 

George  W.  Snover,  Rep   26,889 

O'Brien  J. Atkinson, Dem., Peo., Sil.  18,267 

8.  The  counties  of  Clinton,  Saginaw,  Shia- 
wassee and  Tuscola. 

Willkim  S.  Linton,  Rep   20,158 

Ferd.  Brucker,  Dem.,  Peo.,  Sil   20,992 

9.  The  counties  of  Benzie,  Lake,  Leelanaw, 
Manitou,  Manistee,  Mason,  Muskegon,  Ne- 
waygo, Oceana  and  Wexford. 

Roswell  P.  Bishop  Rep   20,418 

A.  F.  Tibbetts,  Dem.,  Peo.,  Sil....  14,243 
James  G.  Rogers,  Pro   389 

10.  The  counties  of  Alcona,  Alpena,  Arenac, 
Bay,  Cheboygan.  Crawford,  Emmet,  Glad- 
win, Iosco,  Midland,  Montmorency,  Ogemaw, 
Otsego  and  Fresque  Isle. 

Rosseau  O.  Crump,  Rep   19,535 

C.  S.  Hampton,  Dem.,  Peo.,  Sil...  17,536 

11.  The  counties  of  Antrim,  Charlevoix, 
Clare,  Grand  Traverse,  Gratiot,  Isabella, 
Kalkaska,  Mecosta,  Missaukee,  Montcalm, 
Osceola  and  Roscommon. 

William  S.  Mesick,  Rep   24,368 

J.  G.  Ramsdell,  Dem.,  Peo.,  Sil...  19,605 

12.  The  counties  of  Alger,  Baraga,  Chip- 
pewTa,  Delta,  Dickinson,  Gogebic,  Houghton, 
Iron,  Keweenaw,  Luce,  Mackinac, Marquette, 
Menominee,  Ontonogan  and  Schoolcraft. 

Carlos  D.  Sheldon,  Rep   29,612 

H.  A.  Seymour,  Dem.,  Peo.,  Sil....  12,479 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Sen.  Ho.J.BaL.Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ..26      81     107..    32      99  131 
Democrats  ....  —      —      — ..    —       1  l 
Fusion    6      19      25..    —      —  — 


MINNESOTA  (Population  1,301,826). 


Counties. 
»   ■  •  ™ 

Population. 

2462  Aitkin   855 

9884  Anoka. . . . 

9401  Becker   1479 

312  Beltrami   202 

6284  Benton   778 


President 


Gov.  1894 — ,  ,  President  1892  , 


Rep.  Dem.  G.D.  Pro.  S.-L.  Rep.  Dem.  Peo.  Rep.  Dem.  Peo.  Pro.  Fus. 

McKinley.Bryan.PalmerL'-"-- 


.ns»,Matchett.  Nelson.  Becker.  Owen.  HarriaonClevelandW 

445 
1002 


855 

344 

9 

17 

6.. 

649 

118 

246. 

1553 

791 

24 

24 

L. 

1226 

331 

669. 

1479 

985 

15 

49 

2.. 

1125 

190 

810. 

202 

213 

3 

3 

54 

91 

18. 

778 

867 

14 

8 

2". 

733 

405 

395. 

r.BidwellD.-Peo 


217 

33 

16 

188 

720 
509 

44 
447 

133 
199 

662 
823 

44 

25 

1 

60 

575 

182 

26 

629 

300 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


Population. 

MoKiuley.  Bryan.  PalmerLVing.Matchett.  Nelson. 

Becker.  Owrn.  HarrisonClevelandWeave: 

r.BidwellD.-Peo 

6722  Big  Stone  

.    10  Is 

742 

31 

54 

6. 

728 

218 

555. . 

575 

435 

139 

135 

532 

21)210  Blue  Earth 

,  4055 

2744 

93 

150 

— . . 

3100 

1593 

1142.. 

21578 

2897 

374 

558 

2374 

15817  Brown  

1807 

1 169 

50 

42 

15.. 

1303 

704 

1220. 

1080 

1171 

494 

59 

1457 

5272  Carlton  

1169 

543 

10 

13 

0. . 

857 

305 

304.. 

737 

370 

108 

45 

405 

16532  Carver  

,  1850 

1268 

44 

13 

5.. 

1736 

1137 

406. 

1100 

1462 

246 

53 

1403 

1247  Cass  

351 

271 

3 

6 

2.. 

227 

01 

140.. 

311 

233 

47 

18 

221 

685 

8555  Chippewa  

1310 

1037 

11 

33 

8.. 

910 

114 

734. 

731 

507 

338 

214 

159 

10359  Chisago  

2558 

437 

17 

18 

2.. 

1838 

109 

291. 

1480 

45 

110 

340 

11517  Clay...  

1594 

1906 

38 

43 

9  . 

1109 
70 

248 

1328. . 

959 

594 

710 

123 

1134 

98  Cook  

81 

107 

1 

3 

— . . 

13 

57 . . 

(57 

19 

22 

13 

31 

741?  Cottonwood  

1242 

810 

L6 

47 

— . . 

842 

07 

563. . 

727 

202 

333 

126 

469 

8852  Crow  Wing  . . 

1701 

1000 

29 

59 

11.. 

1141 

311 

559. 

916 

519 

191 

97 
168 

567 

20240  Dakot  a  

2147 

2210 

57 

90 

22.. 

1023 

126] 

13(57. . 

1 181 

1904 

204 

1954 

10864  Dodge  

1000 

911 

18 

86 

4. 

10.27 

334 

549.. 

1204 

5(53 

320 

146 

791 

14606  Douglas  

1076 

136] 

19 

58 

— . . 

1540 

107 

1200. . 

1312 

532 

477 

247 
286 

906 

1070S  Faribault  

3116 

1107 

59 

82 

9 

2393 

750 

829. . 

1992 

1070 

86 

901 

20338  Kill  more  

4185 

1939 

40 

167 

io.'! 

2070 

418 

1292. . 

20  .'5 

134(5 

542 

361 
199 

1715 

17002  Freeborn  

3400 

1179 

26 

00 

2.. 

2371 

128 

893. . 

2005 

739 

270 

84(5 

2SN00  Goodhue  

5748 

1426 

78 

118 

12.. 

42  >0 

1145 

(508. . 

8564 

1(555 

208 

817 

1576 

6875  Grant  

1002 

839 

40 

167 

10.. 

822 

34 

745.  . 

768 

315 

172 

116 

415 

185204  Hennepin  

207SO 

20505 

291 

450 

214.. 

22293 

5090  10080.. 

20608 

1(5448 

282(5 

1883 

15001 

14051}  Houston  

2087 

991 

37 

47 

4.. 

1720 

819 

333. . 

1.509 

1243 

172 

92 

1268 

1412  Hubbard  

864 

844 

19 

4 

1.. 

215 

85 

230. . 

L73 

135 

109 

228 

9 

271 

7607  Isanti  

1490 

730 

— ■ 

— 

— . . 

1046 

.49 

498.. 

722 

103 

686 

252 

303 

743  Itasca..  

826 

724 

3 

5 

3.. 

667 

339 

402.. 

520 

50 

23 

533 

8924  Jackson  

1558 

1150 

17 

29 

3.. 

1242 

428 

701.. 

901 

721 

267 

103 

852 

1579  Kanabec  

4S4 

256 

5 

10 

— . . 

248 

28 

190.. 

182 

38 

35 

85 

71 

1391)7  Kandiyohi  

2181 

1KB 

17 

38 

3.. 

1547 

67 

1520. . 

1370 

424 

615 

316 

933 

5387  Kittson  

753 

702 

13 

23 

6.. 

610 

85 

816.. 

408 

307 

446 

96 

667 

10382  Lac  qui  Parle... 

1620 

932 

21 

57 

— . . 

1285 

00 

983. . 

1197 

488 

521 

97 

899 

1299  Lake  

595 

320 

5 

(5 

3.. 

439 

70 

101).. 

290 

126 

37 

28 

130 

19057  Le  Sueur  

2285 

2003 

54 

65 

12.. 

1838 

1332 

1060.. 

1512 

1875 

276 

159 

1861 

5091  Lincoln,  

674 

703 

28 

31 

— ,. 

496 

83 

593. . 

318 

396 

310 

86 

616 

9501  Lyon  

1(523 

1351 

22 

67 

9.. 

1272 

166 

1052.. 

1068 

486 

280 

2(55 

699 

17026  McLeod.. 

1595 

1653 

47 

43 

4.. 

1302 

12;  )8 

575.. 

925 

1532 

266 

123 

1577 

9130  Marshall  

1200 

1222 

11 

15 

4.. 

837 

96 

12)0.. 

567 

387 

924 

128 

1221 

9403  Martin  

1739 

1327 

32 

93 

9.. 

12X9 

412 

423.. 

1189. 

661 

103 

125 

618 

15456  Meeker,  

2004 

1536 

23 

51 

12.. 

1717 

428 

1101. . 

1274 

1146 

348 

259 

1303 

2845  Mille  Lacs  

977 

456 

14 

13 

— . . 

821 

123 

205. . 

463 

222 

102 

47 

246 

13325  Morrison  

1900 

1734 

32 

51 

8.. 

1815 

1133 

576.. 

1135 

1585 

160 

126 

1443 

18019  Mower.. 

3379 

1407 

36 

85 

2.. 

2442 

711 

858.. 

2234 

1310 

169 

251 

1257 

6692  Murray... 

1204 

1054 

22 

21 

3.. 

770 

168 

776.. 

586 

517 

412 

73 

773 

13382  Nicollet. 

1803 

837 

42 

32 

1.. 

1345 

688 

677.. 

1098 

936 

178 

80 

981 

7958  Nobles. 

1568 

1204 

32 

48 

7.. 

1112 

632 

427.. 

.  886 

663 

305 

137 

841 

10618  Norman  

1382 

1304 

12 

83 

5.. 

824 

64 

1234.. 

724 

294 

596 

244 

803 

19434  Olmsted  

3201 

1741 

66 

83 

4.. 

2526 

1375 

502.. 

2224 

1928 

149 

109 

1803 

34232  Otter  Tail  

3544 

4482 

76 

162 

30.. 

2504 

595 

3280. . 

2140 

1642 

1466 

474 

2808 

4052  Pine  

1152 

875 

30 

13 

7.. 

649 

307 

255.. 

538 

458 

70 

45 

479 

5132  Pipestone 

862 

919 

17 

17 

—  . 

743 

171 

652.. 

646 

295 

343 

60 

520 

10032  Pope 

2855 

5054 

54 

69 

35.. 

2062 

520 

4007 

1376 

1510 

2775 

231 

3948 

30192  Polk 

1773 

688 

8 

43 

2.. 

1398 

90 

716'.*. 

1037 

282 

361 

129 

558 

139796  Ramsey 

17522 

12048 

433 

177 

207.. 

13277 

6324 

7673. . 

11307 

12817 

1662 

993 

11712 

1818 

1123 

24 

31 

4.. 

1321 

414 

694.. 

1155 

645 

257 

119 

734 

17099  Renville  . 

2553 

1978 

38 

51 

8.. 

1783 

417 

1764.. 

1363 

981 

920 

145 

1656 

23968  Rice 

3483 

2002 

110 

103 

13.. 

2515 

1088 

1224.. 

2245 

1794 

352 

258 

1756 

6817  Rock  . 

1209 

765 

15 

28 

3.. 

1162 

256 

332.. 

940 

383 

176 

77 

459 

Roseau 

287 
9810 

527 
7412 

5 
76 

6 

92 

3.. 
— 

44862  St  Louis 

7581 

1917 

3070.. 

5157 

3586 

985 

655 

3575 

13831  Scott 

1126 

1706 

67 

29 

11.. 
2  . 

1018 

1457 

588.. 

760 

1937 

99 

32 

1784 

5908  Sherburne 

1008 

536 

13 

18 

777 

141 

353. . 

027 

290 

187 

43 

411 

15199  Siblev 

1820 

1251 

47 

19 

7i. 

1309 

828 

752. . 

984 

1239 

349 

48 

1418 

34844  Stearns 

2873 

4911 

123 

43 

18.. 

2032 

3057 

1479. . 

1013 

4454 

539 

210 

4423 

13232  Steele 

2044 

1248 

65 

80 

5. . 

1740 

1149 

305. . 

1390 

1299 

55 

110 

1165 

5l>5l  Stevens 

981 

685 

13 

28 

2.. 

715 

214 

428. . 

021 

499 

144 

64 

503 

10101  Swift 

1273 

1222 

15 

40 

7. . 

1022 

208 

1077.. 

762 

712 

434 

130 

1017 

12930  Todd 

2043 

1739 

35 

98 

— . . 

1495 

608 

995. . 

1287 

1112 

449 

132 

1339 

4510  Traverse 

689 

963 

— 

— 

— 

400 

266 

623. . 

413 

313 

258 

54 

480 

j.6972  Wabasha 

2530 

1630 

55 

76 

7'.'. 

1826 

1200 

730.. 

1571 

1773 

151 

144 

1603 

4053  Wadena 

874 

534 

7 

25 

1.. 

655 

197 

335. . 

451 

329 

161 

54 

400 

13313  Waseca 

1902 

1244 

29 

57 

3.. 

1307 

478 

751.. 

1090 

1042 

163 

134 

1020 

25992  Wash'ngton 

3095 

1558 

58 

47 

8.. 

2574 

742 

1001. . 

2451 

1733 

298 

110 

1632 

1622 

580 

10 

33 

2.. 

1082 

220 

287.. 

934 

388 

75 

93 

385 

AiiAll  Wilkin 

631 

855 

16 

21 

5.. 

540 

124 

507.. 

431 

300 

157 

44 

454 

33797  Winona  

3935 

3528 

89 

69 

18.. 

3338 

2494 

1102.. 

2730 

3097 

235 

144 

3407 

24164  Wright  

3312 

2172 

37 

49 

9.. 

2804 

980 

1329. . 

2271 

1829 

337 

204 

1900 

9854  Yell'w  Medicine 

1578 

1015 

21 

63 

1.. 

1195 

86 

1004.. 

911 

364 

379 

201 

655 

Total.  193501  139626  3230  4365    915.  .147944  53579  87931.  .122823  100920  29313  14182  110465 

Plurality   53875  00013  ..21903 

Percent   50.70  40.80   .94  1.27     .25. .  40.02  18.10  29.09. .  40.23  38.00  11.05  5.34 

Total  vote   341037  296355        ..  207247 

The  democrats  and  populists  fused— four  of  the  electors  being  democrats  and  four  populists. 

In  1894,  Hilleboe,  Pro.,  for  governor,  received  0,879  votes. 
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VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

David  M.  Clough,  Rep  165,807 

John  Lind,  Fus  162,211 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 

Lieutenant-Governor— John  M.  Gibbs,  Rep. 
Secretary  of  State— Albert  Berg,  Rep. 
Treasurer— Albert  T.  Koemer,  Rep. 
Attorney-General— Henry  W.  Childs,  Rep. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Dodge,  Fillmore,  Freeborn, 
Houston,  Mower,  Olmsted,  Steele,  Wabasha, 
Waseca  and  Winona. 

J.  A.  Tawney,  Rep   27,920 

P.  Fitzpatrick,  Fus   17,218 

2.  Counties  of  Blue  Earth,  Brown,  Cotton- 
wood, Faribault,  Jackson,  Lac  qui  Parle, 
Lincoln,  Lyon,  Martin,  Murray,  Nicollet, 
Nobles,  Pipestone,  Redwood,  Rock,  Sibley, 
Watonwan  and  Yellow  Medicine. 

J.  A.  McCleary,  Rep   29,942 

Frank  A.  Day,  Fus   21,500 

3.  Counties  of  Carver,  Dakota,  Goodhue, 
LeSueue,  McLeod,  Meeker,  Renville,  Rice 
and  Scott. 

Joel  P.  Heatwole,  Rep   22,685 

II.  P.  Peck,  Fus   17,021 


4.  Counties  of  Chisago,  Isanti,  Kanabec, 
Ramsey  and  Washington. 

Frederick  C.  Stevens,  Rep   24,854 

F.  C.  Clark,  Fus   14,640 

5.  County  of  Hennepin. 

Loren  Fletcher,   Rep   24,508 

Sydney  M.  Owen,  Fus   21,521 

6.  Counties  of  Aitkin,  Amoka,  Beltrami, 
Benton,  Carlton,  Cass,  Cook,  Crow  Wing, 
Hubbard,  Itasca,  Lake,  Mille  Lacs,  Morri- 
son, Pine,  St.  Louis,  Sherburne,  Steams, 
Todd,  Wadena  and  Wright. 

Page  Morris,  Rep   30,212 

Charles  A.  Towne,  Fus   29,505 

7.  Counties  of  Becker,  Big  Stone,  Chip- 
pewa, Clay,  Douglas,  Grant,  Kandiyohi, 
Kittson,  Marshall,  Norman,  Otter  Tail, 
Polk,  Pope,  Roseau,  Stevens,  Swift,  Tra- 
verse and  Wilkin. 

Frank  M.  Eddy,  Rep   27,264 

Edward  E.  Lommen,  Fus   24,917 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ..44      90     134..    46      95  141 
Democrats  ....    3      11      14..     3      10  13 

People's    5      13      18..     5       9  14 

F.  S.  Rep's....    2      —      — .,    —      —  — 


Counties. 
o    ,  •  m 

Population. 

26031  Adams   174  '  496  '  11 

13115  Alcorn   63  923  6 

18198  Amite   22  742  253 

22213  Attala   166  950  357 

10585  Benton   116  6J6  22 

29980  Bolivar   116  338  28 

14688  Calhoun   33  800  156 

18773  Carroll   79  749  446 

19891  Chickasaw    75  567  99 

10847  Choctaw   56  511  397 

14516  Claiborne   16  509  9 

15826  Clarke   7  832  115 

18607  Clay   36  620  56 

18342  Coahoma   91  347  — 

30233  Copiah   60  1342  273 

8299  Covington   73  688  43 

24183  De  So  to   59  841  50 

10424  Franklin   18  386  216 

3906  Greene   —  265  1 

14974  Grenada   20  456  35 

8318  Hancock   49  344  5 

12481  Harrison   18  234  3 

39279  Hinds   144  1598  45 

30970  Holmes   74  942  71 

12318  Issaquena   34  97  — 

11708  Itawamba   39  882  207 

11251  Jackson   181  712  35 

14785  Jasper   23  794  77 

18947  Jefferson   51  624  3 

8333  Jones   39  697  243 

17961  Kemper   149  766  158 

20553  Lafavette   131  1279  35 

29661  Lauderdale   99  1651  327 

12318  Lawrence   176  688  91 

14803  Leake   94  929  235 

20040  Lee   50  1092  149 

168(S)  Le  Flore   —  316  — 

17912  Lincoln   143  911  80 

27047  Lowndes   16  814  6 

27321  Madison   71  746  18 

9532  Marion   228  658  181 

26043  Marshall   72  1263  23 

30730  Monroe   71  1509  99 

14459  Montgomery   24  934  119 

11146  Neshoba   7  793  262 

16625  Newton   11  1031  170 

27338  Noxubee   14  681  34 

17694  Oktibbeha   27  758  59 

26977  Panola   78  1085  160 

2957  Pearl  River   34  238  34 


MISSISSIPPI  (Population  1,289,600). 

.  President  1896  » ,-Gov.  1895-s 

Rep.  Dem.  Peo.Pro.  G.D.  Dem.  Peo. 

McKinley.  Bryan. Bryan. Lever'gPalmer.MeLaurin.  Bnrkett. 


30.. 
6.. 
17.. 
19. 
2.. 
6.. 
24.. 
13.. 
24.. 
4.. 
41.. 
5.. 
8.. 
9.. 
15.. 
2.. 
25.. 
7.. 


7.. 
15.. 
29.. 

5.. 

1.. 
11.. 
72.. 
16.. 

4.. 
14.. 
19.. 

3.. 
42.. 

8.. 

5.. 

9.. 

1.. 
24.. 

7.. 
20.. 
29.. 
14.. 

7.. 

7.. 

3.. 

7.. 

6.. 

2.. 
12.. 


538 
603 
640 
1073 
505 
870 
724 
795 
621 
647 
214 
870 
462 
456 
1210 
548 
510 
481 
250 
436 
276 
427 
1117 
735 
"  97 
847 
412 
716 
387 
725 
765 
792 
1507 
656 
383 
770 
228 
874 
392 
515 
744 
514 
1008 
806 
810 
970 
548 
615 


36. 
87.. 
422.. 
748.. 
46.. 
17.. 
438.. 
(583.. 
573.. 
664.. 

8.. 
151.. 
164.. 
26.. 
555.. 
255.. 
85.. 
354.. 
128.. 
139.. 
46.. 
47.. 
121.. 
273.. 

1.. 
451.. 
31.. 
122.. 
27.. 
403.. 
391.. 
247.. 
744.. 
428.. 
484.. 
394.. 

6.. 
451.. 
26.. 
34.. 


148. 

364., 
79  , 


— President  1892 — , 
Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo. 

Harrison.  Clev'd.Bidwell.TVeaver 
77  467 
691 
572 

751  122 

423 
227 
612 
593 
332 
384 
424 


55 
4 
13 
64 
25 
11 
22 
6 
17 
3 
1 
6 


21 


20 
180 
515 
37 
20 
285 
377 


8  312 


522 
272 


16  1034 


18 
1 

15 
4 
10 
10 

57  1206 
20 


232 
479 
314 
179 
399 
249 
353 


14  108 


4 
494 
27 


25 
23 
13 
3 

17 

7 

42 
36 


119 

793 
448 
675 
421 
380 
650 
865 

24  1364 
34  381 


708 
744 
343 
452 
665 
695 
257 


32  1092 
"  1068 


589 
756 


595 
614 


178 
15 
47 
13 


176 

290 
20 
64 
8 
90 
207 
122 
357 
145 
346 
345 

137 
18 
32 
88 
120 
132 
136 
239 
126 
44 
23 
248 
1 
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McKinlej.  Bryan.  Brjan.Lever'g.Palmer.McLaurin 


Population. 

6494  Perry   32  367  52 

21203  Pike   123  1285  95 

L4940  Pontotoc   66  742  202 

13679  Prentiss   167  909  64 

3286  Quitman   40  170  1 

17922  Rankin   77  1014  31 

11740  Scott   24  73(5  46 

8382  Sharkev   21  189  5 

10138  Simpson   53  578  99 

10635  Smith   3  945  132 

  Sumner   —  —  — 

9384  Sunflower   27  450  11 

14361  Tallahatchie   26  761  19 

19253  Tate   76  987  141 

12951  Tippah   103  936  130 

9302  Tishomingo   67  812  40 

12158  Tunica   62  174  1 

16606  Union    114  1108  156 

33164  Warren   182  849  26 

40114  Washington   98  608  4 

9817  Wavne   32  583  72 

12060  Webster   145  655  222 

17592  Wilkinson   36  528  83 

12089  Winston   33  822  273 

16629  Yalobusha   73  1052  58 

36394  Yazoo   25  1059  102 


3.. 
29.. 
7.. 
18.. 

5.'! 

3.. 
2.. 
3.. 
2.. 

41.'! 

5.. 

3.. 

5.. 

7.. 
140.. 
45.. 

5. . 

3.. 

6.. 
14.. 
37.. 

6.. 


342 
710 
755 
826 
126 
841 
764 
131 
727 
1291 

240 
305 
779 
630 
550 
110 
930 
704 
364 
492 
608 
338 
622 
837 
590 


Burkett. 
189.. 

148.. 
555.. 
555.. 
21.. 
62.. 
159. . 
13.. 
356.. 


.  CWd.Bidwell.Weaver 


27.. 

80.. 
178.. 
251.. 
237.. 

7.. 
457.. 

55.. 
9.. 
174.. 
574.. 

35.. 
526.. 
170. . 
158.. 


35 
10 
37 
12 
56 
1 

13 
4 
12 

3 
7 

28 
85 
56 
13 
20 
26 
19 
5 
10 
3 
3 
7 
2 


201 
750 
403 
633 
71 
746 
484 
132 
331 
545 

211 
425 
796 
754 
612 
136 
721 
628 


402 
256 
357 
716 

733 


26 
101 

421 
246 
2 
75 
128 

149 
113 


46 
248 


419 

56 

46 
383 
8 
225 
205 
117 


Total   5130  66363  7517 

Plurality   58750 

Per  cent....   7.27  70.87  10.63 

Total  vote   70566 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 

Lieutenant-Governor— J.  H.  Jones,  Dem. 

Secretary  of  State— J.  L.  Power,  Dem. 

Auditor— W.  1).  Holder,  Dem. 

Treasurer— A.  Q.  May,  Dem. 

Attorney-General— W.  D.  Nash,  Dem. 

Superintendent  of  Education— A.  A.  Kin- 
cannon,  Dem. 

Land  Commissioner— J.  M.  Simonton,  Dem. 

Revenue  Agent— W.  Adams,  Dem. 

Supreme  Court  Clerk— E.  W.  Brown,  Dem. 

Railroad  Commissioners— J.  D.  Mclnnis,  M. 
M.  Evans,  J.  J.  Evans,  all  Dem. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Alcorn,  Itawamba,  Lee, 
Lowndes,  Monroe,  Oktibbeha,  Prentiss  and 
Tishomingo. 

W.  H.  McGill,  Rep   335 

John  M.  Allen,  Dem   7,321 

A.  W.  Kearney,  Peo   742 

2.  The  counties  of  Benton,  De  Soto,  La- 
fayette, Marshall,  Panola,  Tallahatchie, 
Tate,  Tippah  and  Union. 

M.  A.  Montgomery,  Rep   692 

W.  V.  Sullivan,  Dem   6,941 

F.  E.  Ray,  Peo   1,742 

W.  D.  Miller,  Gold-Dem   779 

3.  The  counties  of  Bolivar,  Coahoma,  Issa- 
quena, Le  Flore,  Quitman,  Sharkey,  Sun- 
flower, Tunica,  Warren  and  Washington. 

C.  J.  Jones,  Rep   369 

Thomas  C.  Catchings,  Dem  3,069 

J.  R.  Chalmers,  Free-Silver-Rep...  532 
Thomas  Easterly,  Ind.^Rep   81 

4.  The  counties  of  Calhoun,  Carroll,  Chick- 


485  1071.. 
.06  1.51.'! 


40S73 
20107 
62.74 


17466. . 
37.26.".' 


1398  40023 
29905 
2.4?  76.21 


973  10118 
1.85  19.25 


61339  . .  52512 
asaw,  Choctaw,  Clay,  Grenada,  Kemper, 
Montgomery,  Noxubee,  Pontotuc,  Webster, 
WTinston  and  Yalobusha. 

W.  D.  Frazer,  Rep   297 

A.  F.  Fox,  Dem   8,344 

R.  K.  Prewitt,  Peo   3,081 

S.  S.  Matthews,  Rep   161 

5.  The  counties  of  Attala,  Clarke,  Holmes, 
Jasper,  Lauderdale,  Leake,  Neshoba,  New- 
ton, Scott,  Smith,  Wayne  and  Yazoo. 

J.  E.  Everett,  Rep   212 

John  S.  Williams,  Dem  10,475 

W.  H.  Stinson,  Peo   2,318 

J.  H.  Denson,  Ind   142 

6.  The  counties  of  Adams,  Amite,  Coving- 
ton, Greene,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Jackson, 
Jones,  Lawrence,  Marion,  Perry,  Pike  and 
Wilkinson. 

H.  C.  Grifl3n,  Rep   1,119 

William  F.  Love,  Dem  •. .  6,758 

N.  C.  Hawthorn,  Peo   2,929 

7.  The  counties  of  Claiborne,  Copiah, 
Franklin,  Hinds,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Madi- 
son, Rankin  and  Simpson. 

S.  M.  Beadles,  Rep   192 

J.  M.  Matthews,  Rep   231 

Patrick  Henry,  Dem   6,827 

George  M.  Cain,  Peo   896 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 


Republicans  , 
Democrats  ... 
Independents 
People's   


45  131  176..  45  129 
—       2       2.'.'    —  — 


3 

174 
1 


MISSOURI  (Population  2,679,184). 


COUNTIES. 
(115) 

Population. 

17417  Adair. 


-President,  1896- 


Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  S.L.  G.D.  Nat. 

McKinley.  BryanLever'eMatchettPalraerBentley.  Hamson.Cleveland  Bidwell.  W 


,  President  1892- 

Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  _Peo. 


2402  2311  25  — 

16000  Andrew   2252  2091  8  1 

15533  Atchison   1587  2272  32  •  1 

22074  Audrain   1609  3984  11  — 

22943  Barry   2320  3151  14  — 

18504  Barton   1496  2824  77  5 

32223  Bates   2512  5073  96  3 

14973  Benton   1957  1762  37  — 

13121  Bollinger   1272  1485  1  — 

26043  Boone   1705  5075  19  — 

70100  Buchanan....  6854  7336  62  4 

9964  Butler   1635  1743  2  2 


1.. 
2.. 
8.. 
1.. 
1.. 
3.. 
3.. 
2.. 


1953 
1834 
1093 
1408 
1940 
1335 
1928 
1570 
1145 
1495 
5223 
1053 


1039 
1505 
1147 
3240 
1904 
1620 
3007 
1058 
1338 
4054 
6949 


17 
47 
64 
19 
37 
165 
142 
17 


893.. 
392.. 
1114.. 
241.. 
634.. 
869. . 
1897. . 
433.. 
48.. 
227.. 
341.. 
194.. 


,-SUP.  CT.  1890-^ 
Rep.  Dem.  U.L. 

Mullins.   Gantt.  Jones. 

1296  752 

1709  2 

1180  1086 

2774  5 

2127  218 

1841  539 

3174  2670 

1304  124 
1376 
3993 
5576 
1246 


1876 
1894 
1053 

786 
1949 
1330 

916 
1501 
1081 

748 
4046 

913 


7 
2 
148 
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Population. 

McKinler •  BrvanLever 'gMatchettPalmerBentley .  Harrison.  Cleveland.  Bidweil, 

Weaver. 

Mullins. 

Gantt.  Jones 

2115 

2053 

25 

21 

1.. 

1748 

1388 

27 

545. . 

1755 

1527 

34 

1849 

4358 

10 

61 

1453 

3620 

15 

208. . 

1145 

3803 

1326 

1287 

17 

1 

1070 

602 

9 

301. . 

966 

824 

111 

22000  C.  Girardeau 

2482 

2473 

27 

1 

21 

2203 

1996 

17 

390. . 

2133 

2046 

161 

3363 

3555 

40 

21 

4.  .* 

2896 

2969 

68 

294. . 

2659 

3010 

288 

483 

611 

12 

1.. 

377 

617 

4 

13. . 

409 

602 

2229 

3975 

38 

2 

30 

5  . 

1908 

3027 

72 

409. . 

1573 

2822 

201 

1881 

2400 

5 

8 

2.. 

1354 

1246 

39 

624. . 

1275 

1402 

319 

2359 

4321 

7 

13 

2057 

3463 

17 

180. . 

1481 

2999 

9 

1983 

1729 

6 



1 

1559 

653 

15 

643. . 

1462 

604 

698 

1953 

2107 

9 

8 

1  \ 

1(584 

1807 

40 

16. . 

1700 

1898 

4 

924 

4071 

12 

1 

52 

1.. 

738 

3085 

71 

518. . 

749 

3955 

245 

1792 

2(510 

16 

20 

5. . 

1503 

2131 

56 

183. . 

1415 

2346 

27 

9033 

2198 

3 

1 

40 

2. . 

1752 

1844 

6 

62. . 

1598 

I813 

4 

3711 

3028 

5 

14 

3! . 

2222 

2484 

0 

198. . 

2105 

2084 

50 

14(7 

1383 

7 

3 

2 

1269 

1176 

6 

40. . 

1191 

1208 

1797 

2363 

13 

5 

l!! 

1420 

1101 

61 

903. . 

1495 

1235 

649 

1466 

1525 

11 

4 

1. . 

1174 

586 

8 

594. . 

1090 

580 

605 

20456  Daviess  

2330 

3125 

23 

1 

25 

l! . 

2019 

2257 

34 

433. . 

1888 

2379 

305 

1590 

21(57 

12 

10 

1339 

1372 

32 

475. . 

1340 

15(5(5 

235 

1097 

1493 

1 

1. ! 

896 

1268 

0 

27. . 

758 

1254 

1598 

1700 

4 

2 

3 

1. . 

1309 

328 

9 

813. . 

1115 

387 

812 

961 

2975 

1 

3 

2  . ! 

659 

2167 

4 

177. . 

347 

1885 

3797 

2904 

9 

1 

13 

1. . 

2987 

2497 

14 

204. . 

3061 

2544 

1 

1 1706  Gasconade . . . 

2185 

515 

1 

27 

1625 

602 

7. . 

1636 

514 

2000 

2906 

32 

4 

10' ! 

1606 

2003 

58 

580. . 

1339 

2095 

549 

5808 

(5327 

42 

3 

23 

4. . 

4839 

4051 

176 

1496. . 

428S 

3999 

798 

27  78 

1675 

15 

8 

1. ! 

24(58 

1375 

34 

188. . 

1973 

1152 

116 

2<)56 

2582 

26 

9 

4  . ! 

2474 

K530 

40 

539. . 

2263 

1(564 

122 

3234 

4442 

41 

1 

17 

3. . 

25(53 

3475 

103 

399. . 

1570 

3072 

890 

U94 

1045 

g 

2 

927 

423 

10 

491. . 

1002 

641 

72 

154^9  Holt  

2397 

2036 

21 

19 

12! . 

1899 

1427 

60 

296. . 

1668 

1494 

1353 

3317 

22 

(J 

1052 

2570 

33, 

96. . 

626 

2297 

1892 

2373 

5 

2 

8 

is!! 

1484 

1642 

63 

360. . 

1235 

1483 

362 

607 

1016 

3 

4 

568 

880 

3 

15. . 

528 
8943 

897 

Q 

18711 

20705 

98 

31 

307 

10! ! 

11024 

15825 

219 

1219. . 

12467 

409 

4835 

702(5 

52 

5 

35 

19* ! 

5369 

4805 

155 

1821 . . 

3883 

3651 

1207 

2876 

2785 

17 

1 

16 

4. ! 

2207 

2617 

72 

41. . 

2092 

2579 

6 

28132  Johnson  

3219 

4240 

25 

4 

18 

1. . 

2(5(57 

3109 

61 

625. . 

2441 

3223 

33 

[246 

2185 

2(5 

3! ! 

908 

1472 

33 

579. . 

1244 

16(52 

85 

1598 

2120 

18 

1 

10 

3. ! 

1376 

1223 

16 

578. . 

1202 

1209 

511 

30184  Lafayette. . .. 

3375 

4463 

13 

4 

45 

1. . 

2833 

3922 

35 

235. . 

2000 

3586 

26228  Lawrence  . . .. 

29(52 

3369 

24 

3 

12 

4. ! 

2623 

2428 

60 

791. . 

2475 

2378 

594 

1581 

2624 

19 

15 

2! ! 

1322 

2220 

37 

14*5. . 

1161 

2291 

3 

1564 

3<XJ3 

9 

8 

1381 

2508 

15 

23. . 

1277 

2408 

3015 

3327 

36 

3 

9 

1! ! 

2501 

2525 

67 

470. . 

2315 

2386 

308 

30668  Livingston  . .. 

2377 

3351 
1676 

28 

1 

36 

4. ! 

1959 

2189 

38 

832. . 

1623 

2100 

694 

1 1283  McDonald  — 

998 

13 

835 

1026 

20 

319. . 

812- 

1178 

103 

3475 

4473 

21 

5 

26 

4. ! 

2746 

3284 

45 

739. . 

2883 

3702 

(J 

780 

1256 

5 

2! ! 

635 

1010 

29 

68. . 

521 

1026 

2 

456 

1385 

2 

3 

469 

1119 

4 

25. . 

377 

972 

2699 

4008 

21 

28 

q"  * 

2154 

3634 

90 

29. . 

1372 

2781 

14 

1958 

1405 

0 

6 

11 

5 

1643 

809 

40 

455. . 

1771 

1095 

7 

1707 

1694 

3 

1 

2! ! 

1497 

1076 

11 

338. . 

1441 

1226 
1117 

10134  Mississippi... 

1074 

1673 

2 

3 

1. . 

734 

1240 

12 

70. . 

668 

4 

1580 

2096 

19 

1 

11 

1326 

1340 

15 

649. . 

1225 

1336 

702 

892 

4379 

8 

15 

787 

3863 

18 

82. . 

449 

3587 

16850  Montgomery. 

1920 

2272 

47 

3 

10 

2! ! 

1665 

1916 

76 

161 . . 

1690 

2077 

7 

1366 

1628 

3 

8 

1088 

1143 

6 

281. . 

1250 

1389 

3 

9317  New  Madrid.. 

480 

1639 

2 

361 

1215 

2 

69. . 

111 

707 

2174 

3029 

52 

1 

12 

18-13 

1978 

94 

725. . 

1698 

2005 

470 

3437 

4577 

23 

26 

12. ! 

2878 

2913 

104 

961. . 

2623 

2916 

1143 

576 

1783 

3 

3 

317 

1117 

3 

175. . 

294 

1092 

115 

1700 

1456 

29 

7 

1378 

1266 

29 

17. . 

1439 

1239 

1187 

1025 

4 

4 

881 

387 

9 

262. . 

867 

459 

355 

1260 

3 

133 

700 

3 

9. . 

40 

578 

1522 

1450 

3 

1 

33 

1! . 

1297 

1464 

1 

4. . 

1192 

1314 

4119 

4267 

40 

21 

14! ! 

3610 

3680 

84 

144. . 

3060 

3539 

83 

1038 

1816 

6 

7 

1! ! 

883 

1287 

10 

206. . 

843 

1364 

2884 

3839 

10 

4 

25 

2! ! 

2564 

3655 

34 

40. . 

1968 

3295 

21 

1044 

3191 

17 

13 

1! ! 

885 

2663 

34 

149. . 

766 

2944 

2564 

2711 

27 

3 

1! ! 

1918 

1211 

30 

1012. . 

1719 

1320 

926 

802 

1410 

2 

2 

663 

1046 

53. . 

646 

1058 

2363 

1376 

7 

3 

1! ! 

2027 

1131 

25 

74. . 

1955 

1110 

41 

814 

2297 

2 

g 

802 

1968 

11 

18. . 

506 

1813 

24893  Randolph  . . . . 

2162 

4097 

9 

2 

26 

7! ! 

1709 

3695 

37 

166. . 

1051 

3148 

52 

2003 

3945 

15 

47 

4. ! 

1643 

3250 

42 

154. . 

1281 

3142 

391 

6633  Reynolds.  ... 

385 

1015 

4 

2 

281 

903 

1 

8. . 

206 

753 

749 

1442 

4 

446 

812 

4 

205. . 

385 

835 

136 

22977  St.  Charles — 

3173 

2448 

2 



27 

1!! 

2522 

2485 

11 

26. . 

2361 

2258 

22 

1829 

2686 

15 

7 

1.. 

1510 

1572 

20 

600. . 

13*53 

1542 

546 

173-17  St.  Francois.. 

1664 

2245 

9 

9 

1253 

2141 

16 

20 

1231 
703 

2016 

9883  Ste.  GeDev'e.' 

903 

1245 

1 

4 

683 

1155 

59!! 

1158 

4 

3(5307  St.  Louis  

6210 

3403 

22 

4 

48 

2!! 

4367 

3116 

39 

30.. 

3956 

2360 

33762  Saline  

3050 

5615 

29 

56 

2.. 

2621 

4565 

58 

625.. 

1351 

4018 

546 

400 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


Population. 


11249  Schuyler   1131  1692 

12t>74  Scotland   1203  2077 

11228  Scott   751  1006 

8718  Shannon   689  118*5 

16642  Shelby   1275  2850 

17327  Si  odofard   1584  29(8 

70!  .0  Stone   1094  827 

19000  Sullivan   2393  2451 

7073  Taney   1024  925 

1940(5  Texas   1785  2072 

31505  Vernon   2230  5133 

9913  Warren   1(580  691 

13153  Washington..  1547  1458 

11727  Wayne   1418  1568 

15177  Webster   1666  1985 

8738  Worth   885  1218 

14484  Wright   1755  1777 

451770  St.Louis  city.  05708  50091 


McKinley.  BiyanLever'gMatchettPalmcrBentley.  Harrison. Cleveland. Bidwell.  Weaver.  UoDiai,   Oantt.  Jones 


11 
14 

9 
6 
2 14 


-  2 
1  2 
4(52  462 


22. 


996 
940 
671 
511 
1128 
518 
805 
2173 
791 
1294 
1847 
1360 
L200 
9(54 
1384 
621 
1464 
35528 


12(53 
13159 
1612 
1005 

2252 
2220 

279 
2095 

459 
1877 
3627 

685 
1303 
1393 
1274 

69(5 

78(5 
84669 


595  2355  293 


Total  304940  3(53(5(57  21(59 

Plurality   58727 

Percent          45.21  53.95   .  03   .  008   .  04  .  004 

Total  vote....  647019 
VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

Lon   V.  Stevens.  Dem  351,062 

Robert  E.  Lewis,  Rep  307,729 

Herman  P.  Paris,  Pro   2,588 

Lewis  C.  Fry,  Soc.-Lab   757 

J.  McDowell  Trimble,  Gold  Dem   1,809 

JTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieut. -Gov. —August  M.  Bolte,  Dem. 
»..ec.  of  State— Alexander  A.  Lesueur,  Dem. 
State  Auditor— James  H.  Siebert,  Dem. 
Treasurer— Frank  L.  Pitts,  Dem. 
Attorney-General— Edward  C.  Crow,  Dem. 
Railroad    and    Warehouse  Commissioner- 
Timothy  J.  Hennessey,  Dem. 
Jus.  Supreme  Court— Theodore  Brace,  Dem. 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS. 

1.  The  counties  of  Adair,  Clark.  Knox, 
Lewis,  Macon,  Marion,  Putnam,  Schuyler, 
Scotland  and  Shelby. 

C.  N.  Clark,  Rep   19,324 

R.  P.  Giles,  Dem   24,044 

J.  Weller  Long,  Peo   1,578 

J.  F.  Murry,  Pro   165 

2.  The  counties  of  Carroll,  Chariton,  Grun- 
dy, Linn,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Randolph  and 
Sullivan. 

Charles  A.  Loomis,  Rep   19,367 

R.  N.  Bodine,  Dem   25,862 

J.  T.  Poison,  Peo   1,212 

3.  The  counties  of  Caldwell,  Clay,  Clinton, 
DeKalb,  Daviess,  Gentry,  Harrison,  Mer- 
cer, Ray  and  Worth. 

N.  G.  Orton,  Rep   18,634 

A.  M.  Dockery,  Dem   23,952 

Hardin  Steele,  Peo   2,158 

4.  The  counties  of  Andrew,  Atchison,  Bu- 
chanan, Holt,  Nodaway  and  Platte. 

George  C.  Crowther,  Rep  17,683 

C.  F.  Cochran,  Dem   21,512 

Willis  Weaver,  Pro   143 

5.  The  counties  of  Jackson  and  Lafayette. 

Jay  H.  Neff,  Rep   21.306 

William  S.  Cowherd,  Dem   25,966 

6.  The  counties  of  Bates,    Cass,  Cedar, 
Dade,  Henry,  Johnson  and  St.  Clair. 

F.  V.  Hamilton,  Rep   16,722 

D.  A.  De  Armond,  Dem   22,524 

H.  B.  Linton,  Peo   2,606 

W.  M.  Godwin,  Pro   229 

7.  The  counties  of  Benton,  Boone,  Greene, 
Hickory,  Howard,  Pettis,  Polk  and  Saline. 

J.  P.  Tracey,  Rep   21,772 

James  Cooney,  Dem   27,846 

J.  R.  Thomas,  Peo   2,287 

R.  T.  Bond,  Pro   197 

8.  The  counties  of  Callaway,  Camden, 
Cole,  Cooper,  Dallas,  Laclede,  Maries,  Mil- 
ler, Moniteau,  Morgan,  Osage,  Phelps  and 
Pulaski. 

Joel  D.  Hubbard,  Rep   19,754 


14 

190.. 

897 

1390 

g 

18 

497. . 

11:56 

1705 

10 

51 

538 

1389 

8 

35  '. 

303 

8t5(5 

173 

41 

113  . 

810 

2129 

(j 

16 

131  . 

1005 

1885 

8 

215. . 

764 

313 

22 

20 

76  . 

2122 

2103 

2 

82  . 

841 

474 

4 

22 

'353.. 

933 

1797 

384 

102 

773. . 

1221 

3229 

741 

0 

43 

1420 

600 

73 

9 

12!! 

1158 

1437 

13 

49.. 

903 

1419 

17 

382.. 

1350 

1416 

279 

59 

48(5. . 

(529 

806 

102 

15 

643.. 

1309 

644 

7(54 

247 

695. . 

21273 

24714 

342 

4331 

41213. . 

188223  250011  25114 

61788 

40.53  53.84  5.00 
464336 


22(5918  2(58:98 
41480 

41.95    49.62      .80  7.02. 
5408(50 

R.  P.  Bland,  Dem   24,605 

John  Steincipher,   Peo   1,467 

9.  The  counties  of  Audrain,  Crawford, 
Gasconade.  Lincoln,  Montgomery,  Pike, 
Ralls,  St.  Charles  and  Warren. 

William  M.  Treloar,  Rep   17,475 

Champ  Clark,  Dem   19,970 

B.  O.   Sims.  Peo   252 

10.  The  counties  of  Franklin  and  St.  Louis 
and  the  5th,  7th,  9th,  11th  and  13th  wards 
and  part  of  the  23d  ward  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis. 

Richard  Bartholdt,   Rep   25,513 

♦Charles  A.  Lemp,  Dem   9,060 

Carl  Meier,  Soc.-Lab   296 

11.  The  4th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  12th,  14th,  16th, 
18th,  24th  and  26th  wards  and  parts  of  the 
15th,  20th,  22d  and  28th  wards  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

Charles  F.  Joy,  Rep   28.353 

John  T.  Hunt,  Dem   24,676 

Aug.  F.  Haeussler,  Soc.-Lab   139 

12.  The  1st,  2d,  3d,  17th,  19th  and  21st, 
25th  and  27th  wards  and  parts  of  the  15th, 
20th,  22d,  23d  and  28th  wards  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

Charles  E.  Pierce,  Rep   21,483 

R.  H.  Kern,  Dem   17,568 

Louis  Crusius,  Soc.-Lab   71 

♦Declined  to  run,  but  received  that  many 
votes  anyway. 

13.  The  counties  of  Carter,  Dent,  Iron, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Perry,  Reynolds,  Ste. 
Genevieve,  St.  Francois,  Shannon,  Texas, 
Washington,  Wayne,  Webster  and  Wright. 

George  Steele,  Rep   19,062 

Edward  Robb,  Dem   22,310 

George  Bond,  Peo   1,593 

14.  The  counties  of  Bolinger,  Butler,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Christian,  Douglas,  Dunklin, 
Howell,  Mississippi,  New  Madrid,  Oregon, 
Ozark,  Pemiscot,  Ripley,  Scott,  Stoddard, 
Stone  and  Taney. 

J.  A.  Snider,  Rep   20,659 

W.  D.  Vandiver,  Dem   25,085 

A.  H.  Livingston,  Peo   4.860 

15.  The  counties  of  Barry,  Barton,  Jasper, 
Lawrence,  McDonald,  Newton  and  Vernon. 

Charles  G.  Burton,  Rep   17,010 

M.  E.  Benton,  Dem   24,155 

George  Frank,  Peo   1,914 

Charles  A.  Mitchell,  Pro   230 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
..14       47       61..    15       80  95 
..19      79      98..    19      58  77 
4        4..    —        2  2 


Republicans 
Democrats  .... 

People's   

Rep.  and  Peo. 
Dem.  and  Peo. 


1  — 
-  10 


1.. 
10.. 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


401 


MONTANA  (Population  132,159). 


Counties. 

Population.  moixiuiey .  ormu. 

4655  Beaverhead   154  1246 

 Carbon   865  739 

8755  Cascade   953  1920 

4741  Choteau   624  701 

5308  Custer   723  676 

2C56  Dawson  ,   385  177 

15155  Deer  Lodge   446  4916 

3514  Fergus   725  834 

  Flathead   413  1360 

6246  Gallatin   423  1649 

  Granite   61  1716 

6026  Jefferson   153  2185 

19145  Lewis  and  Clarke   1057  4007 

4692  Madison   315  1633 

4749  Meagher   383  1305 

14427  Missoula   865  2259 

6881  Park   328  1252 

 Ravalli   207  1512 

23744  Silver  Bow   12,5  9992 

  Sweet  Grass   292  298 

 Teton   293  321 

 Valley   175  204 

2065  Yellowstone   429  575 

Total  ••••....10494  42537 

Plurality   32043 

Percent  19.71  70.9L 

Total  vote   53217 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

Alexander  C.  Botkiu,  Rep   14.993 

Robert  B.  Smith,  Fus   36,688 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieutenant-Governor— A.  E.  Spriggs,  Fus. 
Secretary  of  State— T.  S.  Hogan,  Fus. 
Auditor— T.  W.  Pointdexter,  Jr.,  Fus. 
Treasurer— Timothy  E.  Collins,  Fus. 
Attorney-General— Col.  C.  B.  Nolan,  Fus. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — E.  A. 

Carleton,  Fus. 
Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court— Horace 
R.  Buck,  Fus. 


President  1896-v-Jus.Sup.Ct.94-s/- — President  1892 — , 
Rep.  Dem.  Pro.    Rep.  Dem.  Peo,    Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo. 


7.. 

682 

263 

244.. 

729 

463  ' 

20' 

155 

15.. 

1495 

585 

1327. . 

1295 

1184 

48 

337 

6.. 

786 

324 

97.. 

788 

676 

19 

35 

5.. 

705 

405 

179.. 

680 

537 

8 

66 

3. . 

274 

126 

84.. 

343 

263 

8 

23 

8.. 

1428 

1033 

1994.. 

1930 

2152 

40 

1319 

3.. 

934 

399 

105.. 

766 

560 

21 

31 

6.. 

750 

344 

791.. 

— 

— 

— 

36.. 

936 

1021 

277.. 

998 

1144 

82 

80 

7.. 

516 

167 

549.. 

1097 

526 

837. . 

740 

730 

28 

447 

20'.'. 

2760 

761 

1827.. 

2014 

2093 

100 

1073 

10.. 

888 

553 

395.. 

762 

634 

14 

151 

1.. 

698 

359 

387.. 

839 

735 

14 

292 

6.. 

815 

418 

1443.. 

2045 

2340 

45 

706 

11. . 

1163 

606 

443. . 

1192 

1048 

30 

123 

5. . 

578 

36£ 

825. . 

77 

77 

~ 

77" 

29. . 

4112 

1816 

3311. . 

32ol 

2648 

54 

<<473 

1 

l! 

456 

140 

125! ! 

156 

131 

94.. 

844 

373 

171.. 

479 

369 

18 

23 

186.. 

22103 

10714 

15505.. 

18851 

17581 

519 

7334 

5598 

1270 

.30.'.' 

45.74 

22.10 

32.30.'.' 

42.74 

39.69 

1.01 

16.55 

48322 

44315 

REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS.  1896. 

O.  F.  Goddard.  Rep   9,492 

Charles  S.  Hartman,  Sil.  Rep   33,932 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Sen.  Ho.J.BaL.Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 


Republicans 
Democrats  .. 


Dem. -Peo  

Peo.-Ind.  Rep. 


11 

8 

19.. 

13 

44 

57 

9 

44 

53.. 

5 

2 

7 

3 

16 

19.. 

2 

12 

14 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

COUNTIES. 
Population. 


NEBRASKA  (Population  1, 058, 910) . 

> — Supreme  Jitdge  1897— v  President  1 

Rep.  Fus. Pro. N.I). Lib.  Rep.  Fus.  Pro.  Nat.  S.L.  G.D.  Rep.  Dem.  D.P. 

"  st.  SullivanStron-Swi  ltrWiL-i'aMoKinlej.Bryaa.Lever'gBentleyMatch't"-' 


-Gov.  1894- 


1146  Blaine. 


5494  Box  Butte. 

  Boyd  

4359  Brown  


2893  Deuel.. 
8084  Dixon.. 


9840  Furnas . 


1599 

1958 

35 

13 

1768 

2036 

21 

28 

5 

56.. 

1856 

67 

1653 

909 

1216 

19 

5 

988 

1260 

29 

9 

29.. 

872 

51 

1154 

133 

103 

2 

2 

173 

130 

1 

2.. 

175 

18 

161 

68 

64 

2 

2 

86 

60 

2.. 

65 

9 

62 

1079 

1245 

11 

3 

1099 

1381 

20 

4 

1 

11.. 

974 

65 

1126 

621 

392 

*495 

7 

4 

441 

570 

3 

8 

1 

19.. 

541 

48 

543 

538 

9 

1 

500 

656 

8 

11 

4 

24.. 

443 

49 

616 

336 

296 

3 

1 

385 

320 

2 

10.. 

404 

27 

357 
2085 

1617 

2154 

15 

6 

1835 

2124 

34 

22 

5 

48.. 

1798 

59 

1264 

1108 

8 

2 

1.. 

1608 

1249 

23 

16 

3 

31.. 

1148 

23 

1064 

1239 

1907 

2;} 

5 

6.. 

12S5 

2262 

19 

32 

2 

8.. 

1252 

87 

1903 

2310 

2270 

57 

10 

6.. 

2639 

2465 

21 

22 

2 

64.. 

2573 

140 

1884 
984 

1006 

1342 

10 

3 

1011 

1515 

6 

6 

16.. 

804 

145 

244 

255 

4 

2 

244 

266 

2 

8.. 

309 

29 

233 

558 

680 

5 

5 

607 

693 

3 

1 

3 

40.. 

508 

34 

703 

507 

415 

7 

3 

439 

507 

3 

2 

22.. 

379 

41 

460 

1487 

1846 

29 

8 

1691 

1747 

21 

9 

3 

47.. 

1713 

65 

1637 
1088 

786 

1298 

12 

3 

905 

1424 

6 

6 

3 

43.. 

714 

184 

1004 

1615 

i 

10 

1312 

1757 

4 

3 

20.. 

988 

158 

1410 

1436 

2027 

39 

6 

1484 

2492 

39 

16 

1 

16.. 

1415 

38 

1935 

574 

642 

17 

10 

619 

934 

6 

25.. 

561 

116 

559 

643 

809 

9 

4 

832 

943 

7 

12 

28.. 

777 

73 

945 

1120 

1473 

24 

6 

1128 

1427 

22 

5 

1 

31.. 

998 

37 

1178 
367 

273 

259 

1 

2 

301 

280 

10.. 

222 

16 

872 

1127 

23 

7 

934 

1297 

13 

5 

56.. 

747 

159 

950 

1736 

2068 

43 

13 

2453 

2082 

25 

14 

5 

112.. 

1725 

138 

2143 

9690 

7974 

101  175 

12326 

11739 

101 

17 

63 

404. 

10642 

608 

10194 

247 

252 

1 

272 

284 

2 

2 

14.. 

286 

11 

273 
1660 

1534 

1830 

11 

S 

i!' 

1668 

1737 

10 

18 

1 

63.. 

1647 

98 

736 

1027 

23 

8 

821 

1092 

15 

15 

1 

12.. 

810 

43 

865 

732 

834 

17 

11 

773 

1023 

7 

2 

1 

9.. 

735 

31 

906 

1034 

1386 

16 

7 

71 

3'.'. 

1148 

1485 

15 

7 

1 

14.. 

1141 

60 

1107 

2865 

2340 

77 

3633 

2706 

35 

17 

4 

111.. 

3589 

480 

2111 

402 
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Population.  Post.  S 

1659  Garfield   146 

4Slti  Gosper   342 

458  Grant   83 

4869  Greeley   359 

16513  Hall   1684 

1409(5  Hamilton   1215 

8158  Harlan   741 

3953  Hayes   325 

5799  Hitchcock   401 

13672  Holt   873 

426  Hooker   ( 

9430  Howard   (42 

14850  Jefferson   1523 

10333  Johnson   1308 

9061  Kearney   774 

2550  Keith   207 

3920  Keya  Paha   228 

959  Kimball   91 

8582  Knox   958 

70395  Lancaster   5057 

10441  Lincoln   1072 

1378  Logan   59 

1602  Loup   110 

136(59  Madison   1375 

401  McPherson   26 

8758  Merrick   857 

5773  Nance   692 

12930  Nemaha   1309 

11417  Nuckolls   1063 

25403  Otoe   1877 

10340  Pawnee   1340 

4364  Perkins   140 

9869  Phelps   781 

4864  Pierce   549 

15437  Platte   1101 

10817  Polk   669 

8837  Red  Willow. ...  881 

17574  Richardson  ....  2107 

3083  Rock   346 

20097  Saline   1629 

6875  Sarpy   591 

21577  Saunders   1784 

1888  Scott's  Bluff....  278 

16140  Seward.   1458 

8687  Sheridan   494 

6399  Sherman   433 

2452  Sioux   131 

4619  Stanton   628 

12738  Thayer   1340 

517  Thomas   42 

3176  Thurston   563 

7092  Valley   674 

11869  Washington....  1256 

6169  Wayne   851 

11210  Webster   1082 

1683  Wheeler   77 

17279  York   1707 


196 

5(51 
72 

777 
1581 
1532 
1104 

243 

537 
1375 
45    —  —  — . 


1101 

1537 
1156 
1140 

244 

303 
49 
1247 
4(596 
1216 
95 

125 
1580 
23 

951 

939 
1677 
1375 
2174 
1141 

211 
1106 

857 
2053 
1357 

935 
2402 

233 
1799 

995 
2(525 

193 
1830 

733  8 

752  2 

244  — 

779  8 
1389  18 
78  - 

515  3 


1193 
937 

1225 
161 

1755 


3  — . 
28  31. 
5  -. 


19  13 


6  4 

38  29 

26  7 

35  11 

4  - 

11  6 


148 
419 

86 
396 
1917 
1380 
836 
302 
421 
876 
10 
693 
16*51 
1408 
955 
178 
189 
97 
1043 
0513 
1078 
74 
116 
1867 
37 
979 
743 
1449 
1137 
2438 
1486 
166 
973 
634 
1377 
841 
9(59 
2291 
347 
2068 
674 
2121 
230 
1688 
536 
432 
155 
658 
1556 


224 
690 
101 

780 
1842 
1564 
1152 

284 
488 
1432 
40 
1289 
1512 
1245 
1181 
267 
297 
62 
1590 
5681 
1358 
127 
133 
1713 
45 
1014 
9(56 
1929 
1356 
2549 
1164 
234 
1186 
961 
2191 
1503 
1011 
2539 
225 
2012 
1188 
2713 
244 
1874 
890 
800 
306 
831 
1363 


— 508.  717 


1597 
995 
1137 
97 
1919 


1439 
1108 
1346 
170 
1800 


1 

1 



1 

15 

3 

3 

16 

9 

3 

15 

29 
1 

- 

2 

- 

80 

19 

z 

12 

9 

6 

16 

1 

11 

30 

28 

8 

1 

7 

5 

1 

3 
28 

6 



2 

88 

57 

15 

19 
1 

2 

2 

15 

— 
5 

— 
1 



29 



7 

1 

5 

4 

25 

4 

3 

16 

9 

— 

82 

33 

2 

38 

13 

3 

1 



22 

18 

1 

7 

2 

8 

16 

1 

14 

28 

2 

9 

8 

23 

24 

1 

2 

2 

13 

30 

1 

18 

5 

25 

15 

5 

2 

3 

12 

9 

1 

15 

5 

8 

4 

12 

1 

1 

10 

2 



11 

13 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

11 

7 

4 

2 

1 

17 

8 

2 

2 

24 

15 

1 

Total  89009  102828  1625  718  82.  .103064  115999  1243  797 

Plurality   13829  ..  12935 

Percent  45.96  52.05   .  83  .  09  .  01..  45.97  51.75    .  56   .  35 

Scattering   18 

Total  vote   193740  ..  224171 

In  1894,  Gerrard,  Pro.,  received  4439  votes  for  governor. 


'tPalmer.Majors.Sturde'ntHolc'mb 

166 

167 

23.' 

363 

27 

(505 

7.. 

70 

6 

109 

1. . 

300 

26 

641 

70. . 

1501 

65 

1548 

37  " 

1270 

48 

13(K> 

18'. . 

820 

23 

936 

20.. 

305 

37 

257 

8. . 

474 

19 

556 

19 

97(5 

105 

1301 

2.'! 

28 

7 

28 

10 

(573 

51 

1063 

43.. 

33 

1700 
1404 

178 
80 

1131 

982 

11. . 

925 

53 

1040 

1 ' ' 

190 

7 

289 

10  ' 

3. ! 

223 
82 

29 
4 

357 
94 

51.. 

912 

88 

1205- 

127 ! . 

6997 

221 

4275 

44 

990 

37 

1086 

1. . 

105 

9 

110 

7 

112 

122 

5l! . 

1404 

167 

1509 

43 

1 

47 

21 ! ! 

840 

60 

887 

»)' ' 

652 

25 

801 

13  . 

1528 

51 

1362. 

40 

1197 

58 

1339 

100  ' 

2080 

409 

1868 

24. 

1361 

73 

920 

5.. 

241 

26 

291 

16 

840 

34 

1136 

12 

574 

60 

700 
1794 

58!! 

993 

166 

7  . 

792 

39 

1293 

16 

1001 

39 

876 

67 

2107 

210 

1764 

18* ' 

325 

10 

282 

60.. 

2053 

207 

1615 

34 
58*. ! 

570 
1703 

54 

93 

973 
2592 

200 

30 

155 

53" 

1496 

140 

1605 

24!". 

580 

45 

1075 

7! ! 

399 

15 

719 

4!! 

144 

37 

185 

32. . 

494 

95 

668 

48* " 

1587 

154 

1180 

2!! 

55 

9 

56 

313 

40 

572 

23!! 

594 

25 

793 

58.. 

1141 

60 

1291 

3. . 

780 

88 

800 

36.. 

1150 

57 

1188 

4.. 

95 

8 

180 

25.. 

1824 

66 

1608 

2885.. 

94613 

6985 

97815 
3202 

I  1.29. .  46.38 


3.42  47.94 

164 
204016 


FOR  REGENTS  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  1897. 

Charles  W.  Kaley,  Rep   89,863 

J.  N.  Dryden,  Rep   88,696 

E.  Von  Ferell,  Fus   98,741 

Mrs.  I.  Spurlock,  Fus   97,962 

D.  L.  Whitney,  Peo   1,755 

J.  S.  Morten,  Nat.  Dem   1,612 

J.  Leas,  Nat.  Dem   1,309 

J.  C.  Crawford,  Nat.  Dem   25 

R.  C.  Bentley,  Lib   632 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Cass,  Johnson,  Lancaster, 
Otoe,  Pawnee,  Richardson  and  Nemaha. 

J.  B.  Strode,  Rep   17,356 

J.  H.  Broady.  Dem.  and  Peo   17,137 

H.  E.  George,  Nat   218 

C.  E.  Smith,  Pro   429 

2.  Counties  of  Douglas,  Sarpy  and  Wash- 
ington. 


D.  H.  Mercer,  Rep   14,861 

E.  R.  Duffie,  Dem.  and  Peo   13,286 

Charles  Watts,  Pro   202 

G.  W.  Woodbey,  Nat   59 

3.  Counties  of  Antelope,  Boone,  Burt,  Ce- 
dar, Colfax,  Cuming,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Dodge, 
Madison,  Merrick,  Nance,  Pierce,  Platte, 
Stanton,  Thurston  and  Wayne. 

R.  L.  Hammond.  Rep   18,633 

Samuel  Maxwell,  Dem.  and  Peo...  23,487 

David  Brown,  Pro   521 

C.  M.  Griffith,  Nat   254 

4.  Counties  of  Gage,  Butler,  Fillmore, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Polk,  Saline,  Saunders, 
Seward,  Thayer  and  York. 

E.  J.  Hanier,  Rep   18,844 

R.  E.  Dunphy,  Dem   697 

W.  L.  Stark,  Dem.  and  Peo   20,515 

B.  Spurlock,  Nat.  and  Pro   425 

W.  H.  Dech,  Petition   114 
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5.  Counties  of  Adams,  Chase.  Clay,  Dundy, 
Franklin,  Frontier.  Furnas.  Gosper,  Hull, 
Harlan,  Hayes,  Hitchcock,  Kearney,  Nuck- 
olls, Perkins,  Phelps,  Red  Willow  and  Web- 
ster. 

W.  E.  Andrews.  Rep   15,621 

R.  S.  Proudfit,  Dem   433 

R.  D.  Sutherland,  Dem.  and  Peo..  18.332 

J.  S.  Miller.  Nat   153 

C.  W.  Preston,  Pro   226 

6.  Counties  of  Arthur,  Banner,  Blaine,  Box 
Butte,  Brown,  Buffalo,  Cheyenne,  Cherry, 
Custer,  Dawes.  Dawson,  Deuel,  Garfield, 
Greelev.  Holt,  Hooper,  Howard,  Keya  Paha, 
Keith,  Kimball,  Lincoln,  Logan,  Loup,  Mc- 


Pherson,  Rock,  Scott's  Bluff,  Sheridan,  Sher- 
man, Sioux,  Thomas,  Valley  and  Wheeler. 

A.  E.  Cady,  Rep   14,841 

W.  L.  Greene,  Dem.  and  Peo   19,378 

A.  D.  George,  Pro   436 

A.  C.  Sloan,  Nat   119 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Sen.  Ho. J  BaL.Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 


Republicans  . . 

Democrats    1 

Fusion    17 

Peo.  Ind   7 

Peo.  Dem 


31 
6 

40 


39..  25 

7.. 
57.. 


NEVADA  (Population  45,761). 

Counties.  .  Pres.  1896  >  <  Gov.  1894  > .  Pres.  1892  ,  ,-Gov  '90-^ 

(15)                  Rep. Dem.  Pop.  Rep.  Dem.  Sil.  Peo.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.Peo.  Rep.Dem. 

Population.                               McKinley.Brvan.  Bryan.  ClevelandWintersJoncsPeckham.  HarrisonCleverdBidw'inVe-'v'r.ColcordWinters 

703  Churchill                     47     153  3..  70       8      91      VS..  57  4  1     129..  83  85 

1551  Douglas                     175    180  85..  233       4    147      17..  196  36  6    157..  255  202 

4794  Elko.                          127    942  69..  241      69    765      51..  218  49  6    892..  649  799 

2148  Esmeralda                  69    384  13..  125     23    289       6..  84  19  2    394..  486  304 

3275  Eureka                       22    533  20..  135       8    450     20..  48  10  9    706  .  507  435 

3434  Humboldt                  98    715  34..  210     38    736     86..  54  27  5    714..  319  464 

2266  Lander                       36    479  15..  131      68    219     31..  52  30  5    437..  288  273 

2466  Lincoln                      30    813  35..  216      23    225    107..  99  26  2    413..  253  270 

1987  Lyon                         113    450  32..  233      17    387     23..  152  36  4    403..  352  343 

1290  Nye                            12    215  13..  39      11    160     14..  14  7  2    238..  150  159 

4883  Ormsby                     284    550  16..  433     23    405       8..  417  31  8    406..  612  299 

8806  Storey V.V.'.V.'.V.'.V.m    372  1075  74!!  744    215    676     59!!  819  196  ~7  1189'.!  1524  1102 

60*9  Washoe                      513  1010  158..  818     171    499    271..  530  235  29    834..  846  837 

1721  White  Pine                40    303  8..  233     —    171      5..  71  8  3    352..  277  209 

Total                 1938  7802  575..  3861    678  5223    711..  2811  714  89  7264..  6601  5791 

Plurality                         6439  ..  1362         ..  4453..  810 

Percent                 18.79  75.64  5.57..  36.91  6.46  49.75  6.88..  25.40  6.48  66.77. .  53.27  46.72 

Total  vote                      10315  ..  10373            ..  10878  ..  12392 


OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieut. -Gov.— C.  H.  E,.  Hardin   Sil.  Dem. 
Judge  of  Supreme   Court— W.   A.  Massy, 
Sil.  Dem. 

Board  of  Regents— Long  term,  J.  N.  Evans, 
Sil.  Dem.;  short  term,  H.  S.  Starrett, 
Sil.  Dem. 

REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

M.  J.  Davis.  Rep   1,319 

Francis  G.  Newlands,  Sil.,  Dem...  6,529 


James  C.  Dougherty,  Peo   1,948 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ...   4       2       6..     3      12  15 

Democrats    1       1       2..   —     —  — 

People's   —     —     — ..   —       1  1 

Silver    9      26      35..     9      16  25 

Independent  ..1       1       2..     3      —  3 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (Population  376,530). 


Counties, 
(10) 

Population. 


-President  1896 — 


Rep.  Dem.Pop.Pro.  Nat.S.-L.  G.D.  Rep, 

McKinley.Bryan.Bryan.LVringBentleyMatchettPalmer.Busiel. 

20321  Belknap          3465  " 

18124  Carroll   2800 

29579  Cheshire  4*18 

23211  Coos   3253 

37217  Grafton  6199 

93247  Hillsborough.13080 

49435  Merrimac  7715 

49650  Rockingham..  7881 

38442  Strafford   5483 

17304  Sullivan   2750 

Total  57444  21271  379    779  49 

Plurality  35794 

Percent  68.65  25.42   .  40  .93 

Total  vote....  83670 

In  1892,  Weaver,  Peo.,  received  292  votes  for  president. 


964 
1206 
1243 
1466 
2257 
4877 
3262 
2918 
2234 

844 


'  14 


58 
57 
45 
35 
109 
144 
155 
87 
62 
27 


—  263. 

1  175.. 
5  231.. 

2  149.. 

2  459.. 
176  917.. 

3  562.. 

15  390.. 

16  173.. 

4  201.. 


2722 
2373 
3652 
2609 
4980 
10449 
6351 
6507 
4547 
2301 


-GOV.  1! 
Dem.  Peo, 

Kent.  Epps. 
1940 
2044 
2012 
2502 
3711 


20 
50 

7173  334 
5101  83 
4916  165 
3016  112 


, — Pres.  1892 — * 
.  Pro.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro. 

KnowlesHarrisonClevelandBidwell 
184..  2663  2472  L  > 
90..  2253  2267  i.  > 
123..     4024    2994  100 


67..    2419    2639  80 


4749  155 

319..     9875    8785  215 

335..    6116    5919  251 

199..     6380    5961  168 

4666    4229  108 

2434    2021  58 


106., 


228  3520..  46491 
..  12232 
05    .  27  4.20..  55.99 


33959    832  1,750..  45658  4208i  1297 
. .  3547 

40.89  1.00  2.10..  51.11  47.10  1.45 
83032             . .  89328 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

George  A.  Ramsdell,  Rep   48,387 

■Henry  O.  Kent,  Dem   28,333 

John  C.  Berry,  Pro   1,052 

Harrv  C.  Acton,  Soc.-Lab   483 

Gardner  J.  Greenleaf.  Peo   286 

George  W.  Barnard,  Nat   229 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Belknap,  Carroll,  Rock- 
ingham, Strafford,  Hillsborough  (part)  and 
Merrimack  (part). 

Cyrus  A.  Sulloway,  Rep   25,661 

John  B.  Nash,  Dem   13,928 

Henry  E.  Brawn.  Pro   614 
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Benj.  T.  Whitehouse,  Soc.  Lab....  326* 

Charles  W.  Coolidge,  Nat   121 

Josiah  A.  Whit  tier,  Peo   Ill 

2.  The  comities  of  Cheshire.  Coos.  Grafton, 

Sullivan,  Hillsborough  (part)  and  Merrimack 

(part). 

Frank  G.  Clarke,  Rep   26.699 

Daniel  M.  White,  Dem   13,877 

Allen  W.  Wark,  Pro   544 


Arthur  H.  Drurv,  Nat  

Elias  M.  Blodgett,  Peo  

LEGISLATURE. 


178 


Republicans 
Democrats  . 
Vacant   


Sen.  Ho.J.BaL.Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
. .  22     291     313..    21  262 


66 
2 


68. 
2. 


3     101  104 


NEW  JERSEY  (Population  1,444,933^. 


Counties. 
(21) 

Population. 


 President  1896  

Rep.  Dem.  G.D.  Pro.  S.-L. 

McKinley. Bryan  Palmer. T.evor'g.Matohett, 


28836  Atlantic   5005  2233  119  200  19., 

47226  Bergen   8545  4531  451  113  126.. 

58528  Burlington   9371  4610  406  306  19. . 

87687  Camden   16395  6380  280  390  97.. 

11268  Cape  May   2136  929  50  135  12.. 

45438  Cumberland   7018  3877  78  487  28.. 

256098  Essex   42587  20505)  1004  510  885.. 

28649  Gloucester   4727  2981  77  216  8.. 

275126  Hudson   3362(5  28133  927  207  1140.. 

35355  Hunterdon   4264  4992  93  289  8., 

79978  Mercer   13847  5970  430  400  71. 

61754  Middlesex   9301  5976  350  14!)  64.. 

69128  Monmouth   10611  7799  474  294  19.. 

54101  Morris   8190  4936  331  468  26.. 

15974  Ocean   3384  1068  80  123  7., 

105016  Passaic   15437  9280  357  233  940., 

25151  Salem   3717  2802  67  247  3.. 

28311  Somerset   4388  2608  159  126  10.. 

22259  Sussex   3045  2975  49  123  11.. 

72467  Union   11707  6073  529  224  477.. 

36553  Warren   4063  5013  62  344  15. . 


 Governor  1895- 

Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo. ! 

Grip^a.  McGill.  Wilbur.  Ellis. 


2482  218 

5331  119  29 

5106  367  128 

665X5  474  84 

1050  134  16 

.     3235  493  487 

29397  22(521  747  224 

4065    2929  225  44 

20943  26847  333 

8448    4137  443 

"    7878  307 

6487  160 

7836  340 

4351  4(55  22(5 

1223  136  21 

8569  31(5  32 

2845  212  24 

2828  164  21 

2639  155  39 

6887  25)3  46 

4023  560  69 


3853 
6083 
7312 
12785 
155)9 
6316 


11100 
7241 
8197 
60(53 
2652 

11613 
3331 
3458 
2(568 
8401 
3375 


48 
96 
115 
34 
55 


i.-L. 

Keim, 

17. 
119. 
21. 
114. 
11. 
25. 
843. 

11. 
1117. 
23. 
(54. 
124. 
43. 
25. 
10. 
1108. 
12. 
10. 
15. 
411. 
24. 


— Pres.  1892 — , 
Rep.  Dem.  Pro. 

narris'n.Clcvl'd.Bidwol1 

,     3329  3001  247 

5020  5864  125 

6881  6727  507 

11001  10007  498 

1479  1310  190 

,     5616  4725  720 

,   29045  30176  781 

,     3749  3528  224 

.   23307  3223(5  272 

3448  5120  623 


9795 
6142 
7(576 
5729 
2(510 


9347  435 

7942  248 

9014  556 

5836  674 

1561  168 

11528  10992  405 

3152    3237  290 

3403  218 

3218  195 

8597  302 

5201  453 


3307 
2346 
782(5 
3182 


Total  221367  133675,  6373  5614  3985. .  162900  136000  6661  1901  4147..  156068  171042  8131 

Plurality   87692  ...   26900        _  14974 


Percent   59.6b" 

Total  vote. . 


36.03  1.72 
371014 


1.51  1.07. 


52.2 


43.5  2.2 
311618 


.6  1.4. 


46.23  50.67  2.41 
337547 


In  1892  Weaver,  Peo.,  received  969,  and  Wing,  S.-L.,  1,337  votes  for  president. 


VOTE  ON  AMENDMENTS,  1897. 

1.  Prohibiting  poolselling,  bookmaking  or 
gambling  of  any  kind  in  the  state. 

For    70,443 

Against    69,642 

2.  Prohibiting  persons  nominated  by  the 
governor  for  office,  who  shall  not  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  legislature  before  recess, 
from  holding  such  office  during  the  recess. 

For    73,722 

Against    66,296 

3.  Providing  for  female  suffrage  for  elec- 
tion of  school  officers. 

For   65,021 

Against    75,170 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Camden,  Cape  May,  Cum- 
berland, Gloucester  and  Salem. 

Henry  C.  Loudenslager,  Rep   33,659 

John  T.  Wright,  Dem   17,118 

Rodolphus  Bingham,  Nat.  Pro   1,516 

Frank  F.  Mills,  Soc.  Lab   150 

2.  Counties  of  Atlantic,  Burlington,  Mer- 
cer and  Ocean. 

John  J.  Gardner,  Rep   31,418 

Abraham  E.  Conrow,  Dem   13,969 

J.  Bailie  Adams,  Nat.  Pro   1,036 

R.  L.  Temple,  Nat.  Dem   1,076 

George  Yardley,  Soc.  Lab  115 

3.  Counties  of  Middlesex,  Monmouth  and 
Somerset. 

Benjamin  F.  Howell,  Rep   24  308 

John  A.  Wells,  Dem   16,087 

Arthur  W.  Marshall,  Nat.  Pro   511 


William  S.  Jones,  Nat.  Dem   986 

Patrick  Henry,  Soc.  Lab   148 

4.  Counties  of  Hunterdon,  Morris,  Sussex, 
and  Warren. 

Mahlon  Pitney,  Rep   20,494 

Augustus  W.  Cutler,  Dem   17,517 

Theo.  N.  Logan,  Nat.  Pro   1,054 

5.  Counties  of  Bergen  and  Passaic. 

James  F.  Stewart,  Rep   23.845 

Addison  Elv,  Dem   13,667 

Mahlon  B.  Reed,  Nat  Pro   370 

Hardy  M.  Banks,  Nat.  Dem   920 

James  Wilson,  Soc.  Lab   1,041 

6.  Part  of  Essex  county. 

Richard  W.  Parker,  Rep   31,059 

Joseph  A.  Beecher,  Dem   15,393 

Oliver  B.  Harden,  Nat. -Pro   328 

William  J.  Peoples,  Nat.  Dem   791 

James  E.  Billings,  Soc.  Labor   781 

7.  Part  of  Hudson  county. 

Thomas  McEwan,  Jr.,  Rep   30,557 

Alex  C.  Young,  Dem   26,080 

John  F.  McCracken,  Nat.  Pro   175 

Rynier  J.  Wortendyke,  Nat.  Dem..  875 

Frank  Campbell,  Soc.  Lab   1,073 

Samuel  Zinner,  Sr.,  Nat.  Sil   235 

8.  Counties  of  Union,  part  of  Essex  and 
part  of  Hudson  counties. 

Charles  N.  Fowler,  Rep   25,131 

Freeman  O.  Willey,  Dem   13,487 

Samuel  Wilson,  Nat.  Pro   443 

Alex  D.  Noyes,  Nat.  Dem   1,085 

William  T.  Campbell,  Soc.  Lab....  572 

LEGISLATURE. 

1898.  1897. 

Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 

Republicans.  ..14      37       51..      18  56  74 

Democrats         7     23      30..       3  4  7 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


405 


NEW  MEXICO  (Population  153,593), 


Counties. 
(18) 

Population. 

20913  Bernalillo.... 
 Chaves  

7974  Colfax  

9191  Dona  Ana  

  Eddy  

9657  Grant  

  Guadaloupe. 

17081  Lincoln  

10618  Mora  

1534  Kio  Arriba. .. 

1890  San  Juan  

24204  San  Miguel... 
13562  Santa  Fe   

3630  Sierra  

9595  Socorro  

9868  Taos  

  Union  

13876  Valencia  


Delegate  1J 
Dem.  Rep. 


Fergusson.  Catron.  Dai 


Del.  1894  ,  ^-DEL.  '92- 

811.  Rep.  Dem.  Peo.  Rep.  Dem. 


2049 
418 
1272 
1258 
412 
1407 
502 
769 
1112 
1284 
445 
2334 
1641 
677 
1445 
1193 
524 
205 


101 

660 
1045 
120 
455 
460 
464 
1112 
1492 
125 
2332 
1584 
188 
1205 
1015 
375 
1615 


23.. 
19., 
6.. 


2909 
135 
351 


Joseph.   Mills.    Catron.  Joseph 


1249    210..  1947 


469 
704 


1189  1234 
249  420 


723 
407 
520 
1014 

1320  1364 


5.. 
160.. 
65.. 
43.. 


63 
032 


'43 
461 

355  213. 


165 
2129  212 


18. 

3. 

225  233. 


1914 
262 
918 
1202 
347 
939 
378 
684 


1485 


151 
453 
J  530 

237  1059 


105. 
135. 


234  280.. 
861      53. . 


944 
258 
400 

870  1343 
1477  1178 

185  251 
1765  2629 
1624 

491 


1203 
470 
1060  1002 
940  956 


1590     271      -..   1350  123 


17017 


Total   18947 

Plurality   1930 

Percent   52.63    47.16  0.18. 

Scattering  

Total  vote  

LEGISLATURE,  1897. 

Council.  House.  J.Bal 

Republicans    6  12  18 

Democrats    6  12  18 


66..   18113  15351  1335..  15220  15799 
..     2752  ..  579 

51.30  44.76  3.77..  49.06  50.93 
1368 

35301  ..  31019 

LEGISLATURE,  1894. 


Legislature  was  democratic  on  joint  ballot. 


NEW  YORK  (Population  5,997,853). 

COUNTIES.       ^-*JUDGE  CT.  APLS.  1897— ,    ,  PRESIDENT  1896  »        GOVERNOR  1896  

(60)                                 Rep.  Dem.  Rep.  Fus.  G.D.  Pro.  S.-L.  Rep.  Fus.  G.  D.  S.-L. 

Population.                                                 Wallace.  Parker.  McKinley.  Bryan.  Palmer. LeveringMatchctt.  BlacK,  Porter. Griffin. Balkam. 

164555  Albany                                1326  —..22263  17818  359  207  187..  21293  18600  486  224 

43240  Allegany                            1911  — . .   7079    3895  83  447  4..   7031  3870  93  4 

62973  Broome                             2012  —..10630    5461  128  446  9..  10392  5620  186  9 

60866  Cattaraugus                        2515  -..   9337    6088  90  362  12..   9241  6132  105  14 

05302  Cayuga                              2597  —..10024    5846  143  287  30..   9793  6028  158  23 

75202  Chautauqua                       3284  -..14325    6581  135  449  17..  14143  6576  159  24 

48265  Chemung                             727  — ..   7026    5259  92  290  19..   7810  5334  118  18 

37776  Chenango                           1827  — ..   6338    3973  104  297  14..   6528  3990  128  14 

46437  Clinton                                 -  18..   6005    3074  54  44  12..   5966  3109  59  12 

46172  Columbia                           1295  -..   6654    4373  177  175  3..   6487  4546  176  3 

28657  Cortland                              451  -. .   4939    2574  55  222  1..   4864  2607  67  2 

45496  Delaware                           1578  — . .   7790    4450  94  272  9..   7749  4456  95  10 

77879  Dutchess                             2621  —..12127    6634  244  387  30..  11784  6808  284  34 

322981  Erie                                     -  1175..  45612  30172  1124  463  508..  41585  33667  1860  411 

33052  Essex                                 1231  -..   5356    1760  56  38  4..   5331  1779  60  4 

38110  Franklin                            1829  — . .  6118    2490  64  143  14..  6105  2504  63  14 

34762  Hamlfton'.'. >  1591  •  7704    3849  127  390  73-  •  7527  3978  167  82 

33265  Genesee..'.".!'.'.!!'.'..'.'!'.'..'^..   1358  — ..   5190    3004  55  181  9..   5134  3038  64  9 

31598  Greene                                 —  214..   4510    3688  88  158  18..   4474  3768  92  21 

45608  Herkimer                            250  — ..  8096    5027  151  261  10..   7814  5247  207  10 

68806  Jefferson                            1800  —..11411    6644  176  507  6..  10919  6977  336  6 

838547  Kings                                   —  39491 .  .109135  76882  3715  463  3481.. 103967  80285  5552  3515 

29806  Lewis                                   990  -..4466    3042  51  88  5..   4406  3111  51  5 

37801  Livingston                            963  — ..   5461    4101  73  257  4..   5449  4104  71  5 

42892  Madison                             1975  — . .   7588    3580  106  268  32..   7236  3S03  134  32 

189586  Monroe                               2659  —..26288  17158  395  511  466. .  25180  18083  468  455 

45699  Montgomery                        1200  — ..   7082    4759  141  111  36..   6789  5082  124  32 

1515301  New  York                              —  89578.  .156359  135624  5541  683  10025.  .146668  1414  2  8657  10644 

62491  Niagara                                —  114..   8626    6441  143  267  13..   8237  6084  162  22 

122922  Oneida                               3547  —..18855  11003  468  520  161..  17571  12088  672  144 

146247  Onondaga                          3390  -..25032  13695  206  405  715..  23386  15181  465  706 

48453  Ontario                              1715  -..   7506    5485  126  206  9..   7379  5571  149  9 

97859  Orange                              1868  —..14086    8971  249  304  57..  13769  9257  270  61 

30803  Orleans                                405  — . .    4664    2993  33  213  6. .   4674  2995  40  6 

71883  Oswego                               3027  —..11411     6401  95  258  3..  11252  6511  134  7 

50861  Otsego                               1432  -..   8161    5820  166  321  9..   8075  5894  159  12 

14849  Putnam                               791  — . .   2364    1027  53  42  9. .   2328  1044  65  6 

128059  Queens                                 —  1924..  18694  11980  633  132  774..  17919  12553  804  788 

124511  Rensselaer                         1107  —..17221  13119  208  274  92..  16547  13731  282  92 

51693  Richmond                              —  206)..   6170    4452  293  145  138..   5819  4748  403  137 

35162  Rockland                              —  331..   4336    3002  156  109  11..   4216  3098  187  10 

85048  St.Lawrence                       4684  -. .  15287    5749  123  377  5. .  15217  5807  131  6 

57663  Saratoga                            1000  — ..   9638    4987  157  362  17..   9393  5192  185  19 

29797  Schenectady                         11  -.     4903    3711  103  115  75..   4774  3829  117  71 

29164  Schoharie                             —  209..   3838    4203  54  135  4..   3819  4231  49  4 


406 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


Population. 


10711  Schuyler   038 

28227  Seneca   278 

81473  Steuben   2250 

0241)1  Suffolk   2074 

31031  Sullivan   404 

29935  Tioga   1400 

32923  Tompkins   1290 

87002  Ulster   — 

27800  Warren   1109 

45090  Washington'   2514 

49729  Wayne..   2178 

140772  Westchester   852 

31193  Wyoming   1330 

21001  Yates   r  589 


Wallace.  Parker.  Mckinley.  Bryan.  Palmer.  Leverinfr.Matchett.  Black.  Porter.  Griffim.Balkam 


Total   78005  130375.  .819838  551309  18950  10052 

Plurality   -  58310.  .208409 

Per  cent   

Total  vote  

♦Pluralities  only.  (Unofficial.) 

fNot  including  122080  blank,  defective  and  scattering. 
jNot  including  blank,  detective  and  scattering. 
In  1890  Smith,  Pro.,  received  17449  votes  for  governor. 


57.53  38.70  1.34  1.13 
11423870 


17667. .78T5I6 
. .212992 
1.24..  55.34 


40.37  1.86  1.21 
11422549 


OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieut. -Governor— T.  L.  Woodruff. 
Judge  Court  of  Appeals— Irving  G.  Vann. 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Suffolk  and  Queens. 

Joseph  M.  Belford,  Hep   27,191 

William  D.  Mavel,  Dem   15,923 

William  A.  Hazard,  Nat.  Dem   1,700 

Joseph  P.  Jones,  Pro   929 

2.  City  of  Brooklyn  (1st,  2d,  5th,  6th,  7th, 
11th  and  20th  wards). 

Denis  M.  Hurley,  Rep   18,268 

John  M.  Clancy,  Dem   15,901 

William  E.  Redneld,  Nat.  Dem....  1,561 
Isaac  K.  Funk,  Pro   103 

3.  City  of  Brooklyn  (3d,  4th,  10th,  22d  and 
23d  wrards,  and  the  town  of  Flatbush). 

Francis  H.  Wilson,  Rep   23,813 

Charles  F.  Brandt,  Dem   lb. 260 

John  A.  Hennessy,  Nat.  Dem   1,811 

William  B.  Waldron   153 

Charles  L.  Furman   231 

4.  City  of  Brooklyn  (12th,  8th,  24th,  25th 
and  26th  wards,  and  New  Utrecht,  Graves- 
end  and  Flatlands). 

Israel  F.  Fischer,  Rep   25,810 

Thomas  F.  Larkin,  Dem   18,381 

Theodore  S.  Nye,  Nat.  Dem   1,036 

Albert  Klein   607 

5.  City  of  Brooklyn  (18th,  19th,  21st,  27th 
and  28th  wards). 

Charles  G.  Bennett,  Rep   22,605 

Thomas  S.  Delaney,  Dem   14,186 

Joseph  S.  Van  Wyck,  Nat.  Dem...  805 
Leo  Schmidt   1,677 

6.  City  of  Brooklyn  (13th,  14th,  15th,  16th 
and  17th  wards). 

James  R.  Howe,  Rep   15,314 

William  Fickermann,  Dem   14,287 

Daniel  Walsh,  Nat.  Dem   354 

Gustav  A.  Rosenblath   941 

7.  City  of  New  York  (1st  and  5th  assembly 
districts)  and  county  of  Richmond  (Staten 
Island). 

F.  Bartlett,  Nat.  Dem.  and  Rep..  9,848 

John  H.  G.  Vehslage,  Dem   11,032 

John  W.  Rhines,  Pro   -  171 

John  H.  Moore,  Soc.  Lab   188 

8.  City  of  New  York  (2d,  3d  and  7th  assem- 
bly districts). 

John  Murray  Mitchell,  Rep   10,488 

James  J.  Walsh,  Dem   9,219 

William  F.  Westerffeld,  Soc.  Lab.  140 

9.  City  of  New  York  (4th,  6th  and  8th  as- 
sembly districts). 

Thomas  J.  Bradley,  Dem   11,002 

Timothy  J.  Campbell,  Nat.  Dem..  8,379 
Daniel  De  Leon.  Soc.  Lab   4,371 


10.  City  of  New  York  (9th,  13th  and  15th 
assembly  districts). 

Clarence  W.  Meade,  Rep   14,245 

Amos  J.  Cummings,  Dem   17,446 

Calvin  Tomkins,  Pro   512 

William  Ruddy,  Soc.  Lab   411 

11.  City  of  New  York  (10th,  12th  and  14th 
assembly  districts). 

Ferdinand  Kidman,  Rep   10,435 

William  Sulzer,  Dem   12,195 

Herman  Miller,  Soc.  Lab   2,011 

Thomas  J.  Connor,  Nat.  Dem   306 

12.  City  of  New  York  (11th,  16th  and  18th 
assembly  districts). 

Charles  A.  Hess,  Rep   11,038 

George  B.  McClellan,  Dem  12,815 

Marion  M.  Miller,  Peo   831 

Charles  B.  Copp,  Soc.  Lab   385 

13.  City  of  New  York  (17th  and  20th  and 
part  of  the  21st  assembly  district). 

Richard  C.  Shannon,  Rep   15,438 

T.  Smith,  Dem   13,957 

J.  H.  Madden,  Nat.  Dem   854 

14.  City  of  New  York  (19th  and  part  of  the 
21st  and  22d  assembly  districts). 

Lemuel  E.  Quigg,  Rep   27,865 

John  Q.  Adams,  Dem   18,553 

Charles  V.  Fornes,  Nat.  Dem   2,414 

Richard  Morton,  Soc.  Lab   1,235 

15.  City  of  New  York  (23d  and  part  of  the 
21st  and  22d  assembly  districts). 

Philip  B.  Low,  Rep   29,602 

William  H.  Burke,  Dem   22,520 

Enoch  L.  Thomas,  Soc.  Lab   1,804 

Archie  C.  Fisk,  Peo   224 

16.  City  of  New  York  (24th  assembly  dis- 
trict) and  Westchester  county. 

William  L.  Ward,  Rep   30,709 

Eugene  B.  Travis,  Dem   23,456 

Lucien  Sanial,  Soc.  Lab   1,299 

James  V.  Lawrence,  Nat.  Dem   1,697 

Benj.  F.  Fairchild,  Ind   770 

James  H.  Hardy,  Pro   454 

17.  Counties  of  Rockland,  Orange  and  Sul- 
livan. 

Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Rep   22,622 

David  A.  Morrison,  Dem   15,500 

Robert  A.  Widenman,  Nat.  Dem..  445 

18.  Counties  of  Putnam.  Dutchess  and  Ul- 
ster. 

John  H.  Ketcham,  Rep   25,531 

Richard  E.  Connell,  Dem   15,956 

Henry  Metcalf,  Nat.  Dem   462 

19.  Counties  of  Columbia  and  Rensselaer. 

Aaron  V.  S.  Cochrane,  Rep   23.509 

George  G.  Miller,  Dem   17,735 

Elmer  T.  Haines,  Nat.  Dem   389 

Nathaniel  B.  Powers,  Pro   472 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 
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20.  County  of  Albany. 

George  N.  Southwick,  Rep   22,342 

Simeon  Holroyd,  Nat.  Dein   401 

John  C.  Sanford,  Pro   231 

Edwin  C.  Smith   201 

Thomas  F.  Wilkinson,  Dem   17,637 

21.  Counties  of  Greene,  Schoharie,  Otsego, 
Montgomery  and  Schenectady. 

David  F.  Wilber,  Rep   28,567 

John  H.  Bagley,  Dem   22,267 

Leslie  P.  Clarke,  Pro   464 

22.  Counties  of  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Sara- 
toga and  St.  Lawrence. 

Lucius  N.  Littauer,  Rep   32,269 

John  C.  Greene,  Nat.  Dem   676 

James  T.  Sweetman,  Pro   1,640 

23.  Counties  of  Clinton,  Franklin,  Essex, 
Warren  and  Washington. 

Wallace  T.  Foete,  Jr.,  Rep   30,475 

Winfield  A.  Huppuch,  Nat.  Dem..  494 
De  Wyre  S.  Fero,  Peo   452 

24.  Counties  of  Oswego,  Jefferson  and 
Lewis. 

Charles  A.  Chickering.  Rep   27,242 

Oscar  M.  Wood,  Dem   16,248 

Frederick  B.  Denenderf,  Pro   870 

25.  Counties  of  Oneida  and  Herkimer. 

James  S.  Sherman,  Rep   26,996 

Cornelius  Haley,  Dem   16,512 

William  D.  Towsley,  Pro   862 

26.  Counties  of  Delaware,  Chenango, 
Broome,  Tioga  and  Tompkins. 

George  W.  Ray,  Rep   34,686 

Charles  D.  Wales.  Dem   20,383 

Charles  S.  Gall,  Nat.  Dem   513 

William  C.  Moulton   1,512 

27.  Counties  of  Onondaga  and  Madison. 

Theodore  L.  Poole.  Kep   22.057 

James  J.  Belden,  Ind.  Rep   27,427 

Herman  D.  Fulton   638 

Charles  H.  Corregan,  Soc.  Lab —  827 

28.  Counties  of  Cayuga,  Cortland,  Ontario, 
Wayne  and  Yates. 

Sereno  E.  Payne,  Rep   33,628 


Robert  L.  Drummond,  Dem   19,822 

Francis  P.  Mason,  Nat.  Dem   468 

29.  Counties  of  Chemung,  Schuyler,  Seneca 
and  Steuben. 

Charles  W.  Gillet,  Rep   27,192 

Henry  W.  Banes,  Dem   17,994 

De  Merville  Page,  Nat.  Dem   309 

30.  Counties  of  Genesee,  Livingston,  Niag- 
ara, Orleans  and  Wyoming. 

James  W.  Wadsworth,  Rep   28,478 

Frank  P.  Hulette,  Dem   19,066 

George  A.  Sweet.  Nat.  D<?m   469 

Charles  F.  Williams,  Ind   1,269 

John  Ideson,  Peo   397 

31.  County  of  Monroe. 

Henry  C.  Brewster,  Rep   25,399 

William  E,  Ryan,  Dem   17,109 

W.  H.  Davis,  Nat.  Dem   386 

William  Hunt   562 

Frank  A.  Silverman   488 

Howard  W.  Sneck   617 

32.  County  of  Erie  (part). 

Rowland  B.  Mahany,  Rep   18,623 

Charles  Rung,  Dem   14,765 

Mark  R.  Moore   313 

Joseph  Otto,  Soc.  Lab   252 

33.  County  of  Erie  (part). 

De  Alva  S.  Alexander,  Rep   27,573 

Harvey  W.  Richardson,  Dem   14,636 

George  Wing,  Nat.  Dem   931 

John  A.  Sayles   425 

August  Miller   204 

34.  Counties  of  Allegany,  Cattaraugus 
and  Chautauqua. 

Warren  B.  Hooker,  Rep   30,696 

422 


Staley  N.  Wood,  Dem.. 

Ansel  M.  Taylor,  Pro  

David  F.  Allen,  Peo  

LEGISLATURE. 


1,279 


Sen.  Ho.J.BaL.Sen 
Republicans.... 35     79     114..  35 

Ind.  Rep   1  2 

Democrats  14  68 

Nat.  Dem  —  1 


3.. 
82.. 
1.. 


1897. 

Ho.  J.Bal. 
114  149 
1  2 
35  49 


NORTH  CAROLINA  (Population  1,617,947^. 

.  President  1896- 

Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Nat.  ... 

McKinley.Brvan.LVrin^.Btntley.Palmer.  Fai 


CorxTiES. 

(96) 

Population. 

18271  Alamance   2314"  2302     10    38  "  2.. 

9430  Alexander   620  1119       1    —  2., 

6523  AlleKhany   605  737       1    -    — . 

20027  Anson   1060  2322      —    —    — . 

15628  Ashe   1761  1517      -    -    — . 

21072  Beaufort   2207  2513 

19176  Bertie   2155  1711 

16703  Bladen   1256  1665 

10900  Brunswick   878  1279 

352(16  Buncombe   4611  4098 

14939  Burke   1385  1550 

18U2  Cabarrus   996  2250 

12298  Caldwell   967  1428 

5667  Camden   588  554 

10825  Carteret   943  1308 

16028  Caswell   1701  1372 

18689  Catawba   1004  2649 

25413  Chatham   1490  2892 

9976  Cherokee   987  770 

9167  Chowan   1146     791     —  — 

4197  Clay   299     476     —  — 

20394  Cleveland   1216  2664      5  — 

17856  Columbus   1161  1998      —  — 

20533  Craven   2921  1810       6  4 

27321  Cumberland   2200  2509     30  2 

6747  Currituck   472     922     —  - 

3768  Dare   471     408     —  - 

21702  Davidson   2375  2072     24  5 

11(521  Davie   1306     894       2  - 

18690  Duplin   1147  2409       1  — 

18041  Durham   1924  2435     —  48 

24113  Edgecombe   2958  2062     —  — 

28434  Forsyth   3888  2778     30  3 

21090  Franklin   1834  3217       1  1 

17764  Gaston   1625  2069     29  1 


.7 

4 

2. 

2 

8. 
3. 

1. 

~2 

6 

16. 

12 

21. 

18 

1 

36. 

59 

11. 

20 

2 

1. 
7. 

3 

10 

2. 

39.. 
18.. 
12.. 
4.. 
1.. 

5.'. 
2.. 
1.. 
4.. 
9.. 
18.. 


-Ch'f  jus.  94^ 

r- — Pres.  '92 

lep.-Peo.  Dem. 

Rep.  Dem. ' 

Pea 

Faircloth. 

Shepherd.  JIarriaonClevclandWeaver 

2006 

1760. . 

1301 

1691 

337 

865 

633.. 

420 

591 

386 

400 

640.. 

358 

797 

1092 

1434.. 

397 

1261 

372 

1677 

1412. . 

1460 

1366 

134 

1855 

1841.. 

1612 

1865 

1317 

I486.. 

1309 

1610 

384 

1596 

1094. . 

1205 

1228 

321 

750 

508.. 

446 

755 

685 

3542 

3589. . 

3125 

3588 

29 

1518 

1426.. 

1098 

1410 

232 

1495 

1307. . 

679 

1419 

819 

1038 

1121. . 

614 

1172 

293 

555 

520.. 

504 

483 

109 

1037 

922.. 

613 

1211 

212 

1799 

849.. 

1522 

913 

453 

1930 

1627. . 

705 

1711 

893 

2668 

1520. . 

727 

1567 

2035 

829 
865 

723.. 
686.. 

692 
882 

692 
679 

2 
80 

341 

366.. 

256 

383 

80 

1721 

1676.. 

722 

1788 

960 

1404 

1224. . 

813 

1592 

635 

1948 

1080. . 

1648 

1305 

309 

2298 

2139. . 

1333 

2178 

1363 

180 

681.. 

402 

834 

114 

303 

356 

335 

2480 

1826:; 

1836 

1928 

427 

1294 

701.. 

1057 

725 

253 

1909 

H57. . 

986 

1455 

839 

2107 

1637. . 

1364 

1490 

667 

1666 
2830 

1976. . 
2465.. 

986 
2447 

1702 
2880 

613 
469 

2158 

2091.. 

993 

1741 

1381 

1418 

1336.. 

1173 

1616 

380 

408 
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Population. 

10252  Gates   759" 

3313  Graham   317 

24184  Granville   2175 

10039  Greene   1066 

2S052  Guilford   3456 

2s«!i)s  Halifax   4003 

i:i7U0  Harnett   1042 

13346  Havwood   1039 

12581)  Henderson   1459 

13851  Hertford   1426 

8908  Hyde   847 

25402  Iredell   2003 

9512  Jackson   873 

27239  Johnston   1824 

7403  Jones   686 

14879  Lenoir   1410 

12586  Lincoln   1010 

10102  Macon   891 

!7S0:>  Madison   2270 

15221  Martin   1374 

10939  McDowell   950 

42673  Mecklenburg   3921 

12S07  Mitchell   1861 

11239  M  on  tgomery   1206 

20479  Moore   1948 

20707  Nash..   1<K» 

24026  New  Hanover   3183 

21242  Northampton   2310 

10303  Onslow   589 

14948  Orange   1264 

7146  Pamlico   642 

10748  Pasquotank   1519 

12514  Pender   U64 

9293  Perquimans   1016 

15151  Person   1402 

25519  Pitt   2390 

5902  Polk   731 

25195  Randolph   2743 

23948  Richmond   2529 

31483  Robeson   2429 

25363  Rockingham   2569 

24123  Rowan   1468 

18770  Rutherford   1953 

25096  Sampson   1271 

12136  Stanley   511 

17100  Stokes   2069 

19281  Surry   2590 

6577  Swain   531 

5881  Transylvania   637 

4225  Tyrrell   491 

21259  Union   1009 

175S1  Vance   1745 

49207  Wake   4675 

19360  Warren   2175 

10200  Washington   1289 

10611  Watauga   1166 

26100  Wayne   2248 

22675  Wilkes   2835 

18644  Wilson   1436 

13790  Yadkin   1646 

9490  Yancey   982 


McKinl.  j. Bryan.LVring.Bentley.Palmer.  Fairdoth.  Shepherd.  HarrisonClevelandWeaver 


1086 
363 
2269 
1222 
347!) 
2255 
L676 
1901 
1022 
1240 
1019 
2958 
1145 
3343 
8i4 
1966 

1349 
1140 

1367 
1681 
1204 
4714 
630 
1129 
2207 
2916 
2100 
1906 
1559 
1700 
861 
1037 
1276 
793 
1713 
3181 
4(59 
2482 
2172 
3457 
2882 
3095 
2146 
2789 
1425 
1447 
2019 
808 
595 
411 
2747 
1465 
5396 
1213 
739 
1063 
3215 
1801 
2715 
1093 
1056 


43  9 

22  - 


14.. 

is!! 

3.. 

0.  . 
15.. 
11.. 

2.'. 
3.. 


2  — .. 

—  11.. 

—  1. . 

—  2.. 


3  — 


1.. 
34.. 

2.\ 
4.. 

95!.' 
4.. 

7.'. 
L. 

3.. 


2.. 
4.. 

22i! 

2.. 
19.. 

5.. 


897 
270 
2229 
860 
3093 
1105 
1296 
1057 
1395 
1212 
870 
2287 
877 
1979 
557 
1373 
1127 
930 
2028 
11!K) 
924 
1729 
1615 
1229 
2285 
2437 
2126 
1151 
748 
1692 
744 
1490 
1163 
1136 
1525 
269T 
646 
2830 
1885 
1780 
2594 
1422 
2051 
2802 
743 
1829 
2079 
522 
609 
541 
1428 
1973 
5006 
2394 
1130 
1120 
2323 
2279 
1718 
1504 


833. . 
890. . 
1616.. 
814.. 
2720. . 
3574.. 
1116.. 
1608. . 
832.. 
982. . 
829. . 

2m  . 

102;).. 
255)4. . 

544.. 
1320. . 

9(!1.. 

944.. 
1267. . 
1457. . 

908. . 
3186. . 

659. . 

782. . 
1547. . 
1110.. 
1719.. 
1410.. 
10SO.. 
1041.. 

471.. 

746. . 

973. . 

445. . 
lis;,.. 
2052. . 

554.. 
2115.. 
1739. . 
1813. . 
1855. . 
2^4.  . 
1836. . 
1241. . 

911.. 
1179.. 
1890.. 

7(58.. 

508.. 

219.. 
1569.. 

934.. 
3682.. 

764.. 

493. . 

892. . 
2466.. 
1540.. 
1654.. 
917.. 
1027.. 


575 
262 
1(>30 

562 
2532 
1376 
650 
959 
1197 
843 
430 
1524 
578 
1036 
308 
957 
017 
502 
1718 
1091 
727 
1933 
1327 
839 

urn 

476 
1.500 
1306 

379 

936 

471 
1244 

960 

834 
1400 
1221 

566 
1883 
1122 
1117 
1901 

876 
1152 
1325 

323  * 
1610 
1740 

403 

502 

295 

572 
1340 
1987 
1474 

692 

839 
1645 
1895 

497 
1219 

651 


942 

339 
1403 
1006 
2773 
3079 
1222 
1525 
835 
710 
858 
2312 
977 
3135 
671 
1388 
970 
862 
1118 
1454 
1055 
3881 
724 
1011 
1674 
997 
2408 
1365 
1137 
1117 
509 
801 
872 
490 
1261 
2052 
511 
2077 
1700 
2312 
1784 
2303 
1794 
1299 
10.53 
1217 
1974 
558 
513 
242 
1798 
908 
3724 
737 
533 
940 
2261 
1770 
2100 
1046 
927 


490 
255 
415 
451 
635 

50 

82 
139 
349 
614 
171 
620 
348 
448 
444 
236 
118 
281 

73 
534 

38 
212 
726 
1332 

38 
457 
436 
770 
347 
224 
137 
280 
335 
1394 

552 
460 
842 
853 
794 
252 

1619 
221 
215 
63 
217 
20 
248 
826 
801 

2819 
861 


856 
127 
1249 
165 
143 


44736 


15.93 


Total   155222  174488    675  247  578.. 

Plurality   19266 

Percent   46.87  52.69  0.19  0.07  0.17.. 

Total  vote   329710 

Bidwell,  for  president  in  1892,  received  2,636  (or  .93  per  cent)  not  returned  by  the  secretary 
of  state  by  counties. 


148334  127593..  100342  132951 
20741  ..  32609 

54.12    45.87..   35.75  47.03 
,  275927  280065 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

Daniel  L.  Russell,  Rep  154,052 

C.  B.  Watson,  Dem  145,416 

W.  A.  Guthrie,  Peo   30,932 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 

Lieutenant-Governor— C.  A.  Reynolds,  Rep. 

Secretary  of  State— Gyrus  Thompson,  Peo. 

Auditor— Hal  W.  Ayer,  Peo. 

Treasurer — William  H.  Worth,  Peo. 

Attorney-General— Zeb  V.  Walser,  Rep. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction- 
Charles  H.  Mebane,  Peo. 

Justice  of  Supreme  Court— Walter  A.  Mont- 
gomery, Peo. 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS.  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Beaufort,  Camden,  Car- 
teret, Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare,  Gates,  Hert- 
ford, Hyde,  Martin,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank, 
Perquimans,  Pitt,  Tyrrell  and  Washington. 

Harry  Skinner,  Peo   20,875 

Wilson  H.  Lucas,  Dem   14,831 

2.  The  counties  of  Bertie,  Craven,  Edge- 
combe, Greene,  Halifax,  Jones,  Lenoir, 
Northampton,  Vance,  Warren  and  Wilson. 

George  H.  White,  Rep  <   19,338 

F.  A.  Woodard,  Dem   15,368 

D.  S.  Moss,  Peo   2,738 
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3.  The  counties  of  Bladen, Cumberland,  Du- 
plin, Harnett,  Moore,  Onslow,  Pender,  Samp- 
son and  Wayne. 

John  E.  Fowler,  Peo  17,989 

Frank  Thompson,  Dem   12,536 

4.  The  counties  of  Alamance,  Chatham, 
Durham,  Franklin,  Johnston,  Nash,  Orange 
and  Wake. 

W.  F.  Stroud,  Peo   20,947 

E.  W.  Pou,  Dem   16,405 

T.  L.  Banks,  Ind.  Rep   257 

5.  The  counties  of  Caswell.  Forsyth,  Gran- 
ville, Guilford,  Person,  Rockingham,  Stokes 
and  Surry. 

Thomas  Settle,  Rep   18,639 

W.  H.  Kitchen,  Dem   19,082 

A.  J.  Dalby,  Peo   507 

6.  The  counties  of  Anson,  Brunswick,  Ca- 
barrus, Columbus,  Mecklenburg,  New  Han- 
over, Richmond,  Robeson,  Stanley  and  Union. 

Charles  H.  Martin,  Peo   22,057 

J.  A.  Lockhart,  Dem   17.235 

7.  The  counties  of  Catawba,  Davidson,  Da- 
vie, Iredell.  Montgomery,  Randolph,  Rowan 
and  Yadkin. 


A.  O.  Shuford,  Peo   17,669 

S.  J.  Pemberton,  Dem   14,291 

8.  The  counties  of  Alexander,  Alleghany, 
Ashe,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Cleveland,  Gaston, 
Lincoln,  Watauga  and  Wilkes. 

R.  Z.  Linney,  Rep   19,419 

R.  A.  Doughton,  Dem   18,006 

9.  The  counties  of  Buncombe,  Cherokee, 
Clay,  Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jack- 
son, McDowell,  Macon,  Madison,  Mitchell, 
Polk,  Rutherford,  Swain,  Transylvania  and 
Yancey. 

Richmond  Pearson,  Rep   20.495 

J.  S.  Adams.  Dem   19,189 

Miss  Helen  Lewis   5 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Sen.  Ho*J.Bal..Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ...17      49      66..    18      38  56 

Democrats    9      36      45..     8      46  54 

People's  24      34      58..    24      36  60 

*In  one  county  (Jefferson)  there  was  a  tie 
vote  and  the  governor  ordered  another  elec- 
tion Dec.  8. 


fcORTH  DAKOTA  (Population  182,719). 


Counties. 


Population. 


, — Pres.  1896 — , 
Rep.  Dem.  Pro. 

McKinlev.  Brvan.  Levering, 


7045  Barnes   966  (.»77  24. 

2460  Benson   549  227  7.. 

170  Billings   78      27  1. . 

2893  Bottineau   369  389  5.. 

4252  Burleigh   729  338  3. . 

19613  Cass   3050  2089  48,. 

6471  Cavalier   730  11.58  12.. 

5573  Dickey   619  587  6.. 

1377  Eddy   278  243  2. 

1971  Emmons   300  168  3.. 

1210  Foster   216  143  2.. 

18357  Grand  Forks   2432  1893  40.. 

2817  Griggs   318  360  7.. 

1211  Kidder   17*5  104  — .. 

3187  LaMoure   460  401  2.. 

597  Logan   70     25  -.. 

1658  McHenrv   217  166  1.. 

3248  Mcintosh   336     66  — .. 

860  McLean   124      79  — . . 

428  Mercer   115     28  — .. 

4728  Morton   752  393  3. . 

4293  Nelson   616  603  2.. 

464  Oliver   59     58  — .. 

14331  Pembina   1687  1807  52.. 

905  Pierce   222     75  1.. 

4418  Ramsev   869  665  12.. 

5393  Ransom   766  579  11.. 

10751  Richland   1343  1160  12.. 

2427  Rolette   306  331  8. . 

5076  Sargent   587  636  4.. 

2304  Stark   530  216  2.. 

3777  Steele   572  322  7.. 

526)6  Stutsman   705  578  12.. 

1450  Towner   303  394  12.. 

10217  Traill   1673  674  20.. 

16587  Walsh   1707  2134  23.. 


1681  Ward   299 

1212  Wells   584 

109  Williams   103 


193  4., 
317 
83  8. 


.  Gov.  1894  , 

R.-P.  Dem.  Peo. 

Allen.  Kinter. Wallace. 

&50    217  709. 
83 
21 


358 
64 


t  •  Pres.  1892  » 

Rep.    I.-D.  Pro. 

Harrison.  Cleveland.  Bidwell. 

665  918 


2.. 
179.. 
216.. 

2256  758  727. . 
594  593  367. . 
584    107    566. . 


408  228 
650  202 


267 

377  193 
66 


203 
2155 
345 
172 

447  194 


534 
531 


101. 
22.. 
91.. 
713.. 
44  283.. 
34  101.. 


110 
260 
440 
124 
111 


10  37.. 
57  104.. 


345 
450 
66 


27 

32  57.. 

5  6.. 

731    217  214.. 

645      94  883.. 

65     40  16.. 

ia32    686  920.. 

216     22  35.. 

845    296  118. . 

745    114  387.. 

1351    810  156.. 

328    168  29.. 

577    120  515.. 

97  131.. 

23  313.. 

614    314  265.. 

277    192  29.. 

1480    181  296.. 

1716    999  711.. 
91 


_   ,  66.. 
144  105.. 
12.. 


419 

47 
175 
640 
2022 
297 
509 
202 
278 
192 
1639 
245 
224 
338 

87 
201 
280 
115 

28 
596 
460 

35 
954 
121 
619 
566 
866 
273 
491 
339 


166 
1026 
974 
182 
157 
45 


175 
17 
290 
283 
1647 
855 
647 
184 
132 
157 
1483 
332 
136 
436 
35 
110 
120 
65 


2040 
114 
147 

56 


15.. 


10.. 
77.. 
20.. 
17.. 

7.. 

2.. 

6.. 
75.. 


19.. 
1.. 
2.. 


9.. 

38U  5.. 
527  119.. 
48  — .. 
1511  133.. 


53 
421 
526 
1134 
194 
525 
212 


1.. 

35.. 
53.. 
25.. 
5.. 
20.. 


338  20.. 

522  32.. 

214  — 

668  128.. 


15.. 
5.. 


,  GOV.  1890  . 

Rep.  Dem.  Ind. 

Burke.     Roach.  Muir 
405 
153 
23 
346 


715 
406 


745 

2249 
439 
761 
228 
342 
204 

1190 
386 
244 
472 
97 
140 
373 
169 
22 
600 
412 
18 

1006 
161 
704 
723 
899 
267 
584 
&57 
326 
576 
207 
963 

1306 
203 
165 


900 
626 
441 
184 
212 
140 
1377 
212 
120 
235 

22 

61 
106 

89 

47 
371 
203 

56 
923 

42 
340 
237 
1008 
265 
174 
204 

57 
548 
228 
418 
1293 
146 
154 


Total   26335  20686 

Plurality   9465 

Percent   55.59  43.45  .76 

Scattering  

Total  vote   47379 


358..   23723  818a  9354..   17519    17700  89 
14369  ..  181 

57.49  19.84  23.15..  48.49    48.92  2.4 


21 


31 
26 
256 
196 
54 
10 
1 
4 
523 
21 
12 
109 

151 
30 


18 
162 


12 
128 
127 

56 

14 
424 

17 


576 
479 
48 
14 


19053  12604  4821 
6449 

52.38    34.54  13.20 


41265 


36136 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

F.  A.  Briggs,  Rep   25,918 

R.  B.  Richardson,  Fus   20,690 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieutenant-Governor— J.  M.  Devine,  Rep. 
Secretary  of  State— Fred  Falleg,  Rep. 


Auditor— N.  B.  Hunnan,  Rep. 
Treasurer— G.  E.  Nichols,  Rep. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— J.  G. 

Holland,  Rep. 
Com.  of  Insurance — F.  B.  Fancher,  Rep. 
Attorney-General — J.  F.  Cowan,  Rep. 
Com.  of  Agriculture— H.  U.  Thomas,  Rep. 
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Judge  of  Supreme  Court— A.  Wallin.  Rep. 
Railroad  Commissioners— G.  II.  Keys,  J.  F. 
Gibsen,  L.  L.  Walton,  all  Rep. 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

Walter  X.  Johnson,  Rep   25,233 

John  Burke,  Fas   21,172 

A.  J.  Garver,  Pro   349 


COUNTIES. 


Republicans 
Democrats  ., 

People's   

Fusion  .  

Independent 

OHIO  (Population  3,672,316) 

GOVERNOR  188 


LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.J.BaL.Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
..23      44      67..    25      49  74 


1 


22.. 
1.. 


-President  1896— 


Population.  Buahnell1  bapt 

26.093  Adams   8041 

40644  Allen   85&y 

22223  Ashland   8331 

43655  Ashtabula   63s3 

;','»1!M  Athens   4682 

28100  Auglaize   2247 

57413  Belmont   6530 

29899  Brown   2704 

48597  Butler   4S42 

17500  Carroll   2439 

26980  Champaign   3761 

52277  Clark   6230 

33553  Clermont   3477 

24240  Clinton   3648 

69029  Columbiana   7450 

20703  Coshocton   3026 

3192;  Crawford   2416 


Rep.  Dem.Pro.PeolN.D.S.La.N.P.Lib.  Rep.Dem.  Pop.  Pro.Nat.G.D 

tushnt'll'  h:ipni:vnHMidayCoxeyDes'rWatk>LewiaKich'son.MvKinlcyI{rvan.BrjanI^verKBentleyParr 


 ilayCoxeyDe: 

2987    54  14 

4819    40  134 

2957     30  10 
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7S12 
1508 
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68  136 
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4020  205 
3007  70 
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309970  Cuyahoga   32277  271S3  523  177  277  1014 

42961  Darke...   3867  4932  54  101 

25700  Defiance   2076  2916  39  313 

27189  Delaware   3386  3051  112  88 

35402  Erie   4282  'SSC4  42  43 

33939  Fairfield   3141  4871  62  72 

22309  Favette   2971  2158  33  18 

1240S7  Franklin   16487  17836  269  137 

22023  Fulton   2723  1796  2  1  27 

27005  Gallia   3715  2121  42  0 

13489  Geauga   2376  846  47  36 

29820  Greene   4554  2333  118  53 

28645  Guernsey   3725  2573  204  19 

374573  Hamilton   41122  39007  212  342  381  352 

42563  Hancock   4195  4113  90  243  ' 

28939  Hardin   3854  3852  42  63 

20830  Harrison   2783  1971  93  9 

25080  Henry   2057  3362  30  60 

29048  Highland   3753  3386  121  73 

22658  Hocking   2407  2643  36  170 

21139  Holmes   1180  2907  41  8 

31949  Huron   4142  3028  68  24 

28408  Jackson   3990  3521  48  80 

39415  Jefferson   4653  2751  192  53 

27000  Knox   3609  3775  61  28 

18235  Lake   2939  12i3  63 

39550  Lawrence   4226 

43279  Licking   4987 

27380  Logan   3822 

40295  Lorain   5786 

102296  Lucas   12247  11560  122 

20057  Madison   2874 

55979  Mahoning   64 iO 

24727  Marion   3106 

21742  Medina   3159  2072 

29813  Meigs   3757  1S62 

27220  Mercer   1443  3280  36 

39754  Miami   5292  4332  49 

25175  Monroe   1542  3525  29 
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23421  Preble   3059  2704  55 

30188  Putnam   234  1  4166  37 
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30617  Sandusky   3157  4201  46 
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7.. 
43.. 
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3170 
5036 
2668 
4314 
7667 
4272 
4144 
9487 
3340 
3150 


2414 

3788 
9442 
3520 
3357 


3210 
636.0 
3418 
3762 
3272 
4010 
6392 
4169 
8685 
1943 
3415 
6351 
4656 
2646 
6533 
8965 
5888 
37316 
6119 
4 1 85 
3601 
4600 
5383 
2739 


40..  20280  18234 

35..   3227  2422  42 

4247  2350  19 

2807  1241  19 

5296  2981  22 

.   4337  3220  38 

23. .  57749  38009  156 

5591  5519  22 


17.. 
15.. 
53.. 
70.. 


12.. 
68.. 
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18.. 
17.. 
41.. 
35.. 
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3433  4005 
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12..  2001  4157 
41..  18333  15456 
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69..  2506 
41..  7245 
31..  2559 
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Population.  BuahnellChapmanHlidajCoxeyDex'rWatk'sLewisRich 

353?;  Scioto   4621  " 

40869  Seneca   4284 

24707  Shelby   2127 

84170  Stark    10595 

54089  Summit   6875 

42373  Trumbull   6166 

46618  Tuscarawas   5181 

22860  Union   3231 

29671  Van  Wert   3731 

16045  Vinton   1920 

25466  Warren   3621 

42380  Washington   5306 

39005  Wayne   3945 

24897  Williams   3136 

44392  Wood   5095 

21722  Wyandot   2042 
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19 
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16 

11 

4761 

117 

32 

8 
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5949 

5140 

42 

54 

19 

21 

4969 

239 

64 

6 

17 

2 

10.. 

4369 

5578 

10 

155 

10 

8 

2999 

42 

96 

8 

2 

15.. 

3191 

3509 

21 

28 

10 

4548 

81 

95 

12 

9 

1 

40.. 

7290 

6582 

71 

81 

82 

53 

2686 

27 

79 
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2374 

3424 

17 

20 

23 

12 

476  3106..52V.H»L  4T4S82 
48494 
.51. S5  46. 82 


2615  5008  2716  1857 


.49   .26  .IS 


Total  429915  401750  7558  6254  1661  4242 

Plurality  28165 

Percent   50.29  47.00  0.88  0.72  0.19  0.49  0.05  OA 

Scattering   9060  29! 

Total  vote   864022  1014292 

In  1892  only  one  democratic  elector  received  404,115  votes,  and  he  was  elected.  The  next 
highest  democratic  elector  had  401,503  votes.  Ohio's  vote  in  the  electoral  college  stood  22 
republican  and  1  democratic. 

In  1893  Wat  kins.  S.-L.,  received  1S67  votes  for  governor. 
In  1896  Matchett,  S.-L..  received  1167  votes  for  president. 


VOTE  FOR  OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS,  1S97. 

Lieut. -Gov.— Asahel  W.  Jones,  Rep. .. .427,966 

Melville  D.  Shaw,  Dem  400.946 

John  Danner,  Pro   7,591 

Horace  Whitcomb,  Peo   5,952 

Albert  E.  Merrill,  Nat.  Dem   1,538 

Daniel  W.  Wallace,  Soc.  Lab   4,235 

Jason  M.  Tilley.  negro  protective..  466 

Thomas  M.  Hillman,  liberty   3,124 

Jones'  plurality   27,020 

Treasurer— Samuel  B.  Campbell,  Rep.. 427. 521 

James  F.  Wilson,  Dem  401.024 

Samuel  Wells,  Pro  1   7,545 

Francis  M.  Morris,  Peo   5.849 

Samuel  Stevens,  Nat.  Dem   1.535 

Edward  Larsen,  Soc.  Lab   4,183 

R.  W.  Maxwell,  negro  protective..  437 

Thornton  A.  Rodefer,  liberty   3.112 

Campbell's  plurality   26,497 

Att'y-Gen.— Frank  S.  Monnett,  Rep.. 427, 337 

William  H.  Dore,  Dem  401, 33S 

Olin  J.  Ross,  Pro   5,585 

CyrUfl  A.  Rieder.  Pro   5,935 

Daniel  Wilson,  Nat.  Dem   1,512 

(No  socialist  labor  nomination.) 
Charles  F.  Armistead,  negro  pro- 
tective   453 

John  W.  Roseborough,  liberty   3,127 

Monnett's  plurality   25,999 

Judge  of  Supreme  Court — 

Jacob  F.  Burket,  Rep  427,052 

John  P.  Spriggs,  Dem  401,362 

E.  Jay  Pinney,  Pro   7.662 

Charles  C.  Pomeroy,  Peo   5,941 

John  H.  Clark,  Nat.  Dem   1,628 

(No  socialist  labor  nominee.) 
Graham  Denwell,  negro  protective  452 

Jackson  S.  Wertman,  liberty   3,088 

Burket's  plurality   25,690 

Member  Board  of  Public  Works- 
Charles  A.  Goddard,  Rep  427,084 

Peter  H.  Degnan,  Dem  401,107 

Madison  L.  Christian,  Pro   7,583 

J.  A.  Sanders,  Peo   5,873 

H.  D.  Coffinberry,  Nat.  Dem   1,483 

John  T.  Jones,  Soc.  Lab   4,169 

John  McKee,  negro  protective   449 

James  B.  Bolander,  liberty   3,111 

Goddard's  plurality   25,977 

Commissioner  of  Common  Schools- 
Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  Rep  427,456 

Miron  E.  Hard,  Dem  400,912 

Thomas  H.  Paden,  Pro   7,393 

Silas  E.  Shook,  Peo   5.877 

William  H.  Johnson,  Nat,  Dem   1.477 

Charles  Bonsall,  Soc.  Lab   4.138 


C.  D.  Horner,  negro  protective....  454 
Arch  Walker,  liberty   3.056 

Bonebrake's  plurality   26,544 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th, 
10th,  11th,  18th,  26th  and  27th  wards  of  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  Anderson,  Columbia,  Spen- 
cer. Synmies  and  Sycamore  townships,  North- 
east, Southeast.  Bond  Hill.  Clifton,  Avon- 
dale  and  St.  Bernard  precincts  of  Mill  Creek 
township. 

W.  B.  Shattuc,  Rep   27,093 

T.  J.  Donnelly,  Dem   17,466 

2.  12th.  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  19th, 
20th,  21st,  22d,  23d,  24th,  25th,  28th.  29th  and 
30th  wards  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
townships  of  Springfield,  Colerain,  Greene, 
Delhi,  Storrs,  Miami,  Whitewater,  Harrison 
and  Crosby;  Elmwood,  College  Hill,  West- 
ern audWinton  Place  precincts  of  Mill  Creek 
townships. 

Jacob  H.  Bromwell,  Rep   30,075 

D.  S.  Oliver,  Dem   20,878 

3.  Counties  of  Butler,  Montgomery  and 
Preble. 

R.  M.  Nevin,  Rep   27,244 

John  L.  Brenner,  Dem   27,435 

J.  S.  Steward,  Peo   305 

S.  N.  Stubbs,  Nat   137 

4.  Counties  of  Allen,  Auglaize,  Darke, 
Mercer  and  Shelby. 

John  P.  McLean,  Rep   16.671 

G.  A.  Marshall.  Dem   25,688 

L.  M.  Kramer,  Peo   484 

G.  W.  Mace,  Nat   306 

5.  Counties  of  Defiance.  Henry.  Paulding, 
Putnam,  Van  Wert  and  Williams. 

F.  B.  DeWitt,  Rep   18.478 

David  Meekison,  Dem   24,383 

G.  N.  Rice,  Peo   642 

6.  Counties  of  Brown,  Clermont,  Clinton, 
Greene.  Highland  and  Warren. 

S.  W.  Brown,  Rep   25.360 

H.  W.  Paxton,  Dem   21,358 

F.  S.  Delo,  Pro   336 

7.  Counties  of  Clarke,  Fayette,  Madison, 
Miami  and  Pickaway. 

W.  L.  Weaver,  Rep   23,745 

F.  M.  Hunt,  Dem   21,171 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Nat   334 

8.  Counties  of  Champnign.  Delaware,  Han- 
cock, Hardin.  Logan  and  Union. 

A.  Lybrand.  Rep   26,211 

McEldin  Dun,  Dem   22,519 

9.  Counties  of  Fulton,  Lucas,  Ottawa  and 
Wood. 
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.Tames  II.  Southard,  Rep   29,603 

S.  Bropuy,  Dem   25,098 

10.  Counties  of  Adams,  Gallia,  Jackson, 
Lawrence.  Tike  and  Scioto. 

Lucien  J.  Fen  ton,  Rep   24,809 

T.  S.  HogaD,  Dem   18,029 

Scattering   2 

11.  Counties  of  At  liens,  Hocking,  Meigs, 
Ferrv,  Ross  and  Vinton. 

Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  Rep   24,333 

William  E.  Frick.  Jr.,  Dem   19,850 

Lawrence  C.  Crippen,  Pro   196 

12.  Counties  of  Fairfield  and  Franklin. 

D.  K.  Watson,  Rep   23,624 

John  J.  Lentz,  Dem   23,673 

L.  F.  Finlev,  Peo   118 

Jacob  B.  Turner.  Fro   187 

13.  Counties  of  Crawford,  Erie,  Marion, 
Sandusky,  Seneca  and  Wyandot. 

Stephen  R.  Harris,  Rep   23,506 

James  A.  Norton,  Dem   28,878 

John  H.  Rhodes,  Feo   458 

John  W.  Belsen,  Fro   249 

14.  Counties  of  Ashland,  Huron,  Knox,  Lo- 
rain, Morrow  and  Richland. 

Winfield  S.  Kerr,  Rep   26,850 

J.  R.  Cothnberrv,  Dem   24,574 

R.  F.  Mosher,  Nat   232 

15.  Counties  of  Guernsey,  Morgan,  Muskin- 
gum. Noble  and  Washington. 

H.  C.  Van  Voorhis,  Rep   22,560 

J.  B.  Tannehill.  Dem   19,837 

T.  E.  Moore,  Feo   205 

T.  H.  Faden,  Fro   354 

16.  Counties  of  Belmont,  Carroll,  Harrison, 
Jefferson  and  Monroe. 

Lorenzo  Danforth,  Rep   21,690 

H.  H.  McPadden,  Dem   18,635 

17.  Counties  of  Coshocton,  Holmes,  Lick- 
ing, Tuscarawas  and  Wayne. 

A.  S.  McClure,  Rep   21,169 

John  A.  McDowell,  Dem   26,109 

I.  N.  Kieffer,  Pro   357 

Homer  E.  Cole,  Nat   104 

Scattering    34 


18.  Counties  of  Columbiana,  Mahoning  and 

Stark. 

Rol>ert  W.  Taylor,  Rep   29.814 

I.  R.  Sherwood,  Dem   24,770 

J.  L.  Swan,  Fro   476 

Scattering    l 

19.  Counties  of  Ashtabula,  Geauga,  Port- 
age, Summit  and  Trumbull. 

Stephen  A.  North  way,  Rep   31,789 

W.  A.  Sawyer,  Dem   20,626 

S.  C.  Thayer,  Peo   308 

Scattering    2 

20.  Counties  of  Lake.  Medina,  and  the 
townships  of  Bedford ,  Brlcksville,  Brooklyn, 
Chagrin  Falls,  Dover,  East  Cleveland,  Eu- 
clid, Independence,  Maylield.  Middleburg, 
Newburg,  Olmsted,  Orange,  Parma,  Rock- 
port,  Royalton,  Solon,  Strongsville  and  War- 
rensville  of  Cuyahoga  countv  and  the  26th, 
28th,  29th,  30th,  31st,  32d,  33d,  34th,  35th,  36th, 
37th,  38th.  39th  and  40th  wards  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland. 

Clifton  B.  Beach,  Rep   24,531 

A.  F.  Van  Tassel,  Dem   21,384 

J.  J.  Harrison,  Fro   253 

W.  IT.  Watkins,  Nat   76 

Paul  Dinger,  Soc.  Lab   237 

21.  1st,  2d,  3d.  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th, 
10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th, 
18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  22d,  23d,  24th,  25th  and 
27th  wards  of  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  Rep   25,527 

L.  A.  Russell,  Dem   20,025 

L.  B.  Tuckerman.  Peo   226 

E.  Jay  Pinney,  Pro   177 

T.  P.  McDonough,  Nat   49 

Walter  Gillett,  Soc.  Lab   203 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-9.  1896-7. 

Sen.  Ho.  J.Bal.  Sen.  Ho.  J.Bal 

Republicans...  17     62       79..      31  87  118 

Democrats,:....  18      47       65..       6  25  81 

lnd.  Republic's  1      —        1..      —  —  — 


OKLAHOMA  (Population  61, 834 1 . 


Counties.  -Del.  1896 — , 

(23.  Reorganized.)  Rep.  D.Pop. 

Population.  Flynn.  Calahan 

2674  Beaver   354  224 

  Blaine   824  605 

7158  Canadian   128P  1484 

6605  Cleveland   93?  1588 

 Custer   619  420 

  "D"  ...  306  322 

 Day   68  89 

 Garfield   1706  1486 

 Grant   1481  1486 

 Greer   509  613 

 Kay   1905  1759 

8332  Kingfisher   1676  1695 

 Lincoln   2008  2118 

12770  Logan   2537  1949 

 Noble   1135  1039 

11742  Oklahoma   1892  2156 

  Pawnee   956  1071 

7215  Payne   1540  1754 

  Pottawatomie   1213  2199 

 Roger  Mills   67  252 

 Washita   457  552 

 Woods  ^  2102  2186 

.....  Woodward   394  388 


Total                               26267  27435 

Plurality   1168 

Per  cent                            48.91  51.09 

Total  vote   53702 

LEGISLATURE,  1896. 

Council.  House.  J.Bal 

Republicans                     —            3  3 

Democrats                         3            3  6 

Fusion                              10           20  30 


Counties. 
(22) 

Population. 

2674  Beaver  

  Blaine  

7158  Canadian  

6605  Cleveland  

 Day  

8332  Kingfisher  

 Lincoln  

12770  Losan  

11742  Oklahoma  

7215  Payne  

 Pottawatomie.. 

 Roger  Mills  

 Washita  

  "D"  

 "G"  

K"  


—Delegate 
Rep.  Dem 


"L" 
"M" 

,  "N", 
"O" 
"P" 
"Q" 

Total   20449  12058 

Plurality   4461 

Percent   42.17  24.86 

Total  vote   48495 


Flynn. 

333 
655 
1155 
787 
12 
1747 
1319 
2436 
1868 
1090 
822 
20 
219 
136 
321 
1665 
1306 
345 
237 
1480 
885 
611 


Wish 

253 
335 
973 
897 
53 
548 
679 
896 
1181 
640 
663 
223 
214 
107 
252 
853 
375 


1894  > 

Peo. 

Beaumont 

73 
474 
832 
952 
27 
1443 
1137 
1406 
1204 
1237 
1018 
17 
198 
168 
161 
976 
1025 
1415 
140 
1014 
548 
523 


32.97 


LEGISLATURE,  1895. 

Council.  House.  J.Bal 

Republicans                       7           16  23 

Democrats                         13  4 

People's                            5            7  12 
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OREGON  (Population  313,767). 

Counties.  r- — President  1896 — ^-Govern'r  1894-v  President  1892  , 

(31)                      Rep.  Fus.  Pro.  G.D.    Rep.  Dem.  Peo.  Rep.  Dem.  Peo.  Pro.  Fus. 

Population.                                        McKinley.  Bryan-LeTer'g.Palmer.  Lord.  Galloway  Pierce.  HarrisonCleverdWeaverBidw'IDem-Peo 

6764  Baker                              951    1849       6    35..    825  603  874..   755    355    620  11  743 

8650  Benton                            1074      991      23    23..     881  640  336..  1097    689    572  59  924 

15233  Clackamas                      2664    2385     48    46..   2281  641  1788. .  1815    655  1474  134  *2069 

10016  Clatsop                            1849    1124      40    29..   1169  548  553..  1148    713    407  80  643 

5191  Columbia                        1022      829      14    15..     598  89  407..  682    270    516  19  672 

8b74  Coos                               1105    1552     20    26..    658  359  1063..   603    299    964  36  1077 

3244  Crook                                607      576       1    39..     486  386  139..   317    411     120  4  408 

1709  CUrrv                               300     298       8      7..     259  148  119..   183     90     87  5  120 

11864  Douglas                          1917    20-19     25    21..  1653  1073  905..  1329    529  1093  51  1290 

3600  Gilliam                             551      469       3      3..     447  249  165..   402    253    185  7  *432 

5080  Grant                               736     859     12    37..     765  296  416..  568    437    281  8  607 

25r>9  Harney                            270     519       1      5..     258  264  234..   213    276    149  4  421 

L1455  Jackson                          13S7    2362     23    24..   1185  710  1330..  959    466  1261  51  1474 

4878  Josephine                         844    1189      17    41..     683  113  585..   502    283    548  16  701 

2444  Klamath                            346      463       8      8..     294  186  276..   269      76    324  6  *392 

2604  Lake                                351      3S3     —     2..     308  242  200..   237    110    300  1  406 

15198  Lane                               2251    2598      45    75..  2032  1020  1338..  1902    828  1334  97  1861 

  Lincoln                            583     553       8    13..     397  157  295..     —      -      —  —  — 

L6865liinn                               2064    2731      71    36..   1892  1149  1702..  1689    630  1784  186  2348 

2601  Malheur                           312     652      10    15. .     313  241  238. .   246    265     97  19  316 

22984  Marion                            3744    3120      73  108..   3609  1068  1756. .  2979    879  1833  294  2653 

1205  Morrow                             586      513       5    15  .     516  258  349..   470    352    301  13  647 

74884  Multnomah  11824    6446    156  178..   9367  2569  4444..  8041   2040  6055  517  6507 

7858  Polk                               1253    1333     38    22..   1369  716  677..   943    432    714  114  898 

1792  Sherman                          426      418      38      7..     301  108  202..  289    110    193  32  261 

2932  Tillamook                        691      537       8      8..     493  218  305..   522    258    150  18  301 

13381  Umatilla                          1859    2081      23    36..   1554  791  1234. .  1446    398  1517  71  1886 

12044  Union                             1303    2154      10    19..    1371  836  1045..  1008    586  1290  31  1729 

3*561  Wallowa                          380      640      13    11..     300  144  538..   273     81    481  12  519 

9183  Wasco                            1701    1363      33    28..   1277  565  439..  1059    497    502  56  857 

11972  Washington                    20S2    1566      42    18..   1933  474  1131..  1587    293  1027  72  1204 

10692  Yamhill                          1782    1730     97    27..   1560  737  950..  1469    682    786  246  1442 

Total  48779  46662    919  977..  41034  17498  26033.  .35002  14243  26965  2281  35813 

Plurality                         2117                       ..  15001  ..  8047 

Percent  50.01  47.94     .  94  1.00. .  47.48  3.10  29.41.  .44.59  18.14  34.35  2.88  — 

Total  vote                                 97337            ..  87264  ..  78481 

James  H.  Kennedy,  Pro.,  received  2700  votes  for  governor,  1894. 

*Pierce's  name  (fusion— Peo. -Dem.)  printed  twice— on  the  democratic  and  people's  ticket 
in  1892    In  these  counties  his  democratic  vote  was  1639  and  his  fusion  vote  (Peo.-Dem.)  2696. 


VOTE  FOR  STATE  OFFICERS,  1896. 
Supreme  Judge— Robert  S.  Bean,  Rep.  40,451 

John  Burnett.  Dem   18,623 

Joseph  Gaston,  Peo   26,135 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Benton,  Clackamas, 
Coos,  Curry,  Douglas,  Jackson,  Josephine, 
Klamath.  Lake,  Lane,  Linn,  Marion,  Polk, 
Tillamook,  Washington  and  Yamhill. 

Thomas  H.  Tongue,  Rep   19,355 

Jefferson  Myers,  Dem   7,914 

W.  S.  Vanderberg,  Peo   19,292 

N.  C.  Christiansen,  Pro   1,356 

2.  The  counties  of  Baker,  Clatsop,  Colum- 
bia, Crook,  Gilliam,  Grant,  Harney,  Mal- 

PENNSYLVANIA  (Population  5,258,014). 
Counties.        ✓-Auditor-General  1897—.  President  1896- 


heur,  Morrow,  Multnomah,  Sherman,  Uma- 
tilla, Union.  Wallowa  and  Wasco. 

W.  R.  Ellis.  Rep   12,617 

A.  S.  Bennett,  Dem   7,099 

Martin  Quinn,  Peo   12,239 

H.  H.  Northup,  Iud.  Rep   8,807 

F.  McKercher,  Pro   775 

LEGISLATURE. 


Republicans  ..  23 

Democrats    3 

People's    3 

Mitchell  Rep's  1 
U.  Bimetallic.  — 


1896-7. 

1894-5. 

Ho.J.Bal 

.Sen. 

Ho.J.Bal 

35  58 

.  19 

53  72 

4  7 

.  8 

—  8 

14  17 

4  5 

.  3 

6  9 

3  3 

(67)  Rep.  Dem.  Pro  S.-L.  Lib.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  G.D.  Peo.  Sil.S.-L.Cit.Nat. 

Population.  McCauley.Ritter.LathropeBarnea.Hoffan.McKinlev.Brvan.LeverVPalmerBrvanBrv'nMatc'tM'K'levB'trv 

33486  Adams   2660  2469  211  8 

551559  Allegheny   32205  11552  1138  1148 

46747  Armstrong   4170  2893  194  21 

50077  Beaver   4073  2395  302  17 

38644  Bedford   3094  2176  247  9 

137327  Berks   5339  9421  689  117 

70866  Blair   5118  3069  2133  72 

59233  Bradford   3574  1469  743  24 

70615  Bucks   6499  5016  359  28 

55339  Butler   3004  2145  294  13 

66375  Cambria   6442  6142  842  99 

7238  Cameron   562  316  121  1 

38624  Carbon   2635  3202  530  27 

43269  Center   2576  2515  671  3 

89377  Chester   6493  2602  1059  13    29..  14188 

36802  Clarion    1819  2793  235  5 

69565  Clearfield   4444  4235  1935  101 

23685  Clinton   1681  1664  734  13 

36832  Columbia   1876  3272  934  10 

65324  Crawford   6553  6593  484  11 


3.. 

4167     3767     101      98    20    27      1      3  1 

51.. 

76691 

28782 

930 

452  1027 

267 

25 

6.. 

6:09 

3738 

168 

22 

29 

58 

1 

16 

8 

4.. 

6S16 

3908 

202 

37 

282 

132 

2 

26 

7 

7.. 

4980 

3554 

73 

47 

23 

28 

3 

8 

6.. 

14318 

18099 

233 

416 

8 

8 

2.. 

10365 

4694 

385 

167 

65 

81 

77 

17 

12.. 

9422 

4388 

381 

58 

3 

15 

5.. 

9798 

6685 

197 

312 

8 

7 

80.. 

6807 

4947 

285 

26 

79 

101 

3 

14 

46 

6.. 

8&S8 

6560 

211 

81 

178 

105 

22 

27 

1.. 

925 

556 

41 

9 

9 

10 

1 

1 

7.. 

4513 

3543 

127 

130 

25 

43 

4 

21 

3 

4870 

4460 

251 

93 

15 

71 

4 

10 

29." 

14188 

5904 

368 

246 

17 

137 

3 

44 

83 

5.. 

3325 

3952 

204 

20 

36 

109 

1 

13 

2 

9. 

7359 

6152 

555 

91 

90 

218 

3 

36 

4 

2. 

3486 

3051 

158 

104 

2 

3 

3. 

3266 

4808 

418 

77 

16 

80 

1 

14 

4 

46. 

7851 

8383 

285 

50 

23 

19 

414 
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McCauley.Ritter.I^thropeBaraesJiogan.McKinley.Bryan.Lever'gPalmerBryauBry'nMato'tM'K'leyB'try 


2..  6164 

4..  UI579 

49..  13952 

2..  2802 

23..  11755 

10..  9218 

2..  1224 

1..  6726 

-..  1080 


1304  1115 

1202  485 

18(59  816 

1150  052 


2138  1155 

2659  485 

1023  299 

1074  171 

6807  1339 

1295  288 

6684  823 


5147 
(53*56 
4071 
2664 
8556 
8157 
805 
4*15 
1228 
4102 
2157 
2102 
3402 
1794 


Population. 

47271  Cumberland   4394  3970  1123 

96977  Dan  pi  i  in   7671  3583  4093 

74683  Delaware   6137  1640  627 

22239  Elk   1553  2527  227 

86074  Erie   7191  6026  645 

80006  Fayette   7620  6863  478 

8482  Forest   495  270  251 

51433  Franklin    3543  2485  655 

10137  Fnl  ton   630  656  64 

28935  Greene   1016  2167  54 

35751  Huntingdon   2088 

42175  Indiana.   3513 

44005  Jefferson   2946 

16655  Juniata   1210 

142088  Lackawanna   12466  11914  8319  128 

141)095  Lancaster   10357  3090  1178  26 

37517  Lawrence   3161  13(51    4(59  11 

48131  Lebanon   3(581  1710  1029  7 

76631  Lehigh   62;%  7973    533  41 

201203  Luzerne    13287  13442  2320  1(59 

70579  Lycoming   2832  3853  2978  182 

46863  McKean   3628 

55744  Mercer   4089 

19996  Mifflin   1415 

20111  Monroe   860 

123290  Montgomery   9061 

15645  Montour   873 

84220  Northampton   5670 

74698  Northumberland.  4570  3807  2017  348 

26276  Perry   2219  1611    500  1 

104(5964  Philadelphia  116171  39552  6147  1506  105.  .17(54(52  6:5323 

9412  Pike   231  509    105     9     2..     775  1080 

22778  Potter   1829  1475    230     9     4..   3255  1958 

154163  Schuylkill   10290  11069  1017  130 

17(551  Snyder   1620  661  11 

37317  Somerset   2949  1174 

11620  Sullivan   718 


40093  Susquehanna   3174  2555 

52313  Tioga   3229  915 

17820  Union   1349  571 

46640  Venango   2573  820 

37585  Warren   3147  1838 

71155  Washington   6829  4516 

31010  Wayne    1292  734 

112819  Westmoreland....  9370  7570    700  252 

15891  Wyoming   1101     846    330  2 


216 
218 
150 
563 
740 
372 
938 
709 
407 
550 


2438 
7..  4956 
3..  5803 
3..  5479 
1..  2057 
41)..  18654  11645 
9.   24337  8145 
19..   (5184  2691 
— ..   7268  2751 
4..    9497  9318 
19..  22599  16867 
14..  8045 
6..  5046 
19..  7262 
1..  26(52 
9..  1431 
21..  17329 
— ..  1381 
2..  9762  10032 
7..   8(520  7159 
7..    3526  2423 


324 
4(56 
184 

87 
336 
355 
85 
158 
24 
61 
150 
186 
407 
44 
808 
479 
285 
213 
206 
810 

7128  1031 
2777 


15  40 

263     74  144 

184      8  90 

44     10  43 

193  515  139 


60 
(5 
139 
8 

20 


48  144 


14 

73 
27 
5 
64 
50 


3 


79 
12 
42 
4(5 

99 


5500 
2022 
2811 
9985 
1694 


270 
118 
133 
333 
58 
326 
574 
106 


11 

6 

54 

97  102 
27  551 

35  126  143 

35      9  16 

112    43  181 

498     —  — 

13  177  145 

-    23  45 

325    10  41 

304   142  296  104  119 

167     84  128    24  52 

55  153  144 

31  —  — 
26 
70 


76 

79 
60(5 

56 
3(50 
120 

54 


12 


21 

3 

15 
13 
15 
21 

2 
83 

44 

20 
10 


31 


1(5 


993  3115 
11  25 


14  39 

35  173 

13  41 
—    —  674 


—  11 


i  York   6630    8918  1121 


9..  16985  14552 
2564  1286 
5861  2234 
1206  1247 
5275 
7892 
2573 
5110 
.  4846 
15..  10764 
20..  3708 
12..  14899  10529 
3..  2370  1885 
1..  12223  12911 


1  . 

3.. 
60.. 
7.. 
6.. 
17.. 


3292 
2111 
1105 
4192 
3048 
7128 
2408 


118 
244 

32 
147 

92 
386 
258 
114 
531 
312 
348 
345 
357 
113 
375 


3  40 

28  367  121 
559  74  119 
23  21  44 
14  18  43 

29  18  35 
36  197  129 
72  4(58  249 
54  52  29 
32  219  188 


83  139  117 

21  14  51 

90  306  194  134 

17  35  31  — 

365  26  117  3 


—  320 
3  — 

26  — 

60  4 

8  — 

—  1 

9  4 
35  9 
30  7 
12  - 
23  8 

—  13 

34  13 

—  4 
29  8 

3  3 

35  5 


Total  412652  268341  58876  5048  842.  .726998  422054  19274  11000  6103  5071  1683  1302  870 

Plurality  144311  .  .304944 

Percent   55.33  35.98  7.89  0.68  0.11..  60.87  35.34  1.62  0.91  0.52  0.43  0.14  0.10  0.07 

Scattering   96  — 

1194255 


Total  vote...   745855 

VOTEiFOR  OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS,  1897. 

Treasurer— James  S.  Beacon,  Rep  372,448 

M.  E.  Brown,  Dem  242,731 

S.  C.  Swallow,  Pro  118,969 

W.  H.  Thomas,  Soc.  Lab   5,152 

A.  Steelsmith,  Lib   630 

W.  R.  Thompson,  Ind   15,135 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 
At  Large  (two  elected)— 

Galusha  A.  Grow,  Rep  711,246 

Samuel  A.  Davenport,  Rep  708,633 

DeWitt  C.  DeWitt,  Dem  412,051 

Jerome  T.  Ailman,  Dem  414,659 

Abraham  A.  Barker,  Pro   18,336 

George  Alcorn,  Pro   18,091 

Jerome  T.  Ailman,  Peo   1,817 

John  P.  Cowell,  Peo   7,482 

Emil  Gmvang,  Soc.  Dab   1,455 

Fred  W.  Long,  Soc.  Lab   1,432 

Henrv  S.  Kent,  Nat.  Pro   671 

Isaac  G.  Pollard.  Nat.  Pro   663 

DeWitt  C.  DeWitt,  Sil   1,749 

Jerome  T.  Ailman,  Sil   1,742 

Galush  A.  Grow,  Cit   530 

Samuel  A.  Davenport,  Clt   529 

Benjamin  C.  Potts,  Jeff.  Nat.  Dem.  7,234 
Hav  Walker,  Jr.,  Jeff.  Nat.  Dem..  7,255 
1.  The  1st.  2d,  7th,  26th  and  30th  wards  of 
Philadelphia. 

Henry  H.  Bingham,  Rep   32.466 


Horace  E.  James,  Dem   13,962 

J.  Lewis  Jenkins,  Pro   150 

2.  The  8th.  9th,  10th,  13th,  14th  and  20th 
wards  of  Philadelphia. 

Robert  Adams,  Jr.,  Rep   22,205 

Fenton  P.  F.  Mullins,  Dem   6,106 

Edward  B.  Cooper,  Pro   148 

3.  The  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  11th,  12th,  16th  and 
17th  wards  of  Philadelphia. 

Frederick  Halterman,  Rep   9,556 

William  McAleer,  Dem   11,655 

Charles  Roads,  Pro   46 

Frederick  G.  Haecker,  Soc.  Lab...  139 

Samuel  E.  Hudson,  Sil   2,064 

Edward  J.  Records,  Am.  Fin.  Ref.  7 

4.  The  15th,  21st,  24th,  27th,  28th,  29th,  32d 
and  34th  wrards  of  Philadelphia. 

James  Rankin  Young,  Rep   59,147 

Mark  D.  Cunningham,  Dem   16,536 

Alben  T.  Eavenson,  Pro   543 

5.  The  18th,  19th,  22d,  23d,  25th,  31st,  33d 
and  35th  wards  of  Philadelphia. 

Alfred  C.  Harmer,  Rep   47,953 

Frank  D.  Wright,  Dem   14,484 

Samuel  Christian,  Pro   337 

Ernest  Kreft,  Soc.  Lab   202 

6.  The  counties  of  Chester  and  Delaware. 

Thomas  S.  Butler,  Butler  Rep   15,016 

John  B.  Robinson,  Robinson  Rep..  13,369 
Wm.  H.  Berry,  Dem.,  Nat.,  Sil....  9,288 
Jesse  G.  Yeager,  Pro   422 
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7.  The  counties  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery. 

Irving  P.  Wagner,  Rep   26,725 

Charles  S.  Vandegrift,  Dem   16,740 

B.  G.  Parker,  Pro   531 

8.  The  counties  of  Northampton,  Monroe, 
Pike  and  Carbon. 

William  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Rep   17,072 

Laird  H.  Barber,  Dem   16,743 

9.  The  counties  of  Berks  and  Lehigh. 

Oliver  Williams,  Rep   23,022 

Daniel  Ermentrout,  Dem   26,123 

Isaac  P.  Merkel,  Pro   408 

Geo.  H.  Heffner,  Peo.  and  Sil   1,032 

Thomas  Polk  Merritt.  Jeffersonian.  528 

10.  The  county  of  Lancaster. 

Marriott  Brosius,  Rep   24,122 

Edward  D.  Reilly,  Dem   8,252 

W.  D.  Snyder,  Pro   525 

11.  The  countv  of  Lackawanna. 

William  Connell.  Rep   18,598 

Edward  Merrifield,  Dem   10,741 

Harry  J.  Hockenbury,  Pro   806 

John  Szlupas,  Peo   54 

12.  The  county  of  Luzerne. 

Morgan  B.  Williams,  Rep   20,920 

John  M.  Garman,  Dem   17,976 

William  R.  Netherton,  Pro   779 

D.  O.  Coughlin,  Peo   234 

13.  The  county  of  Schuylkill. 

Charles  N.  Brumm,  Rep   16,613 

Watson  F.  Shepherd,  Dem   14,512 

S.  G.  M.  Hollopeter,  Pro   239 

14.  The  counties  of  Lebanon, Dauphin&Perry 

Marlin  E.  Olmsted,  Rep   25,014 

J.  F.  Klugh,  Dem   462 

Benjamin  H.  Engle,  Pro  :..  1,101 

Abraham  Mattis,  Peo   1,948 

15.  The  counties  of  Bradford,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming. 

James  H.  Codding.  Rep   20,210 

Charles  Percival  Shaw,  Dem   11,444 

Charles  H.  Dana,  Pro   1,150 

16.  The  counties  of  Tioga,  Potter,  Lycom- 
ing and  CJinton. 

Horace  B.  Packer,  Rep   21,543 

Luther  B.  Seibert,  Dem   15,152 

Clevan  Dinges,  Pro   1,654 

17.  The  counties  of  Northumberland,  Co- 
lumbia, Montour  and  Sullivan. 

Monroe  H.  Kulp,  Rep   15,195 

Alphonsus  Walsh,  Dem   14,073 

Martin  P.  Lutz,  Pro   1,052 

18.  The  counties  of  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Juniata.  Snyder,  Union  and  Mifflin. 

Thaddeus  M.  Mahon,  Rep   22,455 

Willis  F.  Kearns,  Dem   14,222 

19.  The  counties  of  Cumberland,  Adams 
and  York. 


Frank  E.  Hollar,  Rep   21,382 

George  J.  Benner,  Dem   22,160 

William  H.  Albright,  Pro   529 

Charles  A.  Hawkins,  Jeffersonian..  498 

20.  The  counties  of  Blair,  Somerset  and 
Bedford. 

Josiah  D.  Hicks,  McKinley  Sound 

Money    19,974 

Robert  C.  McNamara,  Dem  17,297 

John  W.  Bracken,  Pro   781 

Clement  Pietsch,  Peo   104 

Joseph  E.  Thropp,  Protectionist...  7,468 

21.  The  counties  of  Armstrong,  Indiana, 
Jefferson  and  Westmoreland. 

Edward  E.  Bobbins,  Rep  32,149 

Samuel  S.  Blyholder,  Dem   19,464 

John  B.  Bair,  Pro   1,063 

St.  Clair  Thompson,  Peo   968 

22.  The  county  of  Allegheny  (part). 

John  Dalzell,  Rep   ....  28,860 

John  F.  Miller,  Dem   12,788 

Edwin  Z.  Smith,  Jeffersonian   166 

23.  The  county  of  Allegheny  (part). 

William  A.  Stone,  Rep   21,379 

Morrison  Foster,  Dem   6,191 

Judson  J.  Brooks,  Jeffersonian —  139 

24.  The  counties  of  Fayette,  Greene,  Wash- 
ington and  part  of  Allegheny. 

Ernest  F.  Acheson,  Rep   36,554 

John  Purnam,  Dem   26,538 

Butler  C.  McGrew,  Pro   903 

25.  The  counties  of  Beaver,  Butler,  Law- 
rence and  Mercer. 

James  J.  Davidson,  Rep   25,529 

John  G.  McConahy,  Dem  17,050 

Ralph  P.  Allen,  Pro   1,034 

26.  The  counties  of  Crawford  and  Erie. 

John  C.  Sturtevant,  Rep   18,840 

Joseph  C.  Sibley,  Dem   18,114 

Benjamin  Mason,  Pro   431 

27.  The  counties  of  Cameron,  McKean,  Ve- 
nango and  Warren. 

Charles  W.  Stone,  Rep  15,777 

William  J.  Breene,  Dem   10,058 

John  E.  Gill,  Pro   1,131 

WTilliam  J.  Breene,  Peo   102 

28.  The  counties  of  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Cen- 
ter, Elk  and  Forest. 

William  C.  Arnold,  Rep   19,295 

Jackson  L.  Spangler,  Dem   18,090 

James  T.  Brennan,  Pro   1,035 


Counties. 

(5) 

Population. 


11428  Bristol   730  317 

26754  Kent   1737  556 

28552  Newport        2327  1429 

255123  Providence.. 17463  10635 
23649  Washington.  2052  " 


LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  .  ..44     171     215..    43     177  220 

Democrats    6      33      39..     7      27  34 

RHODE  ISLAND  (Population  345,506). 

,  Governor  1897  v — President  1896 — »  .  Governor  1895  > 

Rep.Dem.  N'lL.Pro.  S.-L.  Rep.Dem.Pro.G.D.S.-L.  Rep.Dem.Pro.  S.-L.  Peo. 

Dyer  Church    Larry  PeabodyBurtonM'Ki'leyBr'anLevVi'gPalmerMatch'tLippitt.Litrfi'ld.QuimbyB'ir  ~  " 


2  46     6..  1321    424  42  35 

11  164    42. .  2817    645  75  84 

7  121    59. .  3415  1092  92  144 

323  1119  1229.. 25844  11644  554  794 

14  646    50..  3040    645  397  109 


1J..""882  377  97 
20. .  2066  710  203  24 
30  .  2490  1285  190  137 
486  .17684  11269  1460  1524 
18..  1976    648  674  36 


r.  Foster. 

29 
19 
4 
304 
13 


Total  24309  13675    357  2096  1386.  .36437  14459  1160  1166 

Plurality  10634  ..21978 

Percent         58.1    32.7    0.8    5.0  3.3. .67.74  26.88  2.15  2.16 

Total  vote...  41823  ..  53785 

In  1896  Bentley,  Pro.,  received  5  votes  for  president. 
VOTE  FOR  OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS,  1897. 
Lieut.-Gov.— Abraham  J.  Pothier,  Rep.  22,656 

Bartlett,  Dem   13,785 

Jencks,  Pro   2,496 

Murray,  Soc   1,402 

Burlingame,  Lib   511 

Sec'y  of  State— Chas.  P.  Bennett,  Rep.  24,400 

McNamee,  Dem   12,706 

Smith.  Pro   2,428 

Jefferson,  Soc   1,279 


558.. 25098  14289  2624  1730 

. .10809 
1.03..  56.9  32.4  5.9  4.0 
44110 


Briggs,  Lib   395 

Att'y-Gen.— Willard  B.  Tanner,  Rep...  23,024 

Brown,  Dem   13,943 

Williams,  Pro   2,720 

Devlin,  Soc   1,490 

Gen'l  Treasurer— Samuel  Clark,  Rep..  24,638 

Walker,  Dem   13,239 

Helme,  Pro   2,099 

Frank,  Soc   1,325 

Graham,  Lib   389 


410 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Melville  Rull,  Rep   17,378 

George  T.  Brown,  Dem   8,542 

James  A.  Williams,  Pro   684 

George  A.  Ballard,  Soc.  Lab   644 

2.  Adin  B.  Oapron,  Rep   16,612 

Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin,  Dein   8,088 

Henry  B.  Metcalf,  Pro   1,207 


LEGISLATURE. 


1897. 


Sen.  Ho.  J.Bal.  Sen.  Ho.  J.Bal 


Republicans  ...34 

Democrats  4 

Independent. .  .— 


89.. 
20.. 
1.. 


35 

2 


69 
3 


lOt 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  (Population  1,151,149). 


, — President  1896 — * 
Rep.  Dem.  G.D. 

Bryan.  Palmer. 

2473  1.. 
1819  11.. 
3109 
2385 


Counties. 

(36)  Kep. 

Population.  *MoKinley. 

46854  Abbeville   337 

31822  Aiken   137 

43696  Anderson   368 

44613  Barnwell   239 

34119  Beaufort   444 

65428  Berkeley   143  513 

59903  Charleston   1262  1659 

26(560  Chester   76  1254 

18468  Chesterfield   220  1465 

23233  Clarendon   207  1450 

40293  Colleton   343  1646 

89134  Darlington   201  1625 

49259  Edgefield   216  1532 

28599  Fairfield   54  1078 

25027  Florence   136  1530 

20857  Georgetown   734  459 

44310  Greenville   288  2718 

20544  Hampton   25  1072 

19256  Horry   196  1372 

22361  Kershaw   139  1191 

20761  Lancaster   177  1557 

31610  Laurens   Ill  1943 

22181  Lexington   197  1672 

29976  Marion   313  1936 

23500  Marlborough   237  1232 

26434  Newberry   64  1528 

18687  Oconee   199  1392 

49393  Orangeburg   282  2729 

16389  Pickens   170  1261 

36821  Richland   468  925 

5o385  Spartanburg   247  4234 

43605  Sumter   326  1550 

 Saluda   60  1241 

25363  Union   158  1379 

27777  Williamsburg   355  1570 

38831  York   152  2010 

Total   9281  58798 

Plurality  

Percent   13.47 

Total  vote. 


17 


^-GOV.1894^ 
Dem.  I.pem. 

Evans. 
1491 
1809 
1402 
1648 
801 
895 


^— GOV.  1890-^ 
..   Dem. I. Dem. 

Harrison. Cleveland. Weaver.   Tillman.  Haskell 


 PRES.  1892- 

Rep  Dem.  Peo. 


952 
1053 
1103 
1245 

953 
1902 

778 
1059 

276 
1602 

672 

769 

846 
1275 
1319 
1230 

448 

788 
1191 

135 
2383 

718 

582 
2482 

860 


067.. 

437.. 
201.. 
1363.. 
493.. 
301.. 
200.. 
280.. 
676.. 
417.. 
403.. 
573.. 
782.. 
517.. 
212.. 
1003.. 
308.. 
419.. 
160.. 
576.. 
331.. 
166.. 
791.. 
450.. 
491.. 
174.. 
1091.. 
1119. . 
476.. 


1418 

954 
1273 


517. 


138 

2359 

1.. 

2315 

109 

396 

1802 

70.. 

2079 

290 

193 

2248 

144.. 

2043 

191 

549 

2137 

40.. 

2338 

404 

268 

175 

275 

636 

1171 

1037 

31*. ! 

917 

1535 

430 

1564 

1.. 

1195 

537 

383 

1508 

7.. 

1489 

245 

382 

1494 

24.. 

1459 

218 

364 

2192 

1145 

180 

472 

1312 

 '  * 

1790 

666 

102 

1810 

24.'.' 

1268 

220 

26 

2679 

100.. 

3657 

93 

204 

1041 

2. . 

995 

771 

293 

1609 

1237 

512 

888 

552 

\.\ 

663 

331 

600 

3026 

60.. 

3399 

ISO 

254 

105)7 

1548 

209 

1370 

868 

358 

1107 

8.'! 

1388 

277 

624 

1744 

124.. 

1920 

440 

173 

1772 

10.. 

2062 

81 

71 

1287 

243.. 

2187 

76 

466 

1737 

258.. 

1802 

747 

262 

1004 

171. . 

1026 

168 

293 

1534 

m.. 

1694 

344 

220 

909 

428.. 

1314 

210 

838 

2786 

2923 

629 

129 

603 

464!! 

1392 

43 

146 

788 

982 

846 

551 

3515 

129.' ! 

2671 

5S8 

639 

1535 

8.. 

838 

749 

356 

1339 

56.. 

1830 

707 

787 

1178 

31.. 

1294 

621 

319 

2212 

3.. 

2624 

107 

30.43. 


3.42. 


49517 

85.33  1.20. 
68907 

*The  McKinley  vote  includes  that  of  the  two  republican  factions  combined, 
republican  vote  was  4223  and  the  reorganized  republican  vote  was  5058. 


39507 
22229 
69.57 
56785 


17278. . 


13345  54692 
41347 
18.94  77.82 
70444 


2407.. 


59159 
44331 
83.31 
74124 
The  regular 


16.68 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

S.  Pope,  Reorganized  Rep   4,432 

R.  M.  Wallace,  Rep   2,780 

W.  H.  Ellerbe,  Dem   59,424 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieut. -Gov.— W.  B.  McSweeney,  Dem. 
Secretary  of  State— D.  H.  Thompkins,  Dem. 
Attorney-General — W.  A.  Barber,  Dem. 
Treasurer— W.  H.  Zimmerman,  Dem. 
Comptroller-General— James  Norton,  Dem. 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Parts  of  the  counties  of  Berkeley, 
Charleston,  Colleton,  Orangeburg  and  all  of 
Lexington. 

G.  W.  Murray,  Reorganized  Rep...  2,478 

Cecil  Cohen,  Rep   173 

William  Elliott,  Dem   4,652 

2.  Counties  of  Aiken  Barnwell,  Edgefield, 
Hampton  and  part  of  Colleton. 

G.  T.  Chatfield,  Rep   635 

W.  J.  Talbert,  Dem   7,999 

3.  Counties  of  Abbeville,  Anderson,  New- 
berry, Oconee,  Pickens. 

W.  H.  Merrick,  Rep   6,590 

J.  T.  Gray,  Ind.  Rep   192 

A.  C.  Latimer,  Dem   9,746 


4.  Counties  of  Fairfield,  Greenville,  Lau- 
rens and  parts  of  Richland,  Spartanburg, 
Union. 

P.  L.  Luber,  Rep   507 

W.  B.  Bounds,  Reorganized  Rep...  443 
J.  S.  Wilson,  Dem   11,250 

5.  Counties  of  Chester,  Chesterfield,  Ker- 
shaw, Lancaster,  York  and  parts  of  Union, 
Spartanburg. 

J.  F.  Jones,  Fus.  Rep   838 

T.  J.  Straits,  Dem   8,511 

6.  Counties  of  Clarendon,  Darlington,  Hor- 
ry, Marlborough,  Marion,  Florence  and  part 
of  Williamsburg. 

Joshua  Wilson,  Rep   878 

T.  N.  McGee,  Reorganized  Rep   482 

J.  L.  McLaurins,  Dem   9,725 

7.  Parts  of  counties  of  Richland,  Colleton, 
Orangeburg,  Williamsburg  and  Charleston. 

T.  B.  Johnson,  Rep   1,342 

J.  W.  Stokes,  Dem   8,065 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho. J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ..  —       1       1..   —       1  1 
Democrats  ....  36     123     159..    29     104  133 
Conserv.Dem's  —     —      —..7      17  24 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  (Population  328,808). 

Counties.  < — Pres.  1896 — . .  Gov.  1894  » , — Pres.  1892  » 

(79)  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Rep.  Dem.  Peo.  Pro.    Rep.  Dem.  Pro. 

Population.  McKinley.  Bryan.  Levering.  Sheldon.  'Ward.  Howe»Alexander.Harrison.Cleveland'Weaver 

5045  Aurora  


9057  Bon  Homme., 
  Boreman  , 


993  Buffalo . 


4178  Charles  Mix. 
8  Choteau  


7509  Clay  

7087  Coddington . 

4891  Custer  

6449  Davisou  


40  Delano  . 
4574  Deuel... 
 Dewey.. 


16  Ewing  . 


295  Gregory.. 
1625  Hamlin.. 


4267  Hanson  . . 
Iti7  Harding. . 


387      479  12.. 

442 

157 

350 

21.. 

461 

207 

314 

935 

915 

26.. 

1118 

189 

582 

43.. 

984 

20G 

672 

1163 

893 

7.. 

1054 

162 

728 

25. . 

879 

260 

636 

— 

1263 

— 
1288 

— . . 
42.. 

rZZ 
lu7U 

ion 

129 

_~~ 
1008 

~~"  • 
77. . 

7~ 
1082 

~~ 

189 

T™ 
8^7 

1618 

1867 

21.. 

1730 

264 

1613 

35. . 

1446 

279 

14H5 

441 

638 

5. . 

613 

483 

242 

6  . 

538 

200 

484 

68 

79 

100 

6 

74 

3.. 

78 

13 

63 

222 

286 

2. . 

275 

45 

241 

5.. 

154 

28 

202 

449 

369 

4.. 

541 

17 

393 

4.. 

390 

77 

204 

698 

594 

11. . 

503 

100 

331 

10.. 

516 

115 

268 

695 

816 

33.. 

802 

98 

702 

25.. 

731 

197 

621 

1233 

1061 

21. . 

1012 

112 

876 

46.. 

918 

164 

629 

10  I 

759 

23.. 

1104 

424 

161 

47. . 

882 

408 

401 

429 

515 

8. . 

528 

222 

290 

6  . 

503 

166 

352 

616 

733 

16.. 

637 

86 

678 

40. . 

569 

120 

640 

1174 

1230 

35. . 

1061 

95 

1167 

34. . 

752 

362 

818 

4 

698 

1 

668 

4. . 

o<5 

•  „_ 
137 

_ 

4b5 

22. . 

441 

122 

440 

§33 

380 

5.. 

624 

73 

396 

4.. 

514 

109 

414 

371 

510 

7.. 

OU1 

ono 

285 

in 

386 

156 

331 

— 

532 

— 
555 

— . . 
4.. 

000 

c~ 
227 

-trio 

192 

• 

16. . 

.77 
Oo9 

4o2 

22o 

430 

237 

4. . 

608 

121 

149 

12. . 

473 

107 

162 

1029 

902 

21.. 

VlO 

63 

673 

9. . 

605 

188 

692 

110 

116 

702 

559 

13!! 

,Q 

000 

7o 

437 

14. . 

537 

lol 

359 

451 

567 

8. . 

639 

59 

586 

6. . 

526 

70 

587 

420 

658 

6.. 

413 

339 

391 

10.. 

378 

196 

470 

402 

327 

3.. 

529 

104 

81 

3.. 

459 

102 

169 

1413 

458 

14.. 

13f>6 

329 

66 

13.. 

1034 

254 

317 

223 

121 

2.. 

237 

44 

60 

6.. 

184 

51 

91 

18 

30 

274 

336 

9!'. 

297 

21 

377 

21.. 

327 

46 

323 

950 

1051 

28.. 

818 

117 

925 

45.. 

9*1 

175 

929 

864 

999 

11.. 

766 

109 

744 

22.. 

742 

196 

769 

2210 

2905 

35.. 

1881 

496 

1612 

23. 

2140 

546 

1495 

1516 

1393 

14.. 

1424 

189 

830 

20.. 

1130 

206 

699 

 Lugenbeei   —  —  — ..  —  —  —  — %.  —  — 

233  Lyman   114  78  1..  139  45  53       3..  —  — 

4544  Marshall   553  694  16..  404  60  456  12..  573  262 

6448  McCook   678  1047  12..  671  467  516  15..  487  221  256 

5949  McPherson   612 

7  Martin  


..  Meyer.. 


5941  Moody   780  1012 

14'.)  Nowlin  

6510  Pennington  r. 

2910  Potter  

23  Pratt  

811  Presho  

34  Pyatt  

.  Rinehart  


Rusk  

>  Sanborn  .. 

Schnasse.. 
5  Scobey  ... . 

8iannon  . 


1028  Stanley.. 

96  Sterling  . 
2412  Sully  

188  Todd  

 Tripp  


Wagner. . 


.  ..  Washabaugh  

40  Washington  

:0444  Yankton  

510  Ziebach..  


512 

361 

6.. 

772 

78 

273 

13.. 

477 

114 

494 

550 

802 

4.. 

425 

206 

531 

12.. 

427 

128 

613 

582 

705 

5.'. 

541 

299 

378 

ll!! 

486 

290 

484 

2429 

2667 

56.. 

2580 

646 

1379 

71.. 

2268 

484 

1529 

780 

1012 

7.. 

764 

62 

662 

21.. 

735 

96 

548 

16 

23 

739 

1038 

8.. 

732 

202 

610 

11.. 

959 

147 

787 

333 

390 

5.. 

359 

107 

212 

3.. 

320 

57 

249 

6 
67 

6 
43 

T*. 

1324 

929 

22*!". 

1065 

75 

576 

23!! 

638 

68 

250 

630 
1 

500 
~4 

15!! 

509 

44 

512 

5!! 

664 

95 

355 

1132 

1061 

li!" 

1211 

109 

1046 

40!! 

1133 

171 

832 

89 

140 

2.. 

115 

79 

9 

2.. 

76 

29 

60 

17 

262 

19 
198 

5.'! 

286 

28 

185 

4!! 

278 

39 

167 

1616 

950 

21!! 

1486 

386 

332 

40!! 

1103 

429 

418 

1297 

1491 

17.. 

1135 

215 

1002 

13.. 

860 

241 

885 

250 

286 

6*1 

322 

27 

252 

1'.'. 

187 

45 

191 

1432 

1330 

16.'.* 

1320 

322 

859 

13.'! 

1166 

228 

766 

14 

18 

418 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


Population. 

 Unorganized  counties.. 


Total   41042  41225  683 

Plurality   183 

Majority  

Percent   49.47  49.69  .84 

Scattering  

Total  vote   82950 


40401  8756  26568  1011..  34888  9081  26544 
13833  . .  8344 

105 

52.64  11.41  34.26  1.33..   49.40  12.84  37.58 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

A.  O.  Rings™  d\  Rep   40.868 

A.  E.  Lee.  Peo  41,187 

J.  F.  Hanson,  Pro   722 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 

Lieutenant-Governor— D.  T.  Hinman,  Rep. 
Secretary  of  State -W.  H.  Roddle,  Rep. 
Auditor— H.  E.  Mayhew,  Rep. 
Treasurer— R.  G.  Phillips,  Rep. 
Attorney-General— M.  Grigsby,  Peo. 
Supt.  Public  Instruction— F.  Crane,  Rep. 


76736  . .  70618 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

Rob.  J.  Gamble,  Rep   40,943 

C.  I.  Crawford,  Rep   40,375 

John'E.  Kelley,  Fus  41,125 

F.  Knowles.  Fus  41,233 

M.  D.  Alexander,  Pro   683 

K.  Lewis.  Pro   722 

LEGISLATURE. 

1896-7.  1894-5. 
Sen.  Ho.  J.Bal.  Sen.Ho.J.Bal. 

Republicans  18     38     56..  33     68  101 

People's  26     46     62..   10     15  25 


TENNESSEE  (Population  1,767,518). 

Counties.  President  1896  v  - — Gov.  1894 — > , — -President  1892  > 

(96)                    Rep.  Dem.  Pop.  G.  D.  Pro.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo. 

Population.                                McKinlcy.  Bryan.  Bryan.  Palmer.  Levering.  Evans.  Turncy.    Mima.   Harrison. ClevelandBidwell.  Weaver. 

15128  Anderson   2224  745  —  22  5. .  1592  563  16.  1363  607  2  23 

24739  Bedford   2151  2575  21  70  50. .  151)6  1670  199. .  1470  2154  70  115 

11230  Benton   769  1364  101  1  12..  699  912  214..  563  1001  —  241 

6134  Bledsoe   785  478  —  12  — ..  765  440  3..  720  505  2  12 

17589  Blount   2652  970  —  3  48..  2232  643  58..  1935  821  77  64 

13607  Bradley   1725  1057  —  5  45..  1547  770  86..  1522  871  54  68 

13486  Campbell   2389  571  —  11  13..  1803  346  21..  1561  813  5  42 

12197  Cannon   778  1276  —  10  — ..  627  829  93..  554  1092  4  63 

23630  Carroll   2577  2090  203  6  61..  2394  1642  392..  2057  1636  54  552 

13389  Carter   2700  445  —  29  35..  2018  517  11..  1877  479  89  - 

8845  Cheatbam   496  1165  64  30  9..  380  730  479..  242  732  19  554 

9069  Chester   607  910  168  2  14..  545  699  280..  480  737  12  267 

15103  Claiborne   2230  1152  —  8  8..  1480  888  90..  1437  986  10  144 

7260  Clay   548  &36  —  1  22..  409  607  65..  391  743  32  96 

16523  Cocke   2582  980  —  5  — ..  1960  690  161..  1831  873  8  22 

13827  Coffee   639  1891  —  29  52..'  461  955  278..  414  1415  80  297 

15146  Crockett   1166  1655  10  —  34..  1043  924  88..  830  1271  30  261 

5376  Cumberland   800  418  —  6  1..  688  310  7..  632  339  6  16 

108174  Davidson   5720  7374  137  269  159..  2478  5412  1491..  2993  8392  389  371 

8995  Decatur   890  977  20  —  2..  760  758  61..  667  860  —  85 

15650  DeKalb  .*  1633  1626  —  5  28..  1365  1226  108..  1283  1374  67  129 

13645  Dickson   841  1938  38  14  36..  508  920  397..  494  1385  17  312 

19878  Dyer   868  2318  271  15  44..  518  1240  599..  487  1848  46  599 

28878  Fayette   1316  2355  18  22  9..  306  1701  110..  660  2167  4  191 

5226  Fentress   798  297  4  9  — ..  617  189  93..  525  223  —  149 

18929  Franklin   &34  2502  82  34  50..  598  1476  738..  577  1895  77  596 

35859  Gibson   1955  3908  295  7  216..  1257  2224  688..  1299  3085  210  924 

34957  Giles   2372  3931  61  21  21..  1090  1933  383..  1551  2722  96  685 

13196  Grainger   1863  1001  1  —  5..  1152  466  145..  1342  881  1  154 

26614  Greene   3577  2726  —  8  53..  2559  1606  121..  2744  2298  210  100 

6345  Grundy   286  991  6  12  17..  211  711  77..  236  779  18  26 

11418  Hamblen    1506  1033  —  5  27..  1134  647  79..  1164  913  43  105 

53482  Hamilton   4468  3664  65  96  121..  5010  2851  284..  3165  3760  218  155 

10342  Hancock   1490  456  —  —  7..  900  254  74..  971  421  6  140 

21029  Hardeman   1427  2129  105  46  1..  512  1130  440..  789  1940  —  508 

17698  Hardin   2165  1329  3  2  7..  1852  1008  35..  1537  1126  42  146 

22246  Hawkins   2824  1723  —  16  13..  2063  1377  78..  1847  1710  8  75 

23558  Haywood   624  2363  29  18  2..  76  947  164..  662  1676  —  223 

16336  Henderson   2009  1316  —  —  40..  1760  902  85..  1535  1044  —  — 

21070  Henry   1473  2976  101  17  14..  1208  2118  343..  963  2205  32  515 

'4499  Hickman   988  1523  30  12  13..  698  870  233..  554  1179  16  301 

)390  Houston   343  879  17  15  23..  237  481  110..  206  704  13  83 

1720  Humphreys   465  1507  97  6  10..  276  745  405..  243  1178  35  366 

i3325  Jackson   754  1728  24  1  — ..  481  1141  336..  451  1383  2  346 

4903  James   647  327  —  2  4..  626  207  30..  518  263  4  28 

16478  Jefferson   2638  881  21  13  9..  2328  740  79..  2058  764  9  186 

8858  Johnson   1683  224  —  —  5..  1191  177  1..  1100  208  80  13 

59557  Knox   6243  4006  14  55  117..  4597  3274  170..  4169  3907  206  126 

5304  Lake   126  811  —  6  11..  29  265  19..  6  468  12  32 

18756  Lauderdale   709  2072  172  33  7..  261  1335  468..  967  1218  7  690 

12286  Lawrence   1203  1376  -  7  — ..  1015  1021  4..  758  1231  39  96 

2555  Lewis   204  311  18  —  — ..  140  182  15..  95  231  2  34 

T382  Lincoln   992  3186  83  40  120..  724  1720  904..  590  2429  235  806 

J273  Loudon   1447  594  —  3  11..  1254  390  77..  1037  491  10  44 

j0878  Macon   1324  838  31  —  -..  932  457  43..  1036  648  —  151 

17890  McM  inn   2235  1388  —  12  34..  1942  1174  95..  1842  1336  63  92 

15510  McNairy   1463  1460  56    —  — ..  1170  798    292..  1143  1132  9  458 

30497  Madison   1024  3480  221  15  17..  584  2556    462..  899  2569  36  468 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 


419 


41 
1 
1 


Population.  McKinley.  Bryan,  Bryan.  Palmer. 

1S411  Marion   1801    1320    -  28 

18906  Ma-shall   849    2526  309  14 

38112  Maury   2537    2930    91  33 

6930  Meigs   641 

15329  Monroe   1634 

29697  Montgomery   2934 

5975  Moore   78 

7639  Morgan   1140 

27273  Obion   1147 

12039  Overton   761 

7785  Perry   572 

4736  Pickett   544 

8361  Polk   947 

13683  Putnam   1097 

12647  Rhea   1324 

17418  Roane   3026  803 

20078  Robertson   1386  2918 

35097  Rutherford   2203  3034 

9794  Scott   1691  209 

3027  Sequatchie   241  386 

18761  Sevier   3376  428 

112740  Shelby   5122  5734 

18404  Smith   1064  2414 

12193  Stewart   648  1620 

20879  Sullivan   1914 

23668  Sumner   1215 

24271  Tipton   1894 

5850  Trousdale   313 

4619  Unicoi   804 

11459  Union   1862 

2863  Van  Buren   140 

14413  Warren   842 

20354  Washington   2807  1660 

11471  Wayne   1505  734 

28955  Weakley   2003  3756 

12348  White   617  1752 

26321  Williamson   1281  2935 

27148  Wilson   1568  3434 


712  9  4 

1569  9  9 

2734  70  101 

890  52  2 

452  —  15 

3529  246 

1485  10 

993  7 


749 
1720 
1118 


2512  — 


Levering. 

5.. 
57.. 
59.. 
2  . 
47.. 
252.. 
28.. 
19.. 


Evans.  Turney.  Mima.  Harrison  Cleveland.  Bid  well.  Weaver. 


599 
419 


— 

3 

3. 

30 

4 

14. 

6 

18 

46. 

18 

14 

142. 

25 

15 

182. 

318 

59 

23. 

— 

— 

7. 

— 

— 

3. 

4 

13. 

96 

215 

42. 

6 

20 

22 

9. 

3 

53. 

152 

48 

11. 

123 

13. 

22 

4 

3 

l! 

2 

2. 

9 

5. 

2 

21 

39. 

1 

.18 

43. 

14 

1 

10. 

178 

3 

99. 

87 

9 

16. 

162 

17 

51. 

2 

19 

17. 

1578 

937 

40  . 

1457 

1201 

5 

47 

648 

2069 

536. 

685 

2185 

123 

402 

1312 

2043 

443  . 

1359 

3191 

119 

313 

550 

536 

80  . 

561 

564 

11 

124 

1489 

1245 

79.. 

1414 

1367 

10 

167 

1726 

1557 

867.. 

1927 

2405 

120 

m 

47 

542 

179.. 

62 

717 

36 

213 

792 

249 

47.. 

681 

302 

24 

37 

712 

1736 

747.. 

771 

2694 

71 

984 

685 

1088 

36.. 

586 

1287 

7 

114 

554 

673 

45.. 

371 

710 

2 

68 

452 

399 

—  . 

427 

398 

8 

— 

763 

597 

43.. 

694 

656 

— 

58 

875 

1086 

195.. 

682 

1089 

15 

267 

1122 

874 

52.. 

1163 

1095 

32 

102 

2320 

616 

185.. 

1795 

804 

261 

178 

809 

1360 

651.. 

879 

1938 

233 

604 

1781 

1958 

1127.. 

1210 

2511 

42 

594 

1336 

131 

3.. 

1198 

156 

9 

76 

213 

343 

21.. 

189 

376 

— 

15 

2911 

372 

28.. 

2248 

460 

29 

44 

796 

2724 

163.. 

1194 

6307 

28 

277 

859 

1606 

540.. 

847 

1598 

35 

535 

378 

871 

423.. 

387 

1251 

21 

348 

1350 

1914 

194.. 

1304 

2281 

97 

139 

618 

1(382 

524.. 

677 

2121 

38 

775 

295 

1376 

684.. 

C90 

2199 

— 

639 

222 

506 

67.. 

240 

622 

3 

196 

669 

93 

2.. 

500 

87 

3 

1 

1579 

464 

68.. 

1368 

457 

1 

79 

91 

300 

46.. 

89 

360 

7 

36 

668 

1280 

399.. 

633 

1568 

46 

367 

1922 

1277 

34.. 

2056 

1722 

164 

44 

1113 

426 

31.. 

1156 

661 

17 

55 

1297 

1882 

476.. 

1644 

2648 

117 

578 

550 

1302 

353.. 

539 

1273 

56 

399 

474 

1(575 

597.. 

575 

1992 

151 

353 

884 

1303 

237.. 

1142 

2523 

102 

321 

Total  148773  163651  4525  1951  3098. .  105104  104356  23092. .  100331  138874  4851  23447 


Plurality   19403 

Percent   46.21  50.80  1.39  .65 

Total  vote   321998 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR.  1896. 

G.  N.  Tillman.  Rep  149,374 

R.  L.  Taylor,  Dem  156,228 

J.  Hopwood,  Pro   2.831 

A.  L.  Mims.  Peo  11,976 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS.  1896. 

L  The  counties  of  Carter,  Claiborne, Cocke, 
Grainger,  Greene.  Hamblen,  Hancock,  Haw- 
kins, Johnson,  Sullivan,  Unicoi  and  Wash- 
ington. 

W.  P.  Brownlow,  Rep   25,075 

L.  L.  Lawrence,  Dem   13,956 

W.  C.  Nelson,  Ind.  Rep   950 

R.  S.  Cheeves,  Pro   232 

L.  S.  Taylor   1 

A.  H.  Leplaw   1 

2.  The  counties  of  Anderson,  Blount, Camp- 
bell, Jefferson,  Knox,  London,  Morgan, 
"  oane,  Scott,  Sevier  and  Union. 

Henry  R.  Gibson,  Rep   28,112 

W.  L.  Ledgerwood,  Dem   9,448 

W.  C.  Murphy,  Pro   234 

Oliver    29 

3.  The  counties  of  Bledsoe,  Bradley,  Frank- 
lin, Grundy.  Hamilton,  James,  McMinn, 
Marion,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Polk,  Sequatchie, 
Van  Buren,  Warren  and  White. 

W.  J.  Cliff,  Rep   17,716 

John  A.  Moore,  Dem   19,498 

J.  M.  Hopkins,  Pro   227 

W.  J.  Farrls,  Peo   133 

F.  V.  Brown   1 

J.  D.  Richardson   1 

4.  The  counties  of  Clay,  Cumberland,  Fen- 
tress,  Jackson,   Macon,   Overton,  Pickett, 


..748  ..  38543 

96..   45.19    44.87  9.94..   37.56  51.91  1.81  8.72 
232552  ..  2675;  >3 

Putnam,  Rhea,  Smith,  Sumner,  Trousdale 

and  Wilson. 

C.  H.  Whitney,  Rep   12,269 

Benton  McMillin,  Dem   18.070 

5.  The  counties  of  Bedford,  Coffee,  Cannon 
De  Kalb,  Lincoln,  Marshall,  Moore  ana 
Rutherford. 

Syd  Houston,  Rep   9,000 

James  D.  Richardson,  Dem   16,089 

W.  W.  Erwin,  Peo   2,384 

A.  M.  Hughes   2 

6.  The  counties  of  Cheatham,  Davidson, 
Houston,  Humphreys,  Montgomery,  Robert- 
son and  Stewart. 

John  W.  Gaines,  Sil.  Dem   17,646 

J.  C.  McReynolds,  Gold  Dem   12,135 

George  A.  Gowan,  Peo   825 

B.  F.  C.  Brooks,  Ind   95 

7.  The  counties  of  Dickson,  Giles,  Hick- 
man, Lawrence,  Lewis,  Maury,  Wayne  and 
Williamson. 

A.  M.  Hughes,  Jr.,  Rep  10,744 

N.  N.  Cox,  Dem   15,434 

J.  R.  P.  Blackburn,  Peo   1,794 

W.  W.  Erwin   2 

R.  S.  Cheers   1 

8.  The  counties  of  Benton,  Carroll,  Ches- 
ter, Decatur,  Hardin,  Henderson,  Honry, 
Madison,  McNairy  and  Perry. 

John  E.  McCall,  Rep   13,619 

T.  W.  Sims,  Dem   16,568 

J.  S.  Leach,  Peo   1,130 

W.  L.  No  well   82 

James  Sherry   6 

9.  The  counties  of  Crockett,  Dyer,  Gibson, 


4'JO 


KLECTION  RETURNS. 


Haywood,  Lake,  Lauderdale,  Obion, Weakley. 

Rice  A.  Pierce,  Dem   19,138 

John  H.  McDowell,  Peo   10,714 

10.  The  counties  of  Fayette,  Hardeman, 

Shelbv  and  Tipton. 

E.  W.  Carmack,  Sil.  Dem   10  <)24 

Josiah  Patterson,  Gold  Dern  10^&56 

B.  G.  West,  Peo   926 


LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.J.BaL.Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 

Republicans  ..8      32      40..    10  32  42 

Democrats  ....  25      63      88..    20  60  80 

People's   —       4       4..   —  —  — 

Ind.  People's..  —      —              8  7  10 


TEXAS  (Population  2,235.523). 


Counties 
(246) 

Population. 

20923  Anderson  . . 

24  Andrews  . . . 
6306  Angelina. . . 

1824  Aransas  

2101  Archer  

944  Armstrong. 
6459  Atascosa. . . 


/  *PRES.  16 

Rep.  Dem. 

McKinley.  Bryan. 


96  , ,  tGov.  1896 — 

Pop.  Dem.  Peo.  Pro. 


— JPRES.  1892- 


Rep.W.Rep.Dem.  Pro. Peo. 

Harrison.   Clevel'd.  Bidw'l.  Weaver. 


3782  Bandera. 
20736  Bastrop  . . 
2595  Baylor.... 


49266  Bexar.  . 
4635  Blanco. 
222  Borden  . 
14157  Bosque  . 
20267  Bowie  . . 


710  Brewster. 
  Brisco©... 


307  Buchel . 


15769  Caldwell.. 
815  Calhoun.. 
5434  Callahan. 


356  Carson.. 


9  Castro  

2241  Chambers. 


1175  Childress. 


2059  Coke  

6088  Coleman  . 


357  Collingsworth  . 


1059  Concho. 


16816  Coryell . 
240  Cottle... 


346  Crosby.. 
75  Dallam. 


29  Dawson  

179  De.af  Smith. 

9117  Delta  .., 

21189  Denton  


295  Dickens  . 
1049  Dimmit.. 


7598  Duval.. 


1022  Rncinal  

21515  Erath   923  2460 

20706  Falls   2734  3185 

38709  Fannin   23.9  5704 


1956 

2723 

365. . 

2050 

1801 

•  • 

840 

— 

1703 

5 

899 

77 
351 

~ 

1318 

77  •  • 
5o9. . 

7~ 

1225 

992 

•  • 
6. . 

— 

53 

— 

69 

— 
841 

— 
7 

— 

549 

160 

309 

14.. 

200 

231 

91 

252 

1 

15 

56 

162 

40.. 

370 

131 

6."! 

39 

416 

13 

79 

8 

128 

62. . 

102 

99 

•  • 

4 

4 

243 

3 

42 

96 

1004 

286. . 

863 

530 

4. . 

2 

— 

536 

— 

547 

2185 

1545 

118. . 

1907 

1838 

•  • 

904 

2012 

— 

36 

149 

478 

151. . 

492 

226 

—  •  • 

50 

— 

277 

1 

290 

2016 

1732 

980. . 

1808 

2883 

23. . 

1267 

— 

1435 

12 

1085 

72 

398 

26. . 

304 

124 

2. . 

30 

— 

460 

2 

113 

229 

1203 

116. . 

1060 

336 

— •  • 

89 

— 

760 

5 

212 

1741 

5433 

1028. . 

4080 

3998 

21. . 

510 

— 

4317 

34 

2137 

5001 

5870 

297. . 

5354 

2529 

54. . 

1239 

386 

4883 

48 

801 

243 

414 

243. . 

444 

169 

•  • 

30 

18 

509 

— 

382 

8 

J51 

19. . 

58 

42 

•  • 

~ 

~ 

62 

— 

(50 

875 

1739 

717. . 

1746 

1651 

1. . 

188 

9 

1688 

2 

816 

1922 

2108 

508, . 

2413 

2289 

—  •  • 

854 

— 

1C>60 

16 

1138 

1564 

1261 

103. . 

1010 

1 491 

10. . 

1229 

- 

599 

10 

97 

1999 

1636 

294. . 

1914 

1924 

•  • 

1207 

— 

1403 

— 

373 

79 

219 

1. . 

209 

68 

~"  • 

15 

— 

218 

— 

— 

2 

93 

82. . 

72 

96 

35. . 

1 

98 

— 

— 

32y 

1753 

736. . 

1546 

1255 

23. . 

110 

— 

1486 

14 

1001 

It*);) 

1628 

169. . 

1691 

1621 

4. . 

■ 

685 

— 

1083 

6 

652 

269 

1210 

435. . 

1027 

991' 

6. . 

87 

■ — 

1173 

22 

740 

778 

1928 

724. . 

1903 

1598 

12. . 

380 

2 

1653 

15 

1018 

89 

275 

21. . 

221 

167 

2. . 

45 

5 

158 

— 

— 

133 

899 

409. . 

827 

637 

— •  • 

58 

— 

707 

15 

479 

1374 

1732 

•  • 

1841 

866 

•  • 

995 

— 

1077 

— 

— 

825 

536 

2. . 

783 

870 

•  • 

576 

■ — 

444 

2 

257 

7 

or 

6. . 

93 

21 

— •  • 

11 

•  3 

134 

— 

28 

1742 

1658 

743. . 

2175 

2073 

549 

25 

1580 

1764 

8 

80 

84 

7 

5 

84 

201 

325 

93!! 

317 

189 

— !! 

31 

25 

241 

2 

113 

1611 

1995 

353. . 

2099 

1690 

11.. 

715 

— 

1926 

15 

1200 

27 

300 

35. . 

389 

83 

1.. 

22 

— 

380 

— 

63 

234 

1145 

333. . 

1118 

618 

5.. 

179 

— 

1059 

23 

516 

33 

292 

180. . 

251 

247 

8.. 

~~ 

— 

197 

— 

284 

159 

1003 

400. . 

950 

614 

11.. 

49 

— 

902 

5 

460 

1931 

6161 

1436. . 

5708 

3855 

44.. 

976 

1 

4988 

47 

2081 

3 

143 

53. . 

121 

48 

-  — . . 

8 

— 

141 

3 

36 

2045 

1598 

340. . 

1726 

2237 

— •  • 

1169 

35 

1369 

1 

429 

1081 

252 

16. . 

1154 

149 

— . . 

299 

11 

680 

15 

35 

158 

1361 

1179. . 

1556 

1713 

6. . 

51 

6 

1482 

— 

1613 

17 

40 

2. . 

121 

76 

1. . 

28 

— 

151 

— 

52 

827 

3502 

875. . 

3404 

1764 

18. . 

391 

2806 

25 

1026 

488 

2229 

1255. . 

2200 

1854 

3.. 

126 

13 

1848 

9 

460 

5 

104 

12.. 

2 

69 

9 

215 

160 

161 

212 

4 

99 

5!! 

93 

19 

5 

141 

7 

12 

7 

36 

37 

7 

14 

5655 

9203 

863!! 

7750 

7872 

170! ! 

1975 

249 

7858 

147 

1407 

3 

100 

8.. 

91 

16 

1 

101 

10 

307 

961 

718.. 

980 

1320 

124 

3 

753 

14 

1053 

949 

3944 

489.. 

3789 

1654 

21!! 

433 

129 

2894 

60 

•  714 

1776 

1775 

292.. 

1552 

1908 

1.. 

497 

1311 

5 

768 

12 

83 

13.. 

74 

53 

3 

91 

17 

64 

78 

73.. 

66 

122 

49 

66 

196 

84.. 

198 

131 

3. . 

50 

3 

227 

4 

60 

790 

421 

250 

770 

63 

554 

237 

1593 

985!! 

1471 

1356 

17."! 

91 

1310 

36 

890 

8 

68 

60 

9 

17 

53 

2 

130 

345 

39!! 

314 

187 

1'.! 

31 

208 

106 

1763 

6501 

1989. . 

6113 

4230 

761 

30 

4785 

52 

1317 

1246 

2307 

2121 

1585 

1805. 
437. 
1494. 


2278 
3057 
53  U 


2900  28. 
2847  — 
4336  12 


214  —  2124  38  1912 
1290  5  2705  18  835 
1172      —    4650     24  4148 


ELECTION"  RETURNS. 


421 


Population. 

81481  Fayette.. 
2996  Fisher . . 
529  Floyd.... 
16  Foard... 


6481  Franklin  . 


3112  Frio  

68  Gaines.. 


208  Glasscock  . 


Bryan.  Brran.  Culberson.  Kearby. 

Harri3on. 

Clevel'd.  Bidw'l.  Warns. 

3338 

2597 

505 

4236 

2454 

1690 

2 

44 

303 

151 

279 

217 

^313 

I 

22S 

18 

198 

83.'.' 

it  r 

120 

5 

1 

270 

1 

9b 

42 

145 

113.. 

164 

5 

1 

167 

~ 

137 

2228 

847 

45.. 

2296 

441 

524 

390 

41 

76 

973 

391.. 

937 

525 

25 

— 

785 

290 

mo 

1509 

521 

1885 

1498 

— •• 

774 

1301 

597 

197 

620 

58 

486 

3S6 

46 

ouu 

* 

290 

4613 

4406 

187.. 

4206 

3971 

120  . '. 

1713 

85 

4361 

39 

174 

1064 

349 

109.. 

905 

576 

351 

21 

618 

2 

377 

49 

38 

5.. 

40 

56 

637 

566 

241.. 

548 

857 

286 

453 

422 

645 

2292 

1522. . 

1816 

2410 

204 

1576 

10 

1770 

203  Gray  

53211  Grayson   3353  7743  1158..  7596  4517  37..  2074  137  6542  67  1123 

....  Greer   —  —  — ..  —  -  — ..  35  —  834  —  682 

i)402  Gregg   881  658  193. .  1174  786  — . .  640  —  691  9  252 

21312  Grimes   2017  1752  715..  1981  252 1  1.  1332  —  184  1  275 

15217  Guadalupe   2229  1199  111..  1591  1669  2..  391  301  1663  2  549 

721  Hale   23  220  55..  204  90  1..  —  —  —  —  — 

703  Hall   23  261  22. .  175  25  -. .  —  —  —  -  — 

9279  Hamilton   354  1181  773..  1950  1286  18..  46  6  998  20  800 

133  Hansford   17  15  1..  17  16  — ..  10  —  16  —  2 

3904  Hardeman   49  480  27..  422  169  2. .  38  1  602  6  51 

3956  Hardin   245  660  62..  622  213  —..189  —  446  —  154 

37249  Harris   5765  6103  72..  6242  5352  30. .  1323  773  4493  20  91 

26721  Harrison   1595  2076  54..  4524  681  25..  1440  15  1047  2  103 

252  Hartley   19  91  6. .  74  35  — . .  2  —  111  3  15 

1665  Haskell   16  275  41..  238  88  2  .  10  —  346  —  33 

11352  Hays   692  1609  204..  1396  714  10..  291  —  1349  67  493 

519  Hemphill   39  111  3..  79  43  — . .  34  —  116  —  — 

12285  Henderson   664  1665  881..  1648  1561  — . .  307  —  1054  7  765 

6534  Hidalgo   151  1083  — . .  1216  —  — . .  81  —  678  —  — 

27583  Hill   1195  4948  2177..  4607  3471  64..  406  10  3706  92  1541 

7581  Hood   183  973  527..  897  733  37..  16  57  802  25  545 

20572  Hopkins   1475  2424  517..  2532  2338  66..  344  —  1988  62  1536 

19360  Houston   129&  2419  860  .  2533  2065  3. .  —  —  351  4  1410 

1210  Howard   110  247  68..  200  183  -. .  601  73  1450  10  131 

31885  Hunt   1830  5328  986. .  5205  3214  20. .  75(5  3  4146  49  1024 

870  Irion   45  157  -. .  155  42  — .'.  6  -  117  1  56 

9740  Jack   223  1004  714..  1016  951  13..  —  —  —  —  — 

3281  Jackson   458  418  188..  425  643  — . .  300  —  282  —  76 

5592  Jasper   367  573  252..  738  886  11..  97  113  407  5  319 

1394  Jeff  Davis   102  48  — . .  84  69  — . .  110  —  103  —  — 

5857  Jefferson   942  1038  123..  1015  1062  — . .  534  6  661  17  57 

22313  Johnson   869  3786  1629..  3346  2966  6..  197  36  2878  25  1456 

8797  Jones   44  536  360. .  478  468  1. .  9  —  494  3  410 

3637  Karnes   389  840  529. .  885  792  — . .  121  —  458  1  346 

i IV. »S  Kaufman   1211  3734  836..  3616  2175  10..  759  2  3133  22  471 

3809  Kendall   506  216  51..  275  461  -..  224  12  211  —  207 

324  Kent   112  217  20..  88  19  — ..  —  —  —  —  — 

4445  Kerr   391  485  108. .  584  386  — . .  108  —  452  7  327 

2234  Kimble   96  325  — ..  261  166  -..  47  —  217  -  202 

173  King   1  88  — . .  84  9  -. .  -  —  76  —  5 

3781  Kinney   467  149  — ..  158  450  — . .  239  —  356  —  36 

1134  Knox   18  237  55. .  180  104  — . .  1  —  282  —  54 

37302  Lamar   2191  4621  1350..  4492  3453  — .  -  1412  129  4322  8  996 

7565  Lampasas   290  677  473..  565  824  12..  78  —  582  18  505 

2139LaSalle   261  243  -. .  283  127  — ..  85  54  302  —  17 

21887  Lavaca   1476  2099  1206..  2777  1837  1..  357  —  2016  1  974 

11952  Lee   1329  960  267..  962  1661  8..  391  —  1038  2  685 

13841  Leon   1012  1518  537..  1477  1583  — . .  638  —  1241  —  663 

4230  Liberty   463  700  190..  764  590  — . .  283  60  332  6  204 

21678  Limestone   1169  3153  1787..  3507  2759  37..  567  —  2365  45  1052 

632  Lipscomb   30  98  2..  97  34  — . .  57  —  100  il  3 

2055  Live  Oak   50  417  89..  405  160  — . .  15  -  213  2  162 

6759  Llano   149  858  297..  650  500  — . .  12  65  861  16  "  620 

3  Loving   30  50  4..  —  —  —  —  —  — 

&3  Lubbock    7  b*  6. .  89  10  — . .  5  —  84  3  13 

24  Lynn  ,   —  —  — . .  —  —  — . .  —  —  —  —  — 

8512  Madison   299  790  622..  935  786  —..  —  77  617  —  530 

10862  Marion   1408  611  93. .  1167  859  — . .  1881  2  597  —  249 

26 1  Martin   22  97  — ..  97  23  — . .  14  —  123  —  4 

51(8  Mason   292  496  — ..  300  445  — ..  154  —  470  1  344 

:;;K)  Matagorda   561  449  222..  213  80  — ..  470  -  192  -  26 

W.H  Maverick   317  517  1..  671  153  — ..  234  34  491  —  11 

3205  McCulloch   132  384  180..  367  322  — ..  12  4  411  1  201 

39204  McLennan   4126  6511  873..  6242  4931  97..  1769  75  5105  111  824 

1038  McMulleti   53  141  7..  120  51  — ..  7  —  148  1  44 

5730  Medina   580  792  84..  712  753  — ..  —  82  749  El  502 

1207  Menard   124  294  55..  206  256  —..  19  —  231  —  67 

1083  Midland   45  272  17..  273  64  3..  20  —  175  3  118 

24773  Mi iam   2190  3690  984..  3822  3333  11..  824  —  2140  2  1917 
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1 

63 

83 

957 

115 



2 
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16 

1333 

43 

222H 

1 
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2 

126 

92 
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5480  Mills   180  604  537..  596  731  — . .  27  -  559 

2059  Mitchell    147  338  30..  297  214  5. .  109  —  426 

18863  Montague   375  3552  1063..  3121  1871  24..  123  —  2632 

11765  Montgomery   933  1489  454..  1570  1283  —..602  —  475 

15  Moore   3  24  12..  15  24  — ..  2  2  35 

65S0  Morris   506  784  220..  893  623  — . .  101  —  614 

139  Motley   7  134  23..  101  56  —  .  11  —  135 

15984  Nacogdoches   830  1766  1128..  1808  2091  6..  280  -  1263 

26373  Navarro   2113  3885  2103.,  4225  3952  57  .  929  5  2867 

4650  Newton   345  508  117. .  585  370  13  133  —  464 

1573  Nolan   26  263  93.  196  108  — . .  3  2  217 

8093  Nueces   554  1525  10  1488  581  — ..  273  —  1129 

198  Ochiltree   9  28  1..  25  13  -..  9  —       36  —  - 

270  Oldham   2  69  6..  70  6  — . .  —  —       64  -  — 

4770  Orange   426  795  60..  786  490  7..  65  48  553  5  189 

8320  Palo Tinto   196  1156  728..  986  1084  — ..  69  —  917  3  675 

14328  Panola   291  2219  376..  2236  610  —..349  —  1317  —  498 

21682  Parker   637  3111  1332..  2915  2112  34..  228  51  2590  75  1392 

7  Parmer   —  —  — ..  —  —  — ..  —  —       —  —  — 

1386  Pecos   60  196  1..  193  63  — ..  50  8  275  —  2 

10332  Polk   589  1273  625.  12S4  1153  2..  445  1  870  —  760 

8-19  Potter   52  228  71..  215  181  — . .  38  —  270  —  37 

1698  Presidio   418  517  — ..  538  397  — . .  211  —  R52  —  — 

3909  Rains   215  581  247..  418  643  3..  70  —  353  —  448 

187  Randall   1  94  30..  117  94  — ..  5  —       64  —  18 

2l2&  Red  Rivef   1560  2900  731..  2728  2515  -..  9(52  9  2051  11  1167 

1247  Reeves   45  605  12..  576  71  — . .  33  —  398  —  40 

1239  Refugio   147  173  6..  192  124  —  .  29  -  142  —  21 

326  Roberts   19  123  15..  138  36  — ..  —  —      —  —  — 

26506  Robertson   2600  2447  422..  29:8  2915  5..  2205  —  16)65  28  518 

5972  Rockwall   267  1144  139..  1108  436  36..  19  —  839  44  318 

3182  Runnels   K)9  418  197..  410  316  4..  52  —  554  —  133 

18559  Rusk   1674  2181  473..  1224  2051  1..  1305  —  1S05  1  385 

4909  Sabine   83  462  502..  486  636  7..  —  —  357  2  583 

6688  San  Augustine   265  657  592..  657  838  —  111  —  425  1  677 

7360  San  Jacinto   770  710  215  .  678  1009  — . .  406  123  291  6  202 

1312  San  Patricio   71  531  26..  478  141  -..  54  —  486  —  60 

6621  San  Saba   118  711  471..  630  675  1..  51  -  653  —  547 

155  Schleicher   —  —  — ..  —  —  — . .  —  —       —  —  — 

1415  Scurry   39  177  156..  616  159  4..  8  —  302  —  182 

2012  Shackelford   117  288  107..  247  265  — . .  68  —  326  6  127 

14365  Shelby   186  2162  882..  2031  1037  31..  155  28  1465  1  547 

71  Sherman   8  6  — ..  6  8  — . .  6  1       10  2  3 

28324  Smith   2603  3395  622..  3361  2993  7..  1815  —  2827  9  831 

3411  Somervell   23  393  312..  355  38  1  2..  3  —  258  —  301 

10052  Starr   732  1035  — . .  1406  299  — .  .952  —  689  2  — 

4926  Stephens   13  672  290..  635  5*1  12..  2  —  667  —  300 

....    Sterling.  .    22  113  85. .  106  108  — . .  —  2  165  —  77 

1024  Stonewall    17  126  78..  117  94  -. .  4  —  144  —  35 

658  Sutron   186  175  — ..  196  168  — ..  -  —  177  —  43 

100  Swisher   15  115  78..  100  98  — ..  21  4  150  —  64 

41142  Tarrant    2293  6882  1093..  6193  3988  47..  1153  145  4740  51  1174 

6946  Tavlo^    246  868  458. .  877  971  4. .  125  12  943  13  465 

21  Terry...    —  —  — ..  —  ——..  —  —      —  —  — 

902  Throckmorton   52  185  86..  173  151  -..  15  33  192  12  17 

8190  Titus   345  1129  742..  1115  1067  — ..  118  —  772  —  664 


5152  Tom  Green   465 

37019  Travis   4138  3737  292..  4036  4141  115..  1929  33  3631      23  898 

7648  Trinity   443  762  508..  922  763  — ..  202  —  644       1  632 

10877  Tvler   480  1273  271..  1337  756  — . .  426  11  1218      —  338 

12695  Upshur   822  1466  452..  1539  1257  7..  229  —  1119     13  795 

52  Upton   —  —  — ..  —  ——..  —  —  —     —  — 

3804  Uvalde   515  536  2..  533  518  —..86  —  706       2  160 

2874  Val  Verde   200  408  — ..  528  284  — ..  334  11  319      —  6 

16225  Van  Zandt   691  2330  1230..  2262  2208  33. .  104  —  1672     —  1457 

8737  Victoria   1338  845  39..  827  1277  -..  742  —  916      -  50 

12874  Walker   1057  1205  256..  1251  1318  1..  477  —  838       2  942 

10888,  Waller   1495  1107  221..  1486  1&J4  — . .  814  —  573       2  480 

77  Ward   71  93  9. .  78  93  — . .  12  —  59       1  7 

29161  Washington   4198  1654  40. .  2711  3167  4. .  1797  69  2359       5  73 

16564  Webb   2067  1183  1..  1194  1758  -..  233  -  1550      -  — 

7584  Wharton   1166  844  46..  1471  881  — ..%  784  —  285 

778  Wheeler   21  77  4..  82  14  — ..  39  —  141 

4831  Wichita   165  720  80..  536  390  5..  234  —  1080 

7092  Wilbarger   137  ,  743  129..  651  &54  18  115  —  1090 

25878  Williamson   2151  3919  1164..  3965  3591  90..  781  37  3176 

10655  Wilson   191  1716  586..  1280  1221  1..  90  —  963 

18  Winkler   —  —  — ..  —  ——..  —  —  — 

24134  Wise   540  3581  1447..  3280  2303  10..  304  —  2605 

13932  Wood   778  1750  816..  1899  1553  — ..  108  45  1401 

4  Yoakum   —  —  — ..  —  ——..  —  —  — 

5049  Young   99  809  306  .  764  443  — ..  42  142  637 

3562  Zapata   390  14  —..531  42  — ..  —  —  — 


1 

20 

102 

16 

256 

73 
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41 
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6 
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3 
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Bryan.  Bryan.  Culberson.  Kearby.  Clark 


119      18. , 


115 


30  -.. 


Harrison.    Clevel'd.  Bidw'l. Weaver. 

3      —      146      —  16 


7957: 


.295870  234815  1817. 
61055 


77478  3969  239148  2165  99688 
139460 

18.31     .93  56.61  .51  23.64 
422458 


Total  167520  290862 

Plurality    202914 

Percent* .   30.75  53. 39  14. 60 

Total  vote   544786 

*The  vote  was  for  McKinley  and  Hobart  electors,  Bryan  and  Sewall  electors,  Bryan  and 
Watson  electors  Palmer  and  Buckner  electors  and  Levering  and  Johnson  electors. 

rThree  state  tickets  were  voted— headed  respectively  by  Charles  A.  Culberson.  Dem., 
Jerome  C  Kearby,  Pop.-Rep.,  and  Randolph  Clark,  Pro.,  for  governor.  Fusion  was  not  gen- 
erally regarded  bv  the  populists  and  republicans,  many  thousand  colored  voters  supporting 
c  ulberson  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  school  provision  in  the  platform  of  the  popu- 
lists who  nominated  Kearby.  ■  . 

±Two  republican  electoral  tickets  were  voted-the  "regular"  and  the  "lily  white." 
In  1896  Palmer,  Nat.  Dem.,  received  5046  and  Levering,  Pro.,  1786  votes  for  president. 
Counties  for  which  no  returns  are  given  are  unorganized  and  held  no  elections. 

The  counties  of  Bastrop,  Burleson, 
Burnet,  Caldwell,  Hays,  Lee,  Travis,  Wash- 
ington and  Williamson. 

Joseph  D.  Sayers,  Dem   20,361 

W.  K.  Makemson,  Rep   11,464 

J.  T.  Harris,  Rep   955 

Reddin  Andrews,  Pop   6,78? 


OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieut. -Gov. —George  T.  Jester,  Dem. 
Attorney-General— M.  M.  Crane,  Dem. 
Comptroller— R.  W.  Finley,  Dem. 
Treasurer— W.  B.  Wort  ham,  Dem. 
Land  Commissioner— A.  J.  Baker,  Dem. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — J.  M. 

Carlisle,  Dem. 
Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court— Le-roy  G. 

Denman,  Dem. 
Judge  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals— W.  L. 

Davidson.  Dem. 
Railroad  Commissioners— John  H.  Reagan, 

L.  J.  Storey,  Allison  Mayfield,  all  Dem. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Chambers,  Freestone, 
Grimes.  Harris,  Leon,  Madison,  Montgom- 
ery, Trinity,  Walker  and  Waller. 

T.  H.  Ball,  Dem   19,161 

J.  H.  Eagle,  Poo. -Rep   15,169 

A.  C.  Tompkins  (scattering)   153 

2.  The  counties  of  Anderson,  Angelina, 
Cherokee,  Hardin  Harrison,  Houston.  Jas- 
per, Jefferson,  Liberty,  Nacogdoches,  New- 
ton, Orange,  Panola,  Polk,  Sabine,  St. 
Augustine,  San  Jacinto,  Shelby,  Tyler. 

S.  B.  Cooper,  Dem   25.196 

B.  A.  Calhoun,  Pop  12,822 

J.  M.  Claiborne,  Rep   5,166 

3.  The  counties  of  Gregg,  Henderson, 
Hunt,  Rains,  Rockwall,  Rusk,  Smith,  Up- 
shur, Van  Zandt  and  Wood. 

R.  C.  De  Graffenreid,  Dem   21,206 

W.  E.  Farmer,  Pop   16,351 

4.  The  counties  of  Bowie,  Camp,  Cass, 
Delta,  Franklin,  Hopkins,  Lamar,  Marion, 
Morris,  Red  River  and  Titus. 

J.  W.  Cranford,  Dem   20,187 

J.  H.  Davis,  Pop   13,703 

M.  W.  Johnson,  Dem   3,468 

5.  The  counties  of  Collin,  Cooke,  Denton, 
Fannin,  Grayson  and  Montague. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dem  28,416 

W.  D.  Gordon,  Rep   9,050 

R.  C.  Foster,  Dem   4,747 

6.  The  counties  of  Bosque,  Dallas,  Ellis, 
Hill,  Johnson,  Kaufman  and  Navarro. 

R.  E,  Burke,  Dem   33,144 

Barnett  Gibbs,  Pop   25,230 

7.  The  counties  of  Bell,  Brazos,  Falls, 
Limestone,  McLennan,  Milam  and  Robert- 
son. 

Robert  L.  Henry,  Dem   26,151 

T.  A.  Pope,  Rep   11,632 

W.  F.  Douthit,  Pop   9,634 

8.  The  counties  of  Brown,  Coleman,  Co- 
manche, Coryell,  Erath,  Hamilton,  Hood, 
Lampasas,  Mills,  Parker,  Runnels,  Somer- 
vell and  Tarrant. 

S.  W.  T.  Lanham,  Dem   20,935 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  Pop   17,510 

J.  P.  Smith,  Dem   747 


10.  The  counties  of  Austin,  Brazoria,  Col- 
orado, Fayette,  Fort  Bend,  Galveston,  Gon- 
zales, Lavaca  and  Matagorda. 

J.  H.  Shelburne,  Dem   15,757 

R.  B.  Hawley,  Rep   17,936 

Noah  Allen,  Pop   5,476 

11.  The  counties  of  Aransas,  Atascosa, 
Bee,  Calhoun.  Cameron,  De  Witt,  Dimmit, 
Duval,  Encinal,  Frio,  Goliad,  Guadalupe, 
Hidalgo.  Jackson,  Karnes,  LaSalle,  Live 
Oak,  McMullen,  Nueces,  Refugio,  San  Pa- 
tricio, Stair,  Uvalde,  Victoria,  Webb, 
Wharton,  Wilson,  Zapata  and  Zavala. 

Rudolph  Kleburg,  Dem...   19,159 

H.  Gross,  Rep   15,439 

J.  M.  Smith,  Pop   4,254 

12.  The  counties  of  Bandera,  Bexar, 
Blanco,  Brewster,  Buchel,  Coke,  Comal, 
Concho,  Crane,  Crockett,  Ector,  Edwards, 
Foley,  Gillespie,  Glasscock,  Irion,  Jeff 
Davis,  Kendall,  Kerr,  Kimble,  Kinney, 
Llano,  Mason,  Maverick,  McCulloch,  Me- 
dina, Menard,  Midland,  Pecos,  Presidio, 
San  Saba,  Schleicher.  Sterling,  Sutton,  Tom 
Green.  Upton  and  Val  Verde. 

J.  L.  Slayden,  Dem   14,744 

George  H.  Noonan,  Rep   13,558 

Taylor  McRae,  Pop   3,219 

13.  The  counties  of  Andrews,  Archer, 
Armstrong,  Bailey,  Baylor,  Borden,  Bris- 
coe, Callahan,  Carson,  Castro,  Childress, 
Clay,  Cochran,  Collingsworth,  Cottle,  Cros- 
by, Dallam,  Dawson,  Deaf  Smith,  Dickens, 
Donley,  Eastland,  El  Paso,  Fisher,  Floyd, 
Foard,  Gaines,  Garza,  Gray,  Greer,  Hale, 
Hall,  Hansford,  Hardeman,  Hartley,  Has- 
kell, Hemphill,  Hockley,  Howard,  Hutch- 
inson, Jack.  Jones,  Kent,*  King,  Knox, 
Lamb,  Lipscomb,  Loving,  Lubbock,  Lynn, 
Martin,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Motley,  Nolan, 
Ochiltree,  Oldham,  Palo  Pinto,  Parmer, 
Potter,  Randall,  Reeves,  Roberts,  Scurry, 
Shackelford,  Sherman,  Stephens,  Stonewall, 
Swisher,  Taylor,  Terry,  Throckmorton, 
Ward,  Wheeler,  Wichita,  Wilbarger,  Wink- 
ler, Wise,  Yoakum  and  Young. 

J.  H.  Stephens,  Dem   22,988 

H.  L.  Bentley,  Rep   14,219 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 

Sen.  Ho.J.BaL.Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Democrats  ...  28     117     145..    29     103  132 

Populists    2       7       9..     2      22  24 

Republicans  ..1       4       5..    —       3  3 
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UTAH  (Population  207,905). 

President  '90 — » , — Gov.  '95 — -  ^-Del.  '94— 
Rep.  Dem.  G.D.  Rep 

MoKinW.    Bryan.  Palmer.  Wells. 


Counties. 

120) 

Population. 

3340  Beaver   205  J051  — . .  404 

7042  Box  Elder   735  1879  — . .  728 

15509  Cache   829  4395  -..  1266 

  Carbon   85  663  —..301 

0751  Davis   450  1753  — . .  424 

5070  Emery   231  985  -..  315 

2457  Garfield   249  015  — ..  250 

541  Grand   28  240  — ..  139 

2083  Iron   205  806  — . .  307 

5582  Juab   439  2860  — . .  703 

1686  Kane   288  230  — . .  168 

4033  Millard   100  1384  — . .  536 

1780  Morgan   138  582  -..213 

2842  Piute   34  555  — . .  101 

1527  Rich   102  408  -..  159 

58457  Salt  Lake   2575  18017  21..  5228 

305  San  Juan   8  107  — ..  37 

15140  San  Pete   1813  3387  — . .  1559 

0199  Sevier   497  1858  — . .  079 

7733  Summit   215  3402  --.  1238 

3700  Tooele   274  1684  -..  530 

2702  Uintah   112  890  -..  181 

23708  Utah   2039  7375  —..2541 

3595  Wasatch   51  1333  — ..  304 

4009  Washington   170  1210  — ..  225 

 Wayne...   78  405  -..  123 

22723  Weber   1373  6343  -. .  2048 


Dem.  Peo. 

Rep. 

Cannon. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Cannon. 

Dem. 

Lib. 

Oaine. 

L  vvr  r.co. 

Rawlins. 

Rawlins. 

Allen 

300 

2.. 

400 

302. . 

199 

262 

32 

003 

4.. 

704 

712. . 

452 

557 

130 

59 

10  .'0 

32.. 

1217 

1628. . 

1023 

1413 

155 

0.. 

275 

195. . 

— 

— 

— 

004 

50.. 

484 

626. . 

205 

558 

65 

381 

17.. 

201 

375. . 

365 

401 

118 

212 

— . . 

205 

238. . 

197 

10)9 

7 

31 

11.. 

117 

61. . 

77 

13 

27 

247 

282 

245. . 

211 

198  • 

4 

450 

140." 

6«8 

582.. 

460 

461 

188 

84 

177 

85. . 

100 

57 

— 

350 

i!! 

400 

380. . 

304 

324 

19 

176 

ii.. 

180 

189. . 

131 

100 

19 

135 

22. . 

1(19 

131. . 

96 

114 

47 

119 

1.. 

1 38 

108. . 

73 

145 

18 

4118  1031.. 

(5204 

4702. . 

2570 

3345 

4023 

58 

2 

12 

80. . 

24 

18 

— 

1398 

i8; ! 

1420 

1370. . 

966 

977 

59 

559 

672 

516. . 

443 

414 

38 

835 

181:' 

1101 

7  73. . 

445 

689 

632 

333 

10.. 

514 

330 

306 

250 

99 

2i5 

137. . 

143 

325.' '. 

144 

214 

10 

2544 

100.. 

2539 

2041.. 

1680 

2115 

255 

431 

4.. 

832 

437.. 

233 

280 

510 

3.. 

183 

4&3.. 

152 

412 

3 

178 

1.. 

123 

158.. 

93 

128 

2 

1719 

235.. 

2196 

1767. . 

1330 

1467 

1135 

21. 


.02. 


Total   13491  64607 

Plurality   33116 

Percent   32.76  '  67.21 

Total  vote   96124 

REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

L.  Holbrook,  Rep  27813 


20S33  18519  2051..  21323 
2314  ..  1818 

50.31  44.72  4.95..     52.22  47.77 
41403       ..  40828 

W.  II.  King.  Dem  

W.  Foster,  Peo  


19505..   12405  15211 
2S00 

35.84  48.96 
34605 


LEGISLATURE,  1890. 


Republicans.. 

Democrats  

Liberals  


Counties. 

Population. 


Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 


31 
14 


0989 
20.20 


47356 
2279 


LEGISLATURE,  1895. 


Republicans.. 

Democrats — 
Liberals  


Coun.  House 
5  10 
8  12 
2  6 


Joint  Ballot. 
15 
13 


VERMONT  (Population  332, 422  >. 

, — President  1890 — v  ,  Gov.  1894  ^, — Pres.  1892- 

Bep.  Dem.  G.D.  Prov  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo.    Rep.  Dem.  Pro. 


22277  Addison   4314 

20448  Bennington   3080 

23430  Caledonia   3474 

35389  Chittenden   4743 

9511  Essex   873 

29755  Franklin   3444 

3843  Grand  Isle   420 

12831  Lamoille   2001 

19575  Orange   3007 

22101  Orleans  3412 

45397  Rutland   0794 

29600  Washington   4470 

20547  Windham  ,   4829 

31700  Windsor  0128 


McKinley. Bryan. PalmerLever'°;\VoodburySi 

404  30  81..  4012 

653  01  30  .  2480 

729  130  94  .  2558 

1416  89  51  .  4259 

277  33  13..  841 

1150  107  72..  3588 

158  31  2..  425 

440  23  27..  1805 

567  121  69..  2728 

442  56  46..  2875 

1001  161  89..  5515 

1396  177  66..  4024 

670  190  50..  3530 

674  126  34..  3963 


ithWh'tem'reM'GinnisHarrison.Cleverd.Bidwi 


482 

75 

19.. 

3140 

621 

129 

1038 

6 

49.. 

2196 

1155 

09 

1036 

50 

46.. 

2646 

1222 

150 

1754 

31 

91.. 

3418 

1952 

91 

430 

4 

17.. 

721 

418 

30 

1530 

86 

49.. 

2540 

1353 

123 

215 

27.. 

349 

177 

13 

450 

13 

108.. 

1470 

517 

49 

1119 

60 

24.. 

2395 

1088 

120 

639 

22 

39.. 

2358 

631 

97 

1772 

67 

115.. 

5210 

2426 

196 

2073 

11 

86.. 

3134 

1940 

121 

949 

13 

44.. 

3656 

1490 

104 

655 

19 

26.. 

4753 

1329 

105 

Totals  511^7*10037  1331     733..  42003  14142     457     740..  37992     10325  1415 

Plurality  40490  ..28521  ..21007 

Percent  80.08  10.00  2.09  1.15..  73.53  24.37     .78  1.31..  08.12    29.27  2.54 

Total  vote   03828        ..  58002  ..  55774 

♦This  is  the  combined  democratic  and  populist  vote.  The  Bryan  and  Sewall  electors 
received  1U179  votes  and  the  Bryan-Watson  electors  458. 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

Josiah  Grout,  Rep   53,426 

John  H.  Jackson.  Dem   14,855 

Rodney  Whittemore,  Pro   755 

Joseph  Battell,  Peo   831 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED,  1896 
Lieutenant-Governor— N.  W.  Fisk,  Rep. 
Treasurer— Henry  F.  Field,  Rep. 
Secretary  of  State— C.  W.  Brownell,  Rep. 
Auditor— Franklin  D.  Hale,  Rep. 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  Counties  of  Addison,  Bennington,  Chit- 
tenden. Franklin,  Grand  Isle,  Lamoille  and 
Rutland. 


H.  Henry  Powers,  Rep   26,145 

Peter  F.  McManus,  Dem   7,693 

Andrew  L.  Bowen,  Peo   363 

2.  Counties  of  Caledonia,  Essex,  Orange, 
Orleans,  Washington,  Windham  and  Windsor. 

William  W.  Grant,  Rep   26,319 

Henry  E.  Fitzgerald,  Dem   6,202 

Thomas  I.  Aldrlch,  Peo   209 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.J.BaL.Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ..  30  228  258..  30  227  257 
Democrats  ....  —  17  17..  —  11  11 
Independent  ..  —  —  — ..  —  l  l 
Far.  League..  —      —      —..—       l  l 


ELECTION  RETURNS. 
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VIRGINIA  (Population  1,655,980). 

Counties.                     — Gov.  1897 — >,  President  1896  , 

(100)                            Dem.  Pro.  Rep.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  S.-L.  G.D. 

Population.  Tyler.  Cutler.  McCaulLMcKinley.Bryan.LeveringMatchettPalrner. 

27277  Accomac   1405  79  145..  1675  3115  186  1  28.. 

32379  Albemarle   1278  24  732..  1918  2628  25  2  51.. 

18597  Alexandria                           249  1  248..     713  322  2  —  2.. 

9283  Alleghany                             487  91  644..  1711  720  78  —  13.. 

9068  Amelia                                 486  15  416..     899  663  8  1  1.. 

17551  Amherst   1310  56  777..  1190  1751  4  6  10.. 

9589  Appomattox                         766  9  188..     598  946  8  —  5.. 

37005  Augusta   2317  148  1270..  2823  3066  194  2  34.. 

4587  Bath                                     375  2  245..     471  508  3  —  6.. 

31213  Bedford   1989  19  949..  2248  3085  32  2  35.. 

5129  Bland                                   423  4  295..    398  498  —  —  1.. 

14854  Botetourt   1303  23  948..  1614  1494  19  —  22.. 

17245  Brunswick   1039  21  676..     956  13/2  3  3  12.. 

5867  Buchanan                            '581  13  307..     695  509  -  —  — .. 

14383  Buckingham                         852  11  534..  1199  1247  8  2  24.. 

41087  Campbell   1118  18  697..  1696  2115  8  2  8.. 

16681  Caroline                                736  39  739..  1502  1293  9  1  9.. 

15497  Carroll   1237  20  1331..  1672  1528  3  -  3.. 

5066  Charles  City                          165  4  39..  362  272  5  —  7.. 

15077  Charlotte                            827  5  115..  538  1458  30  5  34.. 

262il  Chesterfield....   1097  21  508..  1273  1729  14  1  22.. 

8071  Clarke                                    756  6  77..  490  1114  18  —  7.. 

3S35  Craig                                      393  41  147..  249  490  18  —  — .. 

13233  Culpeper   1113  4  457..  1113  1704  10  —  14.. 

9482  Cumberland                          455  1  151..  657  618  4  —  5.. 

5077  Dickenson                             499  23  3*2  .  534  547  1  —  10.. 

36195  Dinwiddle                             943  16  225..  741  1099  1  —  7.. 

16168  Elizabeth  City                      699  10  492..  919  573  20  —  19.. 

10047  Essex                                   862  5  133..  669  924  1  —  3.. 

16655  Fairfax   1700  18  1069..  1877  2109  8  1  22. . 

22590  Fauquier   1516  5  542..  1553  2744  9  2  22.. 

14405  Flovd                                     517  7  902..  1525  848  12  1  2.. 

9508  Fluvanna                              675  7  305..  708  919  3  1  12.. 

24985  Franklin   1491  33  918..  1711  2:305  5  —  3.. 

17SS0  Frederick                               695  12  12..  845  1848  24  —  11.. 

9090  Giles                                     987  92  486..  777  993  51  —  15.. 

11653  Gloucester                             860  1  193..  549  819  10  1  7.. 

9958  Goochland                            523  4  587..  877  676  3  —  10.. 

14394  Grayson   1155  11  1066..  1473  1328  2  —  28.. 

5622  Greene                                 506  —  168..  581  533  2  —  — .. 

8230  Greensville                           725  10  202..  471  850  3  —  3.. 

34424  Halifax   2112  29  624..  2050  3231  33  1  20.. 

17402  Hanover   1051  61  580..  1337  1499  26  1  37.. 

103394  Henrico   1274  23  225..  1817  2332  13  5  48.. 

5352  Henry   1018  36  849..  1783  1409  10  —  4.. 

18208  Highland                              312  7  275..  489  553  7  1  2.. 

11313  Isle  of  Wight   1257  4  294..  727  1264  7  7  3.. 

5643  James  City                           283  8  128..  291  261  2  1  1.. 

9669  King  George                         506  3  428..  681  582  3  —  6.. 

6641  King  and  Queen                  820  6  163..  655  853  5  —  3.. 

960)  King  William                        316  24  165..  990  592  6  —  5.. 

7191  Lancaster                             912  19  614..  599  1073  16  3  4.. 

18216  Lee   1196  54  603..  1470  1475  16  —  11.. 

23274  Loudoun   1922  25  520. .  1991  2471  96  -      9. . 

16997  Louisa   1133  86  896..  1391  1366  25  —  10.. 

11372  Lunenburg                           467  16  159..  475  1045  6  -  4.. 

10225  Madison                               808  26  221..  724  1089  5  —  -. . 

7584  Matthews                             577  12  192..  444  797  30  —  7.. 

25359  Mecklenburg                        988  12  1113..  2353  2099  26  —  6.. 

7458  Middlesex...                         462  9  48..  680  688  5  —  3.. 

17742  Montgomery   1123  56  825..  1594  1317  56  1  12.. 

19692  Nansemond   1257  7  585..  10(50  1300  11  2  8.. 

15336  Nelson   1223  57  645..  1183  1492  20  —  23.. 

5511  New  Kent                             174  20  248. .  446  369  3  —      5. . 

77038  Norfolk   1710  21  951..  3475  2137  33  7  29.. 

10313  Northampton                         493  10  265..  802  1086  21  —  11.. 

7885  Northumberland                   545  25  213..  904  953  13  1  3.. 

11582  Nottoway                             754  20  250..  478  936  16  —  2.. 

12814  Orange                                   847  39  445..  957  1324  11  —  13.. 

13092  Page.                                    691  17  393..  1454  1166  37  2  13.. 

14147  Patrick                                  930  5  999..  1140  886  10  1  3.. 

59941  Pittsylvania   2064  114  1218..  3196  3987  36  —  25.. 

6791  Powhatun                             407  2  371..  637  528  —  —  4.. 

14694-  Prince  Edward                     717  17  274..  979  991  6  —  22.. 

7872  Prince  George                       378  60  2..  394  518  1  15.. 

9510  Princess  Anne                       566  15  191..  687  790  6  —  2.. 

9805  Prince  William                     653  —  187..  727  1341  2  —  7.. 

12700  Pulaski   1000  8  937..  1489  1109  3  1  8.. 

8678  Rappahannock..                   933  -  220..  569  1076  1  —  8.. 


 GOV.  1893—, 

Dem.  Peo.  Pro 

O'Ferrall.Cocke.Miller. 

1931      126  182 


1571 
161 
470 
508 
923 
694 


471 
651 
555 


729 
46 


198  140 


835 
799 


2642    1290  1355 


1624  1464 

469  306 

1196  648 

1098  1665 


366 


100 
1306 
1278 
580 
417 
1581 
584 
322 
997 
763 
904 
1367 
2034 
740 
781 
1645 
850 
797 
965 
623 
1044 
479 


1145  1240 

272 

345 


2:h) 

345 
611 

697 

1217  1159 


613 

567 
455 
2222 
674 

926  164 
975  20 


653 
505 


1469 
1296 

908 

866 

841 
1544 

522 

941 
1483 
1047 

291 
2663 

982 

710 

872 
1254 

856 
1036 

2793  2269 
315  854 
879  1314 
300  563 
388  113 
812  170 
820  676 
717  138 


749 
772 
496 
644 
654 


1 

97 


113 

8 


1310  1014 

1314  1344 

995  1422 

1097  641 


179  — 


292 
567 
998 
402 
142 
737 
778 
299 


162 


973 
508 


528 
964 
623 
920 
324 

399  910 
2211  1855 
1255  874 
2183  1212 


8 
29 

1 
37 
32 
29 
19 
14 

1 

10 
7 
5 

51 

23 


16 
8 
4 

10 

1 

84 
11 
11 
13 


121  119 

355  10 


18 
8 
3 

3 

466  311 


34 


45 
14 


421  250 
11 


3 
21 
9 


114 
1 

4 


165 
15 
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Population. 

7146  Richmond  .   "576 

30101  Roanoke   726 

23062  Rockbridge   1430 

31299  Rockingham   2169 

16126  Russell   1456 

21694  Scott   1755 

19(571  Shenandoah   1698 

13360  Smyth   1134 

20078  Southampton   1503 

14233  Spottsylvania   490 

7362  Stafford   591 

8256  Surrey   667 

11100  Sussex   685 

19899  Tazewell   1396 

82X0  Warren   770 

6650  Warwick   636 

29020  Washington   1917 

8399  Westmoreland   472 

9315  Wise   625 

18019  Wythe   1565 

7596  York   698 

CITIES. 

Alexandria   1198 

Bristol   327 

Buena  Vista   213 

Charlottesville   329 

Danville   850 

Fredericksburg   473 

Lynchburg   1148 

Manchester   600 

Newport  News   654 

Norfolk   2543 

Petersburg   824 

Portsmouth   S42 

Radford   864 

Richmond   3839 

Roanoke   1529 

Staunton   627 

Williamsburg   112 

Winchester   303 

Total  109655 

Plurality   52X15 

Per  cent   64  43 

Scattering . 


Tyler.  Cutler.  MoCaulLMoKinley.Bryan.LeveringMatohettPalmer.  O'Ferrall.Cocke.  Miller. 


330.. 

802.. 
1287.. 
1557.. 

956. 


39  1226. 
110  846. 


754. 
274. 
381. 
555. 
226. 
140. 
1270. 
145. 
80. 
1632, 
237. 
527. 
1023. 
145. 


30  469. , 
8  187. 
8  111. 
6  45. 
60  303. 
8  97. 
36  129. . 
249., 
181.. 
375. 
259., 
173., 


10 
7 

32 
44 
8 
*  4 
4 

85 
36 
6 
6 


505. . 
702.. 
167.. 

65.. 

75  . 


667 
1484 
2290 
3524 
1475 
2206 
2102 
1546 
439 
903 
10X4 
609 
418 
2525 
575 
577 
2669 
X27 
1230 
1XX2 
223 

12X1 

m 
m 

371 
1078 
388 
1647 
588 
815 
1995 
766 
769 
809 
1160 
1697 
556 
90 
447 


667 
1114 

1634 
2998 
1530 
1793 
2052 
1407 
1438 
877 
629 
709 
769 
15X2 
1172 
238 
2374 
705 
968 
1683 
722 

1830 
413 
219 
801 
1702 
533 
1657 
812 
676 
8066 
1682 
1380 
372 
7S39 
2005 
713 
113 
490 


17 
100 
9 
4 

51 
8 

14 
4 

3 


7. 
12. 
103. , 
27., 
4. 
11. 
47. 
7., 
6. 
4. 


20.. 

2.. 
16.. 

8.. 

6.. 
71.. 

1.. 

32., 
12., 

3., 
11. 
41. 

9., 
26., 
18., 
20.. 
93.. 
83.. 
48.. 
10.. 
334. . 
33.. 
42.. 

1., 
27.. 


556 
1111 

1484 
23(54 
1298 
1489 
1406 
1112 
1328 
701 
610 
510 
500 
1116 
665 
899 
2362 
000 
710 
1542 
533 

1116 

453 
173 
570 
1115 

623 
1875 
705 

4441 
2990 
1146 
381 
7419 
1827 
722 
113 
277 


555 
591 
1131 
1659 

820 

1152 

705 
1069 
617 
364 
329 
1040 
1742 
235 
269 
1098 
367 
615 
1030 
322 


m 

45 
826 


327 
2 
36 


403  30 
36  15 
43 
95 


107 
1045 

532 


401 


100 

1773 


440 
113 


31 

3 
35 
71 

773 
17 

136 
40 
83 

147 

287 
2 
81 


2743  56X40. .13536X  154709  2350  103  2129. .  127940  81289  6962 

19341  ..  46701 

1.61  33.40..  45.83  52.62     .79  .04    72.  59.18  37.12  3.50 

946 

Total  vote                                 170184                         294664  . .  216154 

For  governor  (1897)  James  S.  Cowden,  Ind.,  received  414  votes  and  John  J.  Quartz,  socialist, 
received  528. 


VOTE  FOR  OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS,  1897. 

Lieut. -Gov —Edward  Echols,  Dem  106.030 

O.  B.  Roller,  Rep  46,162 

G.  M.  Smithdeal,  Pro   2,124 

R.  T.  May  cumber,  Soc   2,024 

Edward  R.  Cocke,  Pop   7,429 

Attorney-Gen.— A.  J.  Montague,  Dem  110,444 

James  Lyons,  Rep   48,706 

F.  B.  Kennedy,  Pro   4,3X5 

There  was  no  populist  or  socialist  candidate. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Accomac,  Caroline, 
Essex,  Gloucester,  King  and  Queen,  Lancas- 
ter, Matthews,  Middlesex,  Northampton, 
Northumberland,  Richmond,  Spottsylvania, 
Westmoreland,  and  the  city  of  Fredericks- 
burg. 

Walter  B.  Tyler,  Rep   9,695 

W.  A.  Jones,  Dem   12,227 

E.  J.  Winder.  Pro   211 

(Irregular  votes:  Jones,  3,298;  Tyler,  1,052.) 

2.  The  counties  of  Charles  City,  Elizabeth 
Citv,  Isle  of  Wight,  James  City,  Nansemond, 
Norfolk,  Princess  Anne,  Southampton,  Surxy, 
Warwick,  York,  and  the  cities  of  Norfolk, 
Portsmouth  and  Williamsburg. 

R.  A.  Wise,  Rep   13,390 

W.  A.  Young.  Dem   15,789 

W.  M.  Whaley,  Ind   1,895 

A.  B.  Griffin,  Ind   224 

3.  The  counties  of  Chesterfield,  Goochland, 
Hanover,  Henrico. King  William,  New  Kent, 
and  the  cities  of  Richmond  and  Manchester. 

J.  L.  Lewis,  Rep   12,716 


John  Lamb,  Dem   16,634 

J.  O.  At  wood,  Pro   81 

Elisha  L.  Lewis,  Ind   222 

W.  H.  Lewis,  Ind   162 

4.  The  counties  of  Amelia,  Brunswick,  Din- 
widdie.  Greensville,  Lunenburg,  Mecklen- 
burg, Nottoway.  Powhattan,  Prince  Edward, 
Prince  George,  Sussex,  and  the  city  or 
Petersburg. 

R.  T.  Thorpe,  Rep   10,273 

Sydney  P.  Epes,  Dem   12,894 

J.  L.  Thorp   531 

5.  The  counties  of  Carroll,  Floyd,  Frank- 
lin, Grayson,  Henry,  Patrick,  Pittsylvania, 
and  the  cities  of  Danville  and  North  Dan- 
ville. 

J.  R.  Brown,  Rep   13,782 

Claud  A.  Swanson,  Dem   14,333 

6.  The  counties  of  Bedford,  Botetourt, 
Campbell,  Charlotte,  Halifax,  Montgomery, 
Roanoke,  and  the  cities  of  Lynchburg  and 
Roanoke. 

J.  Hampton  Hoge,  Rep   784 

Peter  J.  Otey,  Dem   17,187 

Duvall  Redford,  Nat.  Dem   11,702 

Joseph  Johnson,  Ind   453 

7.  The  counties  of  Albemarle,  Clarke, 
Frederick,  Greene,  Madison,  Page,  Rappa- 
hannock, Rockingham,  Shenandoah,  Warren, 
and  the  cities  of  Charlottesville  and  Win- 
chester. 

R.  J.  Walker,  Rep   13.250 

James  Hay,  Dem   17.447 
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Harneherger,  Nat.  Dem   358 

Forsyth,  Ind   218 

8.  The  counties  of  Alexandria,  Culpeper, 
Fairfax,  Fauquier,  King  George,  Loudoun, 
Louisa,  Orange.  Prince  William,  Stafford 
and  the  citv  of  Alexandria. 

P.  H.  McCaull,  Rep   13,114 

J.  F.  Rixey,  Dem   17,030 

Pancoast,  Ind   128 

9.  The  counties  of  Bland,  Buchanan,  Craig, 
Dickenson,  Giles,  Lee.  Pulaski,  Russell, 
Scott,  Smyth,  Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise 
and  Wythe. 

J.  A.  Walker,  Rep   16,077 

S.  W.  Williams,  Dem  14,909 


(Irregulartvotes:  Williams,  3,035;  Walker, 
3,947.) 

10.  The  counties  of  Alleghany,  Amherst, 
Appomattox,  Augusta,  Bath,  Buckingham, 
Cumberland,  Fluvanna,  Highland,  Nelson, 
Rockbridge,  and  the  city  of  Staunton. 

Jacob  Yost.  Rep   16.194 

H.  D.  Flood.  Dem   16,047 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1896-7. 
Sen.  HoJ.Bal.  Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 

Democrats  35    95    130..    34     68  102 

Republicans   4      4       8..      3      17  20 

Populist   1    —       1..      2     12  11 

Independent  —     1      1..     1      3  4 


WASHINGTON  (Population  349,340). 

COUNTIES.  ,  PRESIDENT  1896  ,  PRESIDENT  1892  *  /— GOV.  1889— > 

(34)                                 Rep.*Fus.Pro.Nat.  G.D.  Rep.  Dem.  Pro.  Peo.  Rep.Dcm. 

Population.                                                 McKinley.  Bryan  Levcr'gBentleyPalmerHarrison.Cleveland.Bidwell. Weaver.  Ferry.  Semple. 

2098  Adams                                    243    363  11  -      9..  241  139  6  181..  260  141 

1580  Asotin                                      214    254  3  1     15..  187  143  16  16..  171  135 

9249  Chehalis                                 1267  1312  21  3    38..  994  798  43  525..  897  615 

2771  Clallam                                    559    676  6  5    41..  514  448  7  383..  222  231 

1709  Clarke                                     1497   1497  51  9    50..  1071  966  92  449..  1216  692 

6709  Columbia                                  776    847  9  4     15. .  618  672  93  185..  6(56  648 

5917  Cowlitz                                     989    935  23  2    39..  749  566  36  430..  666  355 

3161  Douglas                                   334    722  10  -    11..  347  253  19  298..  353  265 

696  Franklin                                   38    108  2  —      5. .  29  54  3  31  .  38  89 

3897  Garfield                                   378    469  14  1    13. .  352  288  45  284. .  517  418 

1787  Island                                     206    181  7  1    10..  ir,2  127  18  93..  180  100 

8368  Jefferson                                 704    500  8  2    36..  622  665  15  98..  867  633 

639S9  King                                        6413  7497  141  15  236. .  6548  4974  467  801..  4319  3989 

4624  Kitsap  *..   728    702  29  4    26..  437  370  58  400..  618  291 

8777  Kittitass                                  1044  1096  23  3    40..  860  800  32  573..  1339  1158 

5167  Klickitat                                 876    664  11  —    44..  612  279  48  367..  686  382 

11499  Lewis                                      1594  15X4  37  12     70..  1354  1014  172  718..  1219  868 

9312  Lincoln                                   781  1715  31  5    56..  876  831  66  523..  1104  863 

2826  Mason                                      397    650  11  2     17..  352  356  6  124..  322  303 

1467  Okanogan                                 284    912  11  5    38..  565  425  5  146..  322  211 

4358  Pacific                                     925    512  19  5    50..  766  55!)  39  86..  494  150 

50940  Pierce                                      4651   5404  58  24   166..  3937  3621  297  2793..  4298  3611 

2072  San  Juan                                  411    283  3  —      8..  361  226  15  45..  264  184 

8747  Skagit                                     1268  1573  28  2    50..  1248  923  69  665..  961  563 

774  Skamania                                122    237  4  -    15..  93  99  5  34..  62  72 

8514  Snohomish                             1871  2775  43  2    83..  1495  1390  80  13112. .  880  659 

37487  Spokane                                  2701  5725  111  11   104..  3308  2274  178  1616..  3256  2272 

4341  Stevens                                     433  1880  26  10     46,.  595  501  5  529..  460  350 

9675  Thurston                                 1052  1371  17  5    44..  1015  810  107  514..  1067  725 

2526  Wahkiakum                              2!>0    376  3  —    20..  240  222  4  49..  135  284 

12221  Walla  Walla                            1599  1652  37  2    64..  1378  1313  126  88..  1417  1118 

18591  Whatcom                               1971  2177  68  4    50..  1702  1161  168  1080..  1534  752 

19109  Whitman                                 1592  3578  77  8  112..  2168  2061  178  1339..  2149  1844 

4429  Yakima                                   948  1219  12  1    47..  630  498  14  370..  537  519 

Total  39153  51646  968  148  1668..  36459  29802  2542  19165..  33711  24732 

Plurality                                      12493  ..6657  ..  8979 

Percent  41.84  55.19  1.03  0.16  1.78..  41.44  33.85  2.86  21.83..  57.68  42.32 

Total  vote                                           93583  ..  87968  ..  58443 

♦Democrats,  people's  party  and  silver  republicans. 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

C.  P.  Sullivan,  Rep  38,143 

J.  R.  Rogers,  Peo   50,849 

R.  E.  Dunlap,  Pro   2,542 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED  1896 
Lieutenant-Governor— T.  Daniel,  Peo. 
Secretary  of  State— W.  D.  Jenkins,  Peo. 
Treasurer— C.  W.  Young,  Peo. 
Auditor— Neal  Cheetham,  Peo. 
Attorney-General— P.  H.  Winston,  Peo. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — F.  J. 

Browne.  Peo. 
Commissioner  of  Lands— R.  Bridges,  Peo. 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court— J.  B.  Reavis,  Peo. 
State  Printer— Gwin  Hicks,  Peo. 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

S.  C.  Hyde,  Rep   37,939 

W.  H.  Doolittie,  Rep   38,196 

James  Hamilton  Lewis,  Peo   51,554 

W.  C.  Jones,  Peo   51,158 

C.  A.  Salyer,  Pro   1,011 

Martin  Olson,  Pro   896 

Charles  E.  Mix,  Nat   156 

LEGISLATURE. 

1396-7.  1894-5. 

Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.. Sen.  Ho.J  Bal 
Republicans  ..13      15      28..    26      54  80 

Democrats           —      —      — . .     6       3  9 

People's    21      63      84..     2      21  23 
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Population 


Counties. 

(55) 


12702  Barbour   1573 

18702  Berkeley   2497 

6885  Boone   678 

13928  Braxton   1463 

6660  Brooke   835 


WEST  VIRGINIA  (Population  762,794). 

, — President  1896  v , — President  1892 — n  , 

Rep.  Dem.  G.  D.  Pro.    Rep.  Dem.   Pro.  Peo. 

McKinfev  Bryan.  Palme^.Levering.Harri9or•',*    -^'andBid  well  Weaver. 

149r        J      23  23. 
2!'        *133  18 
Ul  782 


1645 
2085 

813 
>188 

748 


23595  Cabell   3127  307(5 

8155  Calhoun                              796  list; 

4659  Clay                                    661  606 

12183  Doddridge   1747  1231 

20542  Fayette..    4514  2783 

9746  Gilmer   1000  1358 

6802  Grant   1806  372 

18034  Green  brier   16(51  2414 


676 
843 


1909 
584 


11419  Han 
6414  Han 

75(57  Hardy   547  1146 

21919  Harrison   3027  2180 

19021  Jackson   2527  2  !86 

15553  Jefferson   1283  2451 

42756  Kanawha   6948  4824 

15895  Lewis   1813  1718 

11246  Lincoln   1336  1335 

11101  Logan   382 

7300  McDowell   2635 

20721  Marion   3121  8305 

20735  Marshall   3560  2107 

22863  Mason   3067  2494 

16002  Mercer   2389  2123 

12085  Mineral   1548  1308 

 Mingo   632  1204 

15705  Monongolia   2(585  1484 

12429  Monroe   1323  " 

6744  Morgan   1107 

9309  Nicholas   908 

41557  Ohio   (5721 

8711  Pendleton.. 
17539  Pleasants  .. 
16814  Pocahontas 
10355  Preston  

4342  Putnam  

9597  Raleigh   1150 

21633  Randolph   1427 

Ritchie   2212 


992 
988 


1579 
433 
1226 
5016 
784  1117 
887  922 
632  983 
3528  1332 
1877  1702 
1103 
1969 
1(501 

15303  Roane   1849  2126 

13117  Summers   1599  1738 

2147  Taylor   1839  1307 

16459  Tucker   1261  1111 

11962  Tylt?r   2430  1799 

12714  Upshur   2281  949 

18652  Wayne   2032  2443 

4783  Webster   709  972 

16841  Wetzel   1685  2525 

9411  Wirt    1068  1162 

28612  Wood   4046  3485 

6247  Wyoming   735  613 


20.. 
3.. 
28.. 
20.. 


1113  1790 
740  770 
2328  2890 


3. 
4., 
244., 


2  . 
17.. 
53. . 


18.. 
2.. 
34.. 

26] 
26. 
27.. 
47.. 
OS. . 

2.. 

1.. 

1.. 
105. . 
112. . 
10.. 
15.. 
40.. 

2.. 
32.. 

9.. 
30.. 
62.. 
69.. 


(502 
494 


993 
503 


40 

49  107. 


1332  1156 

2665  2232 

816  1187 

1155  400 

1259  2299 

523  1878 

093  593 

381  1215 

2567  2237 

2131  1883 
1093  '  2530 

5078  4519 

1550  1676 

810  1081 

484  1522 

1265  (507 


1(551  1827 
1356  1279 


57., 
15., 

17. 


101    185. , 
8  34., 


25  38 
11  107. 


-President  1888-> 
Rep.    Dem.  Pro. 

Ilari-inon. Cleveland.  Fisk 

1473  1508  2 
2011 
741 
1688 
804 
2427 
935 
414 
1151 
1923 
1179 
378 
2121 
1907 


1505 
1373 
582 

728  1063 
5061  5220 


2255 
1141 
910 


31.. 
3., 
2. 
14. 
50., 
11.. 
17., 
21., 

22'. 

36., 


13.. 
9.. 
31. 


717 
713 
539 


1075 

855 
950 


28(56  1323 

1612  1597 

871  9(55 

839  1622 

1773  1349 

1452  1709 

1233  1632 

1522  1158 

830  867 

1449  1106 

1849  938 

1514  2095 

353  737 

1183  1810 

926  1110 

3201  2985 

—      — ..      591  577 


46 

154. 

39 

238. 

8 

9. 

152 

144 

94 

29 ; 

13 
— 

323. 
— . 

— 
138 

— 

7;;'. 

173 

339. 

41 

64. 

10 

61. 

19 

75. 

38 

24! 

7 

58. 

13 

2. 

97 

32. 

154 

19. 

4 

8. 

13 

13. 

14 

3. 

88 
15 

88. 
76. 

15 

7. 

17 

11. 

180 

219. 

22 

123. 

26 

46. 

27 

139. 

8 

24 

30. 
450. 

83 

15. 

5 

71. 

5. 

20 

544. 

18 

15. 

78 

117. 

11 

11. 

2183 
520 
10(52 
787 
1947 
(523 
4(54 
1393 
2010 
833 
1027 
1393 
519 
675 
439 
2(528 
2234 
1132 
4541 
1527 
97)0 
393 
582 
2233 
2(57(5 
2(546 
1402 
1251 


1153 
2161 
1942 
2357 
15089 
1042 
1147 
1533 
409 
2256 
1837 
21521 
1374 
1209 


2208 
1222 
877 
779 
4749 
779 
693 
587 
2998 
1521 
80S 
772 
19(50 
1449 
1272 
1580 
628 
1562 
1716 
1412 
295 
1385 
921 
3255 
596 


1361 
1338 
539 
1016 
4855 
1012 


1403 
1390 

924 
1426 
1408 
1(536 
1353 
1219 

680 
1137 

841 


Total  105368  94480  675 

Plurality   10888 

Per  cent   52.23  46.80  0.29  0  41. . 

Total  vote   201739 


5 
1 

5 
11 
30 

1 


26 


12 

5 
22 
20 

7 

95 
22 


50 
91 
47 
6 
31 


30 
27 
23 
40 
92 
1 
7 
6 
44 
10 
20 

100 

3 
15 
30 

6 

14 

24 
3 


2295  7 

1054  3 

2803  62 

471  1 


1261..   80293  84467  2145  4166..  78171    78677  1084 

4174  '  . .  506 

46.94  49.32  1.25  2.49..  49.00    49.35  0.68 

171071  . .  159440 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

G.  W.  Atkiuson,  Rep  105,477 

C.  C.  Watts,  Dem   93,974 

N.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Peo   1,054 

T.  O.  Johnson,  Pro   20 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Braxton,  Brooke,  Dod- 
dridge, Gilmer,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Lewis, 
Marshall,  Ohio,  Tyler  and  Wetzel. 

B.  B.  Dovener,  Rep   25,231 

W.  W.  Arnett,  Dem   21,472 

2.  The  counties  of  Barbour,  Berkeley, 
Grant,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Jefferson,  Ma- 
rlon, Mineral,  Monongalia,  Morgan,  Pendle- 
ton, Preston,  Randolph,  Taylor  and  Tucker. 

A.  G.  Dayton,  Rep...'.   25,500 

W.  G.  Brown.  Dem   23,249 


3.  The  counties  of  Boone,  Clay,  Fayette, 
Greenbrier,  Kanawha,  Logan,  Mercer,  Mon- 
roe, McDowell,  Nicholas,  Pocahontas,  Ra- 
leigh, Summers,  Upshur  and  Wyoming. 

C.  P.  Dorr,  Rep   29,650 

E.  W.  Wilson,  Dem   26.034 

4.  The  counties  of  Cabell,  Calhoun,  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  Mason,  Pleasants,  Ritchie, 
Roane,  Putnam,  Wayne,  Wirt  and  Wood. 

W.  Miller,  Rep   24,885 

W.  Pendleton,  Dem   23,679 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.J.BaL.Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ...19      39      58..    14      63  77 
Democrats   ....  5      32      37..    12      22  34 
People's    1      —       1..    —      —  — 
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WISCONSIN  (Population  1,686,390). 

Counties.      .  President  1896  , , — Governor  1894 — >  ^President  1892-> 


(OS)  Rep.  Dera.  Pro.  Nat.  G.  D.  S.-L.  Rep.  Dem.  Peo.  Pro.    Rep.  Dem.  Pro. 

population.  McKiiilevBryanLeveringBentleyPalmerMatch't     Uphara,    Peck.  Powell. Cleghorn.  Harrison. ClevelsmiBidwH 
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35 
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25:i0 
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1318 

97 

1 

39 

12. . 
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1283 

134 

122. . 

2040 

1711 

161 

.  4845 

2380 
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10S 

3802 

2472 

246 

313. . 

3313 

29  >7 

409 

.  2323 

1508 

38 

24 

9°  * 
6.  . 

1911 

1414 

111 

17. . 

1725 

1615 

39 

.  9080 
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Li 
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4. . 
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'  5886 
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774. . 
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4900 

120 

236 

7. . 

3400 
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167. . 

2647 
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2402 
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49 

1 

21 

1 . . 

1940 

932 

58 

53. . 

1595 
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68 

42  i  4 

2527 

9(5 

2 

48 

8. . 

2910 

1323 

796 

216. . 

2968 

2340 
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.  337*5 

1418 

131 

3 

33 

5. . 

2472 

844 
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197. . 

2168 

1257 
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30673  Eau  Claire. . . . 

.  4i)22 

23*54 

18(5 

6 

52 

3146 

2076 

282 

395. . 

2714 

2:383 
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In  1892  Weaver,  Peo.,  received  9909  votes  for  president. 
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ELECTION  RETURNS. 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1896. 

Edward  Scofield.  Rep  264,981 

Willis  C.  Silverthorn,  Peo  169,257 

Joshua  H.  Berkey,  Pro   8,144 

Christ  Tuttrop,  Soc.-Lab   1,306 

Robert  Henderson.  Nat   407 

OTHER  STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED  1896 

Lieutenant-Governor— Eiuil  Baensch,  Rep. 
Secretary  of  State— Henry  Casson,  Rep. 
Treasurer—  Sewall  A.  Peterson,  Rep. 
Attorney-General— W.  H.  Mylrea,  Rep. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— John 

Q.  Emery,  Rep. 
Railroad  Commissioner— Duncan  McKenzie, 

Rep. 

Commissioner    of    Insurance— William  A. 

Fricke,  Rep. 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 

1.  The  counties  of  Kenosha,  Racine,  Wal- 
worth, Rock.  Green  and  LaFayette. 

Henry  Allen,  Rep   28.235 

Je'remiab  L.  Mahonev,  Dem   14,723 

George  W.  White,  Pro   1.084 

2.  The  counties  of  Jefferson,  Dodge,  Dane 
and  Colombia. 

Edward  Sauerhering,  Rep   23,957 

W.  H.  Rogers,  Dem   17,480 

Jesse  Meyers,  Pro   1,025 

3.  The  counties  of  Grant,  Iowa,  Crawford, 
Richland,  Sauk,  Vernon,  Juneau  and  Adams. 

'  Joseph  W.  Babcoek,  Rep   26,691 

Alfred  J.  Davis,  Dem   15,168 

4.  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th, 
11th,  12th.  14th,  15th,  16th.  17th  and  18th 
wards,  in  Milwaukee  city,  and  the  towns  of 
Franklin,  Greenfield,  Lake  and  Oak  Creek,  in 
Milwaukee  county. 

Theobald  Otjen,  Rep   25,896 

Robert  Schilling,  Dem.  and  Peo....  21,429 
Robert  May.  Pro   433 


C.  The  counties  of  Waukesha,  Washington, 
Ozaukee  and  Sheboygan  and  the  10th  and 
13th  wards  in  Milwaukee  city  and  the  towns 
of  Granville.  Milwaukee  and  Wauwatosa  in 
Milwaukee  county. 

Samuel  S.  Barney,  Rep   26,613 

G.  W.  Winans,  Dem   16,493 

Henry  Mensing,  Soc.  Lab   557 

6.  The  counties  of  Marquette, Green,  Lake, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Manitowoc,  Calumet,  Winne- 
bago and  Waushara, 

James  H.  Davidson,  Rep   26,649 

W.  F.  Gruenewald,  Dem   18,944 

J.  S.  Thompson,  Pro   626 

7.  The  counties  of  LaCrosse,  Monroe.  Jack- 
son. Trempealeau,  Buffalo,  Pepin  and  Eau 
Claire. 

Michael  Griffin,  Rep   24,073 

C.  M.  Milliard,  Dem   11,777 

J.  II.  Moseley,  Pro   791 

8.  The  counties  of  Wood,  Portage,  Wau- 
paca,Outagamie, Brown. Kewaunee  and  Door. 

Edward  S.  Minor,  Rep   26,471 

George  W.  Cate,  Dem   16,845 

J.  W.  Evans,  Pro   580 

9.  The  counties  of  Clark,  Taylor,  Price, 
Ashland,  Oneida,  Lincoln,  Marathon,  Sha- 
wano, Langlade,  Forest.  Florence,  Mari- 
nette. Oconto,  Iron  and  Vilas. 

Alexander  Stewart,  Rep   30,438 

W.  W.  O'Keefe,  Dem   17,716 

10.  The  counties  of  Bayfield,  Douglas,  Bur- 
nett, Sawyer,  Washburn,  Polk,  Barron,  Chip- 
pewa, St.  Croix.  Dunn  and  Pierce. 

John  J.  Jenkens.  Rep   28,149 

F.  H.  Remington,  Dem   14,823 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 

Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Republicans  ...29  81  110..  20  81  101 
Democrats    4      19      23..    13      19  32 


WYOMING  (Population  60,705). 


Counties.  ^-president  1896-^  r 

(13)  Rep.  Dem.  Peo.  Pro. 

Population,  McKinley.  Bryan.  Bryan.  Levering. 

8865  Albanv   1220  1028    45  26.. 

  Big  Horn   538    518    73  15.. 

6857  Carbon   1229  1039    41  11.. 

2738  Converse   585    450     9  12.. 

2338  Crook   524    537    32  6.. 

2463  Fremont   535    499    24  7.. 

2357  Johnson   284    441    26       1. . 

16777  Laramie   1776  1590    38  16.. 

1094  Natrona   302    317    10       2. . 

1972  Sheridan   877  1045    59  12.. 

4941  Sweetwater   754    916    80  16.. 

2242  Uinta    907  1700    26  6.. 

7881  Weston   451    205    23  6.. 

Total  10072  10369  286  136. . 

Plurality   583 

Per  cent  48.29  49.70  1  36  .  60. . 

Total  vote   20863 


 -Gov.  1894-  ,  ,  Pres.  1892  s 

Rep.  Dem.  Peo.     Rep.    Pro.  Peo. 

Richards.  Holliday.  Tidball.  Harrison.    Bidwell.  Weaver, 


A051      1005       244..  1100 


1245 
525 
456 
854 
443 

1886 
327 
750 
961 

1265 
377 


722 
384 
274 
484 
538 
1032 
202 
623 
622 
847 
232 


141  . 

72.. 
322.. 

86.. 
144.. 
333. . 

29.. 
271.. 
222.. 
236.. 

76.. 


978 
494 
399 
648 
309 
1890 
194 
509 
674 
965 
294 


10149     6965  2176. 
3184 
52.61  36.10 
19290 


82  1041 


40 
57 
19 
24 
31 
63 
5 
72 
57 
67 
13 


516 
495 
561 
1329 
148 
517 
702 
993 
207 


11.28. 


8454  530  7722 
732 

50.60  3.17 
16706 


46.00 


VOTE  FOR  STATE  OFFICERS,  1896. 

Justice  of  Supreme  Court —  '  , 

H.  V.  S.  Groesbeck,  Rep   9,985 

Sam  T.  Corn,  Dem   10,461 

REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS,  1896. 
F.  W.  Mendell,  Rep   10,044 


J.  E.  Osborne,  Dem   10,310 

W.  M.  Brown,  Peo   628 

LEGISLATURE. 

1897-8.  1895-6. 
Sen.  Ho.J.Bal.  .Sen.  Ho.J.Bal 
Democrats  ....    6      11      17..    14      34  48 
Republicans  ..  13      23      36..     4       3  7 
Fusion  —       4       4..    —      —  — 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 


(To  the  first  regular  session  of 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives: It  gives  me  pleasure  to  extend  greet- 
ing to  the  LVth  congress  assembled  at  the 
seat  of  government,  with  many  of  whom, 
senators  and  representatives,  I  have  been 
associated  in  the  legislative  service.  Their 
meeting  occurs  under  felicitous  conditions, 
justifying  sincere  congratulation  and  calling 
for  our  grateful  acknowledgment  to  a  beneti- 
cent  Providence  which  has  so  signally  blessed 
and  prospered  us  as  a  nation. 

Peace  and  good  will  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  continue  unbroken.  A  matter 
of  genuine  satisfaction  is  the  growing  feel- 
ing of  fraternal  regard  and  unification  of 
all  sections  of  our  country,  the  incomplete- 
ness of  which  has  too  long  delayed  realiza- 
tion of  the  highest  blessings  of  the  union. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  universal  and  is 
ever  increasing  in  fervor. 

The  public  questions  which  now  most  en- 
gross us  are  lifted  far  above  either  partisan- 
ship, prejudice  or  former  sectional  differ- 
ences. They  affect  every  part  of  our  com- 
mon country  alike  and  permit  of  no  division 
on  ancient  lines.  Questions  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, of  revenue,  the  soundness  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  inviolability  of  national  obliga- 
tions, the  improvement  of  the  public  serv- 
ice, appeal  to  the  individual  conscience  of 
every  earnest  citizen  to  whatever  party  he 
belongs  or  in  whatever  section  of  the  coun- 
try he  may  reside. 

The  extra  session  of  this  congress  which 
closed  during  July  last  enacted  important 
legislation,  and  while  its  full  effect  has  not 
yet  been  realized,  what  it  has  already  ac- 
I'omplished  assures  us  of  its  timeliness  and 
wisdom.  To  test  its  permanent  value  fur- 
ther time  will  be  required,  and  the  people, 
satisfied  with  its  operation  and  results  thus 
far,  are  in  no  mind  to  withhold  from  it  a 
fair  trial. 


THE  CURRENCY. 
Tariff  legislation  having  been  settled  by 
the  extra  session  of  congress  the  question 
next  pressing  for  consideration  is  that  of 
the  currency.  The  work  of  putting  our 
finances  upon  a  sound  basis,  difficult  as  it 
may  seem,  will  appear  easier  when  we  recall 
the'  financial  operations  of  the  government 
since  1866.  On  the  30th  day  of  June  of  that 
year  we  had  outstanding  demand  liabilities 
to  the  sum  of  $728,868,447.41.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1879,  these  liabilities  had  been  re- 
duced to  $443,889,495.88.  Of  our  interest- 
bearing  obligations  the  figures  are  even  more 
striking. 

July  1,  1866,  the  principal  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  government  was  $2,332,- 
331,208.  On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1893,  this 
sum  had  been  reduced  to  $585,037,100,  an  ag- 
gregate reduction  of  $1,747,294,108.  The  in- 
terest-bearing debt  of  the  United  States  on 
the  1st  day  of  December,  1897,  was  $847,- 
365.620.  The  government  money  now  out- 
standing (Dec.  1)  consists  of  $346,681,016  of 
United  States  notes,  $107,793,280  of  treasury 
notes  issued  by  authority  of  the  law  of  1890, 
$384,963,503  of  silver  certificates  and  61,280,761 
standard  silver  dollars. 

With  the  great  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment and  with  the  honorable  example  of  the 
past  before  us,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to 
enter  upon  a  currency  revision  which  will 
make  our  demand  obligations  less  onerous 
to  the  government  and  relieve  our  financial 
laws  from  ambiguity  and  doubt. 


the  LVth  Congress,  Dec.  6, 1897.) 

The  brief  review  of  what  was  accom- 
plished from  the  close  of  the  war  to  189S 
makes  unreasonable  and  groundless  any  dis- 
trust either  of  our  financial  ability  or  sound- 
ness, while  the  situation  from  1893  to  1897 
must  admonish  congress  of  the  immediate 
necessity  of  so  legislating  as  to  make  the  re- 
turn of  the  conditions  then  prevailing  im- 
possible. 

There  are  many  plans  proposed  as  a  rem- 
edy for  the  evil.  Before  we  can  find  the 
true  remedy  we  must  appreciate  the  real 
evil.  It  is  not  that  our  currency  of  every 
kind  is  not  good,  for  every  dollar  of  it  is 
good;  good  because  the  government's  pledge 
is  out  to  keep  it  so,  and  that  pledge  will  not 
be  broken.  However,  the  guaranty  of  our 
purpose  to  keep  the  pledge  will  be  best 
shown  by  advancing  toward  its  fulfillment. 

The  evil  of  the  present  system  is  found  in 
the  great  cost  to  the  government  of  main- 
taining the  parity  of  our  different  forms  of 
money— that  is,  keeping  all  of  them  at  par 
with  gold.  We  surely  cannot  be  longer 
heedless  of  the  burden  this  imposes  upon 
the  people,  even  under  fairly  prosperous  con- 
ditions, while  the  last  four  years  have  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  not  only  an  expensive 
charge  upon  the  government  but  a  danger- 
ous menace  to  the  national  credit. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  must  devise  some 
plan  to  protect  the  government  against  bond 
issues  for  repeated  redemptions.  We  must 
either  curtail  the  opportunity  for  specula- 
tion, made  easy  by  the  multiplied  redemp- 
tions of  our  demand  obligations,  or  increase 
the  gold  reserve  for  their  redemption. 

We  have  $900,000,000  of  currency  which  the 
government  by  solemn  enactment  has  under- 
taken to  keep  at  par  with  gold.  Nobody  is 
obliged  to  redeem  in  gold  but  the  govern- 
ment. The  banks  are  not  required  to  re- 
deem in  gold.  The  government  is  obliged  to 
keep  equal  with  gold  all  its  outstanding  cur- 
rency and  coin  obligations,  while  its  receipts 
are  not  required  to  be  paid  in  gold.  They 
are  paid  in  every  kind  of  money  but  gold, 
and  the  only  means  by  which  the  govern- 
ment can  with  certainty  get  gold  is  by  bor- 
rowing. It  can  get  it  in  no  other  way  wThen 
it  most  needs  it. 

The  government,  without  any  gold  rev- 
enue, is  pledged  to  maintain  gold  redemp- 
tion, which  it  has  steadily  and  faithfully 
done,  and  which  under  the  authority  now 
given  it  will  continue  to  do. 

The  law  which  requires  the  governments 
after  having  redeemed  its  United  States 
notes,  to  pay  them  out  again  as  current 
funds,  demands  a  constant  replenishment  of 
the  gold  reserve.  This  is  especially  so  in 
times  of  business  panic  and  when  the  rev- 
enues are  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  government. 

At  such  times  the  government  has  no  other 
way  to  supply  its  deficit  and  maintain  re- 
demption but  through  the  increase  of  its 
bonded  debt,  as  during  the  administration 
of  my  predecessor,  when  $262,315,400  of  4% 
per  cent  bonds  were  issued  and  sold  and  the 
proceeds  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
government  in  excess  of  the  revenues  and 
sustain  the  gold  reserve.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
these  bonds  were  used  to  supply  deficient 
revenues,  a  considerable  portion  was  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  gold  reserve. 

With  our  revenues  equal  to  our  expenses 
there  would  be  no  deficit  requiring  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds.   But  if  the  gold  reserve  falls 
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below  $100,000,000  how  will  it  be  replenished 
except  by  selling  more  bonds?  Is  there  any 
other  way  practicable  under  existing  law? 

The  serious  question  then  is:  Shall  we 
continue  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued  in 
the  past— that  ?s,  when  the  gold  reserve 
reaches  the  point  of  danger,  issue  more 
bonds  and  supply  the  needed  gold— or  shall 
we  provide  other  means  to  prevent  the  re- 
curring drains  upon  the  gold  reserve? 

If  no  further  Legislation  is  had  and  the 
policy  of  selling  bonds  is  to  be  continued 
then  congress  should  give  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  authority  to  sell  bonds  at  long 
or  short  periods,  bearing  a  less  rate  of  in- 
terest than  is  now  authorized  by  law. 


REDEMPTION  OF  GREENBACKS. 

I  earnestly  recommend,  as  soon  as  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  government  are  quite  sufficient 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
that  when  any  of  the  United  Siates  notes 
are  presented  for  redemption  in  gold  and 
are  redeemed  in  gold  such  notes  shall  be 
kept  and  set  apart,  and  only  paid  out  in 
exchange  for  gold.  This  is  an  obvious  duty. 
If  the  holder  of  the  United  States  note  pre- 
fers the  gold  and  gets  it  from  the  govern- 
ment he  should  not  receive  back  from  the 
government  a  United  States  note  without 
paying  gold  in  exchange  for  it. 

The  reason  for  this  is  made  all  the  more 
apparent  when  the  government  issues  an 
interest-bearing  debt  to  provide  gold  for  the 
redemption  of  United  States  notes — a  non- 
interest-bearing  debt.  Surely  it  should  not 
pay  them  out  again  except  on  demand  and 
for  gold.  If  they  are  put  out  in  any  other 
way  they  may  return  again  to  be  followed 
by  another  bond  issue  to  redeem  them — an- 
other interest-bearing  debt  to  redeem  a  non- 
interest-bearing  debt. 

In  my  view  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  government  should  be  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  providing  all  the  gold  required 
for  exchanges  and  export.  This  responsibil- 
ity is  alone  borne  by  the  government  with- 
out any  of  the  usual  and  necessary  banking 
powers  to  help  itself. 

The  banks  do  not  feel  the  strain  of  gold 
redemption.  The  whole  strain  rests  upon 
the  government,  and  the  size  of  the  gold  re- 
serve in  the  treasury  has  come  to  be,  with 
or  without  reason,  the  signal  of  danger  or 
of  security.   This  ought  to  be  stopped. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  era  of  prosperity  in 
the  country,  with  sufficient  receipts  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  we  may  feel 
no  immediate  embarrassment  from  our  pres- 
ent currency;  but  the  danger  still  exists  and 
will  be  ever  present  menacing  us  so  long  as 
the  existing  system  continues. 

And,  besides,  it  is  in  times  of  adequate 
revenues  and  business  tranquillity  that  the 
government  should  prepare  for  the  worst. 
We  cannot  avoid,  without  serious  conse- 
quences, the  wise  consideration  and  prompt 
solution  of  this  question. 


SECRETARY  GAGE'S  PLAN. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  outlined 
a  plan  in  great  detail  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  threatened  recurrence  of  a 
depleted  gold  reserve  and  saving  us  from 
future  embarrassment  on  that  account.  To 
this  plan  I  invite  your  careful  consideration. 

I  concur  with  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury in  his  recommendation  that  national 
banks  be  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  face 
value  of  the  bonds  which  they  have  de- 
posited for  circulation,  and  that  the  tax  on 
circulating  notes  secured  by  deposit  of  such 


bonds  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
per  annum. 
-I  also  join  him  in  recommending  that  au- 
thority be  given  for  the  establishment  of 
national  banks  with  a  minimum  capital  of 
$25,000.  This  will  enable  the  smaller  vil- 
lages and  agricultural  regions  of  the  country 
to  be  supplied  with  currency  to  meet  their 
needs. 

I  recommend  that  the  issue  of  national- 
bank  notes  be  restricted  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  $10  and  upward.  If  the  suggestions 
I  have  herein  made  shall  have  the  approval 
of  congress,  then  I  would  recommend  that 
national  banks  be  required  to  redeem  their 
notes  in  gold. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA. 

The  most  important  problem  with  which 
this  government  is  now  called  upon  to  deal 
pertaining  to  its  foreign  relations  concerns 
its  duty  toward  Spain  and  the  Cuban  insur- 
rection.  Problems  and  conditions  more  or 
less  in  common  with  those  now  existing 
have  confronted  this  government  at  various 
times  In  the  past.  The  story  of  Cuba  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  unrest,  growing 
discontent,  an  effort  toward  a  larger  en- 
joyment of  liberty  and  self-control,  of  or- 
ganized resistance  to  the  mother  country,  of 
depression  after  distress  and  warfare  and  of 
ineffectual  settlement,  to  be  followed  by  re- 
newed revolt. 

For  no  enduring  period  since  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  continental  possessions  of 
Spain  in  the  western  continent  has  the  con- 
dition of  Cuba  or  the  policy  of  Spain  toward 
Cuba  not  caused  concern  to  the  United 
States.  The  prospect  from  time  to  time 
that  the  weakness  of  Spain's  hold  upon  the 
island  and  the  political  vicissitudes  and  em 
barrassments  of  the  home  government  might 
lead  to  the  transfer  of  Cuba  to  a  continental 
power  called  forth  between  1823  and  1860 
various  emphatic  declarations  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  permit  no  disturb- 
ance of  Cuba's  connection  with  Spain  unless 
in  the  direction  of  independence  or  acquisi- 
tion by  us  through  purchase,  nor  has  there 
been  any  change  of  this  declared  policy 
since  upon  the  part  of  the  government. 

The  revolution  which  began  in  1868  lasted 
for  ten  years,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  successive  peninsular  governments  to 
suppress  it.  Then,  as  now,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  testified  its  grave  con- 
cern and  offered  its  aid  to  put  an  e»d  to 
bloodshed  in  Cuba. 

The  overtures  made  by  Gen.  Grant  were 
refused  and  the  war  dragged  on,  entailing 
great  loss  of  life  and  treasure  and  increased 
injury  to  American  interests,  besides  throw- 
ing enhanced  burdens  of  neutrality  on  the 
government.  In  1878  peace  was  brought 
about  by  the  truce  of  Zanjon,  obtained  by 
negotiations  between  the  Spanish  command- 
er, Martinez  de  Campos,  and  the  insurgent 
leaders.  The  present  insurrection  broke  out 
In  February,  1895. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  recall 
its  remarkable  increase  or  to  characterize 
its  tenacious  resistance  against  the  enor- 
mous forces  massed  against  it  by  Spain. 
The  revolt  and  the  efforts  to  subdue  it  car- 
ried destruction  to  every  quarter  of  the 
island,  developing  wide  proportions  and  de- 
fying the  efforts  of  Spain  for  its  suppression. 
The  civilized  code  of  war  has  been  disre- 
garded, no.  less  so  by  the  Spaniards  than  by 
the  Cubans. 

The  existing  conditions  cannot  but  fill  this 
government  and  the  American  people  with 
the  gravest  apprehensions    There  is  no  de- 
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sire  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  profit  by 
the  misfortunes  of  Spain.  We  have  only  the 
desire  to  see  the  Cubans  prosperous  and  con- 
tented, enjoying  that  measure  of  self-control 
which  is  the  inalienable  right  of  man,  pro- 
tected in  their  right  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  exhaustless  treasures  of  their  country. 


FRIENDLY  OFFICES  REFUSED. 

The  offer  made  by  my  predecessor  in  April, 
1896,  tendering  the  friendly  offices  of  this 
government,  failed.  Any  mediation  on  our 
part  was  not  accepted.  In  brief,  the  answer 
read:  "There  is  no  effectual  way  to  pacify 
Cuba  unless  it  begins  with  the  actual  sub- 
mission of  the  rebels  to  the  mother  coun- 
try." Then  only  could  Spain  act  in  the 
premised  direction  of  her  own  motion  and 
after  her  own  plans. 

The  cruel  policy  of  concentration  was 
initiated  Feb.  16,  1896.  The  productive  dis- 
tricts controlled  by  the  Spanish  armies  were, 
depopulated.  The  agricultural  inhabitants 
were  herded  in  and  about  the  garrison 
towns,  their  lands  laid  waste  and  their 
dwellings  destroyed. 

This  policy  the  late  cabinet  of  Spain  justi- 
fied as  a  necessary  measure  of  war  and  as  a 
means  of  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  in- 
surgents. It  has  utterly  failed  as  a  war 
measure.  It  was  not  civilized  warfare.  It 
was  extermination.  Against  this  abuse  of 
the  rights  of  war  I  have  felt  constrained  on 
repeated  occasions  to  enter  the  firm  and 
earnest  protest  of  this  government. 

There  was  much  public  condemnation  of 
the  treatment  of  American  citizens  by  al- 
leged illegal  arrests  and  long  imprisonment 
awaiting  trial  or  pending  protracted  judicial 
proceedings.  I  felt  it  my  first  duty  to  make 
instant  demand  for  the  release  or  speedy 
trial  of  all  American  citizens  under  arrest. 
Before  the  change  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  in 
October  last  twenty-two  prisoners,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  had  been  given  their 
freedom. 

For  the  relief  of  our  own  citizens  suffering 
because  of  the  conflict  the  aid  of  congress 
was  sought  in  a  special  message,  and  under 
the  appropriation  of  April  4,  i897,  effective 
aid  has  been  given  to  American  citizens  in 
Cuba,  many  of  them  at  their  own  request 
having  been  returned  to  the  United  States. 


RELATIONS  WITH  SPAIN. 

The  instructions  given  to  our  new  minister 
to  Spain  before  his  departure  for  his  post 
directed  him  to  impress  upon  that  govern- 
ment the  sincere  wish  of  the  United  States 
to  lend  its  aid  toward  the  ending  of  the  war 
in  Cuba  by  reaching  a  peaceful  and  lasting 
result,  just  and  honorable  alike  to  Spain  and 
to  the  Cuban  people. 

These  instructions  recited  the  character 
and  duration  of  the  contest,  the  widespread 
losses  it  entails,  the  burdens  and  restraints 
it  imposes  upon  us,  with  constant  disturb- 
ance of  national  interests  and  the  injury 
resulting  from  an  indefinite  continuance  of 
this  state  of  things. 

It  was  stated  that  at  this  juncture  our 
government  was  constrained  seriously  to  in- 
quire if  the  time  was  not  ripe  when  Spain, 
of  her  own  volition,  moved  by  her  own  in- 
terests and  every  sentiment  of  humanity, 
should  put  a  stop  to  this  destructive  war 
and  make  proposals  of  settlement  honorable 
to  herself  and  just  to  her  Cuban  colony.  It 
was  urged  that,  as  a  neighboring  nation, 
with  large  interests  in  Cuba,  we  could  be 
required  to  Wait  only  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  mother  country  to  establish  its  authority 


and  restore  order  within  the  borders  of  that 
island;  that  we  could  not  contemplate  an 
indefinite  period  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  result. 

Xo  solution  was  proposed  to  which  the 
slightest  idea  of  humiliation  to  Spain  could 
attach,  and,  indeed,  precise  proposals  were 
withheld  to  avoid  embarrassment  to  that 
government.  All  that  was  asked  or  ex- 
pected was  that  some  safe  way  might  be 
speedily  provided  and  permanent  peace  re- 
stored. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  consideration  of 
this  offer,  addressed  to  the  same  Spanish  ad- 
ministration which  had  declined  the  tenders 
of  my  predecessor  and  which  for  more  than 
two  years  had  poured  men  and  treasure  into 
Cuba  in  the  fruitless  effort  to  suppress  the 
revolt,  fell  to  others.  Between  the  depart- 
ure of  Gen.  Woodford,  the  new  envoy,  and 
his  arrival  in  Spain  the  statesman  who  had 
shaped  the  policy  of  his  country  fell  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  and,  although  the  cab- 
inet of  the  late  premier  still  held  office  and 
received  from  our  envoy  the  proposals  he 
bore,  that  cabinet  gave  place  within  a  few 
days  thereafter  to  a  new  administration  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Sagasta. 


A  REPLY  RECEIVED. 

The  reply  to  our  note  was  received  on  the 
23d  day  of  October.  It  is  in  the  direction  of 
a  better  understanding.  It  appreciates  the 
friendly  purposes  of  this  government.  It  ad- 
mits that  our  country  is  deeply  affected  by 
the  war  in  Cuba  and  tkat  its  desires  for 
peace  are  just. 

It  declares  that  the  present  Spanish  gov- 
ernment is  bound  by  every  consideration  to 
a  change  of  policy  that  should  satisfy  the 
United  States  and  pacify  Cuba  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  To  this  end  Spain  has  de- 
dded  to  put  into  effect  the  political  reforms 
heretofore  advocated  by  the  present  pre- 
mier, without  halting  for  any  consideration 
in  the  path  which  in  its  judgment  leads  to 
peace.  The  military  operations,  it  is  said, 
will  continue,  but  will  be  humane  and  con- 
ducted with  all  regard  for  private  rights, 
being  accompanied  by  political  action  lead- 
ing to  the  autonomy  of  Cuba,  while  guard- 
ing Spanish  sovereignty. 

This,  it  is  claimed^  will  result  in  invest- 
ing Cuba  with  a  dTstinct  personality;  the 
island  to  be  governed  by  an  executive  and 
by  a  local  council  or  chamber,  reserving  to 
Spain  the  control  of  the  foreign  relations, 
the  army  and  navy  and  the  judicial  admin- 
istration. To  accomplish  this  the  present 
government  proposes  to  modify  existing 
legislation  by  decree,  leaving  the  Spanish 
cortes,  with  the  aid  of  Cuban  senators  and 
deputies,  to  solve  the  economic  problem  and 
properly  distribute  the  existing  debt. 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  the 
measures  that  this  government  proposes  to 
take  in  carrying  out  its  proffer  of  good  offices 
it  suggests  that  Spain  be  left  free  to  con- 
duct military  operations  and  grant  political 
reforms,  while  the  United  States  for  its 
part  shall  enforce  its  neutral  obligations 
and  cut  off  the  assistance  which  it  is  as- 
serted the  insurgents  receive  from  this  coun- 
try. 

The  supposition  of  an  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  is  denied.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  western  provinces  are  already  well- 
nigh  reclaimed;  that  the  planting  of  cane 
and  tobacco  therein  has  been  resumed,  and 
that  by  force  of  arms  and  new  and  ample 
reforms  very  early  and  complete  pacification 
is  hoped  for. 

The  immediate  amelioration  of  existing 
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conditions  under  the  now  administration  of 
Cuban  affairs  is  predicted,  and  therewith 
the  disturbance  and  all  occasion  for  any 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Discussion  of  the  question  of  the  interna- 
tional duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
United  Slates  as  Spain  understands  them 
is  presented,  with  an  apparent  disposition 
to  charge  us  with  failure  in  this  regard. 

This  charge  is  without  any  basis  in  fact. 
It  could  not  have  been  made  if  Spain  had 
been  cognizant  of  the  constant  eflorts  this 
government  has  made,  at  the  cost  of  mil- 
lions and  by  the  employment  of  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  of  the  nation  at  com- 
mand, to  perform  its  full  dutv  according  to 
the  law  of  nations.  That  it  has  successfully 
prevented  the  departure  of  a  single  military 
expedition  or  armed  vessel  from  our  shores 
in  violation  of  our  laws  would  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer. 

But  of  this  aspect  of  the  Spanish  note  it 
is  not  necessary  to  speak  further  now.  Firm 
in  the  conviction  of  a  wholly  performed 
obligation,  due  response  to  this  charge  has 
been  made  in  diplomatic  course. 

Throughout  all  these  horrors  and  dangers 
to  our  own  peace  this  government  has  never 
broken  or  In  any  way  abrogated  its  sover- 
eign prerogative  of  reserving  to  itself  the 
determination  of  its  policy  and  course  ac- 
cording to  its  own  high  sense  of  right,  and 
in  consonance  with  the  dearest  interests  and 
convictions  of  our  own  people,  should  the 
prolongatioo  of  the  conflict  so  demand. 


FORCIBLE  ANNEXATION. 

Of  the  untried  measures  there  remain 
only:  Recognition  of  the  insurgents  as  bel- 
ligerents; recognition  of  the  independence  oi 
Cuba;  neutral  intervention  to  end  the  war 
by  imposing  a  rational  compromise  between 
the  contestants,  and  intervention  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other  party. 

I  speak  not  of  forcible  annexation,  for 
that  cannot  be  thought  of.  That,  by  our 
code  of  morality,  would  be  criminal  aggres- 
sion. 

Recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Cu- 
ban insurgents  has  often  been  canvassed  as 
a  possible  if  not  inevitable  step,  both  in 
regard  to  the  previous  ten  years'  struggle 
and  during  the  present  war.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful that  the  two  houses  of  congress  in 
the  spring  of  1896  expressed  the  opinion  by 
concurrent  resolution  that  a  condition  of 
public  war  existed  requiring  or  justifying 
the  recognition  of  the  state  of  belligerency 
in  Cuba,  and  during  the  extra  session  the 
senate  voted  a  joint  resolution  of  like  im- 
port, which,  however,  was  not  brought  to  a 
vote  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

In  the  presence  of  these  significant  expres- 
sions of  the  sentiment  of  the  legislative 
branch  it  behooves  the  executive  to  soberly 
consider  the  conditions  under  which  so  im- 
portant a  measure  must  needs  rest  f«i*  justi- 
fication. 

It  is  to  be  seriously  considered  whether 
the  Cuban  insurrection  possesses  beyond  dis- 
pute the  attributes  of  statehood  which  alone 
can  demand  the  recognition  of  belligerency 
in  its  favor.  Possession,  in  short,  of  the 
essential  qualifications  of  sovereignty  by  the 
Insurgents  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  by 
them  according  to  the  received  code  of  war 
are  no  less  important  factors  toward  the  de- 
termination of  the  problem  of  belligerency 
than  are  the  influences  and  consequences  of 
the  struggle  upon  the  internal  policy  of  the 
recognizing  state. 

The  utterances  of  President  Grant  in  his 


memorable  message  of  Dec.  7,  1875,  are  sig- 
nally relevant  to  the  present  situation  in 
Cuba,  and  it  may  be  wholesome  now  to  re- 
call them.  At  that  time  a  ruinous  conflict 
had  for  seven  years  wasted  the  neighboring 
island.  During  all  those  years  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  and 
of  the  just  demand  of  humanity,  which 
called  forth  expressions  of  condemnation 
from  the  nations  of  Christendom,  continued 
unabated.  Desolation  and  ruin  pervaded 
that  productive  region,  enormously  affecting 
the  commerce  of  all  commercial  nations,  but 
that  of  the  United  States  more  than  any 
other  by  reason  of  proximity  and  larger 
trade  and  intercourse. 


GRANT  ON  RECOGNITION. 

At  that  juncture  Grant  uttered  these 
words,  which  now,  as  then,  sum  up  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem: 

"A  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Cuba  being,  in  my  opinion?  impracticable 
and  indefensible,  the  question  which  next 
presents  itself  is  that  of  the  recognition  of 
belligerent  rights  in  the  parties  to  the  con- 
test. In  a  former  message  to  congress  I  had 
occasion  to  consider  this  question,  and 
leached  the  conclusion  that  the  conflict  in 
Cuba,  dreadful  and  devastating  as  were  its 
incidents,  did  not  rise  to  the  fearful  dignity 
of  war.  *  *  *  It  is  possible  that  the  acts, 
of  foreign  powers,  and  even  acts  of  Spain 
herself,  of  this  very  nature,  might  be 
pointed  to  in  defense  of  such  recognition. 
But  now,  as  in  its  past  history,  the  United 
States  should  carefully  avoid  the  false 
lights  which  lead  it  into  the  mazes  of  doubt- 
ful law  and  of  questionable  propriety,  and 
adhere  rigidly  and  sternly  to  the  rule  which 
has  been  its  guide,  of  doing  only  that  which 
is  light  and  honest  and  of  good  report 

"The  question  of  according  or  of  withhold- 
ing rights  of  belligerency  must  be  judged  in 
every  case  in  view  of  the  particular  attend- 
ing facts.  Unless  justified  by  necessity,  it  is 
always,  and  justly,  regarded  as  an  unfriend- 
ly act  and  a  gratuitous  demonstration  of 
moral  support  to  the  rebellion.  It  is  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  required,  When  the  interests 
and  rights  of  another  government  or  of  its 
people  are  so  far  affected  by  a  pending  civil 
conflict  as  to  require  a  definition  of  its  rela- 
tions to  the  parties  thereto.  But  this  con- 
flict must  be  one  which  is  recognized  in  the 
sense  of  international  law  as  war. 

"Belligerency,  too,  is  a  fact.  The  mere 
existence  of  contending  armed  bodies  and 
their  occasional  conflicts  do  not  constitute 
war  in  the  sense  referred  to.  Applying  to 
the  existing  conditions  of  affairs  in  Cuba  the 
tests  recognized  by  publicists  and  writers  on 
international  law,  and  which  have  been  ob- 
served by  nations  of  dignity,  honesty  and 
power,  when  free  from  sensitive  or  selfish 
and  unworthy  motives,  I  fail  to  find  in  the 
insurrection  the  existence  of  such  a  sub- 
stantial political  organization,  real,  palpa- 
ble and  manifest  to  the  world,  having  the 
forms  and  capable  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  government  toward  its  own  people  and  to 
other  states,  with  courts  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  with  a  local  habitation,  pos- 
sessing such  organization  of  force,  such  ma- 
terial, such  occupation  of  territory,  as  to 
take  the  contest  out  of  the  category  of  a 
mere  rebellious  insurrection  or  occasional 
skirmishes  and  place  it  on  the  terrible  foot- 
ing of  war,  to  which  a  recognition  of  bellig- 
erency would  aim  to  elevate  it. 

"The  contest,  moreover,  is  solely  on  land; 
the  insurrection  has  not  possessed  itself  of 
a  single  seaport  whence  it  may  send  forth 
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its  flag,  nor  has  it  any  means  of  communica- 
tion with  foreign  powers  except  through  the 
military  lines  of  its  adversaries.  No  ap- 
prehension of  any  of  those  sudden  and  dif- 
ficult complications  which  the  war  upon  the 
ocean  is  apt  to  precipitate  upon  the  vessels, 
both  commercial  and  national,  and  upon  the 
consular  officers  of  other  powers,  call  for 
the  definition  of  their  relations  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  contest. 

"Considered  as  a  question  of  expediency, 
I  regard  the  accordance  of  belligerent  rights 
still  to  be  as  unwise  and  premature  as  I  re- 
gard it  to  be,  at  present,  indefensible  as  a 
measure  of  right. 

"Such  recognition  entails  upon  the  coun- 
try according  the  rights  which  flow  from  it 
difficult  and  complicated  duties,  and  re- 
quires the  exaction  from  the  contending  par- 
ties of  the  strict  observance  of  their  rights 
and  obligations.  It  confers  the  right  of 
search  upon  the  high  seas  by  vessels  of  both 
parties;  it  would  subject  the  carrying  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  which  now  may 
be  transported  freely  and  without  interrup- 
tion in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  to  de- 
tention and  to  possible  seizure;  it  would 
give  rise  to  countless  vexatious  questions, 
would  release  the  parent  government  from 
responsibility  for  acts  done  by  the  insur- 
gents and  would  invest  Spain  with  the  right 
to  exercise  the  supervision  recognized  by 
our  treaty  of  1795  over  our  commerce  on  the 
seas,  a  very  large  part  of  which,  in  its  traf- 
fic between  the  Atlantic  and  the  gulf  states 
and  between  all  of  them  and  the  states  on 
the  Pacific,  passes  through  the  waters  which 
wash  the  shores  of  Cuba.  The  exercise  of 
this  supervision  could  scarce  fail  to  lead,  if 
not  to  abuses,  certainly  to  collisions  perilous 
to  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  two  states. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  re- 
sult such  supervision  would,  before  long, 
draw  this  nation.  It  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  United  States  to  inaugurate  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  results  by  measures  of  ques- 
tionable right  or  expediency  or  by  any  in- 
direction." 


THE  ACT  OF  RECOGNITION. 

Turning  to  the  practical  aspects  of  a  rec- 
ognition of  belligerency  and  reviewing  its 
inconveniences  and  positive  dangers,  still 
further  pertinent  considerations  appear.  In 
the  code  of  nations  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  naked  recognition  of  belligerency  unac- 
companied by  the  assumption  of  interna- 
tional neutrality.  Such  recognition  will  not 
confer  upon  either  party  to  a  domestic  con- 
flict a  status  not  theretofore  actually  pos- 
sessed or  affect  the  relation  of  either  party 
to  other  states. 

The  act  of  recognition  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  solemn  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
which  recites  the  de  facto  condition  of  bel- 
ligerency as  its  motive.  It  announces  a  do- 
mestic law  of  neutrality  in  the  declaring 
state.  It  assumes  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  a  neutral  in  the  presence  of  a  public 
state  of  war.  It  warns  all  citizens  and  oth- 
ers within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proclaim- 
ant  that  they  violate  those  rigorous  obliga- 
tions at  their  own  peril  and  cannot  expect 
to  be  shielded  from  the  consequences.  The 
right  of  visit  and  search  on  the  seas  and 
seizure  of  vessels  and  cargoes  and  contra- 
band of  war  under  admiralty  law  must, 
under  international  law,  be  admitted  as  a 
legitimate  consequence  of  a  proclamation  of 
belligerency. 

While  according  the  equal  belligerent 
right  defined  by  public  law  to  each  party  in 
our  ports  disfavors  would  be  imposed  on  both 
which,  while  nominally  equal,  would  weigh 


heavily  in  behalf  of  Spain  herself.  Possess- 
ing a  navy  and  controlling  the  ports  of  Cuba, 
her  maritime  rights  could  be  asserted  not 
only  for  the  military  investment  of  the  is- 
land, but  up  to  the  margin  of  our  own  terri- 
torial waters,  and  a  condition  of  things 
would  exist  for  which  the  Cubans  within 
their  own  domain  could  not  hope  to  create 
a  parallel,  while  its  creation  through  aid  or 
sympathy  from  within  our  domain  would 
be  even  more  impossible  than  now,  with  the 
additional  obligations  of  international  neu- 
trality we  would  perforce  assume. 

The  enforcement  of  this  enlarged  and  on- 
erous code  of  neutrality  would  only  be  in- 
fluential within  our  own  jurisdiction  by  land 
and  sea  and  applicable  by  our  own  instru- 
mentalities. It  could  impart  to  the  United 
States  no  jurisdiction  between  Spain  and 
the  insurgents.  It  would  give  the  United 
States  no  right  of  intervention  to  enforce 
the  conduct  of  the  strife  within  the  para- 
mount authority  of  Spain,  according  to  the 
international  code  of  war. 

For  these,reasons  I  regard  the  recognition 
of  the  belligerency  of  the  Cuban  insurgents 
as  now  unwise  and  therefore  unadvisable. 
Should  this  step  hereafter  be  deemed  wise 
as  a  measure  of  right  and  duty  the  executive 
will  take  it. 


REFORMS  BY  SPAIN. 

Intervention  upon  humanitarian  grounds 
has  been  frequently  suggested  and  has  not 
failed  to  receive  my  most  anxious  and  ear- 
rest  consideration.  But  should  such  a  step 
be  now  taken  when  it  is  apparent  that  a 
hopeful  change  has  supervened  in  the  policy 
of  Spain  toward  Cuba?  A  new  government 
has  t.iken  office  in  the  mother  country.  It 
is  pledged  in  advance  to  the  declaration  that 
all  the  effort  in  the  world  cannot  suffice  to 
niaini  a  in  peace  in  Cuba  by  the  bayonet;  that 
vague  promises  of  reform  after  subjugation 
afford  no  solution  of  the  insular  problem; 
that  with  a  substitution  of  commanders 
must  come  a  change  of  the  past  system  of 
warfare  for  one  in  harmony  with  a  new  pol- 
icy which  shall  no  longer  aim  to  drive  the 
Cubans  to  the  "horrible  alternative  of  tak- 
ing to  the  thicket  or  succumbing  in  misery"; 
that  reforms  must  be  instituted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  and  circumstances  of 
the  time,  and  that  these  reforms,  while  de- 
signed to  give  full  autonomy  to  the  colony 
and  to  create  a  virtual  entity  and  self-con- 
trolled administration,  shall  yet  conserve 
and  affirm  the  sovereighty  of  Spain  by  a  just 
distribution  of  powers  and  burdens  upon  a 
basis  of  mutual  interests  untainted  by  meth- 
ods of  selfish  expediency. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  government  lie 
in  these  honorable  paths.  The  policy  of 
cruel  rapine  and  extermination  that  so  long 
shocked  the  universal  sentiment  of  human- 
ity has  been  reversed.  Under  the  new  mili- 
tary commander  a  broad  clemency  is  prof- 
fered. Measures  have  already  been  set  on 
foot  to  relieve  the  horrors  of  starvation. 
The  power  of  the  Spanish  armies,  it  is  as- 
serted, is  to  be  used  not  to  spread  ruin  and 
desolation,  but  to  protect  the' resumption  of 
peaceful  agricultural  pursuits  and  produc- 
tive industries. 

That  past  methods  are  futile  to  force  a 
peace  by  subjugation  is  freely  admitted,  and 
that  ruin  without  conciliation  must  inevit- 
ably fail  to  win  for  Spain  the  fidelity  of 
a  contented  dependency. 

Decrees  in  application  of  the  foreshadowed 
reforms  have  already  been  promulgated.  The 
full  text  of  these  decrees  has  not  been  re- 
ceived, but  as  furnished  in  a  telegraphic 
summary  from  our  minister  are:   All  civil 
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and  electoral  rights  of  peninsular  Spaniards 
are,  in  virtue  of  existing  authority,  forth- 
with extended  to  colonial  Spaniards:  A 
scheme  of  autonomy  has  been  proclaimed  by 
decree  to  become  effective  upon  ratification 
by  the  cortes.  It  creates  a  Cuban  parlia- 
ment, which,  with  the  insular  executive, 
can  consider  and  vote  upon  all  subjects  af- 
fecting local  Order  and  interests,  possessing 
unlimited  powers  save  as  to  matters  of 
state,  war  and  the  navy,  as  to  which  the 
governor-general  acts  by  his  own  authority 
as  the  delegate  of  the  central  government. 

This  parliament  receives  the  oath  of  the 
governor-general  to  preserve  faithfully  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  colony  and  to 
it  the  colonial  secretaries  are  responsible. 
It  has  the  right  to  propose  to  the  central 
government,  through  the  governor-general, 
modifications  of  the  national  charter  and  to 
invite  new  projects  of  law  or  executive 
measures  in  the  interest  of  the  colony. 

Besides  its  local  powers  it  is  competent, 
first,  to  regulate  electoral  registration  and 
procedure  and  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  electors  and  the  manner  of  exercising 
suffrage;  second,  to  organize  courts  of  jus- 
tice, with  native  judges  from  members  of 
the  local  bar;  third,  to  frame  the  insular 
budget  both  as  to  expenditures  and  revenues 
without  limitations  of  any  kind,  and  to  set 
apart  the  revenues  to  meet  the  Cuban  share 
or  the  national  budget,  which  latter  will  be 
voted  by  the  national  cortes,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Cuban  senators  and  deputies; 
fourth,  to  initiate  or  take  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  national  government  for  com- 
mercial treaties  which  may  affect  Cuban  in- 
terests; fifth,  to  accept  or  reject  commercial 
treaties  which  the  national  government  may 
have  concluded  without  the  participation  of 
the  Cuban  government;  sixth,  to  frame  the 
colonial  tariff,  acting  in  accord  with  the 
peninsular  government  in  scheduling  articles 
of  mutual  commerce  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies. 

Before  introducing  or  voting  upon  a  bill 
the  Cuban  government  or  the  chambers  will 
lay  the  project  before  the  central  govern- 
ment and  hear  its  opinion  thereon,  all  the 
correspondence  in  such  regard  being  made 
public. 

Finally,  all  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  arising 
between  the  different  municipal,  provincial 
and  insular  assemblies,  or  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  insular  executive  power,  and 
which  from  their  nature  may  not  be  refer- 
able to  the  central  government  for  decision, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  courts. 

That  the  government  of  Sagasta  has  en- 
tered upon  a  course  from  which  recession 
with  honor  is  impossible  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned; that  in  the  few  weeks  it  has  existed 
it  has  made  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of  its 
professions  is  undeniable.  I  shall  not  im- 
pugn its  sincerity,  nor  should  impatience  be 
suffered  to  embarrass  it  in  the  task  it  has 
undertaken. 


WHAT  IS  DUE  TO  SPAIN. 

It  is  honestly  due  to  Spain  and  to  our 
friendly  relations  with  Spain  that  she  should 
be  given  a  reasonable  chance  to  realize  her 
expectations  and  to  prove  the  asserted  effi- 
cacy of  the  new  order  of  things  to  which 
she  stands  irrevocably  committed.  She  has 
recalled  the  commander  whose  brutal  orders 
inflamed  the  American  mind  and  shocked 
the  civilized  world.  She  has  modified  the 
horrible  order  of  concentration  and  has  un- 
dertaken to  care  for  the  helpless  and  permit 
those  who  desire  to  resume  the  cultivation 
of  their  fields  to  do  so.  and  assures  them  of 


the  protection  of  the  Spanish  government  in 

their  lawful  occupations. 

She  has  just  released  the  Competitor  pris- 
oners, heretofore  sentenced  to  death  and 
who  have  been  the  subject  of  repeated  diplo- 
matic correspondence  during  both  this  and 
the  preceding  administration.  Not  a  single 
American  citizen  is  now  in  arrest  or  con- 
flnement  in  Cuba  of  whom  this  government 
has  any  knowledge. 

The  near  future  will  demonstrate  Whether 
the  Indispensable  condition  of  a  righteous 
peace,  just  alike  to  the  Cubans  and  to 
Spain,  as  well  as  equitable  to  all  our  inter- 
ests, so  intimately  involved  in  the  welfare 
of  Cuba,  is  Ukely  to  be  attained.  If  not 
further  and  other  action  by  the  United 
States  will  remain  to  be  taken. 

When  that  time  conies  that  action  will 
be  determined  in  the  line  of  indisputable 
right  and  duty.  It  will  be  faced  without 
misgivings  or  hesitancy,  in  the  light  of  the 
obligations  this  government  owes  to  itself, 
to  the  people  who  have  confided  to  it  the 
protection  of  their  interests  and  honor,  and 
to  humanity. 

Sure  of  the  right,  keeping  free  from  all 
offense  ourselves,  actuated  only  by  upright 
and  patriotic  considerations,  moved  neither 
by  passion  nor  selfishness,  the  government 
will  continue  its  watchful  care  over  the 
rights  and  property  of  American  citizens 
and  will  abate  none  of  its  efforts  to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  agencies  a  peace  which 
shall  be  honorable  and  enduring.  If  it  shall 
hereafter  appear  to  be  a  duty  imposed  by 
our  obligations  to  ourselves,  to  civilization 
and  humanity,  to  intervene  with  force,  it 
shall  be  without  fault  on  our  part  and  only 
because  the  necessity  of  such  action  will  be 
so  clear  as  to  command  the  support  and  ap- 
proval of  the  civilized  world. 


THE  ANNEXATION  OF  HAWAII. 

By  a  special  message  dated  the  16th  day 
of  June  last  I  laid  before  the  senate  a  treaty 
signed  that  day  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  republic  of 
Hawaii,  having  for  its  purpose  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Hawaiian  islands  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  United  States  and  under  its 
sovereignty. 

The  senate  having  removed  the  injunction 
of  secrecy,  although  the  treaty  is  still  pend- 
ing before  that  body,  the  subject  may  be 
properly  referred  to  in  this  message,  be- 
cause the  necessary  action  of  congress  is 
required  to  determine  by  legislation  many 
details  of  the  eventual  union  should  the  fact 
of  annexation  be  accomplished,  as  I  believe 
it  should  be. 

While  consistently  disavowing  from  a  very 
early  period  any  aggressive  policy  of  ab- 
sorption in  regard  to  the  Hawaiian  group, 
a  long  series  of  declarations  through  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  has  proclaimed  the 
vital  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
independent  life  of  the  islands  and  their 
intimate  commercial  dependence  upon  this 
country.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  in  no  event  could  the 
entity  of  Hawaiian  statehood  cease  by  the 
passage  of  the  islands  under  the  domination 
or  influence  of  another  power  than  the 
United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  logic  of 
events  required  that  annexation,  heretofore 
offered  but  declined,  should  in  the  ripeness 
of  time  come  about  as  the  natural  result  of 
the  strengthening  ties  that  bind  us  to  those 
islands,  and  be  realized  by  the  free  will  of 
the  Hawaiian  state. 

That  treaty  was  unanimously  ratified  with- 
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out  amendment  by  the  senate  and  president 
of  the  republic  of  Hawaii  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember last  and  only  awaits  the  favorable 
action  of  the  American  senate  to  effect  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  islands  into  the 
domain  of  the  United  States. 

What  the  conditions  of  such  a  union  shall 
be.  the  political  relation  thereof  to  the 
United  States,  the  character  of  the  local  ad- 
ministration, the  quality  and  degree  of  the 
elective  franchise  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
extension  of  the  federal  laws  to  the  terri- 
tory or  the  enactment  of  special  laws  to  fit 
the  peculiar  conditions  thereof,  the  regula- 
tion, if  need  be,  of  the  labor  system  therein, 
are  all  matters  which  the  treaty  has  wisely 
relegated  to  congress. 

If  the  treaty  is  confirmed,  as  every  con- 
sideration of  dignity  and  honor  requires,  the 
wisdom  of  congress  will  see  to  it  that, 
avoiding  abrupt  assimilation  of  elements 
perhaps  hardly  yet  fitted  to  share  in  the 
highest  franchises  of  citizenship,  and  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  the  geographical  condi- 
tions, the  just  provisions  for  self-rule  in 
local  matters,  with  the  largest  political 
liberties  as  an  integral  part  of  sur  nation, 
will  be  accorded  to  the  Hawaiians.  No  less 
is  due  to  a  people  who.  after  nearly  five 
years  of  demonstrated  capacity  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  self-governing  statehood,  come 
of  their  own  free  will  to  merge  their  des- 
tinies in  our  body  politic. 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  between 
Japan  and  Hawaii  by  reason  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Japanese  laborers  emigrating  to  the 
islands  under  the  Hawaiian-Japanese  con- 
vention of  1888  are  in  a  satisfactory  stage 
of  settlement  by  negotiation. 

This  government  has  not  been  invited  to 
mediate,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  has  sought 
no  intervention  in  that  matter  further  than 
to  evince  its  kindliest  disposition  toward 
such  a  speedy  and  direct  adjustment  by  the 
two  sovereign  states  in  interest  as  shall 
comport  with  equity  and  honor. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  appre- 
hensions at  first  displaced  on  the  part  of 
Japan  lest  the  cessati  <n  of  Hawaii's  na- 
tional life  through  annexation  might  impair 
privileges  to  which  Japan  honorably  laid 
claim  have  given  place  to  confidence  in  the 
uprightness  of  this  government  and  in  the 
sincerity  <>f  its  purpose  to  deal  with  all  pos- 
sible ulterior  questions  in  the  broadest  spirit 
of  friendliness. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

As  to  the  representation  of  this  govern- 
ment to  Nicaragua,  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica 
I  have  concluded  that  William  M.  Merry, 
confirmed  as  minister  of  the  United  States 
to  the  states  of  Nicaragua.  Salvador  and 
Costa  Rica,  shall  proceed  to  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  and  there  temporarily  establish  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  States  to  those 
three  states. 

I  took  this  action  for  what  I  regarded  as 
the  paramount  interests  of  this  country.  It 
was  developed  upon  investigation  t>y  the 
secretary  of  state  that  the  government  of 
Nicaragua,  while  not  unwilling  to  receive 
Mr.  Merry  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  was 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  compact  con- 
cluded June  20,  1895,  whereby  that  republic 
and  those  of  Salvador  and  Honduras,  form- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  Greater  Republic 
of  Central  America,  had  surrendered  to  the 
representative  diet  thereof  their  risbt  to  re- 
ceive and  send  diplomatic  agents? 

The  diet  was  not  willing  to  accept  him 
because  he  was  not  accredited  to  that  body. 
I  could  not  accredit  him  to  that  body  be- 


cause the  appropriation  law  of  congress  did 
not  permit  it.  Mr.  Raker,  the  present  min- 
ister at  Managua,  has  been  directed  to  pre- 
sent his  letters  of  recall. 

W.  Godfrey  Hunter  has  likewise  been  ac- 
credited to  the  governments  of  Guatemala 
and  Honduras,  the  same  as  his  predecessor. 
Guatemala  is  not  a  member  of  the  Greater 
Republic  of  Central  America .  but  Honduras 
is.  Should  this  latter  government  decline 
to  receive  him  he  has  been  instructed  to  re- 
port this  fact  to  his  government  and  await 
its  further  instructions. 


THE  NICARAGUAN  CANAL. 

A  subject  of  large  importance  to  our  coun- 
try and  increasing  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  people  is  the  completion  of  the  great 
highway  of  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  known  as  the  Nicaraguau  canal. 
Its  utility  and  value  to  American  commerce 
are  universally  admitted. 

The  commission  appointed  under  date  of 
July  24  last  "to  continue  tne  surveys  and 
examinations  authorized  by  the  act  approved 
March  2.  1895,"  in  regard  to  "the  proper 
route,  feasibility  and  cost  of  construction 
of  the  Nicaragua n  canal,  with  a  view  of 
making  complete  plans  for  the  entire  work 
of  construction  of  such  canai,"  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  undertaking. 

In  the  future  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
transmit  to  congress  the  report  of  this  com- 
mission, making  at  the  same  time  such  fur- 
ther suggestions  as  may  then  seem  advisable. 


THE  MONETARY  COMMISSION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress approved  March  3,  1897,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  an  international  agreement  respect- 
ing bimetallism,  I  appointed,  on  the  14th  day 
Of  April,  1897,  Edward  C.  Wolcott  of  Colo- 
rado. A  dial  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois  and 
Charles  J.  Paine  of  Massachusetts  as  special 
envoys  to  represent  the  United  States. 

They  have  been  diligent  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  European  coun- 
tries in  the  international  settlement  of  the 
question,  but  up  to  this  time  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  an  agreement  contemplated 
by  their  mission. 

The  gratifying  action  of  our  great  sister 
republic  of  France  in  joining  this  country  in 
the  attempt  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
among  the  principal  nations  of  Europe 
whereby  a  fixed  and  relative  value  between 
gold  and  silver  shall  be  secured  furnished 
assurance  that  we  are  not  alone  among  the 
larger  nations  of  the  world  in  realizing  the 
international  character  of  the  problem  and 
in  the  desire  of  reaching  some  wise  and 
practical  solution  of  it.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  published  a  resume  of  the  steps 
taken  jointly  by  the  French  ambassador  in 
London  and  the  special  envoys  of  the  United 
States,  with  whom  our  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don actively  co-operated  in  the  presentation 
of  this  subject  to  her  majesty's  government. 
This  will  be  laid  before  congress. 

Our  special  envoys  have  not  made  their 
final  report,  as  further  negotiations  between 
the  representatives  of  this  government  and 
the  governments  of  other  countries  are  pend- 
ing and  in  contemplation. 

They  believe  that  doubts  which  have  been 
raised  in  certain  quarters  respecting  the  po- 
sition of  maintaining  the  stability  of  the 
parity  between  the  metals  and  kindred  ques- 
tions may  yet  be  solved  by  further  negotia- 
tions. 

Meanwhile  it  gives  me  satisfaction  to 
state  that  the  special  envoys  have  already 
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demonstrated  their  ability  and  titness  to 
deal  with  the  subject,  and  It  is  to  be  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  their  labors  may  result  in 
an  International  agreement  which  will  bring 
about  a  recognition  of  both  gold  and  silver 
as  money  upon  stich  tonus  and  with  such 
safeguards  as  will  secure  the  uso  of  both 
metals  upon  a  basis  which  shall  work  no  in- 
justice to  any  class  of  our  citizens. 


TRADE  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

In  order  to  execute  as  early  as  possible 
the  provisions  of  the  third  and  fourth  sec- 
tions of  the  revanue  act  approved  July  24, 
1897,  I  appointed  John  A.  Kasson  of  Iowa  a 
special  commissioner  plenipotentiary  to 
undertake  the  requisite  negotiations  with 
foreign  countries  desiring  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  provisions.  The  negotiations 
are  now  proceeding  with  several  govern- 
ments, both  European  and  American. 

It  is  believed  that  by  a  careful  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  that  act  some 
grievances  of  our  own  and  of  other  countries 
in  our  mutual  trade  relations  may  be  either 
removed  or  largely  alleviated,  and  that  the 
volume  of  our  commercial  exchanges  may  be 
enlarged,  with  advantage  to  both  contract- 
ing parties. 

Most  desirable  from  every  standpoint  of 
national  interest  and  patriotism  is  the  ef- 
fort to  extend  our  foreign  commerce.  To 
this  end  our  merchant  marine  should  be  im- 
proved and  enlarged.  We  should  do  our  full 
share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  do  it  now.  We  should  be  the 
laggard  no  longer. 

The  inferiority  of  our  merchant  marine 
is  justly  humiliating  to  the  national  pride. 
The  government  by  every  proper  constitu- 
tional means  should  aid  in  making  our  ships 
familiar  visitors  at  every  commercial  port 
of  the  world,  thus  opening  up  new  and  valu- 
able markets  to  the  surplus  products  of  the 
farm  and  the  factory. 


PROTECTION  FOR  THE  SEALS. 

The  efforts  which  had  been  made  during 
the  two  previous  years  by  my  predecessor  to 
secure  better  protection  to  the  fur  seals  in 
the  north  Pacific  ocean  and  Bering  sea  were 
renewed  at  an  early  date  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  have  been  pursued  with  ear- 
nestness. 

Upon  my  invitation  the  governments  of 
Japan  and  Russia  sent  delegates  to  Wash- 
ington and  an  international  conference  was 
held  during  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember last,  wherein  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  under  the  existing  regulations 
this  species  of  useful  animals  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction  and  that  an  interna- 
tional agreement  of  all  the  interested  pow- 
ers was  necessary  for  their  adequate  protec- 
tion. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  did  not 
see  proper  to  be  represented  at  this  confer- 
ence, but  subsequently  sent  to  Washington 
as  delegates  the  expert  commissioners  of 
Great  Britain  and  Canada,  who  had  during 
the  last  two  years  visited  the  Pribylof  is- 
lands, and  who  met  in  conference  similar 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  an  agree- 
ment on  important  facts  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  seal  herd,  heretofore  in 
dispute,  which  should  place  beyond  contro- 
versy the  duty  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned to  adopt  measures  without  delay  for 
the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  herd, 
Negot:a  t 'oris  to  this  end  are  now  in  progress, 


the  result  of  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  re- 
port to  congress  at  an  early  date. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

International  arbitration  cannot  be  omit- 
ted from  the  list  of  subjects  claiming  our 
consideration.  Brents  have  only  served  t<> 
strengthen  the  general  views  on  this  ques- 
tion expressed  in  my  inaugural  address. 

The  best  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world 
is  moving  toward  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  nations  without  resorting  to 
the  horrors  of  war.  Treaties  embodying 
these  humane  principles  on  broad  lines  with- 
out in  any  way  Imperiling  our  interests  or 
our  honor  shall  have  my  constant  encourage- 
ment. 


THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

The  acceptance  by  this  government  of  the 
invitation  of  the  republic  of  France  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  universal  exposition  of  1900 
at  Paris  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  special  commissioner  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  proposed 
exposition,  with  special  reference  to  the  se- 
curing of  space  for  an  adequate  exhibition 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  special  commissioner  delayed  his  de- 
parture for  Paris  long  enough  to  ascertain 
the  probable  demand  for  space  by  American 
exhibitors.  His  inquiries  developed  an  al- 
most unprecedented  interest  in  the  proposed 
exposition,  and  the  information  thus  ac- 
quired enabled  him  to  justify  an  application 
for  a  much  larger  allotment  of  space  for  the 
American  section  than  had  been  reserved  by 
the  exposition  authorities. 

The  result  was  particularly  gratifying  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
one  of  the  last  countries  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  France.  The  reception  accorded 
our  special  commissioner  was  most  cordial, 
and  he  was  given  every  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  United  States  would  receive  a  con- 
sideration commensurate  with  the  propor- 
tions of  our  exhibit. 

The  report  of  the  special  commissioner  as 
to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
coming  exposition  and  the  great  demand  for 
space  by  American  exhibitors  supplies  new 
arguments  for  a  liberal  and  judicious  appro- 
priation by  congress  to  the  end  that  an  ex- 
hibit fairly  representative  of  the  industries 
and  resources  of  our  country  may  be  made 
in  an  exposition  wThich  will  illustrate  the 
world's  progress  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

That  exposition  is  intended  to  be  the  most 
important  and  comprehensive  of  the  long 
series  of  international  exhibitions  of  which 
our  own  at  Chicago  wras  a  brilliant  example, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  United  States 
should  make  a  worthy  exhibit  of  American 
genius  and  skill  and  their  unrivaled  achieve- 
ments in  every  branch  of  industry. 


THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

The  present  immediately  effective  of  the 
navy  consists  of  four  battleships  of  the 
hist  class,  two  of  the  second  and  forty-eight 
other  vessels,  ranging  from  armored  cruis- 
ers to  torpedo  boats.  There  are  under  con- 
struction five  battleships  of  the  first  class, 
sixteen  torpedo  boats  and  one  submarine 
boat. 

No  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the 
armor  of  three  of  the  five  battlesnips,  as 
it  has  been  impossible  to  Obtain  it  at  the 
price  fixed  by  congress.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  congress  provide  this  armor, 
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as  until  then  the  ships  are  of  no  fighting 
value. 

The  present  naval  force,  especially  in 
view  of  its  increase  by  the  ships  now  under 
construction,  while  not  as  large  as  tehat  of  a 
few  other  powers,  is  a  formidable  for<?e;  its 
vessels  are  the  very  best  of  each  type;  and 
with  the  increase  that  should  be  made  to  it 
from  time  to  time  in  the  future,  and  careful 
attention  to  keeping  it  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  and  repair,  it  is  well  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  country. 

The  great  increase  of  the  navy  which  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years  was  justified  by 
the  requirements  for  national  defense  and 
has  received  public  approbation.  The  time 
has  now  arrived,  however,  when  this  in- 
crease, to  which  the  country  is  committed, 
should  for  a  time  take  the  form  of  increased 
facilities  commensurate  with  the  increase 
of  our  naval  vessels. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  there  is  only 
one  dock  on  the  Pacific  coast  capable  of 
docking  our  largest  ships,  and  only  one  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  that  the  latter  has- 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  months  been  under 
repair  and  therefore  incapable  of  use.  Im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken  to  provide 
three  or  four  docks  of  this  capacity  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  at  least  one  on  the  Pacific 
and  a  floating  dock  on  the  gulf.  This  is 
the  recommendation  of  a  very  competent 
board  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject. 

There  should  also  be  ample  provision  made 
for  powder  and  projectiles  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war  and  for  an  increased  number 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Some  addi- 
tions are  also  necessary  to  our  navy  yards 
for  the  repair  and  care  of  our  larger  number 
of  vessels. 

As  there  are  now  on  the  stocks  five  battle- 
ships of  the  largest  class  which  cannot  be 
completed  for  a  year  or  two,  I  concur  with 
the  recommendation  cf  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  for  an  appropriation  authorizing  the 
construction  of  one  battleship  for  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  where  at  present  there  is  only 
one  in  commission  and  four  under  construc- 
tion, while  on  the  Atlantic  coast  there  are 
three  in  commission  and  four  under  con- 
struction, and  also  that  several  torpedo 
boats  be  authorized  in  connection  with  our 
general  system  of  coast  defense. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  ALASKA. 

The  territory  of  Alaska  requires  the 
prompt  and  early  attention  of  congress. 
The  conditions  now  existing  demand  ma-  - 
terial  changes  in  the  laws  relative  to  the 
territory.  The  great  influx  of  population 
during  the  last  summer  and  fall  and  the 
prospect  of  a  still  larger  immigration  in  the 
spring  will  not  permit  us  to  longer  neglect 
the  extension  of  civil  authority  within  the 
territory  or  postpone  the  establishment  of  a 
more  thorough  government. 

A  general  system  of  public  surveys  has 
not  been  extended  to  Alaska  and  all  entries 
thus  far  made  in  that  district  are  upon  spe- 
cial surveys.  The  act  of  congress  extending 
to  Alaska  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States  contained  the  reservation  that  it 
should  not  be  construed  to  put  in  force  the 
general  land  laws  of  the  country.  By  act 
approved  March  3,  1891,  authority  was  given 
for  entry  of  lands  for  town-site  purposes 
and  also  for  the  purchase  of  not  exceeding 
160  acres  then  or  thereafter  occupied  for 
purposes  of  trade  and  manufacture. 

The  purpose  of  congress,  as  thus  far  ex- 
pressed, has  been  that  only  such  rights 
should  apply  to  that  territory  as  should  be 
specifically   named.    It  will '  be   seen  how 


much  remains  to  be  done  for  that  vast  and 
remote  and  yet  promising  portion  of  our 
country. 

Special  authority  was  given  to  the  presi- 
dent by  the  act  of  congress  approved  July 
24,  1897,  to  divide  that  territory  into  two 
land  districts,  and  to  designate  the  bound- 
aries thereof  and  to  appoint  registers  and 
surveyors  of  such  land  offices,  and  the  presi- 
dent was  also  authorized  to  appoint  a  sur- 
veyor-general for  the  entire  district.  Pur- 
suant to  this  authority  a  surveyor-general 
and  receiver  have  been  appointed,  with  of- 
fices at  Sitka. 

If  in  the  ensuing  year  the  conditions  jus- 
tify it,  the  additional  land  district  author- 
ized by  law  will  be  established,  with  an 
olfice  at  some  point  in  the  Yukon  valley. 
No  appropriation,  however,  was  made  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  is  now  necessary  to 
be  done  for  the  two  land  districts  into  which 
the  territory  is  to  be  divided. 

I  concur  with  the  secretary  of  wTar  in  his 
suggestions  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  military 
force  in  the  territory  of  Alaska  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property.  Already 
a  small  force,  consisting  of  twenty-five  men 
with  two  officers,  under  command  of  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Randall  of  the  8th  infantry,  has  been 
sent  to  St.  Michael  to  establish  a  military 
post. 

As  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  government 
to  encourage  the  settlement  of  the  country 
and  its  duty  to  follow  up  its  citizens  with 
the  benefit  of  legal  machinery,  I  earnestly 
urge  upon  congress  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  government  with  such  flexibility 
as  will  enable  it  to  adjust  Uself  to  the  fu- 
ture areas  of  greatest  population. 

The  startling  though  possibly  exaggerated 
reports  from  the  Yukon  river  country  of  the 
probable  shortage  of  food  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  wintering  there  with- 
out the  means  of  leaving  the"  country  are 
confirmed  in  such  measure  as  to  justify 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  con- 
gress. Access  to  that  country  in  winter  can 
be  had  only  by  the  passes  from  Dyea  and 
vicinity,  which  is  a  most  difficult  and  per- 
il:! ps  an  impossible  task.  However,  should 
these  reports  of  the  suffering  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  be  further  verified,  every  effort  at 
any  cost  should  be  made  to  carry  them  re- 
lief. 

INDIAN   TERRITORY  QUESTION. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been 
apparent  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  five  civilized  tribes  were  established  in 
Indian  territory  under  treaty  provisions  wuth 
the  United  States,  with  the  right  of  seM- 
government,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  white 
persons  from  within  their  borders,  have  un- 
dergone so  complete  a  change  as  to  render 
the  continuance  of  the  system  thus  inaug- 
urated practically  impossible. 

The  total  number  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes  as  shown  by  the  last  census  is  45,494, 
and  this  number  has  not  materially  in- 
creased; while  the  white  population  is  esti- 
mated at  from  200,000  to  250,000,  which  by 
permission  of  the  Indian  government  has 
settled  in  the  territory. 

The  present  area  of  Indian  territory  con- 
tains 25,694,564  acres,  much  of  which  is  very 
fertile  land.  The  United  States  citizens  re- 
siding in  the  territory,  most  of  whom  have 
gone  there  by  invitation  or  with  consent  of 
the  tribal  authorities,  have  made  permanent 
homes  for  themselves.  Numerous  towns 
have  been  built,  in  which  from  500  to  5,000 
white  people  now  reside.  Valuable  resi- 
dences and  business  houses  have  been  erect- 
ed in  many  of  them. 
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Large  business  enterprises  are  carried  on 
In  which  v;ist  sums  ot  money  are  employed, 
and  yet  these  people  who  have  invested 
their  capita;!  In  the*  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  country  are  without 
title  to  the  laud  they  occupy  and  have  no 
voice  whatever  in  the  government,  either 
of  tiie  nations  or  tribes.  Thousands  of  their 
children  who  were  horn  in  the  territory  are 
of  school  age,  hut  the  doors  of  the  schools 
of  the  nations  are  shut  against  them  and 
what  education  they  can  get  is  by  private 
contribution.  No  provision  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  or  property  of  these  white  citi- 
zens is  made  by  the  tribal  governments  and 
courts. 

The  secretary  of  the  interior  reports  that 
lending  Indians  have  absorbed  great  tracts 
of  land  to  the  exclusion  of  the  common  peo- 

Ele,  and  government  by  Indian  aristocracy 
as  been  practically  established,  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  people.  It  has  been  found  im- 
possible for  the  United  States  to  keep  its 
citizens  out  of  the  territory,  and  the  execu- 
tory conditions  contained  in  treaties  with 
these  nations  have  for  the  most  part  become 
impossible  of  execution.  Nor  has  it  been 
possible  for  the  tribal  governments  to  secure 
to  each  individual  Indian  his  lull  enjoyment 
in  common  with  other  Indians  of  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  nations. 


INDIAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

Friends  of  the  Indians  have  long  believed 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  of  the 
five  civilized  tribes  would  be  found  in  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  belong  to  that  condition. 

By  section  16  of  the  act  of  March  3,  L893. 
the  president  was  authorized  to  appoint 
three  commissioners  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Cherokee.  Choctaw.  Chicka- 
saw, Muskogee  (or  Creek)  and  Seminole  na- 
tions, commonly  known  as  the  live  civilized 
tribes,  in  Indian  territory.  Briefly,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  negotiations  were  to  be:  The 
extinguishment  of  tribal  titles  to  any  lands 
within  that  territory  now  held  by  any  and 
all  such  nations  or  tribes,  either  by  cessi  n 
of  the  same  or  some  part  thereof  to  the 
United  States,  or  by  allotment  and  division 
of  the  same  in  severalty  among  the  Indians 
of  such  nations  or  tribes  respectively  as  may 
be  entitled  to  the  same,  or  by  such  other 
method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
several  nations  and  tribes  aforesaid,  or  each 
of  them,  with  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to  such  an  adjustment  upon  the  basis 
of  justice  and  equity  as  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  said  nations  of  Indians,  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary,  be  requisite  and  suitable 
to  enable  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  state 
or  states  of  the  union,  which  shall  embrace 
the  lands  within  the  Indian  territory. 

The  commission  met  much  opposition  from 
the  beginning.  The  Indians  were  very  slow 
to  act,  and  those  in  control  manifested  a 
decided  disinclination  to  meet  with  favor 
the  propositions  submitted  to  them. 

A  little  more  than  three  years  after  its 
organization  the  commission  effected  an 
agreement  with  the.  Choctaw  nation  alone. 
The  Chickasaws,  however,  refused  to  agree 
to  its  terms,  and  as  they  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  Choc-taws  in  the  lands  of 
said  nations  the  agreement  with  the  latter 
nation  could  have  no  effect  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  former.  April  23,  1897,  the  com- 
mission effected  an  agreement  with  both 
tribes— the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  This 
agreement  it  is  understood  lias  been  rati- 
fied by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  re- 
spective tribes  or  nations  parties  thereto, 


and  only  requires  ratiucation  by  cougnss.to 
make  it  binding. 

Sept.  27,  1897,  an  agreement  was  effected 
with  the  Creek  nation,  but  it  is  understood 
that  the  national  council  of  said  nation  has 
refused  to  ratify  the  same.  Negotiations 
are  yet  to  be  had  with  the  Oherokees,  the 
most  populous  of  the  hve  civilized  tribes, 
and  with  the  Seminoles,  the  smallest  in 
point  of  numbers  and  territory. 

The  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  June  10,  1896,  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  commission  to  investigate  and  de- 
termine the  rights  of  applicants  for  citizen- 
ship in  the  hve  civilized  tribes.  The  com- 
mission is  at  present  engaged  in  this  work 
among  the  tribes  and  has  made  appoint- 
ments for  taking  the  census  of  these  people 
up  to  and  including  the  30th  of  the  present 
month. 

Should  the  agreement  between  the  Choc- 
taws and  Chickasaws  be  ratified  bv  congress 
and  should  the  other  trilves  fail  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  commission,  then  it  will 
be  necessary  that  some  legislation  shall  be 
had  by  congress  which,  while  just  and  hon- 
orable to  the  Indians,  shall  be  equitable  to 
the  white  people  who  have  settled  upon 
these  lands  by  invitation  of  the  tribal  na- 
tions. 

Henry  L.  Dawes,  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, under  date  of  Oct.  11,  1897,  says: 

"Individual  ownership  is  in  their  [the 
commission's]  opinion  absolutely  essential 
to  any  permanent  improvement  in  present 
conditions,  and  the  lack  of  it  is  the  root  of 
nearly  all  the  evils  which  so  grievously  af- 
flict these  people.  Allotment  by  agreement 
is  the  only  possible  method/  unless  the 
United  States  courts  are  clothed  with  the 
authority  to  apportion  the  lands  among  the 
citizen  Indians,  for  whose  use  it  was  orig- 
inally granted." 

I  concur  with  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
that  there  can  be  no  cure  for  the  evils  en- 
gendered by  the  perversion  of  these  great 
trusts  excepting  by  their  resumption  by  the 
government  which  created  them. 


QUARANTINE  REFORMS. 

The  recent  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in 
a  number  of  cities  and  towns'  throughout  the 
south  has  resulted  in  much  disturbance  of 
commerce  and  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
such  amendments  to  our  quarantine  laws  as 
will  mase  the  regulations,  of  the  national 
quarantine  authorities  paramount. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  por- 
tion of  his  report  relating  to  the  operation 
of  the  marine  hospital  service,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  defects  in  the  present  quarantine 
laws  and  recommends  amendments  thereto 
which  will  give  the  treasury  department  the 
requisite  authority  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  epidemic  diseases  from  foreign  countries, 
and  in  time  of  emergency  like  that  of 
last  summer  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  sanitary  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  un- 
necessary restriction  of  commerce.  I  concur 
in  his  recommendation. 

In  further  effort  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  the  United  States  by  yellow  fever  the  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  of  the  exact  cause 
of  the  disease,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  undetermined,  is  obvious,  and  to 
this  end  a  systematic  bacteriological  investi- 
gation should  be  mad.?. 

I  therefore  recomimend  that  congress  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
the  president,  to  consist  of    four  expert 
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bacteriologists,  one  to  be  selected  from  the 
medical  officers  of  the  marine  hospital  serv- 
ice, one  to  be  appointed  from  civil  life,  one 
to  be  detailed  from  the  medical  officers  of 
the  army  and  one  from  the  medical  officers 
of  the  navy. 


SALE  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC. 

The  Union  Pacific  railway  main  line  was 
sold  under  the  decree  of  the  United  States 
court  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  the  1st 
and  2d  of  November  of  this  year.  The 
amount  due  the  government  consisted  of  the  , 
principal  of  the  subsidy  bonds.  $27,236,512, 
and  the  accrued  interest  thereon,  $31,211,- 
711.75,  making  the  total  indebtedness  $58,- 
448,223.75.  The  bid  at  the  sale  covered  the 
first  mortgage  lien  and  the  entire  mortgage 
claim  of  the  government,  principal  and  in- 
terest. 

The  sale  of  the  subsidized  portion  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  line,  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment holds  a  second  mortgage  lien,  nas 
been  postponed  at  the  instance  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  Dec.  16,  1897.  The  debt  of  this 
division  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway  to  the 
government  Nov.  1,  1897,  was  the  principal 
of  the  subsidy  bonds,  $6,303,000,  and  the  un- 
paid and  accrued  interest  thereon,  $6,626,- 
690.33,  making  a  total  of  $12,929,690.33.  The 
sale  of  this  road  was  originally  advertised 
for  Nov.  4,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  utmost  public  notice  of  the  event  it  was 
postponed  until  Dec.  16.  and  a  second  adver- 
tisement of  the  sale  was  made. 

By  the  decree  of  the  court  the  upset  price 
on  the  sale  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  will  yield 
to  the  government  the  sum  of  $2,500,000  over 
all  prior  liens,  costs  and  charges.  If  no 
other  or  better  bid  is  made  this  sum  is  all 
that  the  government  will  receive  on  its 
claim  of  nearly  $13,000,000.  The  government 
has  no  information  as  to  whether  there  will 
be  other  bidders  or  a  better  bid  than  the 
minimum  amount  herein  stated. 

The  question  presented,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  government  shall,  under  the 
authority  given  it  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1897,  purchase  or  redeem  the  road  in  the 
event  that  a  bid  is  not  made  by  private  par- 
ties covering  the  entire  government  claim. 

To  qualify  the  government  to  bid  at  the 
sales  will  require  a  deposit  of  $900,000,  as 
follows:  In  the  government  cause,  $500,000, 
and  in  each  of  the  first  mortgage  causes, 
$200,000,  and  in  the  latter  the  deposit  must 
be  in  cash.  Payment  at  the  sale  is  as  fol- 
lows: Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  bid  a 
sum  which,  with  the  amount  already  depos- 
ited, shall  equal  15  per  cent  of  the  bid;  the 
balance  in  installments  of  25  per  cent, 
thirty,  forty  and  fifty  days  after  the  con- 
firmation of  the  sale.  The  lien  on  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  prior  to  that  of  the  government 
on  the  30th  day  of  July,  1897,  principal  and 
interest,  amounted  to  $7,281,048.11.  The  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  should  it  become  the 
highest  bidder,  will  have  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  first  mortgage  lien. 

I  believe  that  under  the  act  of  1887  it  has 
the  authority  to  do  this,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  action  by  congress  I  shall  direct  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  make  the  neces- 
sary deposit  as  reauired  by  the  court's  de- 
cree to  qualify  as  a  bidder  and  to  bid  at  the 
sale  a  sum  which  will  at  least  equal  the 
principal  of  the  debt  due  the  government; 
but  I  suggest,  in  order  to  remove  all  contro- 
versy, that  an  amendment  of  the  law  be 
immediately  passed  explicitly  giving  such 
powers  and  appropriating  in  general  terms 
whatever  sum  is  sufficient  therefor. 


In  so  important  a  matter  as  the  govern- 
ment becoming  the  possible  owner  of  rail- 
road property,  which  it  perforce  must  con- 
duct and  operate,  I  feel  constrained  to  lay 
before  congress  these  facts  for  its  consider- 
ation and  action  before  the  consummation  of 
the  sale. 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  govern- 
ment should  not  permit  the  property  to  be 
s)ld  at  a  price  which  will  yield  less  than 
one-half  of  the  principal  of  its  debt  and  less 
than  one-fifth  of  its  entire  debt,  principal 
and  interest.  But  whether  the  government, 
rather  than  accept  less  than  its  claim, 
should  become  a  bidder  and  thereby  the 
owner  of  the  property,  I  submit  to  congress 
for  action. 


THE  NEW  LIBRARY. 

The  library  building  provided  for  by  the  act 
of  congress  approved  April  15,  1886,  has  been 
completed  and  opened  to  the  public.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
through  the  foresight  and  munificence  of 
congress  the  nation  possesses  this  noble 
treasure-house  of  knowledge. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that,  having 
done  so  much  toward  the  cause  of  education, 
congress  will  continue  to  develop  the  library 
in  every  phase  of  research,  to  the  end  that 
it  may 'be  not  only  one  of  the  most  magnif- 
icent but  among  the  richest  and  most  useful 
libraries  in  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  important  branch  of  our  government 
known  as  the  civil  service,  the  practical  im- 
provement of  which  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  earnest  discussion,  has  of  late  years  re- 
ceived increased  legislative  and  executive 
approval.  During  the  last  few  months  the 
service  has  been  placed  upon  a  still  firmer 
basis  of  business  methods  and  personal 
merit. 

While  the  right  of  our  veteran  soldiers  to 
reinstatement  in  deserving  cases  has  been 
asserted,  dismissals  for  merely  political  rea- 
sons have  been  carefully  guarded  against, 
the  examinations  for  admittance  to  the  serv- 
ice enlarged  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
less  technical  and  more  practical,  and  a  dis- 
tinct advance  has  been  made  by  giving  a 
hearing  before  dismissal  upon  all  cases 
where  incompeteucy  is  charged  or  demand 
made  for  the  removal  of  officials  in  any  of 
the  departments. 

The  order  has  been  made  to  give  to  the 
accused  his  right  to  be  heard,  but  without 
in  any  way  impairing  the  power  of  removal, 
which  should  always  be  exercised  in  cases  of 
inefficiency  and  incompetency,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  vital  safeguards  of  the  civil-serv- 
ice-reform system,  preventing  stagnation 
and  deadwood,  and  keeping  every  employe 
keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  security  of 
his  tenure  depends  not  on  favor  but  on  his 
own  tested  and  carefully  watched  record  of 
service. 

Much,  of  course,  still  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished before  the  system  can  be  made  rea- 
sonably perfect  for  our  needs.  There  are 
places  now  in  the  classified  service  which 
ought  to  be  excepted,  and  others  not  classi- 
fied may  properly  be  included.  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  exempt  cases  which  I  think  have 
been  improperly  included  in  the  classified 
service,  or  include  those  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  best  promote  the  public  service. 
The  system  has  the  approval  of  the  people 
and  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  uphold  and  ex- 
tend it. 
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I  am  forced  by  the  length  of  this  message 
to  omit  many  important  references  to  af- 
fairs of  the  government  with  which  congress 
will  have  to  deal  at  the  present  session. 
They  are  fully  discussed  in  the  departmental 
reports,  to  all  of  which  I  invite  your  earnest 
attention. 

The  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  several  departments  will.  I 
am  sure,  have  your  careful  scrutiny.  While 
congress  may  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to 


reduce  the  expenses  of  the  government,  it 
should  not  encourage  their  increase.  These 
expenses  will,  in  my  judgment,  admit  of  a 
decrease  in  many  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment without  injury  to  the  public  service. 

It  is  a  commanding  duty  to  keep  the  ap- 
propriations within  the  receipts  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  thus  avoid  a  deficit. 

WILLIAM  M'KINLEY. 

Executive  Mansion,  Dec.  6,  1897. 


POPULAR  VOTE 


For  presidential  candidates  from  1824  to  and  Including  1896.   Prior  to  1824  electors  were  chosen 

by  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states. 


1824— J.  Q.  Adams  had  105,321  to  155,872  for 
Jackson,  44,282  for  Crawford  and  46,587  for 
Clay.  Jackson  over  Adams,  50,551.  Adams 
less  than  combined  vote  of  others,  140,869. 
Of  the  whole  vote  Adams  had  29.92  per 
cent,  Jackson  44.27,  Clay  13.23,  Crawford 
13.23.  Adams  elected  by  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

1828— Jackson  had  647,231  to  509,097  for  J.  Q. 
Adams.  Jackson's  majority,  138,134.  Of 
the  whole  vote  Jackson  had  55.97  per  cent, 
Adams  44.03. 

1832— Jackson  had  687,502  to  530,189  for  Clay 
and  33,108  for  Floyd  and  Wirt  combined. 
Jackson's  majority,  124,205.  Of  the  whole 
vote  Jackson  had  54.96  per  cent,  Clay  42.39 
and  the  others  combined  2.65. 

1836— Van  Buren  had  761,549  to  736,656,  the 
combined  vote  for  Harrison,  White,  Web- 
ster and  Mangum.  Van  Buren's  majority, 
24,893.  Of  the  whole  vote  Van  Buren  had 
50.83  per  cent  and  the  others  combined 
49.17. 

1840— Harrison  had  1,275,017  to  1,128,702  for 
Van  Buren  and  7,059  for  Birney.  Harri- 
son's majority,  139.256.  Of  the  whole  vote 
Harrison  had  52.89  per  cent,  Van  Buren 
46.82  and  Birney  .29. 

1844— Polk  had  1,337,243  to  1,299,068  for  Clay 
and  62,300  for  Birney.  Polk  over  Clay, 
38,175.  Polk  less  than  others  combined, 
24,125.  Of  the  whole  vote  Polk  had  49.55 
per  cent,  Clay  48.14  and  Birney  2.21. 

1848— Taylor  had  1,360,101  to  1,220,544  for  Cass 
and  291.263  for  Van  Buren.  Taylor  over 
Cass,  139,577.  Taylor  less  than  others  com- 
bined, 151.706.  Of  the  whole  vote  Taylor 
had  47.36  per  cent,  Cass  42.50  and  Van 
Buren  10.14. 

1852— Pierce  had  1.601,474  to  1,386,678  for  Scott 
and  156,149  for  Hale.  Pierce  over  all,  58,- 
747.  Of  the  whole  vote  Pierce  had  50.90  per 
cent,  Scott  44.10  and  Hale  4.97. 

1856— Buchanan  had  1,838,169  to  1,341,264  for 
Fremont  and  874.534  for  Fillmore.  Buchan- 
an over  Fremont,  496,905.  Buchanan  less 
than  combined  vote  of  others,  377,629.  Of 
the  whole  vote  Buchanan  had  45.34  per 
cent,  Fremont  33.09  and  Fillmore  21.57. 

1860— Lincoln  had  1,866,352  to  1,375,157  for 
Douglas,  845,763  for  Breckinridge  and  589,- 
581  for  Bell.  Lincoln  over  Breckinridge, 
491,195.  Lincoln  less  than  Douglas  and 
Breckinridge  combined,  354,568.  Lincoln 
less  than  combined  vote  of  all  others,  944,- 
149.  Of  the  whole  vote  Lincoln  had  39.91 
per  cent,  Douglas  29.40,  Breckinridge  18.08 
and  Bell  12.61. 

1864— Lincoln  had  2,216,067  to  1,808,725  for  Mc- 
Clellan  (eleven  states  not  voting,  viz.: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Vir- 
ginia). Lincoln's  majority,  408,342.  Of  the 
whole  vote  Lincoln  had  55.06  per  cent  and 
McClellan  44.94. 


1868— Grant  had  3.015.071  to  2,709,613  for  Sey- 
mour (three  states  not  voting,  viz.:  Missis- 
sippi. Texas  and  Virginia).  Grant's  ma- 
jority, 305,458.  Of  the  whole  vote  Grant 
had  52.67  per  cent  and  Seymour  47.33. 

1872— Grant  had  3,597,070  to  2,834,079  for  Gree- 
ley, 29,408  for  O'Conor  and  5,608  for  Black. 
Grant's  majority,  729,975.  Of  the  whole 
vote  Grant  had  55.63  per  cent,  Greeley 
43.83,  O'Conor  .15,  Black  .09. 

1876— Hayes  had  4,033,950  to  4,284,885  for  Til- 
den,  81,740  for  Cooper,  9,522  for  Smith  and 
2,636  scattering.  Tilden's  majority  over v 
Hayes,  250,935.  Tilden's  majority  of  the 
entire  vote  cast,  157,037.  Hayes  less  than 
the  combined  vote  of  others,  344,833.  Of 
the  whole  vote  cast  Hayes  had  47.95  per 
cent,  Tilden  50.94,  Cooper  .97,  Smith  .11, 
scattering  .3. 

1880— Garfield  had  4,449,053  to  4,442,035  for 
Hancock,  307,366  for  Weaver  and  12,576 
scattering.  Garfield  over  Hancock,  7,018. 
Garfield  less  than  the  combined  vote  for 
others,  313,864.  Of  the  popular  vote  Gar- 
field had  48.26  per  cent,  Hancock  48.25, 
Weaver  3.33,  scattering  .13. 

1884— Cleveland  had  4,874,986  to  4,851,981  for 
Blaine,  150,369  for  St.  John,  173,370  for  But- 
ler. Cleveland  had  over  Blaine  23,006. 
Cleveland  had  48.48  per  cent,  Blaine  48.22, 
St.  John  1.49,  Butler  1.74. 

1888— Harrison  had  5,441,902  to  5,538,560  for 
Cleveland,  249,937  for  Fisk,  147,521  for 
Streeter,  3,073  for  Cowdney,  1,591  for  Curtis 
and  9,845  scattering.  Harrison  had  96,658 
less  than  Cleveland.  Of  the  whole  vote 
Harrison  had  47.83  per  cent,  Cleveland 
48.63,  Fisk  2.21  and  Streeter  1.30. 

1892— Cleveland  had  5,556,562  to  5,162,874  for 
Harrison,  264,066  for  Bidwell,  1,055,424  for 
Weaver  and  22.613  for  Wing.  Of  the  whole 
vote  Cleveland  had  45.73  per  cent,  Harri- 
son 42.49,  Bidwell  2.17  and  Weaver  8.67. 

1896— McKinley  had  7,507,822;  Bryan,  6,511,- 
073;  Levering,  130,683;  Bentley,  13,950; 
Matchett,  33.545:  Palmer,  133,800.  Of  the 
whole  vote  McKinley  had  50.49  per  cent 
and  Bryan  had  46.26. 

Of  the  presidents,  Adams,  federationist; 
Polk,  Buchanan  and  Cleveland,  democrats; 
Taylor,  whig;  Lincoln,  Hayes,  Garfield  and 
Harrison,  republicans,  did  not,  when  elected, 
receive  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  The 
highest  percentage  of  popular  vote  received 
by  any  president  was  55.97  for  Jackson,  dem- 
ocrat, in  1828,  and  the  lowest  39.91  for  Lin- 
coln, republican,  in  1860;  Buchanan,  demo- 
crat, next  lowest,  with  45.34.  Hayes  and 
Harrison,  with  the  exception  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  was  chosen  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  were  the  only  presidents 
ever  elected  who  did  not  have  a  majority 
over  their  principal  competitors,  and  Tilden 
and  Cleveland  the  only  defeated  candidates 
who  had  a  majority  over  the  president-elect. 


POPULAR   VOTE  FOR  1896. 
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THE  ELECTORAL  VOTE  IN  1896. 

The  electoral  vote  as  declared  by  congress  Jan.  11, 1897,  was  as  follows: 


STATES. 

Presi- 
dent. 

Vice- 
President. 

States. 

Presi- 
dent. 

Vice- 
President. 

McKinley. 

Bryan. 

Hobart. 

Sewall. 

Watson. 

McKinley. 

Bryan. 

Hobart. 

Sewall. 

ss 
05 
"§ 

11 
8 
1 
4 

11 

5 
1 

3 

"3* 
.... 

3 

3 

New  Hampshire. . . 

4 
10 

30 

4 

10 

30 

8 

8 

0 
3 

0 
3 

North  Carolina 

11 

5 

g 

3 
23 

4 
32 

4 

3 

23 
4 

32 
4 

4 
13 
3 

4 
13 

2 

'T 

Ohio  

24 
15 
13 

24 
15 
13 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina 

9 
4 

12 
15 
3 

9 
4 
12 
15 
1 

"'2 

Iowa  

10 
1 

8 

10 
1 
4 

"i 

12 

12 

Utah  

6 
8 
15 
14 
9 

0 
8 
15 
11 
9 

4 

4 

12 
4 

12 
2^ 

"  2 

Washington   

"  6" 
12 

0 
12 

Wisconsin  

9 
17 
3 
8 

9 
13 
1 
4 

"4' 
2 
4 

3 
170 

2 
140 

1 

30 

Total  

271 

271 

DESTINATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS,  1897. 


State.  Number. 

Maine    602 

New  Hampshire   606 

Vermont    340 

Massachusetts    24.581 

Rhode  Island   2,913 

Connecticut    6,585 

Total    35,627 

New  York   94,263 

New  Jersey   10,248 

Pennsylvania    33,525 

Delaware    250 

Maryland    2,111 

District  of  Columbia   273 

Total   140,670 

Virginia    167 

West  Virginia   311 

North  Carolina   59 

South  Carolina   36 

Georgia    254 

Florida    4,212 

Alabama    123 

Mississippi    50 

Louisiana    2,321 

Texas    1,872 

Arkansas    521 

Kentucky    205 

Tennessee    449 

Total    10,580 

Ohio    4,593 


State.  Number. 

Indiana    1,058 

Illinois    12,067 

Michigan    3,334 

Wisconsin    2,472 

Minnesota   4,487 

Iowa    2,234 

Missouri    1,777 

Total    34,022 

North  Dakota   1,090 

South  Dakota   650 

Nebraska    746 

Kansas   491 

Montana    678 

Wyoming    180 

Colorado    1,015 

New  Mexico   155 

Oklahoma    21 

Indian  Territory   86 

Total   5,112 

Washington    665 

Oregon    815 

California    4,825 

Idaho    130 

Utah    187 

Nevada    122 

Arizona    76 

Alaska    1 

Total    6,821 

Total  United  States   230,832 
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GREAT  GOLD  NUGGETS. 


GREAT  GOLD  NUGGETS, 


The  largest  piece  of  gold,  free  of  quartz,  in 
the  world  was  taken  from  the  Byer  &  Halt- 
man  gold  iniuing  claim.  Hill  End,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  on  May  10,  1872,  its  weight 
being 040  pounds;  height, 4  feet'.)  inches;  width, 
3  feet  2  inches:  average  thickness,  4  inches, 
and  was  worth  8148,800.  It  was  found  imbedded 
in  thick  wall  of  blue  slate,  at  a  depth  of  250 
feet  from  tfa  3  surface.  The  owners  of  the  mine 
were  living  on  charity  when  they  found  it. 

The  Welcome  Stranger  nugget  was  found  on 
Mount  Moliagel,  rob.  9,  1869;  it  weighed  190 
pounds  and  was  valued  al  $15,000.  It  was  raf- 
fled for  $40,000. 

The  Welcome  nugget  was  found  at  Bakery 
Hill,  June  9.  1850;  it  weighed  184  pounds  9 
ounces  lfJ  pennyweights  and  was  worth  $44,- 
356.    It,  was  rattled  for  £50.000. 

The  Lady  Hot  ham  nugget  was  found  In  New 
South  Wales,  Canadian  Gully,  Sept.  8,  1854;  it 
weighed  98  pounds  10  ounces  12  pennyweights 
and  was  sold  for  $23,557. 

The  Union  Jack  nugget  was  found  Feb.  28, 
1857;  it  weighed  23  pounds  5  ounces  and  was 
sold  for  $5.(520. 

No  name  nuggot  was  found  at  Eureka, 
Dauttons  Flat,  Feb.  7. 1874,  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet  from  the  surface;  it  weighed  52  pounds  1 
ounce  and  was  sold  for  $12,500. 

The  Leg  of  Mutton  nugget  was  found  at  Bal- 
larat,  Jan.  31,  185:?,  at  a  depth  of  05  feet;  it 
weighed  134  pounds  11  ounces  and  was  sold  at 
the  bank  for  $32,380.  This  nugget  was  shaped 
like  a  leg  of  mutton,  hence  its  name. 

No  name  nugget  was  found  at  Bakery  Hill, 
Ballarat,  March  0,  1855,  near  the  surface;  it 
weighed  47  pounds  7  ounces  and  was  sold  for 
$11,420. 

No  name  nugget  was  found  in  Canadian 
Gully.  Ballarat,  Jan.  22,  1853,  near  the  sur- 
face: it  weighed  84  pounds  3  ounces  15  penny- 
weights and  was  sold  for  $20,235. 

The  Kohinoor  nugget  was  found  at  Ballarat, 
July  27, 1800.  at  a  depth  of  160  feet;  it  weighed 
69  pounds  and  was  sold  for  $16,086. 


The  Sir  Dominic  Daly  nugget  was  found 
Feb.  27, 1862;  it  weighed  26  pounds  and  was  sold 

for  $6,240. 

No  name  nugget  was  found  at  Ballarat,  Feb. 
28, 1855;  it  weighed  30  pounds  11  ounces  2  penny- 
weights and  was  sold  for  $7,395. 

No  name  nugget  was  found  Aug.  1,  1879;  it 
weighed  12  pounds  and  was  worth  $'2,280. 

No  name  nugget  was  found  at  Ballarat.  Feb. 
3, 1853;  it  weighed  30  pounds  and  was  sold  for 
$7,360. 

No  name  nugget  was  found  in  Canadian 
Gully,  Jan.  20,  1853;  it  weighed  93  pounds  1 
ounce  11  pennyweights  and  was    sold  for 

$2 'J.  350. 

No  name  nugget  was  found  at  Bakery  Hill. 
March  6,  1855;  it  weighed  40  pounds  and  was 
worth  $9,600. 

The  Nil  Desperandum  nugget  was  found 
Nov.  29,  1859;  it  weighed  45  pounds  and  was 
sold  for  $10,800. 

The  Oats  &  Del  son  nugget  was  found  at 
Don  oily  gold  field  in  1880  at  the  roots  of  a  tree; 
it  weighed  189  pounds  and  was  sold  for  $50,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  the  Huron  nug- 
net.  worth  $20,000,  and  the  Empress  nugget, 
worth  $27,661.  A  great  number  of  smaller 
nuggets  too  numerous  to  mention  have  been 
found. 

Many  large  nuggets  or  lumps  of  gold  have 
been  found  in  California  during  the  era  of 
placer  mining,  but  Australia  must  claim  the 
largest.  The  California  lumps  are  as  follows: 

A  piece  of  gold  and  quartz  was  found  in 
Calaveras  county,  on  Carson  Hill,  on  the 
Mother  lode;  it  was  valued  at  $42,000. 

The  Downieville  lump  of  quartz  and  gold, 
of  Sierra  county,  as  stated  by  Louis  Blanding, 
gave  a  value  of  nearly  $90,000,  but  it  was  not  a 
nugget. 

The  mass  of  gold  and  quartz  found  in  the 
Bonanza  mine,  Sonora,  Tuolumne  county, 
gave  a  value  of  over  $40,000. 

The  Australian  statistics  are  obtained  from 
government  authority. 
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I  A  Liver  I 

I  That  Shirks  f 

E   and  refuses  to  perform  its  proper  functions  makes  aches  of  the  E 

=   very  worst  kind— headache,  backache,  sideache,  boneache— dulls  E 

E    the  brain  and  weakens  the  body.  = 

Dr.  Peter's  | 

I                          Blood  I 

|                          Vital  izer  | 

=    is  what  you  need.   It  is  an  honest  Swiss-German  remedy,  in  use  = 

=    more  than  100  years.   It  relieves  the  body  of  all  refuse  matter,  E 

=    while  it  tones  and  invigorates  the  system.    It  is  an  almost  in-  E 

E    fallible  remedy  for  all  diseases  caused  by  impure  or  impover-  E 

E   ished  blood  or  from  a  disordered  stomach.  E 

No  Drug-Store  medicine;  is  sold  § 

only  by  regular  Vitalizer  Agents.  1 

E      Persons  living  where  there  are  no  agents  for  Dr.  Peter's  Blood  E 

E    Vitalizer  can,  by  sending  $2.00,  obtain  twelve  35-cent  bottles  E 

E   direct  from  the  proprietor.   This  offer  can  be  obtained  only  once  E 

E   by  the  same  person.  E 

Write  to  | 

1  Dr.  PETER  FAHRNEY,  | 

112-114  South  Hoyne  Avenue,  | 

CHICAGO.  I 
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WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL  CONSUL! 


DOCTOR  SWEANY, 

So  Well  and  Favorably  Known  as 

Chicago's  Leading  and  Most  Successful 

SPECIALIST 

For  his  Many  and  Wonderful  Cures  in  all 
NervouSe  Chronic  and  Private  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women 
No  coses  undertaken  unless  cure  can  be  guaranteed. 

WRITE 

In  strict  confidence  and  receive  opinion  upon  your  case  and  valuable  book 
of  information  FREE. 

DR.  F.  L.  SWEANY, 

323  STATE  STREET,  COR.  CONGRESS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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